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ALL  FOR  GREED. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   IX)UBLE    ABB£ST. 

NiTHJOETEB  might  have  been  the  efifect  created  at  the  time  by  old 
Msitin  Ftevost*s  death,  it  was  immeasurably  surpassed  by  that  which 
tlie  flxest  of  the  bucheron  produced.  There  was  no  end  now  to  the 
eoqfeetnrcs  and  speculations ;  no  saying  what  might  not  be  revealed ; 

DO  Hmit  to  the  excitement  of  the  townspeople  of  D . 

It  was  scarcely  past  noon  when  the  Breton  was  brought  a  prisoner 
into  the  town,  and  before  supper-time  every  man  and  woman  knew 
of  emeh  single  detail  connected  with  his  arrest^ — or  at  all  events  talked 
IS  if  they  were  thoroughly  conversant  vnth  them.  So  great  was  the 
agitation  of  the  little  place,  and  so  delighted  was  the  little  population 
at  having  such  an  occurrence  wherewith  to  occupy  itself,  that  long- 
standing feuds  were  healed  in  the  common  emotion,  that  Madame 
Josephine  le  Yaillant  condescended  to  exchange  ideas  ^vith  Madame 
Valentin,  and  that  Celeste  from  the  Chateau,  and  Madelon  from  the 
Mairie,  fraternised  \\ith  Madame  Jean ; — or  rather  tried  to  do  so,  for 
that  important  personage  felt  her  importance  doubled,  and  was  less 
accessible  than  usual.  Madame  Jean's  importance  was  doubled,  for 
she  held  to  the  mystery  by  both  ends.  She  was  a  manner  of  co- 
proprie tress  of  the  criminal, — if  criminal  he  was,  of  which  there  was 
1:0  inconsiderable  doubt ; — while  over  the  executive  authority  as  repre- 
i^cntcd  in  the  person  of  la  gendarmerie  itself,  who  would  gainsay  her 
sovereign  influence  ? 

There  was  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  Madame  Jean  really 
did  knov/  everj'thing,  and  accordingly  Madame  Jean  was*  paid  court 
to  instantly,  as  those  arc  who  have  suddenly  been  invested  with  some 
onasual  distinction  or  power.  Besides,  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  ob- 
ier\'ed  to  go  three  times  in  the  course  of  that  eventful  day  to  la  Maisou 
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Pi\.'VOst,  and  at  bis  last  visit,  which  was  late  in  the  day,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  brigadier. 

But  the  public  mind  of  D had  had  time,  even  in  the  space  of 

a  few  hours,  to  become  divided  upon  the  question  of  Prosper  Morel's 
insanity.  That  Prosper  had  had  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Martin 
Pi'ovost  could  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  that  ho  was  the 
actual  murderer,  and,  above  nil,  that  ho  was  the  only  one  who  had 
committed  the  crime, — this  became  quickly  the  cause  of  the  liveliest 
disputes.  Indeed,  this  it  was  which  made  up  the  quarrel  between  the 
rich  grocer's  widow  and  Madame  Josephine  le  Vaillant,  who  both 
happened  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These  ladies  opined  that  some 
person  or  persons  yet  undiscovered  had  really  done  the  deod,  and 
had,  for  some  reason  which  would  later  be  found  out,  been  obliged  to 
make  an  accomplice  of  old  Prosper,  whoso  weak  intellect  had  been 
fairly  upset  by  the  horrible  drama  in  which  ho  had  been  mixed  up. 

The  doctor  at  D was  of  their  way  of  thinking  also,  for  after 

having  spent  an  hour  with  the  Breton  on  the  day  of  his  committal 
to  gaol,  he  confided  to  tho  Juge  do  Paix  that,  according  to  his  belief, 
the  old  man  was  not  altogether  of  sound  mind.  "  There  is  an  evident 
mixture  of  fact  and  imagination  in  all  he  says."  had  been  the  doctor's 
remark.  **  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  is  as  clear  and  precise  as  pos- 
sible, and  unmistakably  sane ;  but  past  that  point,  ho  as  unmistakably 
wanders,  and  cither  ho  is  ignorant  or  he  won't  tell  what  ho  knows. 
I  incline  to  believe  him  ignorant." 

However,  Dr.  Javal  had  been  telegraphed  to  fiom  Cholct,  and  it 
remained  to  bo  soon  what  that  irreverential  young  practitioner's 
opinion  would  be.  Meanwhile,  an  immense  deal  had  already  come 
out,  and  the  craving  public  mind  had  devoured  cue  or  two  hard 
facts, — facts  not  to  be  controverted. 

For  instance,  in  tho  box  dug  up  under  Prosper's  own  directions 
were  found  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  of  a  small  size  for  a  man,  but 
answering  to  tho  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  had 
assisted  at  tho  original  **  instruction  "  in  October,  by  the  foot-marks 
traced  in  the  garden.  Of  course,  in  so  grave  a  matter  a  mere  impres- 
sion loft  upon  men's  memories  was  scarcely  a  thing  to  rest  an  inference 
upon.  Still,  there  were  tho  shoes,  too  small  for  any  one  connected 
with  tho  Prevost  household  ;  and  they  bore  marks  of  having  probably 
been  worn  but  once.  Tho  heels  were  scarcely  soiled,  whilst  the  fore 
part  of  tho  solo  was  still  clogged  with  a  cmst  of  dry  mud,  out  of 
which  a  few  blades  of  dry  grass  were  extracted. 

Now,  as  to  the  money  I  There  was  found,  in  five  small  parcels, — 
two  only  in  rouleaux, — the  sum  of  5,000  frjincs  in  gold  ;  correspondinr^ 
to  what  Monsieur  Richard  had  found  noted  dow^n  on  a  paper  in  his 
ancle's  strong  box.  In  a  small  leathern  pocket-book,  or  portfolio, 
wcro  also  found  a  number  of  bank-notes  wrapped  up  in  a  pieco  of 
paper.    Bat  on  this  paper  woro  written  tho  following  figures  : — 
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"  20     100  fc.  notes. 
12    500      do. 
2  1000      do. 
Total,  10,000  fcs." 

Now,  when  the  notes  were  eonnted  up  they  made  a  total  of  only 
8000,  instead  of  10,000.  The  two  notes  of  1000  francs  each  were 
missing. 

It  became  therefore  evident  that  whoever  the  criminals  really  were, 
they  had  robbed  their  victim  to  a  certain  extent,  though  undoubtedly 
;m  insignificant  one,  considering  the  far  larger  sum  they  had  had  at 
iheir  disposal,  and  had  left  untouched.  Having  taken  this  much, 
why  had  they  taken  no  more  ?     If  dishonest  at  all,  why  so  moderate  ? 

"When  the  fact,  however,  of  the  missing  notes  was  brought  homo  to 
Prosper,  the  old  man's  demeanour  changed  altogether.  Instead  oi 
the  strange  half- dreamy,  half-ecstatic  manner  he  had  assumed  from 
the  first,  he  grew  vehement,  and  all  but  furious.  At  the  bare  sus- 
picion that  he  had  robbed  the  murdered  man,  his  indignation  burst 
violently  forth,  and  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  room  where  he  had 
been  brought  for  the  first  preliminary  examination,  alternately  uttering 
incoherent  phrases  of  bitter  anger,  or  relapsing  into  a  dogged  silence, 
daring  w^hich  he  contented  himself  with  glowering  at  the  mayor,  and 
;4nashing  his  teeth. 

**  One  thing  is  easy  to  see,"  whispered  the  brigadier,  who  was 
jircsent, — apparently  for  the  protection  of  Monsieur  le  Mairo, — "  and 
that  is,  that  if  he  were  enraged,  there's  nothing  he  would  stop  at." 

But  the  Breton  was  unmanageable,  and  sullenly  retreating  into  a 
corner,  declared  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  again  till  the  Cure,  who 
bad  been  sent  for  at  his  desire,  should  have  arrived.  When  the  Cure 
did  come,  the  old  man  rose,  shoved  aside  the  gendarme  with  one 
s\reep  of  his  long  lean  arm,  and,  walking  straight  up  to  the  priest, 
wont  down  on  both  knees  before  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  at  once 
earnest  and  submissive : 

"  I  have  confessed,  father ;  I  have  confessed !  I  have  lightened  my 
soul  of  its  load  ;  I  have  done  what  you  ordered  me  to  do ;  but  tell 
me  I  can  save  my  soul ;  tell  me  the  punishment  will  not  be  eternal ; 
iell  me  I  shall  be  forgiven  ;  tell  mo  that,  mon  pere ;  teU  me  that!  " 

"  My  poor  friend  I  "  said  the  Cure,  with  the  utmost  compassion  in 
Lis  tone,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bucheron's  head ;  **  so  surely 
I-.S  you  confess  your  transgressions,  and  repent  of  them  with  all  your 
Lcart,  so  surely  will  you  be  forgiven.  God's  mercy  is  infinite ;  but 
you  must  confess  all  your  sins ; — ^you  must  withhold  nothing." 

'<  I  have  told  all ! "  exclaimed  the  Breton,  suddenly  springing  to  his 
foct,  and  with  a  glance  of  rekindling  indignation ;  *'  but  am  I  not  to 
leli  the  crimes  of  others,  too  ?    Are  others  to  go  unpunished  ?  " 

The  manner  of  the  man  while  saying  this  was  so  singular,  there 
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Avns  sucli  a  revengeful  air  about  him,  tiiat,  coupled  with  the  very 
unsafe  condition  of  his  intellect,  the  Cure  thought  he  foresaw  a  danger, 
and  determined  to  guard  against  it  as  best  ho  could.  "Prosper  Morel," 
said  ho  sternly,  **  the  confession  of  your  misdeeds  is  what  will  save 
your  soul.  The  misdeeds  of  others  lie  between  God  and  them.  Beware 
of  the  spirit  of  revenge,  my  son  !  it  will  stand  between  you  and 
atonement  even  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  You  will  expiate  nothing 
by  confessing  other  people's  sins.     You  must  repent  of  your  own." 

The  brigadier  fairly  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  impatience  on 
hearing  this,  and  clanked  his  big  sabre  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Mairo 
came  up  to  the  Cure  cautiously,  and  putting  his  mouth  close  to  the 
latter's  eai*,  he  whispered,  "  But  if  we  could  get  him  to  reveal ;  if  wo 
could  get  him  to  put  us  on  the  trace  of " 

The  priest,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  literally  v»'hisked  the  Maire, 
who  was  a  small,  pudgy  one,  into  the  embrasure  of  the  window ;  and, 
standing  with  his  back  tm*!ied  to  Prosper,  so  that  the  an*ested  man 
should  not  overhear  him,  ho  said,  quite  lowly,  **  The  man  is  not  safe ; 
once  set  him  on  revealing,  and  God  only  knows  what  he  v.ill  imagine ! 
He  is  as  likely  as  not  to  *  reveal  *  you  as  his  accomplice." — The  Maire 
started  back  with  horror. — "  Yes  I  every  bit  as  Hkely  as  not.  The 
man  is  not  altogether  sane,  though  he  will  probably  tell  the  entire 
truth  about  himself;  but  don't  trust  him  with  the  lives  and  reputa- 
tions of  others.  There  is  no  saying  to  whom  ho  ov.es  a  grudge, 
or  what  mischief  might  be  done.  Keep  him  to  what  toucht^s  himself 
only." 

The  civil  functionary  obeyed,  though  reluctantly,  for  ho  did  not 
relish  being  baulked  of  a  revelation  or  two. 

**  Now,  Prosper,"  recommenced  the  Cure,  **  toll  the  truth  about  thcso 
missing  notes.  Calm  yourself ;  subdue  your  anger ;  and  now  toll  us 
how  comes  it  that  these  two  lOOO-franc  notes  are  gone  ?  " 

**  I  will  only  speak  if  my  words  are  credited,"  rejoined  the  Breton, 
sullenly. 

**  Speak  to  me.  Prosper,  and  I  will  believe  you,"  continued  the  Cur*'-. 

**  Well,  then,  mon  pore,  by  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  know  nothing 
of  the  money  in  the  box.  I  saw  it  put  in, — the  gold  and  the  leathern 
portfolio, — but  as  it  was  when  put  in,  so  it  has  remained  ever  since." 

**  But,"  objected  the  Cui*e,  "  you  see  these  notes  were  wrapped  up 
in  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was  sealed,  and  the  seal  has  been  broken. 
You  see  these  figm-es,  written  on  the  paper;  they  mark  the  sum 
of  10,000   francs,  and   specify  two    1000-franc   notes.     Those   aro 


1/one." 


"  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  answered  Prosper,  "if  my  own  soul  had  not 
been  sleepless  within  mo  and  tortured  me,  needed  I  to  proclaim  my 
guilt  ?  Was  not  my  innocence  accredited  ?  Have  I  not  come  freely, 
joj'fully,  into  the  enemy's  toils  ?  Have  I  not  come  hero  to  pay  for  tho 
Balvation  of  my  immortal  soul  with  my  mortal  body  ?    This  hand, — 
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li;:s  banr]  '* — and  he  held  his  hand  aloft — **  committed  a  murder  ;  but 
of  iiuy  theft  I  know  nothing.  That  box  has  never  been  touched  since 
1  tamed  it  away  after  the  murder,  till  this  morning  when  I  showed  it 
to  Monsieur  le  Maire.*' 

The  Cure  looked  steadfastly  at  the  prisoner,  who  never  quailed 
before  Lis  gaze. 

*'  3ion  pt-re,"  at  last  added  Prosper,  "  you  must  believe  what  I  say, 
for  you  believe  in  what  the  Gospel  teaches  ;  you  know  that  we  have 
ifouls,  and  that  we  can  save  them ; — they  don't !  "  and  he  waved  his 
anil  over  all  the  other  spectators  of  the  scene.  "  They  believe  not. 
Mod  pere,  tell  them  I  speak  the  truth,  for  I  am  trj'ing  hard  to  save 
mv  soul." 

The  Cure  turned  to  the  Maire,  and  with  great  gravity  said,  **  I  do 
believe  the  man  speaks  the  truth." 

•But,  then,  the  notes  ?"  retorted  the  irritated  Maire ;  **and  the 
broken  seal  ?  " 

*'  Time  and  the  progress  of  the  *  instruction '  will  throw  light  upon 
the  whole,"  rejoined  the  Cun- ;  *'  but  I  must  believe  Prosper  Morel's 
words,  and  I  do  so." 

At  all  events,  nothing  more  was  to  be  made  of  the  Breton ;  and 
before  the  day  closed  a  new  and  quite  unforeseen  direction  was  given 

to  the  current  of  the  public  thought  in  D .    Raoul  de  Morv^ille  was 

arrested  for  having  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Martin  Prevost, 
just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  diligence  which  was  to  convey  him 
tu  \'A-c  railway  station,  where  he  was  to  take  the  night  train  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

vkvettf/s  sorrov.-. 

Of  the  sensation  called  forth  by  this  last  event  it  is  scarcely  necessary 

:<»  s[n.:ik.     Nothing  so  extraordinai'y  had  ever  happened  in  D , 

not  only  '*  within  the  memory  of  man,"  but  even, — as  Monsieur  le  Maire 
proclaimed, — **  in  the  annals  of  history."  A  young  man  of  good  birth, — 
u  hitndsome,  clever,  gay,  himting- and- shooting  gentilhomme, — was 
accused  of  the  murder  of  a  snuffy  old  bourgeois,  of  a  hard-fisted  old 
iihurcr,  who  was  as  much  disliked  as  he  who  was  accused  of  murderinff 
iiim  was  popular  !  True,  the  strange  alteration  in  liaoul's  manner, 
r .)  generally  commented  upon,  was  immediately  referred  to ;  but,  as 
compared  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  all  this  sank  into  nothing ; 
mid  the  past  of  the  tine,  generous  young  fellow,  who,  without  having 
bad  a  **  chance  "  in  life,  had  **  got  on"  all  by  himself,  mastered  a 
;.';ood,  sound  education,  and  never  deserved  an  enemy,  rose  up  now  in 
the  minds  of  his  townsmen,  and  protested  against  the  awful  accusation 
under  which  he  laliourcd. 

From  the  moment  when  j'oung   Morville  was  arrested  less  was 
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known  of  what  took  place  than  had  been  hitherto  the  case,  and  the 
public  mind  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  tortured  by  the  efforts  made 
to  preserve  secrecy.  This  much  was  known,  that,  between  the  hour 
of  his  arrest  and  midnight,  two  telegrams  had  been  exchanged  between 

D and  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  which  w^as  rather  more 

than  eight  English  miles  distant ;  and  D ,  as  we  know,  not  having 

a  telegraph  station,  on  each  occasion  a  man  on  horseback  had  to  be 
sent  off, — which  produced  a  great  impression. 

The  day  following  Raoul's  arrest  more  telegraphic  messages  were 
despatched  to  and  fro,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  Monsieur  le 
Sous-Prtfet  might  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Do  what  the  **  authorities  "  would, — and  they  did  do  their  utmost, 
— some  few  scraps  of  information  did  ooze  out ;  and  it  remained  an 
averred  fact  that  the  brigadier  had  stayed  more  than  an  hour  in  la 
Maison  Prevost !  Nay,  that  he  had  actually  breakfasted  with  Madame 
Jean  in  her  kitchen, — it  was  her  second  breakfast, — and  that  she  had 
brought  from  the  cellar  and  devoted  to  the  especial  usage  of  "  Monsieur 
Fredori  "  a  bottle  of  some  old  Burgundy  by  which  her  defunct  master 
set  extraordinar}'  store.  How  did  this  get  known  ?  Well,  there  are 
assuredly  genii  who  preside  over  the  longings  of  human  curiosity ;  and 
in  this  case  the  particular  genius  was  supposed  to  be  Nicholas,  the 
**  out- door  man,"  who  had  seen  the  wine  brought  up  from  the  cellar, 
and  not  got  one  drop  of  it  to  drink. 

Disjointed,  garbled  evidences,  therefore,  did,  as  I  have  said,  leak 
out,  and  the  public  ended  by  obtaining  some  few  scraps  wherewith 
to  still  its  hunger ;  for  Madame  Jcnn,  though  a  very  inaccessible 
woman,  was  mortal,  after  all,  and  could  not  wholly  withstand  the 
amount  of  flattery  with  which  she  was  assailed  that  day.  Why,  she 
received  in  her  kitchen  the  visit  conjointly  of  those  two  *Meading" 
persons,  Madame  Valentin  and  Madame  Josephine  le  Yaillant,  who,  in 
chorus,  styled  her  their  ^^  dear*'  Madame  Jean,  and  promised  her,  the 
one,  some  liqueur  des  iles,  sweet  enough  to  ruin  all  her  teeth,  the 
other,  some  very  curious  snuff,  against  neither  of  which  seductions 
was  that  stem  female  proof. 

By  the  time,  then,  that  noon  had  been  rung  out  from  the  church 

steeple  of  D ,  several  small  facts  had  crept  forth,  been  eagerly 

pounced  upon,  and,  naturally  enough,  distorted.  It  seemed  clearly 
ascertained  that  with  the  robbery  liaoul  would  be  proved  to  have 
nothing  to  do;  and  that,  of  course,  obtained  credence  at  once. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  frightful  proof  of  his  guilt  was  whispered 
about.  It  was  stated  that  the  shoes  found  in  the  wooden  box  with 
the  money,  and  so  much  too  small  for  any  of  the  feet  on  which 
they  had  till  now  been  tried,  fitted  young  De  Morville  perfectly! 
It  was  asserted  that,  with  the  exception  of  trying  on  the  shoes, — 
which  was  an  invention  of  the  Maire's, — Baoul  had,  as  yet,  not  been 
subjected  to  any  investigation ;  that  he  was  kept  very  privately,  and 
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was  not  to  bo  cxamiued  till  precise  instructions  came  &om  the  Chef 
Lien. 

Touching  the  woodcutter,  somewhat  more  was  known,  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  made  some  very  strange  depositions.  Ho  was  said 
to  have  declared  that  the  whole  night  preceding  the  murder  had  been 
spent  by  him  inside  old  Prevost's  house ! — a  fact  w^hich,  as  Madame 
Jean  remarked,  "would  have  made  yom*  blood  run  cold,  if  it  was 
not  Fucb  a  palpable  impossibility."  And  here,  again,  opinion  was 
obliged  to  incline  towards  the  conviction  of  Prosper's  partial  insanity. 
Then,  again,  "when  simply  questioned  as  to  what  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Raoul  de  Morville,  he  merely  stared,  hastily  said  ho  was 
the  best  shot  in  the  country,  and  refused  any  further  answer.  In 
reality  the  Breton  appeared,  with  each  passing  hour,  to  be  narrowing 
his  attention  more  and  more  to  one  single  point,  namely,  to  his  own 
personal  guilt,  and  to  the  certainty  of  achieving  forgiveness  by  expia- 
tion. He  was  more  mystical  than  ever,  and  had  passed  the  night  in 
praying,  singing  the  "Do  Profundis,"  and  covering  the  walls  of  his 
cell  with  his  favourite  v»Titings  and  images,  produced  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  which  the  gaoler  saw  no  harm  in  letting  him  have. 
All  bis  ideas  rnn  the  same  way.  "  Expiation !  **  was  the  v/ord  for 
ever  on  his  lips,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  his  prison,  or  squatted  on 
the  floor,  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  muttering:  "  The  sacrifice  of 
blood!"  or,  *' The  price!  the  price!  0  Lord!  the  full  price!"  or, 
•*  As  I  sinned,  so  I  pay ! ''  When  not  thus  occupied,  he  was  stubbornly- 
silent  and  sullen,  refusing  to  exchange  a  syllable  "svith  the  gardicn 
whom  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  with  him  in  his  cell. 

*' A\TiV  ;im  I  to  bo  tormented?"  he  had  onco  said.  *' I  have 
owned  my  crime  ;  they  knovv'  it,  up  there.  What  more  is  required  ? 
Why  not  give  me  my  chance  quickly  ?  I  have  purchased  my  sal- 
vation ;  why  do  they  shut  the  gates  through  which  I  am  to  go  to 
it  ? ''  This  very  fixity  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  bucheron  thi'catcned 
to  make  the  case  a  vastly  conipKcated  one. 

**  It  will  be  extremely  hard  for  justice  to  see  the  way  out,"  observed 
the  doctor,  **for  the  longer  the  whole  lasts,  the  more  rooted  become 
the  convictions, — or  delusions, — of  that\vretched  old  man,  and  the  more 
difiioult  it  will  be  to  discover  what  is  fact  and  what  hallucination.  He 
gets  madder  with  every  half-hour  of  solitude,  and  we  shall  end  by,  in 
reality,  possessing  only  two  positive  certainties, — one,  that  Martin 
Provost  was  murdered,  and  the  other,  that  Morel  had  something  to 
do  vrlth  it.  But  what  then?  I  doubt  our  ever  getting  very  far 
be  vend  thai." 

Somev.'hat  later  in  the  day  Monsieur  le  Guru's  Lise  made  her 
appearance  in  her  master's  study,  and  announced  to  him  that  la 
demoiselle  Vevette  'svishcd  to  speak  to  him.  The  Cure  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  e\'ident  perturbation  of  spirit  when  this 
took  place,  and   he   at  first   looked  rather  vacantly   at   Liso,  who 
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repeated  her  message.  Before  he  had  found  time  to  express  his 
readiness  to  receive  her,  Vevetto  was  standing  at  the  room-door,  and 
one  moment  after  they  were  together  alone. 

The  girl  came  forward  with  both  her  hands  strett'hcd  out,  which 
the  Cure  took  in  both  his,  and  then  he  looked  at  her.  She  was  making 
strong  efforts  to  speak,  and  her  lips  quivered  and  twitched,  and  she 
gasped,  whilst  the  contraction  in  her  throat  prevented  all  distinct 
utterance.  **  My  child  !  "  said  the  priest,  tenderly.  Again  she  tried 
to  speak,  but  in  vain ;  and  clutching  his  fingers  in  a  tighter  grasp, 
she  sank  upon  her  knees ;  and,  resting  her  head  upon  the  Cure*8 
hands,  burst  into  a  fit  of  violent,  irrepressible  sobbing. 

He  raised  her  up,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  laid  his  hand  gently  and 
reverently  upon  her  head,  and  seating  himself  near  her,  left  hor 
to  compose  herself,  without  attempting  to  comfoi-t  her  by  useless 
phrases. 

"When  the  first  paroxysm  of  gidef  was  a  little  abated  he  spoke  to 
her.  "  You  have  done  well,  my  poor  little  one,  to  come  to  me  at 
once,"  he  said ;  **  for  if  consolation,  and  hope,  are  to  be  had  anywhere, 
it  is  here.  You  know  that  there  is  no  limit  to  my  devotion  to  you  ; 
you  know  that  I  promised  yom*  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  that  I  would 
ill  ways  watch  over  you." 

Vevette  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes;  and,  after  a  last 
struggle,  Ibolfcra'up,  and,  though  still  with  difficulty,  she  spoke  ; 
'*  Father,"  said  she,  and  though  the  voice  shook,  the  expression  of 
the  face  was  strangely  resolute,  **  whatever  comes,  I  will  be  Haours 
wife.  Help  us,  or  I  shall  die  !  "  and  she  clung  to  the  sleeve  of  his 
soutane. 

"  I  will  help  you,"  replied  the  priest  impressively,  but  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  surprise  ;  **  but,  my  dearest  child,  will  you 
help  me  to  help  you  both  ?  Will  ^  ou  do  your  best  ?  Will  you,  for 
his  sake,  be  calm, — that  is,  try  to  l)e  so, — and  will  you  really  follow 
the  instructions  I  may  give  you  ?  " 

**  I  will,"  answered  Vevette,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  his  face,  or 
her  fingers  off  his  sleeve. 

**  Well,  then  ;  let  us  try  to  put  some  order  in  our  thoughts  and  in 
our  proceedings.  Tell  me,  does  any  one  in  your  own  family  guess  at 
what  you  have  just  told  me  ?  " 

**  No  one." 

**  I  confess,"  continued  the  priest,  *'  I  have  never  had  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  all  this  ;  though,  perhaps,  to  a  man  of  the  world,  it  might 
have  appeared  inevitable.  How  long  have  you  been  engajred  to 
alaoul  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  mon  pere,"  answered  she  simply,  **  but  I  think 
always.  You  know  we  were  children  together,  till  Felicio  and  I  went 
to  the  Vislt:ition  ;  and  when  wo  como  back  home,  it  was  always  the 
same ;  and  I  never  could  marry  any  one  but  Raoul." 
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The  Cure  sat  for  a  moment  silently,  with  compressed  lips  and 
knitted  brow. 

**  Of  course,"  ho  then  said,  **  you  are  convinced  of  RaouVs  inno- 
cence ?  " 

Her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  cheeks  burnt  as  she  cried,  **  As  con- 
\-iiiced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence  I  As  convinced  as  you  are 
too  I  •'  she  added  triumphantly. 

The  Cur«  looked  at  her  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "Yes, 
Vevette,''  ho  rejoined,  "  I  am  morally  convinced  that  Monsieur  de 
Morville  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  murder,  but  that  is  not  all. 
Innocence  is  not  sufficient  always,  and  we  must  guard  against  com- 
plications. There  are  some  very  strange  facts  in  this  case,  and 
the  more  we  believe  in  our  friend's  guiltlessness,  the  better  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them.  One  thing  would  be,  in  any  other  case, 
immensely  in  his  favour,  and  that  is,  that  Prosper  Morel  denies  bis 
complicity  altogether." 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Vevette  joyfully,  **  what  more  can  be 
required  ?" 

''  A  great  deal  more,  I  fear,  for  you  see  Prosper  is  himself  a  most 
unsafe  witness.  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
is  more  than  half  mad  ;  facts  have  to  be  weighed." 

**  But  no  fact  can  possibly  criminate  Raoul,"  cried  Vevette  im- 
patiently. 

**  In  your  mind  and  mine,  no  !  But  we  are  not  magistrates,  and  I 
fear  that  Richard  Pre  vest  has  been  forced  to  make  a  deposition  that 
implicates " 

**  Richard  Prevost !  "  interrupted  she  indignantly,  and  springing  to 
her  feet,  **  Richard  Prevost !  that  wretched,  vile,  cowardly  creature  ! 
Oh !  bow  I  always  hated  and  desf)ised  him  !  What  has  he  dared  to 
say  ?  " 

**  Vevette ! "  said  the  Cure,  rising  also,  and  confronting  the  gii'I, 
whose  usually  gentle  aspect  was  literally  transfigured  with  rage  and 
cuntempt,  "  Vevette,  calm  yourself  and  attend  to  me.  I  was  never  a 
particuliir  friend  of  Richard  Prevost's.  His  nature  has  nothing  in  it 
sympathetic  for  me.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  selfish,  weak, 
pxurse-proud  man ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  in  this  case  he  lias 
behaved  well, — very  w^ell.  You  must  believe  me.  Monsieur  Prevoi?t 
has  not  only  behaved  well ;  he  has  behaved  with  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness, and  shown  the  utmost  repugnance  to  bear  any  testimony  against, 
any  one ;  but,  as  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  there  are  facts  which  are 
embarrassing,  and " 

**  Oh  !  forgive  me,  mon  pere !  forgive  me  I  "  entreated  Vevette, 
the  tears  streaming  afresh  down  her  cheeks.  **  I  will  speak  ill  of  no 
one,  I  promise  you ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  bear ; — and  all  the  harder  that 
I  know  my  own  sin  in  loving  Raoul  as  I  do  ;  loving  him  better  than 
everything !  "  and  she  wmng  her  hands  in  despair. 
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*'  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  Cure,  seizing  her  hands  in  his,  and 
not  sorry  to  divert  her  thoughts  into  a  new  channel ;  "  what  is  this 
nonsense,  Vevette?  You  mean  to  be  Raoul*s  wife,  do  you  not,  if  it 
pleases  God  to  bring  him  safe  out  of  all  these  troubles  ?  And  as  I 
know  you,  I  know  beyond  all  doubt  that  you  will  at  all  times  be 
worthy  to  be  his  wife, — be  pure  and  spotless  as  snow."  He  looked 
hard  at  her,  and  spoke  slowly. 

And  she,  with  a  deep  blush,  whispered  "  Yes,  I  will." 

**  Well  then,"  ho  resumed,  with  what  was  almost  an  accent  of  irri- 
tation, "  what  is  all  this  absurdity, — all  this  exaggeration  ?  We  have 
trials  and  troubles  enough  before  us ;  don't  let  us  increase  them  by  our 
own  voluntary  act.  Let  us  try  to  act  and  think  uprightly,  honestly, 
and  not  get  entangled  in  any  of  the  villainously  crooked  ways  of  over- 
scrupulousness.  Beware  of  that,  Yevette.  It  all  comes  from  the  false 
teachings  of  the  convent.  I  know  it  well ;  it*8  not  the  first  time  I've 
had  to  deal  with  it." 

**  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  interrupted  Yevette  ;  "  it  is  all  too  late  now. 
I  cannot  repent,  but  I  know  my  sin.  I  know  I  am  risking  my  siilva- 
tion  in  loving  him  as  I  do,  but  I  will  risk  it.  I  will  risk  life  and  soul 
for  him  now." 

•*  You  vnW  do  no  such  thing,"  interrupted  the  priest,  in  an  ex- 
tremely stem  tone.  **  You  shall  learn  to  distinguish  between  real 
right  and  real  wrong,  my  poor  child,  or  I  will  not  help  you.  I  v.ill 
have  no  false  morality ;  above  all,  no  false  purity, — ^which  is  of  all 
things  the  most  impure.  You  shall  see  the  truth  and  worship 
it.  You  shall  love  God  and  fear  Him,  and  bear  whatever  He  gives 
you  to  bear, — mark  you,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  when  onco 
you  are  the  ^vife  of  the  man  you  have  chosen,  you  shall  love  him 
with  all  your  heart,  wholly  and  entirely,  and  so  that  you  shall  lovo 
nothing  else  in  the  whole  world  half  as  much.  And  you  shall  do 
this  because  this  is  Christian  law,  the  law  of  God,  whatever  all  the 
Jesuits  and  all  the  nuns  in  all  the  convents  in  Christendom  may  tell 
you  to  the  contrary.  And  now,  my  poor  dear  child,  go  home, 
try  to  bo  calm,  lift  your  whole  heart  up  to  God,  and  rely  upon  me 
utterly." 

Strengthened,  though  somewhat  abashed,  by  the  Cure's  resolute 
ways,  Yevette  prepared  to  obey.  When  she  had  reached  the  door, 
**  Mon  pere,"  inquired  she,  "  may  I  not  know  what  it  is  Monsieur 
Richard  had  to  say  ?  You  see  I  am  quiet  now ;  and  I  will  never 
speak  ill  of  Monsieur  Richard  again." 

The  Cure  reflected,  and  answered  at  last ;  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
refuse,  but  it  would  be  worse  if  you  heard  what  has  happened  from 
any  one  else.  Promise  me  to  be  courageous,  and  to  trust  in  Provi- 
dence for  help.  Monsieur  Richard  has  been  obliged  to  produce  a 
letter  which  ho  found  after  his  uncle's  death,  in  which  Raoul  asks 
old  Prevost  for  two  thousand  francs,  and  8a3r8,  that  if  he  does  not 
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obtain  them  within  a  week,  lifo  is  worthless  to  him.  The  letter  is 
dated  just  a  week  before  the  murder." 

"  RaonI  never  wrote  it,"  exclaimed  Vovette. 

"  Baonl  did  write  it,  my  child,"  retorted  the  Cure,  "  for  I  have  had 
the  letter  in  my  hands,  and  read  it." 

"  Has  Baool  seen  it  ?  "  she  asked  wildly. 

"  Not  yet,  it  has  not  been  shown  to  him  yet ;  they  are  waiting  for 
farther  instructions  from  the  Chef  Lieu."  And  then,  seeing  that 
Vevette  was  almost  fainting  from  the  effects  of  this  last  piece  of  news, 
"My  child,"  he  added  gravely  and  tenderly,  "  the  discovery  of  this 
letter  does  not  destroy  my  moral  conviction  in  Raoul's  innocence. 
It  must  not  injure  yours.  Go,  and  trust  in  God,  and  at  all  moments 
rely  upon  my  devotion." 

And  she  went,  monmfolly,  but  determined  to  do  her  best. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE   JUGE   d'iNSTKUCTION. 

As  the  doctor  had  predicted,  the  complications  of  the  case  became 
more  embarrassing  with  every  hour,   and  when  the  "authorities" 

had  arrived  at  D , — which  they  did  the  third  day  after  Raoul's 

arrest, — and  an  " instruction"  had  for  the  second  time  been  set  on  foot 
touching  the  murder  of  Martin  Provost,  the  proceedings  were  quickly 
involved  in  such  intricacy  of  detail,  that  the  wisest  of  the  magistrates 
declared  there  was  no  means  of  seeing  clear  in  the  matter.  This 
being  so,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  French  lawyers  being 
granted,  of  course  the  current  of  professional  opinion  set  in  dead 
against  the  prisoners,  and  more,  even,  against  Monsieur  de  Morville 
than  against  Prosper. 

Everything  combined  to  make  Raoul  the  more  interesting  culprit 
of  the  two  ;  and  the  singularly  sharp,  inhuman  propensities  which 
invariably  develop  themselves  in  a  Frenchman  the  moment  he  has 
to  do  with  the  workings  of  criminal  law,  gave  themselves  full  swing 
directly  there  was  a  probability  of  a  condemnation  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society. 

No  one  who  does  not  live  in  French  society, — who  is  not  "  of  it," — 
will  ever  attain  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inordinate  measure  of 
that  society's  conserv^atism.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of 
injustice  or  cruelty  at  which  the  individual  in  Franco  will  stop  if  you 
appeal  to  him  in  the  name  of  "  society,"  and  remind  him  of  his 
protective  duties  as  a  member  of  it. 

And  the  origin  of  all  this  ferocity, — ^as  it  is  of  nearly  all  cruelty, — is 
simply  fear.  To  be  governed,  defended,  and  if  needed,  avenged  I  to 
be  in  every  possible  and  imaginable  way  "taken  care  of,"  is  the 
eternal  ideal  of  a  Frenchman  1     And  the  most  perfect  lamb  of  a 
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he  addod.  And  when  he  was  asked  who  the  ** tempter"  was,  he 
invariably  replied,  "  The  devil  in  the  form  of  a  man !  " 

Who  this  **  man  **  was  he  stubbornly  refused  to  say,  and  when 
driven  too  far,  would  sit  down  and  oppose  silence  only  to  all  questions. 
'*  Take  him  back  to  his  cell  and  lock  him  up  till  he  chooses  to  speak  ; 
I  can  wait  for  ever !  '*  was  l^e  Juge*s  sole  resource ;  but  to  this  the 
Breton  always  jdelded ; — the  notion  of  perpetual  and  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  no  **  chance  of  expiation,"  as  he  termed  it,  being  fuU  of 
invincible  terror  to  his  gloomy  superstitious  nature. 

The  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed  was,  according 
to  the  account  extracted  from  the  bucheron,  as  follows ; — ^The  moment 
Madame  Jean  and  Nicholas  were  both  gone  out.  Prosper  stole  from 
his  hiding-place, — ^where  that  had  been  he  refused  to  say, — and  crept 
upstairs  to  his  master's  room.  On  looking  through  the  key-hole  he 
perceived  Monsieur  Prevost,  already  dressed,  and  standing  in  front 
of  his  desk,  which  was  open.  Ho  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  told 
to  come  in,  began  by  asking  pardon  for  coming  at  such  an  early 
hour, — it  was  then  about  half-past  six, — but  he  said  that,  being, — 
as  his  master  knew, — obliged  to  go  to  Jouzy, — a  village  some  five 
miles  off, — to  deliver  some  timber,  he  had  thought  it  well  to  come 
and  consult  Monsieur  touching  the  arrangement  to  bo  made  about  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood  to  be  furnished  for  sleepers  to  the  railway 
administration.      Ho   reminded   old    Prevost  that   when   at  Jouzy 

he  was  not  very  far  from  the  M station,  and  that,  instead  of 

losing  another  day,  he  might  as  well  settle  about  the  sleepers  at 
once.  He  said  ho  was  persuaded  his  victim  would  immediately  search 
for  the  minute  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  railway  people,  and 
that  he  should  then  have  him  at  his  mercy.  This  was  precisely  what 
happened.  Martin  Provost  bent  forwards  and  pulled  out  a  drawer  in 
his  desk  in  which  he  kept  papers  of  importance ;  and  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  so  doing,  Prosper  took  a  deliberate  aim  from  behind  with  a  ham- 
mer which  ho  had  concealed  under  his  blouse,  and  hit  him  just  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  old  Prevost  fell  without 
uttering  even  a  groan,  only  stretching  forth  his  arms.  The  murderer 
avowed  that,  after  his  victim  had  fallen,  he  struck  him  twice  or  three 
times  more.  He  could  not  tell  precisely  how  many  times,  but  ho 
said  he  struck  him  to  make  sure  he  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  his  escape  was  clear  enough,  and, — favoured  as  tho 
abominable  deed  had  been  by  chance, — easy  enough  to  understand. 
Wiping  the  hammer  on  the  clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  he  concealed  it 
again  under  his  blouse,  and  crept  down-stairs.  He  then  went  into  tho 
Htorc-room  opening  on  to  the  court,  in  the  window  whereof,  as  wo 
may  remember,  a  pane  had  been  taken  out.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  himself,  during  the  night  time,  extracted  this  window-pane  quite 
at  his  ease.  The  opening  was  large,  sufHcient  to  allow  of  the  passago 
of  a  man's  body.    Ho  got  out  that  way  into  the  court,  and  crossed  it 
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to  the  kitchen  garden.  There  he  found  the  pair  of  shoos  of  which  we 
have  heard ;  and  there  another  act  of  the  drama  took  place,  which  we 
Y.ill  give  in  the  Breton's  own  words. 

"  I  took  off  my  own  shoos  where  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard 
ceased,  tied  them  with  their  own  laces  to  my  leathern  belt,  and 
waited." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  the  Juge. 

**  For  the  devil,"  was  the  reply ;  **  and  he  came  quickly.  Ho  gave 
me  the  box ;  it  was  a  small  one  that  used  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
press  in  Monsieur's  room  ;  it  had  no  key  ;  it  shut  with  a  hook  only ; 
hii  opened  it,  shovv^ed  me  the  gold  and  the  pocket-book  ;  shut  it  again, 
and  I  put  it  under  my  arm  and  went  away.  To  cross  the  garden  so 
as  to  mislead  by  the  footmarks,  I  shoved  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  into 
the  shoes,  and  walked  as  well  as  I  could, — ^it  is  a  very  short  distance, — 
trying  to  make  a  very  heavy  indent  in  the  earth.  Outside  the  garden 
comes  the  field  that  leads  down  to  the  little  stream  running  into  the 
Cholct  high-road.  There  was  not  a  soul  anjrwhere  within  sight ; 
— seven  o'clock  had  not  yet  struck ; — so  I  made  my  way  across  the 
add  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream." 

*'  Still  in  those  small  shoes  ?  "  inquired  the  Juge. 

*'  Still  with  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  in  those  shoes,"  was  the 
cmswcr. 

**  It's  impossible,"  retorted  the  magistrate  ;  "  simply  impossible  !  " 

**  Then  ask  me  nothing  more,"  was  the  bucheron's  rejoinder ;  and 

half  an  hour  was  spent  in  inducing  him  to  speak.     Then  he  resumed 

his  story. 
''  Cn  the  edge  of  the  water,"  he  said,  "  I  rested,  took  off  the  shoes, 

opened  the  box, — which  w^as  just  big  enough  to  hold  them, — put 

them  into  it,  and  walked  bare-foot  down  the  stream  to  the  road. 

-VI]  trace  was  then  lost.     I  dropped  my  hammer  among  the  stones 

at  Iho  bottom  of  the  water,  and  if  you  look  for  it  there,  you  will  find 

it.     I  DOW  put  on  my  own  shoes,  saw  that  there  was  no  one  in  sight, 

crosHcd  the  high  road  quickly,  plunged  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite 

side,  and  knew  I  was  safe  then.     I  made  my  way  round,  by  a  detour 

of  more  than  an  hour,  to  the  place  where  I  was  arrested  the  other 

■  :v,  and  where  I  have  lived  almost  ever  since.     I  buried  the  box 

Hero,  and  over  it  I  raised  at  first  a  hut  of  branches  and  tAvigs,  where 

I  could  find  shelter  if  it  rained  hard  ;  later,  I  built  what  stands  there 

LOW,  and  I  tried  to  construct  a  chapel." 

*'  When  did  you  do  that  ?  "  was  asked. 

"  After  the  Feast  for  the  Dead." 

Poyond  this,  nothing  was  to  be  learnt,  and  all  the  bullying  of  the 
Jage  d'lnstruction  was  of  no  use.  The  hammer  was  sought  for  in 
the  stream,  and  found  ;  and,  so  far,  the  old  man's  statements  received 
material  confirmation.  But  the  Juge  d'lnstruction,  whose  mind  was 
Hade  up  beforehand,  would  not  accept  one  word  about  the  use  made 
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ho  added.  And  when  ho  was  asked  who  the  **  tempter "  was,  he 
invariably  replied,  "  The  devil  in  the  form  of  a  man  !  " 

Who  this  "  man "  was  he  stubbornly  refused  to  say,  and  when 
driven  too  far,  would  sit  down  and  oppose  silence  only  to  all  questions. 
'*  Take  him  back  to  his  cell  and  lock  him  up  till  he  chooses  to  speak  ; 
I  can  wait  for  ever! '*  was  l^e  Juge*s  sole  resource;  but  to  this  the 
Breton  always  yielded ; — the  notion  of  perpetual  and  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  no  "  chanco  of  expiation,"  as  he  termed  it,  being  full  of 
invincible  terror  to  his  gloomy  superstitious  nature. 

The  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed  was,  according 
to  the  account  extracted  from  the  bucheron,  as  follows ; — ^The  moment 
Madame  Jean  and  Nicholas  were  both  gone  out.  Prosper  stole  from 
his  hiding-place, — where  that  had  been  he  refused  to  say, — and  crept 
upstairs  to  his  master's  room.  On  looking  through  the  key-hole  he 
perceived  Monsieur  Prevost,  already  dressed,  and  standing  in  front 
of  his  desk,  which  was  open.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  told 
to  come  in,  began  by  asking  pardon  for  coming  at  such  an  early 
hour, — it  was  then  about  half-past  six, — but  he  said  that,  being, — 
as  his  master  knew, — obliged  to  go  to  Jouzy, — a  village  some  five 
miles  off, — to  deliver  some  timber,  he  had  thought  it  well  to  come 
and  consult  Monsieur  touching  the  arrangement  to  be  made  about  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood  to  be  furnished  for  sleepers  to  the  railway 
administration.      Ho   reminded   old    Prevost   that   when   at  Jouzy 

he  was  not  very  far  from  the  M station,  and  that,  instead  of 

losing  another  day,  he  might  as  well  settle  about  the  sleepers  at 
once.  He  said  he  was  persuaded  his  victim  would  immediately  search 
for  the  minute  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  railway  people,  and 
that  he  should  then  have  him  at  his  mercy.  This  was  precisely  what 
happened.  Martin  Prevost  bent  forwards  and  pulled  out  a  drawer  in 
his  desk  in  which  he  kept  papers  of  importance ;  and  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  so  doing,  Prosper  took  a  deliberate  aim  from  behind  with  a  ham- 
mer which  ho  had  concealed  under  his  blouse,  and  hit  him  just  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  old  Prevost  fell  without 
uttering  even  a  groan,  only  stretching  forth  his  arms.  The  murderer 
:ivowed  that,  after  his  victim  had  fallen,  bo  struck  him  twice  or  throe 
times  more.  Ho  could  not  tell  precisely  how  many  times,  but  ho 
said  he  struck  him  to  make  sure  he  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  his  escape  was  clear  enough,  and, — favoured  as  tho 
abominable  deed  had  been  by  chance, — easy  enough  to  understand. 
\yiping  the  hammer  on  the  clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  he  concealed  it 
again  under  his  blouse,  and  crept  down-stairs.  He  then  went  into  the 
store-room  opening  on  to  tho  court,  in  the  window  whereof,  as  wo 
may  remember,  a  pane  had  been  taken  out.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  himself,  during  tho  night  time,  extracted  this  window-pane  quite 
at  his  ease.  Tho  opening  was  largo,  sufiicient  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  a  man's  body.    Ho  got  out  that  way  into  the  court,  and  crossed  it 
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to  the  kitchen  garden.  There  he  found  the  pair  of  shoos  of  which  we 
have  heard ;  and  there  another  act  of  the  drama  took  place,  which  we 
v.iU  give  in  the  Breton's  own  words. 

"  I  took  off  my  own  shoos  where  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard 
ceased,  tied  them  with  their  own  laces  to  my  leathern  belt,  and 
waited." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  the  Juge. 

"  For  tlie  de\*il/'  was  the  reply ;  "  and  he  came  quickly.  Ho  gave 
mc  the  box ;  it  was  a  small  one  that  used  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
press  in  Monsieur's  room ;  it  had  no  key  ;  it  shut  with  a  hook  only  ; 
bo  opened  it,  showed  me  the  gold  and  the  pocket-book  ;  shut  it  again, 
and  I  put  it  under  my  arm  and  went  away.  To  cross  the  garden  so 
as  to  mislead  by  the  footmarks,  I  shoved  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  into 
the  shoes,  and  walked  as  well  as  I  could, — it  is  a  very  short  distance, — 
trying  to  make  a  very  heavy  indent  in  the  earth.  Outside  the  garden 
comes  the  field  that  leads  down  to  the  little  stream  running  into  the 
Cholet  high-road.  There  was  not  a  soul  anjrwhere  within  sight ; 
— seven  o'clock  had  not  yet  struck ; — so  I  made  my  way  across  the 
neld  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream." 

*'  Still  in  those  small  shoes  ?  "  inquired  the  Juge. 

*'  Still  with  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  in  those  shoes,"  was  the 
rinsAvcr. 

**It's  impossible,"  retorted  the  magistrate  ;  **  simply  impossible  !  " 

"  Then  ask  me  nothing  more,"  was  the  bucheron*s  rejoinder ;  and 

half  an  hour  was  spent  in  inducing  him  to  speak.     Then  he  resumed 

liis  storv. 

"  On  the  edge  of  the  water,"  ho  said,  "I  rested,  took  off  the  shoes, 

cpop-od  the  box, — which  was  just  big  enough  to  hold  them, — put 

fiiein  into  it,  and  walked  bare-foot  down  the  stream  to  the  road. 

.'<Ji  trace  was  then  lost.     I  dropped  my  hammer  among  the  stones 

:d  iho  bottom  of  the  water,  and  if  you  look  for  it  there,  you  will  find 

it.     I  DOW  put  on  my  own  shoes,  savv^  that  there  was  no  ono  in  sight, 

crossed  the  high  road  quickly,  plunged  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite 

Fide,  and  knew  I  was  safe  then.     I  made  my  way  round,  by  a  detour 

of  iiiorc  than  an  horn',  to  the  place  v/here  I  was  arrested  the  other 

^r.^  and  where  I  have  lived  almost  ever  since.     I  buried  the  box 

*i;cre,  and  over  it  I  raised  at  first  a  hut  of  branches  and  t\vigs,  where 

I  could  find  shelter  if  it  rained  hard  ;  later,  I  built  what  stands  there 

:.ow,  and  I  tried  to  construct  a  chapel." 

*'  When  did  you  do  that  ?  "  was  asked. 

**  -Vfter  the  Feast  for  the  Dead." 

r.yond  this,  nothing  was  to  be  learnt,  and  all  the  bullying  of  the 
'Tage  d'Jnstruction  was  of  no  use.  The  hammer  was  sought  for  in 
the  stream,  and  found  ;  and,  so  far,  the  old  man's  statements  received 
material  confirmation.  But  the  Juge  d'Instruction,  whose  mind  was 
nadc  up  beforehand,  would  not  accept  one  word  about  the  use  made 
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of  the  shoes.  These  fitted  Eaoul  de  Momlle  perfectly,  and  that  was 
proof  enough  of  his  guilt, — ^more  than  sufficient,  comhined  vdth  his 
letter  to  the  murdered  man. 

To  do  Eichard  Prevost  justice,  the  fact  of  his  having  had  to  produce 
this  letter  seemed  to  cause  him  unutterahle  pain.  The  Cure  called  upon 
him,  and,  as  a  friend  of  RaouFs,  spoke  to  him  upon  the  fearful  suhject, 
and  was  touched  hy  the  grief  he  showed.  Monsieur  Bichard  inquired 
from  him  to  what  it  was  possible  that  Haoul  alluded  by  the  closing 
words  of  his  letter  to  old  Prevost,  in  which  he  mentioned  a  "service" 
rendered  to  his  mother  ?  The  Cure  said  there  was  a  ver}-  good 
reason  for  it. 

"  It  was  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,"  he  recounted.     "  I  was 

then  Vicaire  of  D ,  and  already  ultimate  at  the  Chateau,  and  at 

la  Morvilliere.  Madame  de  Morville  and  Madame  de  Yerancour  were 
bosom  friends,  and  I  was  the  intermediary  of  the  charities  their 
limited  means  allowed  them  to  dispense.  Madame  de  Morville  was  just 
eighteen,  and  a  wife  of  not  a  year*s  standing.  Old  Madame  Prevost, 
your  uncle's  mother,  was  an  old  woman,  who  died  a  couple  of  years 
later.  I  would  fain  not  speak  ill  of  my  neighbour,  but  I  believe 
your  uncle's  father  to  have  been  about  as  completely  wanting  in  all 
^ood  qualities  as  ever  man  was.  He  ill-treated  his  wretched  wife, 
who  was  older  than  himself,  and,  above  all,  he  insisted  on  her  openly 
professing  the  impious  doctrines  he  himself  professed.  The  unhappy 
woman, — who  had  no  particular  convictions  of  any  kind,  and  no  great 
stock  of  goodness  either, — had  one  tender  point.  Your  uncle  Martin 
was  then  a  young  man.  He  fell  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  was  at 
death's  door.  La  Mere  Prevost,  as  she  was  called,  was  in  such 
despair,  that  she  came  in   secret   to  my  superior,   the   then  Cure 

of  D ,  and  implored  his  help.     He  did  what  ho  thought  right ; 

— I  don't  think  it  was  so  ; — he  told  her  to  repent,  to  do  penance,  to 
return  to  her  religious  duties,  and  to  give  whatever  she  could  in 
charity.  She  brought  him  five  hundred  francs  the  next  day !  But 
now  comes  the  pith  of  the  story.  AYhere  did  she  get  them  ?  It  was 
supposed  she  had  stolen  them  fi*om  her  husband !  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  was  in  gi'eat  danger  of 
being  turned  out  of  doors  or  beaten  to  death.  His  avarice  was  beyond 
description.  Madame  de  Morville  saved  her.  She  gave  her  all  she 
had,  which  was  three  hundred  francs,  and  borrowed  two  from  Madame 
dc  Yerancour,  which  she  repaid  little  by  little.  What  they  feared  was, 
that  our  Cure  should  get  into  trouble,  which  he  would  have  done, 
had  your  uncle's  father  found  out  what  had  happened.  But  any  how 
.Alsidame  de  Morville  saved  your  great  aunt ;  and  she  never  forgot  it ; 
for  in  her  last  illness, — she  became  devout  after  Prevost  died, — ^I 
myself  heard  her  tell  her  son  never  to  forget  what  she  owed  to 
Madame  do  Morville." 

**  And  Monsieur  Haoul  knew  of  this  ?"  asked  Richard  Provost. 
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"  I  ihink  Madame  de  Verancour  told  it  him  when  lie  was  a  boy ; 
bat  I  am  not  quite  certain.'' 

With  Monsieur  de  Morville  the  case  stood  ill,  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  Juge  d'Instruction  his  guilt  was  evident.  Prosper  Morel  said  he 
did  not  believe  they  had  ever  spoken  together.  This  was  at  once 
disproved  by  the  church  beadle,  who,  on  the  day  of  All  Souls,  saw 
Baoul  return  into  church  after  every  one  had  left,  and  remain  **  in 
close  conversation," — so  he  stated, — with  Prosper  Morel  "for  full 
ten  minutes," — the  Juge  wanted  him  to  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  he  wouldn't.     This  was  directly  after  the  Cure's  famous  sermon. 

Then  the  Verancour  family,  and  Monsieur  Kichard,  and  Monsieur 
le  Cure  had  all  recognised  Baoul  late  one  night  on  the  road,  coming 
out  of  the  path  leading  up  to  Prosper's  abode !  Where  could  he  be 
coming  from,  if  not  from  visiting  his  accomplice  ? 

And  the  fatal  shoes,  too,  that  fitted  him  so  well ! 

All  went  against  Baoul ;  and  when  the  Juge  thought  he  had 
already  morally  convicted  him,  he  resolved  to  crush  him  past  all 
possible  resistance,  with  his  own  terrible  letter.  **And  now,  pray, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ? "  ho  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  after 
reading  the  document.     "  Do  you  deny  having  written  it  ?" 

**  Certainly  not !  "  replied  Baoul,  proudly,  "  for  it  aflfords  one  clear 
proof  of  my  innocence.  I  did  write  it,  and  Monsieur  Prevost  answered 
it.  and  answered  it  by  sending  me  the  two  thousand  francs !  " 

At  this,  the  exasperation  of  the  magistrate  know  no  bounds  ;  he 
positively  insulted  the  prisoner ;  but  Baoul  flatly  refused  to  answer 
one  other  question  until  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  to  his  uncle  the 
admiral  in  Paris,  to  send  him  Martin  Prevost's  letter.  He  "svrotc, 
sent  the  key  of  the  secretaire  in  which  the  letter  was  kept,  and  then 
told  the  Juge  d'Instruction  he  would  not  submit  to  any  further  inquiry 
till  the  answer  came.  It  would  be  forty-eight  hours'  delay,  stUl 
there  was  no  preventing  it ;  but  what  puzzled  and  annoyed  the  Juge 
more  than  the  delay  was  that,  if  Martin  Prevost  really  had  of  his 
oAvn  free  will  lent  Baoul  the  two  thousand  francs,  half  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  was  destroyed. 

And  **  la  vindicte  publique  !  "  where  would  that  be  ? 


VOL.  n. 


THE  PANSLAVIST  REVIVAL  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE. 


Twenty  years  ago,  in  tho  midst  of  the  conflict  of  political  principles 
and  theories  which  convulsed  the  Continent,  Germany  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  West  were  startled  by  the  sudden  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  extensive  national  movement,  the  ruling  idea  of  which  had 
until  then  lain  almost  unsuspected  in  the  brains  of  a  few  Russian 
conspirators  and  Czech  professors.  That  idea  was  Panslavism,  or,  in 
other  words,  tho  union  of  the  Slavonians*  in  a  single  State  under  the 
predominance  of  Russia.  Such  a  project  was  well  calculated  to  rouse 
the  fears  of  the  West,  for  it  meant  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation 
of  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  the  elevation  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of  tho 
first  power  in  Europe.  Its  realisation  would  leave  Austria  with  a  few 
Magyar  districts  in  Hungary  which  would  be  speedily  absorbed  by 
the  Slavonians  who  surround  them,  the  Rouman  portions  of  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Banat  which  would  gravitate  towards  the  kindred  State 
of  Roumania,  and  one  or  two  German  provinces  whose  natural 
destiny  it  is  in  any  case  to  form  part  of  the  united  Germany  of  the 
future.  Turkey,  besides  losing  the  greater  portion  of  her  territory, 
would  have  her  north-western  frontier  entirely  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  Russia,  who,  with  twenty  millions  of  Slavonians  at  her  back,  would 
no  longer  hesitate  to  achieve  tho  object  of  her  traditional  policy, — 
the  possession  of  Constantinople ;  while  the  new  Slavonic  empire, 
holding  the  keys  of  India  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  dominating  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Trieste,  would  practically  become 
tho  arbiter  of  the  old  world,  t 

These  Panslavist  dreams,  abandoned  for  a  time  in  the  general  re- 
action which  followed  tho  excesses  of  1848,  have  within  tho  last  few 
months  again  agitated  the  restless  populations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Panslavist  Congresses  have  been  hold  at  Moscow  and  Belgrade  ;  the 
Russian  language,  Russian  theatres,  and  the  Russian  national  hymn, 
are  now  the  fashion   at  tho   principal   Slavonic   capitals ;    and  in 

•  We  Bay  "  Slavonians  "  rather  than  "  Slava,"  because  the  former  word  most 
resembles  tho  name  of  tho  race  as  expressed  in  the  chief  Slavonic  languages. 
AHussian,  Polo,  or  Czech  calls  himself  *  Slavianin  **  or  "  Slovianin,"  not  "  Slav." 
The  word  "  Slav"  ia  as  yet  hardly  naturalised  among  us,  for  we  still  say  "  Slavonic" 
and  «*  Slavonian,"  not  "  Slavic  "  and  «» SUvian."  The  form  "  Slavonians  "  is 
used  by  Gibbon,  HaUam,  and  Latham. 

t  The  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe  (excluding  Houmania,  and  the  Slavonic 
States  of  Servia  and  Montenegro)  is  10,500,000,  of  whom  4,700,000  are  Slavo- 
nians. In  Austria,  whose  population  is  32,000,000,  there  are  15,000,000  of 
fiUvomaiLi. 
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Bohemia,  Eastern  Galicia,  Servia,  and  the  Slavonic  districts  of  Hun- 
gary, Panslavism  is  openly  preached  hy  the  press  and  at  pablic 
meetings,  with  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  and  mystic  fervour  which  call 
to  mind  the  religious  '*  revivals ''  of  England  and  America.  This 
new  Panslavist  movement  is,  in  fact,  a  political  '^ revival'*  on  a 
large  scale, — passionate,  unreasoning,  spasmodic,  and  therefore  apt 
to  be  transitory,  but  still  not  without  a  practical  meaning  and  import- 
ance, which,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Eastern  politics,  should 
make  it  the  object  of  the  careful  attention  of  statesmen.  In  itself, 
indeed,  the  movement  is  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  any  immediate 
danger  to  European  peace,  for  the  experience  of  contemporary  history 
teaches  that  the  establishment  of  a  political  unity  on  the  basis  of 
nationality  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  work 
of  much  time  and  difficulty.  There  is  at  this  moment  no  national 
aspiration  which,  all  things  considered,  has,  perhaps,  a  fairer  chance  of 
fulfilment  than  that  of  the  German  unionists  ;  yet  who  shall  say  when 
the  unity  of  Germany  will  be  completed  ?  Even  in  the  Northern  bund 
there  is  much  disaffection;  the  condition  of  Hanover  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  States,  which  have  for 
centuries  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  to  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  these  difficulties  must  be  multiplied  tenfold  in  the  case  of 
such  countries  as  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  whose  traditional  policy, 
popular  customs,  and  national  character  are  to  a  great  extent  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Northern  Germans.  We  have  a  practical  illustration 
of  such  difficulties  in  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  obstacle 
to  Italian  unity  created  by  the  Eoman  question.  Even  more  imprac- 
ticable seems  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  in  Kussia,  which  aims 
at  the  Russification  of  the  Polish  and  German  districts  of  that  empire 
find  the  extension  of  its  frontiers  to  the  Carpathians  ;  or  that  of  the 
Bouman  Nationalists,  who  dream  of  a  '*  Daco-Rouman  "  empire,  com- 
prising, in  addition  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  Kouman  portions 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  But  though  all  these  plans  may  be  more  or 
less  visionary,  they  are  seriously  entertained  nevertheless,  and  have 
their  influence  on  the  policy  of  States.  The  idea  of  Panslavism  is 
quite  as  visionary  as  that  of  a  Daco-Roumania,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show ;  and  the  important  part  it  now  plays  in  Eastern  politics  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  aggressive 
action  by  Russia. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  empire  which  is  looked  up  to  by  the  Pan- 
slavists  as  the  future  liberator  and  head  of  the  Slavonic  nations  is 
Dot,  strictly  speaking,  itself  a  Slavonic  country.  Not  one  of  the 
sovereigns  by  whom,  since  her  foundation,  Russia  has  been  despoti- 
I  eaOy  rniedy  was  a  Slavonian ;  her  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
sever  had  anything  in  common  with  that  of  the  great  Slavonic  States 
tif  eentral  Azid  south-eastern  Europe ;  and  although  her  Ruthenian 
Vid  Polisli  provinces,  which  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent,  «xe 
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tmqaestionably  Slavonian,  the  researches  of  modem  ethnologists 
have  shown  that  Russia  proper  is  mainly  inhabited  by  a  race  whose 
characteristics  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  Slavonians,  and 
arc  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Finns  and  other  Asiatic 
races.  Tho  theory  of  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  Russians  is,  indeed, 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  was  only  accepted  by  the  Russian 
Government  whqn  the  spread  of  Fanslavism  began  to  give  it  a 
political  value.  Catherine  II.,  in  her  celebrated  declaration  relative 
to  the  mode  of  teaching  Russian  history,  expressly  says  that 
**  although  the  Russians  are  not  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Slavonians, 
there  is  no  repulsion  between  them."  But  historical  truth  is  a  virtue 
to  which  no  Russian  monarch  has  yet  sacrificed  his  political  designs, 
and  tho  only  histories  which  are  now  allowed  to  be  taught  in  tho 
schools  of  the  empire  boldly  declare  the  Russians  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  important  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  The  same  theory  has 
been  industriously  spread  by  Russian  agents  among  the  Slavonians  of 
Austria  and  Turkey.  It  was  blindly  accepted,  too,  in  "Western 
Europe, — and  even,  strange  to  say,  in  Poland, — until  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  a  Ruthenian  professor  named  Duchinski  exposed  the 
fraud,  and  began  a  scientific  controversy  which  is  still  raging  between 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  scientific  side  of  t>ii;  Panslavist  question  is,  however,  of  little 
practical  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  discloses  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Russia.  Whether  the  Russians  are  Slavonians  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  persuaded  tho  Slavonians  of  south-eastern 
Europe  to  regard  them  as  such,  and  the  Panslavists  are  not  likely  to 
allow  the  success  of  their  cause  to  depend  on  a  disputed  question  of 
ethnology.  Far  more  important,  in  a  political  sense,  is  the  train  of 
ideas  and  aspirations,  stretching  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  which  gradually  led  to  the  present  influence  of  the  Pan- 
sla\'ist  doctrines  on  tho  policy  of  the  Russian  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment. Curiously  enough,  these  doctrines,  which  are  now  identified 
with  the  cause  of  despotism  and  reaction,  were  originally  conceived 
as  a  means  of  introducing  into  Russia  tho  liberal  institutions  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  officers  who  accompanied  Alexander  I.  in  his  European  cam- 
paigns had  observed  with  delighted  admiration  the  political  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  countries  they  had  visited,  and  they  returned  to 
Russia  full  of  new  ideas  which  soon  became  very  popular  among 
their  more  inteUigent  countrymen, — especially  as  the  emperor  himself, 
whose  character  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  worldly  astuteness 
and  mystic  enthusiasm,  openly  encouraged  them.  But  nothing  came 
of  this  awakening  of  the  national  mind.  Though  amusing  themselves 
wiUi  the  wildest  political  theories  the  Russians  made  no  attempt 
whaievcr  to  reduce  their  speculations  to  practice.  It  is  true  that 
Alexander!  in  a  fit  of  liberal  generosity,  conceived  Qieldea  of  restoring 
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Poland ;    bnt  be  was  dissuaded  from  this  plan  by  the  greatest  of 
Russian  historians,  Earamsyn,  who,  with  all  his  love  for  theoretical 
liberalism,  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  a  constitutional 
Poland,  even  under  the  sceptre  'of  the  Czars,  must  in  the  end  cause 
the  destruction  of  that  •  wise  autocracy  "  which  he  considered  indis- 
pensable to  Russia.     Thus  the  few  noble  spirits  who  had  sincerely 
striven  to  raise  their  country  from  the  abject  servility  into  which  it 
had  fallen  under  the  pressure  of  centuries  of  tyranny,  saw,  with 
intense  disappointment,  all  their  effoi*ts  fall  unheeded   against   the 
passive  resistance  of  a  nation  which,  while  loudly  praising  the  liberal 
iostitutions  of  the  West,  bore  with  equanimity  the  most  absolute  of^ 
despotisms.     It  almost  seemed  that  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Baron 
von  Herberstein,  who  visited  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  not 
so  very  far  wrong  when  he  declared  that  the  Russian  nation  **  prefers 
servitude   to   liberty."      Sayings   equally   bitter   were   now  poured 
forth  freely  from  the  lips  of  Russia's  greatest  writers.     Pouschkin's 
most  famous  poem,  **  Eugene  Oneguin,"  was  a  powerful  satire  on 
the  national  levity  of  his  countrymen ;  and  Tchadaieff  exclaimed  in 
despair,  *'  The  past  of  Russia  has  been  useless,  her  present  is  barren, 
and  she  has  no  future." 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  purest  and  most  enthusiastic 
Russian  patriots  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  their  country,  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  them  of  introducing  liberty  into  Russia  by  uniting  her  in 
a  federation  with  the  freedom-loving  Slavonic  peoples  of  the  South. 
This  idea  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Poles,  and  a  sort  of  Panslavist 
league  was  formed  between  the  advanced  politicians  of  both  nations. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  momentary  confusion  caused  by  the 
disputed  claims  of  Nicholas  and  Constantino  to  the  succession,  fur- 
nished the  members  of  this  league  with  the  occasion  of  producing  an 
oatbreak  at  St.  Petersburg,  which,  however,  only  showed  how  little 
real  sjTnpathy  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Russians  for  any  libercd 
movement.  The  cry  of  the  insurgents  was  **  Constantino  and  tho 
Constitution  I  "  but  the  latter  word  had  no  power  to  charm  the  people 
to  their  banners,  and  the  few  who  joined  them  were  only  persuaded 
to  do  so  on  being  assured  that  by  **  tho  Constitution  "  was  meant 
Constantino's  wife.  The  outbreak  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  its 
chief  promoters  were  either  executed  or  sent  to  Siberia.  A  new  and 
increasing  party,  that  of  the  "  Old  Russians,"  who  aimed  at  a  restora- 
tion of  the  customs  and  institutions  which  prevailed  in  Russia  before 
Peter  the  Great,  now  pursued  with  energy  the  Panslavist  movement 
inaugurated  by  Pestel  and  his  friends  ;  but  the  majority  even  of  the  more 
enlightened  classes  of  the  nation  remained  as  passive  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Panslavists  as  they  had  been  to  those  of.  the  Liberals.  As 
&r  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  though  he  permitted  the  Panslavists  to  give 
^  scope  to  their  doctrines  and  plans  in  the  press,  ho  had  too  great  a 
'»rror  of  anything  like  a  popular  movement,  even  when  it  favoured 
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his  own  designs,  to  encourage  a  Panslavist  propaganda  in  the  terri- 
tories of  his  neighbours.  Perhaps  the  movement  would  have  died 
out  altogether  in  Russia,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  abroad  by  men 
of  far  greater  ability  than  the  frivolous  theorists  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Among  those  were  the  most  eminent  Czech  po^ts  and  historians,  such 
as  EoUar,  Palatzky,  and  Shaffarik.  The  Polish  poet  Mickiewicz, 
who  is  regarded  by  the  Slavonians  with  a  love  and  veneration  which 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived  by  the  less  impressionable  populations  of 
Western  Europe,  also  adopted  the  Panslavist  doctrines,  together  with 
other  fantastic  notions,  during  his  weary  years  of  exile  in  Paris, 
though  he  afterwards  renounced  them  on  his  death-bed  at  Constanti- 
nople. Another  Pole  of  first-rate  ability,  but  of  a  very  different  cast 
of  mind, — the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  whose  conduct  during  the  last 
Polish  insurrection  has  since  disgraced  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  Polish 
patriots, — published,  shortly  after  the  Austrian  massacres  in  Galicia  in 
1846,  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Slavonic 
world.  Addressing  his  countrymen  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Prince 
Mettemich,  he  told  them  that  they  had  too  long  suffered  Europe  to 
use  them  as  her  tool  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Czars,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  now  aid  Russia  in  forming  a  great  Slavonic  empire, 
in  which  they  would  play  a  part  more  worthy  of  their  glorious  past, 
and  inspire  respect  and  fear  where  they  had  hitherto  been  only 
received  with  hollow  sympathy  and  scornful  pity.  This  plan,  which 
the  Marquis  developed  with  rare  ability  and  eloquence,  might,  in  the 
then  bitter  and  despairing  state  of  the  Polish  mind,  have  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  if  it  had  been  supported  by  the  Russian  Government. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  the  Panslavists,  and  his  haughty  temper  was  averse  from 
anything  like  a  compromise  with  the  Poles.  The  project  thus  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  is  now  only  remembered  in  Poland  as  one  of  the 
many  acts  of  treason  to  his  country  committed  by  the  author  of  the 
cruel  and  impolitic  recruitment  of  1868.  But  the  Wielopolski 
pamphlet  w^as  too  practically  suggestive  to  remain  entirely  without 
result.  It  pointed  out  for  the  first  time,  in  a  logical  and  statesman- 
like form,  a  definite  object  of  aspiration  to  the  Panslavists  of  Prague, 
Agram,  and  Belgrade,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  teachings.  The  learned  Czech  leader  Palatzky,  and 
Ostroyinsky,  the  celebrated  patriot  of  Croatia,  now  set  about  con- 
verting the  hitherto  purely  literary  Panslavist  movement  which  had 
for  some  time  been  actively  pursued  in  the  Slavonic  universities,  into 
a  political  propaganda,  of  which  the  principal  feature  was  the  popu- 
larisation of  the  doctrine  that  Russia  is  the  natural  protector  of  the 
Slavonians  against  the  Germanising  tendencies  of  Austria  and  the 
oppression  of  Turkey.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 
enabled  these  agitators  to  pursue  their  designs  with  impunity ;  but 
the  intractability  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  the  aversion  with 
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which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Russian  Government,  efifectually 
neutralised  all  the  Panslavist  plans,  and  the  Germans  speedily 
resumed  their  old  supremacy  in  the  empire.  The  total  collapse  of 
the  Panslavist  movement  which  followed  was  strikingly  shown  during 
the  Crimean  war,  when,  though  the  moment  might  have  been  pro- 
pitious for  an  insurrection  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey 
similar  to  that  which  broke  out  in  its  Greek  provinces,  the  Panslavists 
made  no  sign.  As  for  the  Poles,  they  showed  so  little  liking  for  Pan 
slavism  that  their  eastern  provinces, — Volhynia  and  the  Ukraine, — 
actually  rose  in  insurrection,* — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  those  of  our  politicians  who  are  continually  asking  the  Poles 
why  they  did  not  rise  during  the  Crimean  war.  This  insurrection 
would  probably  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Poland  if  the  Poles 
bad  not  been  totally  unprovided  with  arms  of  any  kind,  even  the 
fowling-pieces  they  used  in  shooting  having  been  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  war  began. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  accession  of  an  Emperor  with  a 
reputation  for  liberal  opinions,  turned  the  attention  of  aU  parties  in 
Russia  to  the  internal  affairs  of  their  country.  We  have  already 
shown  how  weak  is  the  basis  on  which  political  opinions  rest  in 
Bussia,  and  how  easily  the  Eussians  are  swayed  about  from  one 
opinion  to  another  without  showing  themselves  to  be  in  earnest  about 
any.  Since  the  accession  of  Alexander  there  have  been  three  great 
political  movements,  or  rather  manias,  in  Bu^sia  ;  the  liberal  mania, 
whose  practical  side  was  limited  to  an  attempt  to  secure  a  moderate 
amount  of  provincial  self-government,  while  theoretically  it  aimed  at 
socialism  and  territorial  communism ;  the  Eussification  mania,  of  which 
the  chief  element  was  a  frantic  desire  to  exterminate  the  Polish  element 
in  the  Polish  provinces ;  and,  finally,  the  Panslavist  mania.  In  all  these 
Tiolent  changes  of  national  aspiration  and  effort  the  Emperor,  unlike 
bis  predecessors,  who  were  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Eussiau  political 
life,  followed  instead  of  leading  the  stream.  Even  that  great  and 
beneficent  measure,  which  must  always  remain  the  glory  of  his  reign, 
— the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, — ^was  not,  as  is  often  believed  in 
England,  an  original  conception  of  his  mind,  realised  and  carried  out 
by  him  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
bis  entourage.  It  was  planned  and  prepared,  not  by  a  liberal  philan- 
thropist, but  by  the  cruel  and  despotic  Nicholas,  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  the  imperial  power,  and  checking  that  of  the  nobles ; 
and  its  execution  has  been  entrusted  to  officials  who  have  done  their 
best  to  obstruct  and  delay  its  effective  working.  With  much  of  iht:. 
transitory  enthusiasm  and  uncertain  benevolence  of  his  father  and 

*  It  ia  a  curious  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  this  insurrection  was 
orginised  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  that  of  1863,  with  a  secret  Polish 
Ctoremmcnt  served  by  its  own  officials  in  all  classes  of  society  and  departments 
WState. 
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namesake,  the  present  Emperor's  best  intentions  were  thwarted  by  an 
infirmity  of  purpose  which  makes  him  the  plaything  of  every  influence 
that  happens  to  be  predominant  at  his  court.  It  was  thus  that  the 
emancipator  of  the  serfs  conferred  the  highest  honours  of  the  State 
on  the  "hangman"  Mouravieff,  that  the  inaugurator  of  liberal  reforms 
refused  to  accept  the  moderate  addresses  of  the  nobiliary  assemblies 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  because  they  asked  for  a  few  consti- 
tutional rightS;  and  that  the  mild  ruler  who  had  raised  the  hopes  of 
Poland  by  restoring  some  of  her  old  national  institutions,  afterwards 
sanctioned  measures  of  repression  which  even  Nicholas  had  never 
attempted,  and  thereby  provoked  an  insurrection  which  was  put 
down  by  acts  of  vengeance  and  spoliation  such  as  Nicholas  had  never 
dreamt  of  executing. 

The  head  of  the  Panslavist  movement  at  the  Bussian  court  is  the 
Grand-Duke  Constantine,  a  prince  of  far  greater  natural  ability  and 
cultivation  than  his  brother,  though  his  brief  political  career  at  War- 
saw showed  that  he  wants  the  firmness  and  energy  of  character 
necessary  in  a  ruler.  The  grand-duke,  who  is  somewhat  more  of  a 
student  than  of  a  man  of  action,  has  hitherto  always  remained  consis- 
tent to  his  political  principles, — so  much  so  that  when  the  MouravieflT 
mania  was  at  its  height  in  Russia  he  withdrew  from  St.  Petersburg 
rather  than  appear  by  his  presence  to  sanction  a  policy  for  which  ho 
professed  the  utmost  abhorrence.  A  Liberal  after  the  fashion  of 
Russian  Liberals,  he  is  more  attached  to  the  theory  than  to  the  reality 
of  freedom,  and  would  extend  to  the  Russian  people  the  privileges  of 
local  self-administration,  and  even  of  a  representative  assembly,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  both  the  executive  power  and  the  initiative 
in  all  legislation  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  With 
him  Panslavism,  like  his  other  political  principles,  seems  to  assumo 
an  amiable  and  enlightened  character,  being  chiefly  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  a  literary  and  social  union  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  or  at  most  to  the  formation  of  a  Slavonic  con- 
federation in  which  each  State  should  enjoy  its  own  customs  and 
local  government.  This,  of  course,  is  also  the  aspiration  of  the 
Slavonians  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  who,  though  loudly  calling  upon 
Russia  to  assume  the  position  of  their  protector  and  future  head, 
have  no  notion  of  submitting  themselves  to'  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  Czars.  They  wish  to  march,  like  the  Germans,  to  liberty  through 
unity,  forgetting  that  though  Prussia  might  some  day  become  Ger* 
many,  a  united  Slavonia  can  never  be  anything  but  Russia. 

Very  different  in  character  and  political  principle  to  the  Grand  Duko 
Constantine, — whose  supporters  are  confined  to  a  small  but  influential 
circle  at  court,  comprising  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Reutem, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Literior,  M.  Valuyeff", — is  the  other  and 
far  more  popular  chief  of  the  Russian  Panslavists,  M.  Katkoff.  This 
extraordinary  man  has  for  the  last  ten  years  exercised  an  almost 
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absolute  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  Russia,  thanks  to  his 
strong  and  versatile  intellect  and  a  vehemence  of  character  which 
has    a   singular   fascination    for    the   naturally  impassive    Eussian 
mind.     As  editor  of  the  "  Moscow  Gazette,"  M.  Katkoff  has  peculiar 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  and  his  vigorous 
and  picturesque  style,  glittering  with  a  splendour  of  classical  im- 
agery that   displays   somewhat   ostentatiously  his   intimate  know- 
ledge of  the   best  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  has  gained 
him    an    immense    number   of   readers  in   a   country   where   poli- 
ticians can  only  address  the  public  through  the  press.     It  is  not, 
however,  to  his  literary  or  intellectual  qualities  that  he  owes  his 
popularity,  so  much  as  to  the  passionate  violence  of  his  invective,  and 
the  dogged,  unscrupulous  persistence  with  which  he  attacks  an  ad- 
verse theory  or  hunts  down  an  opponent.     He  remained  compara- 
tively unknown  while,  as  editor  of  the  **  Russian  Messenger,"  he  wrote 
some  of  his  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  articles,  especially  those  on 
the  English  Constitution,  a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  much 
careful  and  intelligent  study.     It  was  not  until  the  panic  produced 
by  the  incendiary  fires  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  attacked  with 
bitter  rancour  the  theories  of  Herzen  and  the  Russian  Radicals  and 
by  a  few  cruel  but  well-directed  blows  utterly  destroyed  their  in- 
fluence, that  he  began  to  be  a  power  in  the  State.     During  the  Polish 
insurrection  he  again  achieved  a  brilliant  success  by  urging  on  the 
Russian  people  and  Government  to  a  policy  of  fierce  and  pitiless  re- 
pression, and  raising  Mouravieff,  the  worthy  instrument  of  that  policy, 
fi"om  the  disgrace  into  which  ho  was  plunged  by  his  scandalous  frauds 
while  Minister  of  the  Crown  Domains,  to  the  position  of  a  national 
hero.     M.  Katkoff  had  now  become  so  powerful  that  he  ventured  to 
attack  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  and 
that  with  such  animosity  and  bitterness  that  he  was  repeatedly  fined 
by  the   censors.     He  then  appealed  to  the  Ministry  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  although  he  had  two  influential  adversaries  in  the  Cabinet, 
MM.  Valuyeff  and  Golovnin,  his  indomitable  energy  foiled  all  their 
efforts.*     He  returned  to  Moscow  with  a  promise  that  the  censorship 
ehould  be  directed  to  exempt  his  articles  from  its  severities,  and 
resumed  his  crusade  against  the  Grand-Duke  and  the  Liberals  with 
more  fury  than  ever.     Since  then  there  has  been  a  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  opponents  ;  the  Polish  question,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  their  quarrel,  lost  much  of  its  interest  for  the  Russian 
public,  and  M.  Katkoff  provided  it  with  a  new  subject  of  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  Grand-Duke  for  once  could  sympathise,  in  the  Moscow 
Congress. 
This  famous  congress,  which  has  been  described  with  such  happy 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  his  active  supporters  on  this  occasion  wae  ih« 
Foreign  Minister,  Prince  Gortchakoff. 
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satire  by  M.  Klaczko  in  the  ''  Eevne  des  Denx  Mpndes/'*  had  its  origin, 
liko  the  Panslavist  movement,  of  which  it  is  the  most  recent  and  striking 
exponent,  in  a  purely  scientific  project  conceived  by  a  few  professors. 
In  1864  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Science  at  Moscow  pro- 
posed to  organise  an  ethnological  exhibition,  representing  types  of  the 
various  races  that  inhabit  Bussia,  with  their  costumes,  anps,  and  habi- 
tations.     This  proposal,  though  it  found  favour  with  a  few  scientific 
men  and  literati,  had  no  attractions  for  the  general  public,  whose  atten- 
tion was  then  fully  occupied,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Eatkofif,  with 
the  measures  of  spoliation  which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Poland.     The  war  of  1866,  however,  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Russians.     The  moment  seemed  to  have 
arrived  when  the  principle  of  nationality  was  to  be  dominant  in  Europe, 
and,  seeing  the  example  of  Italy  so  speedily  followed  by  Germany, 
Eussia  began  to  ask  herself  whether  it  was  not  now  her  turn  to  take 
up  the  game  of  national  unification,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  suc- 
cessfal.     If  Prussia,  it  was  argued,  could  annex  the  Germans,  and 
Sardinia  the  Italians,  why  should  not  Bussia  annex  the  Slavonians  ? 
M.  Katkoff  was  here,  as  usual,  the  first  in  the  field,  and  developed 
with    characteristic    impetuosity  the   idea  which    had    thus   spon- 
taneously presented  itself  to  his  aspiring  countrymen.     Panslavism 
now  became  the  fashion  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg ;  the  con- 
tagion spread  to  the  scientific  world,  and  the  project  of  an  ethno- 
graphical exhibition  was  extended,  in  accordance  with  the  mania  of 
the  day,  so  as  to  comprise  the  Slavonian  peoples  of  Austria  and 
Turkey  as  well  as  the  mixed  races  inhabiting  the  Bussian  empire. 
The  plan,  thus  amended,  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  all  classes. 
The   emperor  and  empress   subscribed  considerable   sums  for  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking,  the  Grand-Duke  Vladimir  accepted  the 
post  of  honorary  president,  and  high  court  and  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries figured  among  the  directors.      Even  the  official  ^^  Bussian  Cor- 
respondence," the  organ  of  the  party  of  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino 
in  the  Cabinet,  warmly  supported  the  project,  and  traced  the  policy  to 
bo  adopted  towards  the  Slavonian  visitors  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  Exhibition.     **Wo  shall  show  our  guests,"  it  said,  "that  they 
have  come  to  a  sister  nation  from  which  they  have  ever3rthing  to 
expect,  and  nothing  to  fear ;  we  shall  listen  to  their  grievances,  and 
the  recital  of  their  suficrings  can  only  tighten  the  bonds  which  unite 
them  to  us.  If  they  attempt  to  make  a  comparison  between  their  poli- 
tical condition  and  ours,"  the  "  Correspondence  "  candidly  added,  with 
a  side-glance  at  possible  alarms  in  Western  Europe,  "  we  shall  not  be 
so  simple  as  to  argue  that  they  are  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  de- 
veloping their  Slavonian  nationality.  We  have  said  a  hundred  times  that 
we  consider  their  position  a  bad  one,  and  we  may  have  to  say  it  again.** 

*  See  the  Eeyuo  of  the  Itt  September,  1867.  Our  aooount  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
gress  is  chiefly  based  on  the  information  collected  by  M.  Klaoriro  on  this  fotyecL 
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The  inTiiaiioiis  to  the  Exhibition  sent  to  the  Slavonians  abroad  were 
ywy  differently  received  in  the  varioas  countries  to  which  they  were 
directed.  In  Posen  and  Western  Galicia,  most  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  of  Polish  extraction,  the  only  feeling  excited  by  this  new  move  of 
their  old  enemy  was  one  of  alarmed  suspicion.  The  Poles  knew  by 
bitter  experience  the  consequences  of  trusting  in  Bussian  friendship, 
and  did  their  best  to  warn  their  fellow- Slavonians  against  the  snare 
which  had  been  laid  for  them.  The  Buthenians"^  of  Eastern  Galicia,  or 
*^  Bed  Bnssia/'  on  the  other  hand, — which  country  has  since  Peter  the 
Great  been  theoretically  claimed  by  the  Czars  as  emperors  '^  of  all  the 
Bossias,"  though  it  formed  part  of  Poland  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  State, — ^were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  great  majority  of  the  educated  class, 
though  of  Buthenian  origin,  are  as  Polish  in  language  and  sentiment 
as  Scotchmen  are  English,  and  were  not  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
Bussian  overtures  than  their  countrymen  at  Posen  and  Cracow.  But 
since  the  events  of  1846  two  small,  though  very  active,  political 
parties  have  arisen  among  the  Buthenians  ;  that  of  *'  Young  Buthe- 
nia,"  and  the  "  St.  Your,'* — St.  George, — ^party ;  so  called  from  the 
name  of  a  United-Greek  church  at  Lemberg.  The  Young  Buthenians, 
known  in  Bussia  as  the  Ukrainophilists,  have  their  head- quarters  in 
the  universities  of  Eieff  and  Eharkoff,  and  aim  secretly  at  a  separation 
of  Buthenia  from  both  Bussia  and  Poland ;  they  are  thus  radically 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  St.  Your  party,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
United-Greek  clergymen,  who  act  as  agents  of  the  Bussian  propa- 
ganda in  Galicia  and  among  the  500,000  Buthenians  of  north-eastern 
Hungary.  A  temporary  union,  however,  between  these  opposing 
elements  was  produced  by  a  concession  wisely  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  the  predominant  national  spirit  in  Galicia.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  language  used  in  the  Galician  schools,  which  had 
until  then  been  the  German,  should  in  future  be  Polish.  This  naturally 
displeased  both  Young  Buthenia  and  the  St.  Your  party,  as  their 
only  chance  of  success  lay  in  their  efforts  to  convert  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes  in  the  country  &om  Polish  into  either  Buthenian 
or  Bussian.!  They  accordingly  united  against  their  common  adver- 
sary^, and  sent  a  few  journalists  and  professors  to  Moscow  as  a  protest 

•  Buthcni  is  mediaeval  Latin  for  Russians.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  the 
name  of  tho  Norman  or  Swedish  tribe  which  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  now  known  as  Kussia,  Lithuania, 
and  Buthenia.  The  name  of  the  Norman  **  Eussians  '*  is  no  more  indicative  of 
the  characteristics  of  tho  various  peoples  to  which  it  is  applied,  than  the  name  of 
the  Grerman  '* French"  (Franci)  is  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
France. 

t  The  Buthenian  language  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish,  and  a  Pole  hearing 
it  for  the  first  time  has  little  difficulty  in  imderstanding  it.  Bussian,  on  the 
othfcr  handy  is  quite  unintelligible  to  the  peasantry  of  Galicia  and  the  other 
Biithenian  provinces  of  ancient  Poland. 
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against  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Kuthenia  in  the  language  which 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  her  greatest  statesmen  and 
writers. 

In  Bohemia,  the  head-quarters  of  Panslavism,  the  news  of  the  pro- 
posed Slavonic  Congress  was  of  course  received  with  joy  by  Palatzkj', 
Eieger,  and  other  veteran  champions  of  the  cause.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose,  as  is  now  often  done  by  writers  in  our 
press,  that  the  predominant  political  feeling  among  the  Czechs  is 
attachment  to  Russia.  With  the  Czechs,  as  with  the  Poles,  patriotism 
has  always  been  the  ruling  passion,  and  even  the  Czech  Panslavists 
only  invite  the  protection  of  Russia  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  no  other 
Power  can  secure  to  them  the  full  development  of  their  nationality. 
The  glorious  traditions  of  the  history  of  Bohemia  during  the  fifteen 
centuries  of  its  independent  existence  have  produced  an  ineffaceablo 
impression  on  the  minds  of  its  people,  especially  as  during  that  period 
every  great  popular  movement  in  their  country  was  pre-eminently  and 
exclusively  a  national  one.  This  was  most  strikingly  shown  in  the 
desperate  religious  struggle  between  the  Hussites  and  the  Catholics, 
which,  unlike  most  religious  wars,  was  far  more  a  conflict  of  nation- 
alities than  of  religions.  Although  the  Germans  were  opposed  with 
such  fury  in  this  war  that  the  Capuchin  monk.  Valerian  Magnus, 
afterwards  told  the  Pope  he  would  undertake  to  convert  the  whole 
world  if  he  had  so  large  an  army  at  his  back  as  had  been  required 
to  establish  the  Jesuits  in  Bohemia,  there  was  perfect  religious 
liberty  among  the  Czechs,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
Hussite  doctrines  into  Germany  or  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
It  is  the  same  intense  national  spirit  which  now  causes  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  the  Czechs  to  the  dualism  established  in  Austria  by 
Baron  Bcust.  The  uncertain  and  half-hearted  federalism  introduced 
by  Count  Belcredi,  and  still  more,  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  old 
political  organisation  of  Austria  caused  by  the  disasters  of  1866,  had 
raised  their  hopes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  urge 
on  the  Govciiiment  claims  which  were  too  preposterous  to  be  listened 
to  even  by  a  State  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  They  asked  for  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  part  of  Silesia  into  a 
distinct  State,  with  a  merely  d3mastic  connection  between  it  and  Austria, 
— a  demand  far  more  extensive  than  that  which  has  been  conceded  to  the 
patriots  of  Hungary.  It  was  this  ideal  of  the  Czechs,  called  by  thorn 
"the  crown  of  St.  Venceslaus,"  that  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino  pro- 
bably had  in  view  when  he  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Yenceslaus,  sug- 
gestive, perhaps,  of  a  future  candidate  for  the  Bohemian  throne.  ^MIen 
these  wild  pretensions  cf  the  Czechs  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
resisted  by  Baron  Beust,  they  determined  to  organise  an  opposition 
to  the  Government  among  their  fellow-Slavonians  of  the  empire.  A 
conference  was  held  at  Vienna  between  the  principal  Slavonian  poli- 
ticians with  this  object,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  if  they  had  all 
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agreed  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Czechs,  the  Government  could  not 
constitutionally  have  proceeded  in  the  course  it  had  adopted,  for  it 
conld  never  have  secured  anything  like  a  representative  assemhly  in 
-vrhich  its  adherents  would  not  have  been  largely  outvoted.  But  the 
Poles  wisely  declined  to  lend  themselves  to  so  suicidal  a  policy,  and 
thus  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Gcvemment.  The  Czechs,  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  now  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  representations 
of  the  Panslavists,  who  had  become  quite  discredited  in  Bohemia  since 
the  conduct  of  the  Jlussian  Government  in  Poland,  during  and  after 
the  insurrection  of  1863,  had  taught  the  Slavonians  of  Austria  what 
ihey  had  to  expect  from  a  union  with  Russia.  The  invitation  to  the 
Moscow  Congress  was  readily  accepted,  and  MM.  Palatzky  and  Rieger, 
together  with  eighteen  Czech  deputies,  were  despatched  to  Russia  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Czechs  at  the  congress.  But  though  in 
this  way  retaliating  on  the  Poles,  as  well  as  on  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, for  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with  at  Vienna,  the  Czechs 
TTere  still  drawn  irresistibly  towards  the  nation  with  which  they  had 
hitherto  maintained  so  long  and  close  an  alliance,  both  political  and 
literary.  On  their  way  to  Russia,  MM.  Palatzky  and  Rieger  made  a 
long  detour  by  way  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
principal  members  of  the  Polish  emigration.  Afterwards,  at  the* 
Moscow  Congress,  Dr.  Rieger  interceded  warmly  in  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  in  spite  of  the  loudly  expressed  discontent  of  his  hearers ;  and 
the  greatest  living  poet  of  Bohemia,  John  Neruda,  has  just  published 
a  volume  full  of  enthusiastic  attachment  for  Poland,* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two  nations  which  by  their  patriotic  spirit 
and  superior  civilisation  have  always  stood  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Slavonic  race,  only  joined  the  Panslavists  under  an  impulse  of  pique, 
whose  results,  from  its  very  nature,  can  be  but  transitory.  The 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  Ruthenians  of  Poland  have,  indeed, 
scarcely  an  idea  or  a  sympathy  in  common  with  the  Russians.  Their 
relipon  is  different,  their  language  is  different,  and  all  their  historical 
traditions  and  political  tendencies  point  in  the  very  opposite  direction 
to  those  of  the  empire  of  the  Czars.  "With  the  Slavonians  of  the  south 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  majority  of  them  profess  the  same 
religion  as  the  Russians ;  they  have  no  traditions  of  constitutional 
freedom,  like  the  Poles  and  Czechs  ;  and  one  of  their  most  important 
nations, — the  Bulgarian, — is,  like  Russia,  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
Slavonians  with  an  Asiatic  race.  If  it  be  fm-thor  remembered  that  in 
these  haif-civilised  regions  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  Russia 
''omes  through  Russian  sources,  and  that  their  simple  inhabitants,  not 
being  near  enough  to  that  country  to  judge  for  themselves,  are 
naturally  inclined  to  attribute  an  exaggerated  importance  to  its  power 
and  willingness  to  emancipate  them  from  the  hated  rule  of  Austria 
and  Turkey,  it  will  he  easy  to  understand  tho  facility  with  which  they 

•  "  Eniha  Verau  "  [a  hook  of  poems).    By  John  Neruda.    Prague,  1863. 
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lend  themselves  to  the  designs  of  Rnssian  agitators.  tThe  invitation 
to  the  congress  was  accepted  hy  them  eagerly,  and  withontthe  slightest 
hesitation.  From  Croatia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  even 
Dalmatia,  visitors  flocked  to  Moscow,  or,  as  they  called  it  in  their  mystic 
language,  "the  Slavonic  Mecca,"  to  witness  what  they  firmly  believed 
was  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  their  political  dreams. 

The  childish  curiosity  and  admiration  created  in  these  primitive 
populations  by  the  barbaric  glare  with  which  the  Bussian  Government 
always  attempts  to  dazzle  its  foreign  visitors,  are  amusingly  illustrated 
by  the  letters  sent  to  their  chief  newspapers  by  the  South  Slavonians 
who  attended  the  congress.  The  comfort  of  the  first-class  carriages 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  free  from  the  Bussian  frontier  by  rail- 
way ;  the  **  lightning  speed  "  of  the  trains,  which  travel  "  at  the  rate 
of  two- and- twenty  miles  an  hour ; "  and  the  champagne  banquets 
which  awaited  them  at  each  station,  are  described  in  these  letters 
with  the  gaping  wonder  of  a  country  lout  who  pays  his  first  holiday 
visit  to  town.  "  We  came  to  Bussia,"  writes  a  Croatian  judge, 
M.  Soubotits,  **  and  we  found  her  so  great  that  the  word  empire  does 
not  suflBce  to  describe  her, — she  should  rather  bo  called  a  world  I 
UTo  found  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  towns  without  a  rival ;  wo 
found  Cronstadt  a  fortress  without  a  rival ;  we  found  the  Bussian 
greater  than  any  other  nation  in  the  universe,  and  we  found  among 
them  an  affection  such  as  wo  see  nowhere  else."  The  Servian  dele- 
gate, M.  Militchevits,  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Belgrade  that  the  mag- 
nificence of  St.  Petersburg  was  "  like  a  dream ; "  and,  indeed,  tho 
reception  tho  Slavonians  met  with  might  have  intoxicated  cooler  and 
more  experienced  brains  than  theirs.  **  People  ran  up  tho  staircase," 
says  tho  **  Invalide  Busse,"  "  up  to  the  fifth  story  of  the  hotel,  peered 
into  every  room,  had  a  long  look  at  each  of  the  Slavonians,  descended 
into  the  street  with  countenances  that  seemed  to  say,  *  I  have  seen 
them  I '  and  went  away  after  having  accomplished  this  duty  of  adora- 
tion." 

Although  tho  Bussian  Government  was  careful  to  declare  that  the 
congress  had  no  political  object,  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  a 
number  of  Slavonians,  one-half  of  whom  were  declared  Panslavist 
agitators,  and  the  other  half  filled  with  so  unbounded  an  admiration 
and  attachment  for  Bussia  that  they  were  already  Panslavists  at  heart, 
to  meet  in  the  ancient  capital  of  tho  Czars  without  talking  over  their 
political  hopes  and  plans.  Already  at  Warsaw,  M.  Shaffarik,  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Czech  antiquarian,  proposed  at  an  official 
banquet,  amid  immense  applause,  a  toast  to  "  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  Bussian  nation,  created  by  God  himself  the  defender  and 
protector  of  the  Slavonic  nationality."  At  St.  Petersburg  another 
banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
sided, and  the  most  popular  Bussian  poets  of  the  day  recited  verses 
composed  for  the  occasion.    Here,  too,  the  passages  which  were  most 
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Islanded  were  those  which  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  a  political 
cQimectiQii  between  Russia  and  the  Slavonic  nations.  M.  Tiouttscheff, 
in  a  poem  full  of  fierce  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  Bussia,  declared 
that  "  the  West  is  disturbed,  it  is  trembling  with  fear  at  the  sight  of 
the  whole  Slavonic  family  for  the  first  time  exclaiming,  in  the  presence 
of  its  friends  and  enemies ;  *  Behold  us  I  Our  lord  is  here, — ^his 
justice  is  strong,  his  power  is  just ;  the  name  of  the  Czar-liberator 
win  soon  cross  the  Russian  frontier."*  This  idea  was  carried  still 
further  by  the  other  poets  who  were  present.  M.  Maikoff  exclaimed 
that  "  the  work  of  the  ages  is  now  accomplished  ;  a  new  era  is  about 
to  arise ;  the  angels  are  already  forging  the  cross  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Sophia;"  and  M.  KroU  prophesied  that  "the  day  will  come  when, 
in  firont  of  Constantinople,  the  enemy  will  recollect  the  glorious  shield 
of  Oleg,  and  the  bells  sounding  from  the  heights  of  St.  Sophia  will 
celebrate  the  union  of  all  the  Slavonians."  These  sentiments  were 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  Slavonic  deputation.  One  of  its 
principal  members,  Dr.  Polith,  having  made  a  long  speech  in  which 
he  maintained  that  Russia  was  not  only  a  Russian  power,  but  also  a 
"Panslavonic  "  power,  that  her  mission  is  **  the  liberation  of  the  east 
of  Europe,"  and  that  the  Eastern  Slavonians  expect  her  to  fulfil  this 
sussdon,  "  in  which  both  her  honour  and  her  power  are  engaged," 
the  Russians  were  so  delighted  that  they  tossed  the  unfortunate  orator 
several  times  in  the  air, — that  being,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  the  highest  honour  which  a  Russian  can  render  to  his  guest.*'^ 

At  Moscow  the  same  wishes  and  hopes  were  repeated  with  even 
more  precision,  and  an  important  suggestion  was  made,  and  accepted 
almost  unanimously,  vdth  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to 
the  Pansla\'ist  idea, — the  want  of  a  universal  Slavonic  language. 
This  want  was  felt  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  congress,  when 
the  delegates,  after  several  fruitless  cfibrts,  found  it  impossible  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  to  the  Russians  unless  they  spoko 
German.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  the  Slavonic  language  of 
the  future  should  be  the  Russian,  as  that  of  the  most  numerous  and 
powerfcd  of  the  Slavonic  nations.  This  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
emperor  himself  in  the  audience  he  gave  at  St.  Petersburg  to  his 
"  bom  brothers,"  as  he  called  the  members  of  the  deputation,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  up  and  fully  approved  at  the  dinner  given  to  the 
Slavonians  by  the  University  of  Moscow.  It  is  now  being  practically 
carried  out  in  Bohemia  and  the  Slavonic  countries  of  the  south-east ; 
the  Russian  language  is  being  taught  at  the  universities  and  principal 
schools,  and  Russian  masters,  grammars,  and  prayer-books,  are  in 
great  request. 

Such  were  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Moscow  Congress, — an 
event  which  will  undoubtedly  leave  its  mark  on  the  history  of  our 
tinie.     It  was  the  first  Panslavist  demonstration  that  had  ever  been 

•  This  curious  ceremony  is  called  tho  "  katchat." 
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permitted  in  Russia,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  important 
of  the  many  recent  signs  which  indicate  that  Bussia  is  preparing  for 
another  move  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople.  I^ut  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  which  prevailed  at  the 
congress  really  represented  the  feeling  of  the  nations  which  took  part 
in  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Euthcnians  and  Czechs  joined 
the  congress  not  out  of  love  for  Eusbia,  but  out  of  spite  to  Austria ; 
and  all  the  delegates,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Bohemia,  were 
men  of  little  ability  or  influence  in  then*  own  country.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  Slavonic  nations  the  feeling  of  patriotism  is  much  stronger 
than  the  feeling  of  race.  Each  of  them  has  some  pet  national  theory 
which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its  absorption  in  a 
great  Slavonic  empu*e.  Thus  the  political  ideal  pursued  by  the 
Czechs  is  "  the  crown  of  St.  Venceslaus ;  "  by  the  Croats,  the 
**  triune  kingdom," — Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  by  the 
Servians,  the  empire  of  their  national  hero,  Stephen  Doushan. 
Still  there  is  a  very  active,  if  small,  philo-Eussian  party  in  each  of 
these  countries,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  as  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  Poland,  for  the  purposes  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Czars ;  and 
their  patriots  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  wise  advice  given, 
unhappily  too  late,  to  that  unfortunate  nation  by  a  Hungarian  politician: 
"Propter  Icnta  consilia,  privata  commocla,  occulta  odia,  periit  Hun- 
garia.     Cave,  tibi,  Polonia !  " 

But  although  much  may  be  done  by  Slavonic  patriots  to  disarm  the 
Panslavist  propaganda  by  avoiding  internal  dissensions  and  steadfastly 
opposing  all  foreign  influence,  it  is  only  a  strong  and  united  Power  in 
the  cast  of  Europe  that  can  eflcctually  act  as  a  bar  to  those  Eussian 
designs  of  which  Panslavism  is  but  the  mask.  Not  that  Bussia  could 
now  march  an  army  into  Turkey,  as  she  did  in  1858.  Such  a  step 
would  be  sheer  madness  at  a  time  when  her  countr}'  is  desolated  by 
famine  and  she  is  totally  unprepared  for  a  great  war.  Her  Govern- 
ment is  pursuing  a  slower  and  much  safer  policy,  in  gradually  preci- 
pitating the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  hands  of  its 
Christian  subjects, — an  event  which  must  happen,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constant 
incursions  of  armed  men  into  Bulgaria  to  form  **  insurrections  "  which 
obtain  no  support  in  the  country  itself,  the  menacing  attitude  towards 
the  Poi*te  lately  maintained  by  Servia,  the  pressing  demands  of  Monte- 
negro, and  the  proposed  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Eoumaniay 
are  directly  traceable  to  Eussian  influence.  It  is  catisfactor}-  to  observe 
that  these  machinations  have  for  the  present  been  stopped  by  the 
united  remonstrances  of  England,  France,  and  Austria, — and,  which  is 
much  more  important,  by  the  disapproval  of  Prussia.  But  no  amount 
of  diplomatic  action  can  prevent  the  Christians  of  Turkey  from  wish- 
ing for  independence,  or  Bussia  from  encouraging  and  promising  to 
protect  them ;   and  in  a  few  years,  when  the  Eussian  railways  are 
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eompleied  and  the  Bussian  army  is  provided  with  breech-loaders, 
if  another  disagreement  between  France  and  Prussia  should  make 
the  latter  Power  more  tractable  in  the  Eastern  question,  Russia 
may  not  be  so  unwilling  to  cut  that  question  with  her  sword  as 
she  is  at  present.  There  is  but  one  State  which,  in  such  a  case, 
foold  prevent  a  European  war,  and  that  is  Austria, — not,  however, 
the  Austria  of  to-day,  with  her  thoughts  still  resting  regretfuUy  on 
her  German  past,  with  a  German  minority  ruling  a  Slavonic  majority, 
— ^bnt  a  federal  Austria,  having  a  strong  central  Government,  yet 
at  the  same  time  giving  fiill  development  to  the  national  tendencies 
of  the  various  countries  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  have  a 
modem  example  of  such  a  State  in  Switzerland ;  and  history  shows 
that  the  federal  system  of  government  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
Slavonie  race.  In  Poland,  at  a  time  when  she  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  States  in  Europe,  Poles,  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  and 
Bothenians  all  lived  together  under  a  system  of  this  kind,  each 
nationality  having  its  own  diet  for  the  administration  of  its  local 
affurs,  and  the  free  use  of  its  own  language  and  customs,  while  the 
affuTB  of  the  State  were  transacted  in  a  central  diet  at  Warsaw.  Nor 
did  this  system  prevent  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  for  it  prevailed 
during  the  most  glorious  period  of  Polish  history,  and  was  in  full 
action  when  the  Polish  king,  Sobieski,  saved  Austria  from  the  Turks. 
And  now  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  safety  of  Austria  again 
depends  on  her  seeking  the  support  of  federalism.  The  only  part  of 
her  dominions,  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha,  in  which  the  people  are  con- 
tented with  her  rule,  is  her  German  provinces,— those  provinces  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  absorbed  in  the  rising  tide  of  German  unity. 
In  Hungary,  steps  are  at  length  being  taken  to  remove  Slavonian 
discontent ;  but  in  the  other  territories  inhabited  by  Slavonians  the 
people  still  cry  out  loudly  against  the  preference  given  to  German 
institutions,  German  officials,  and  even  the  German  language,  and 
complain  with  justice  of  the  Germans  of  the  empii*e  having  been 
allowed  a  relatively  larger  number  of  deputies  in  the  Beichsrath  than 
any  of  the  other  nationalities.  It  is  only  by  removing  these  grievances, 
and  frankly  accepting  her  position  as  a  pre-eminently  Slavonic  Power, 
that  Austria  can  obtain  the  attachment  of  the  populations  on  which, 
after  all,  her  very  existence  must  eventually  depend.  By  so  doing 
she  would  not  only  consolidate  her  power  at  home,  but  secure  herself 
against  foreign  aggression.  The  Slavonians  of  Turkey  would  naturally 
be  attracted  to  the  great  and  friendly  Slavonic  State  thus  formed  on 
their  frontier,  despotic  Eussia  would  have  no  chance  against  so  for- 
midable a  competitor  for  their  favour  as  liberal  and  federal  Austria, 
and  the  false  and  pernicious  dream  of  Panslavism  would  then  vanish 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  £cld  of  European  politics. 


VOL.  n. 


ABOTTT  HORSE-RACrPTG. 
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Few  men  of  reflection  or  observation  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  likely  to  exercise  no  less 
potential  an  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  English  horse-racing 
than  the  Qulf  Stream  produces  upon  the  climate  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  ten  years  intervening  between  1860  and  1870  have 
already  been  illustrated  by  their  production  of  many  two-year-olds 
and  three-year-olds,  which,  in  all  that  constitutes  a  racehorse,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  long  and  splendid  annals  of  the  British 
Turf.  It  has  been  given  to  few  lovers  of  horseflesh,  though  their 
connection  with  the  Turf  may  have  extended  over  four,  five,  or 
even  six  decades  of  years,  to  gaze  upon,  two  such  magnificent  sires 
as  Gladiateur  and  Blair  Athol,  both  o£  them  winners  of  the  Derby, 
both  of  them  winners  of  the  St.  Leger.  To  institute  a  comparison 
between  two  such  horses,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  verdict  pro- 
nouncing one  to  be  superior  to  the  other,  was  obviously  an  absurdity ; 
but  the  emulation  awakened  between  Count  Lagrange  and  Mr.  Jackson 
procured  for  all  persons  assembled  at  Doncastcr  last  September  the 
opportunity  of  scanning  two  such  animals  as  had  not  appeared  in 
juxtaposition  upon  the  same  ground  since  the  memorable  Tuesday* 
when  Touchstone  defeated  the  poisoned  Plenipotentiary  in  the  St. 
Lcger  of  1834.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  performances,  breeding, 
size,  power,  and  comeliness  of  these  two  monarchs  of  the  Turf,  there 
would  be  little  dificulty  in  finding  racing  men  to  maintain  that  each 
of  them  has  been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  other  racehorses 
which  the  last  decade  has  produced.  St.  Albans  and  Tim  Whiffler, 
Lord  Lyon  and  Achievement,  Friponnier  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  would 
not  be  left  without  eager  assertors  of  their  claims  to  be  considered  at 
least  the  equals  of  Gladiateur  and  Blair  Athol.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  at  the  first  blush  that  the  decadence  of  the 
Turf,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  very  far  advanced,  when  the  last 
eight  years  have,,  in  addition  to  many  other  excellent  horses,  been 
signalised  by  the  production  of  eight  such  animals  as  St*  Albans» 

♦  The  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  established  in  1778,  was  always  run  on  a  Tuesday 
until  1807,  in  which  year  the  day  was  altered  to  Monday,  and  so  it  remained 
imtil  1826,  when  it  was  again  altered  to  Tuesday.  Another  alteration  was  made 
in  1845,  when  the  day  was  changed  to  Wednesday,  and  it  has  continued  to  bo 
run  on  that  day  ever  since. 
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TiaL  WhifBer,  Blair  Aihol,  Gladiateur,  Lord  Lyon,  Achievement, 
Friponnier,  and  Lady  Elizabetlu 

Be  xt»  however,  remarked  that  the  fame  of  those  flyers, — at  least  of 
neh  of  them  as  have  already  completed  their  racing  careers,^ — is  based 
upon  their  two-year-old  and  three-year-old  performances.    Let  as  go 
flinragh  the  list  seriatim.     St.  Albans  never  appeared  in  public  after 
the  year  1860,  which  conferred  upon  him  immortality  at  three  years 
old  as  the  winner  of  the  Chester  Cap  and  St.^  Leger.     Tim  Whiffler 
having,  as  a  three-year-old,  won  the  Chester,  Goodwood,  and  Don- 
caster  Cups  in  1862,  not  to  mention  many  other  lesser  races,  was 
imabley  when  as  a  foar-year-old  he  opposed  Backstone  for  the  Ascot 
Cop  in  1863,  to  make  a  better  fight  of  it  than  is  implied  by  nmning 
a  dead  heat.     In  the  deciding  heat  he  was  beaten  easily  by  his 
three-year-old  opponent.     Blair  Athol  ran  only  in  his  third  year. 
Gladiatenr  ran  hot  twice  at  four  years  old.     Lord  Lyon's  renown 
wis  guned  by  his  victories  as  a  three-year-old,  was  not  improved  by 
Ids  performances  as  a  four-year-old,  and  we  hazard  little  in  predicting 
that  it  win  not  be  augmented  by  his  prowess  as  a  flve-year-old  or 
salneqiiantly.     Of  Achievement,  Friponnier,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak.     But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
seventh  deeade  of  this  century  has  hitherto  produced  no  such  cup 
horses  as  have  been  famous  in  story  during  the  six  decades  which 
preceded  it.     In  the  sixth  decade,  for  instance,  Fisherman,  Eataplan, 
and  Teddington  achieved  victories  which  cannot  be  matched  during 
the  last  eight  years.     Fisherman  started  119  times,   and  won   69 
times.     Bataplan  appeared  ^is  a  starter  71  times,  and  as  a  winner 
42  times ;  and  Teddington  secured  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  two-year- old,  the  best  three-year-old,  the   best   four^year- 
dd,  and  the  best  five-year-old  in  England  from  the  yeai'S  1850  to  1858 
inclusive.     Li  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  the  names  of  mature 
horses  whose  achievements  eclipse  those  of  Fisherman,  Bataplan,  or 
Teddingtoii,  are  abundantly  found.     It  is  but  necessary  to  mention 
Charles  XII.,  Beeswing,  Alice  Hawthorn,  the  Hero,  Chanticleer,  Van 
Tromp,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Canezou,  Hyllus,  inter  alios,  to  prove 
that  the  fifth  decade  has  little  reason  to  dread  comparison  with  the 
Bxth  or  seventh.     The  fourth  decade, — -that  is  to  say,  the  years  from 
1830  \o  1840, — ^is  fertile  in  great  names.   Among  them  we  find  Fleur- 
^lis,  Priam,  Glencoe,  Bockingham,  Lanercost,  Hornsea,  Harkaway, 
Touchstone,   Tomboy,  Don  John,  Plenipotentiary,  and  many  more. 
Going  backwards  from  1830  to  1800,  the  Turf  antiquarian  will  have 
00  difficulty  in  proving  that  stoutness  in  horses  and  the  growth  of 
tile  century  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.     Whereas  the 
Bomber  of  speedy  and  short-running  horses  and  marcs    has   been 
CQoataiitly  growing  firom  1830  downwards,  the  number  of  stayers 
ad  stoot-numers  rapidly  increases  as  we  recede  from  1830  upwards. 
la  fiict, — ^to  sum  up  the  whole  truth  in  a  few  words, — ^in  proportion 
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as  two-year-old  races  and  T.Y.C.  handicaps  have  increased,  the 
animals  that  can  raise  a  gallop  over  the  Beacon  Coarse  at  four,  five, 
and  six  years  old  have  sensibly  diminished,  nntil  the  breed  threatens 
to  become  extinct  altogether.  As  for  aged  racehorses  that  can  win 
cnps  at  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,*  they  seem  to  have  passed 
away  from  these  islands,  and  to  belong  to  a  species  as  irrecoverable 
as  the  great  bastard  or  the  hoUow-soanding  bittern, — as  incompatible 
with  oar  climate  as  the  tropical  birds  and  fishes,  of  which  the  fossil 
remains  foand  in  Great  Britain  are  still  the  great  perplexity  of  the 
Hoyal  Society. 

Bat,  painful  as  it  may  be  to  a  trae  lover  of  the  Tarf  to  note  the 
signs  of  the  times,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  be  the  decline  in  the 
stamina  and  endurance  of  the  modem  thoroughbred  what  it  may, 
the  deterioration  in  the  owners  of  the  racehorse  is  still  more  marked 
and  deplorable.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  and  daring  the 
Urst  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  prime  ministers,  ministers  of  state,  and  royal  dukes 
to  be  the  owners  of  racehorses.  But  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  secession  of  Lord  Derby  and  General  Peel  from 
active  participation  in  Turf  pursuits,  we  seem  to  have  fallen  upon 
times  which  forbid  any  politician  who  writes  Right  Honourable 
before  his  name  to  own  a  Derby  favourite.  The  impure  atmosphere 
which  has  long  pervaded  the  Turf,  and  which  led  the  Queen,  in- 
fluenced by  her  husband,  to  withdraw  her  countenance  and  interest 
from  her  people's  favourite  national  pastime,  warns  all  aspiring  men 
in  public  life  that  the  ownership  of  racehorses  is  now-a-days  a 
diminutio  capitis.  The  late  Lords  Eglinton  and  Herbert,  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  forswore  the  Turf,  and 
suspended  active  connection  with  it,  when  they  took  to  politics. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  describing  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  the  Library  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  receiving  the  intelligence  that  Surplice 
had  won  the  Derby,  records  that  the  success  of  a  colt  which  he 
had  himself  bred,  and  which  was  the  son  of  his  favourite  and 
invincible  Crucifix,  wrung  from  the  proud  and  unyielding  patrician 
'^  a  superb  groau."  Alone  among  our  great  statesmen,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  was  all  over  an  English- 
man, maintained  the  same  connection  with  the  Turf  in  his  eightieth 
which  he  had  commenced  before  his  fortieth  year.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  Lord  Derby's  black  jacket  and  of  General  Peel's  purple  and 
orange  from  many  a  racecourse  upon  which,  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
iigo,  few  colours  more  frequently  caught  the  judge's  eye,  is  interpreted 
by  the  unthinking  public  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  these  two 

*  Beeswing  won  tho  Doncaster  Cup  four  times :  as  a  four-year-old  in  1S37> 
as  a  soTon-year-old  in  1840,  as  an  eight-year-old  in  1841,  and  as  a  nine-year^ 
old  in  1842.  Between  1837  and  1842  she  also  won  the  Newcastle  Cup  six 
times. 
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▼eteran  statesmen  that  to  be  the  proprietor  of  an  Orlando  or  a 
Canezoa  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  expected  from  a  grave 
conncOlor  of  state.  Even  the  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who, 
although  never  a  cabinet  minister,  kept  up,  as  being  simultaneously 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  owner  of  Yauban  and  Gomera,  some  connec- 
tion between  the  Turf  and  official  life,  is  regarded,  in  these  days  of 
depression  among  racing  men,  as  a  serious  blow  and  sore  discourage- 
ment. In  fact,  for  the  first  time  during  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of  an  epoch  when  the  death  or  retirement 
of  some  half-dozen  owners  will  leave  Epsom,  Newmarket,  and  Good- 
wood to  be  frequented  solely  by  nameless  professional  racing  men. 
The  last  few  years  have  deprived  us  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  Greville,  Sir  Charles  Monck,  Viscount  Clifden,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Gnlly,  and  many  more.  When  to  this  list  shall  be  added  the 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Admiral  Eous, 
&*  Joseph  Hawley,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  will  there  be 
kfl  to  maintain  the  lustre  of  the  British  Turf,  and  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  Flying  Dutchmen,  Yoltigeurs,  and  Bosicrucians  of  the  future  ? 

Without  indulgence  in  unseemly  or  extravagant  croaking,  these 
and  other  similar  thoughts  may  well  fill  the  genuine  lover  of  this 
noble  pastime  with  foreboding  and  dismay.  There  is  little  enough 
to  be  said  or  written  which  will  avail  to  arrest  the  decay,  both  in  men 
and  horses,  to  which  no  sensible  man  can  pretend  to  be  blind.  Like 
all  other  doctors,  we  have  our  own  nostrum  for  abating  the  decline 
in  the  racehorse's  stamina  and  endurance, — a  nostrum  which  we  shall 
presently  do  our  best  to  enforce.  As  for  alluring  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  character,  wealth,  and  position  back  to  a  pursuit 
which,  if  deprived  of  their  continued  countenance,  will  inevitably 
languish  until  it  takes  rank  by  the  side  of  steeple-chasing, — this  is 
too  grave  a  task  to  be  undertaken  in  such  a  fugitive  essay  as  this. 
But  before  advancing  remedies  and  discussing  nostrums,  let  us  first 
consider  whether  the  Turf  is  really  worthy  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed  above  all  other  pastimes,  and  which  seems 
jastly  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  the  national  sport  of  England. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  horse-racing  is  the  oldest  of 
our  popular  pastimes.  The  only  other  British  sports  which  can 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  its  co-equal  seem  to  us  to  be 
fox-hunting,  shooting,  and  cricket.  The  history  of  none  of  these 
three  can  be  traced  so  far  back  as  that  of  horse-racing.  The  fox  only 
began  io  be  the  quarry  pursued  by  country  squires  and  by  their  square 
solid  hounds  and  heavy  Flemish  horses  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  great  patroness  of  the  chase, 
^  confined  herself  to  hawking,  and  hunting  the  stag.  No  reader  of  the 
**  Fortunes  of  Nigel "  can  have  forgotten  the  incomparable  passage 
in  which  King  James  I.  is  described  urging  forward  his  favourite 
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hounds,  Bash  and  Battle,  in  pursuit  of ''  a  hart  of  aught  tines,  the 
first  of  the  season,"  and  finding  himself  alone,  and  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  young  Lord  Glenvarloch,  -whom  his  fears  converted  into 
a  threatening  assassin.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  fox  was  regarded  as  vermin.  Oliver  St.  John,  when  speaking  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  compared  Strafibrd  to  a  fox,  which,  unlike  the 
stag  or  hare,  deserved  no  law  or  pity.  "  This  illustration,'*  observes 
Lord  Macaulay,  '^  would  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one  if  addressed  to 
country  gentlemen  of  our  time ;  but  in  St.  John's  days  th^e  were 
not  seldom  great  massacres  of  foxes,  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered  ;  traps  were  set,  nets  were 
spread,  no  quarter  was  given,  and  to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was 
considered  as  a  feat  which  merited  the  gratitude  of  iho  neighbour- 
hood." Fox-hunting  came  into  fashion  with  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  increased  rapidly  in  favour  until  the  Squire 
Westerns  and  country  gentlemen  of  George  n.*s  reign  came  to  regard 
it  as  their  natural  diversion.  If  any  man  desires  to  note  die  advance 
which  the  science  of  fox-hunting, — ^for  such  it  has  now  become, — has 
made  within  a  century,  let  him  compare  the  accounts  of  a  run,  as 
described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Rob  Roy,"  or  in  Fieldmg's  **Tom 
Jones,"  with  those  which  now  appear  in  Mr.  Whyte  Melville's 
"  Market  Harborough,"  or  in  his  "  Brookes  of  Brydlemere." 

Very  learned  treatises  have  been  written  by  antiquarians  on  the 
origin  of  fire-arms.  The  hand-gun,  which  seems  somewhat  to  have 
resembled  a  modem  walking-stick,  was  improved,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  the  adoption  of  a  priming-pan.  Next  in  order  followed 
the  stocked  gun,  which  was  succeeded  in  time  by  the  match-lock  and 
wheel-lock.  The  first  was  fired  with  a  lighted  match  brought  into 
contact  with  the  priming  by  a  spring-trigger.  The  wheel-lock  was 
fired  by  a  wheel  which  passed  rapidly  over  the  edge  of  a  bit  of  flint, 
and  was  considered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  bo  an  inven- 
tion of  no  slight  value..  It  proved  to  be  worthless  as  a  sporting 
weapon.  The  first  fowling-piece  which  seems  at  all  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  name,  was  the  flint-lock,  introduced  about  the  year 
1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  one  of  Addison's  most  delightful 
papers  in  the  "  Spectator,"  Will  Wimble  is  spoken  of  as  a  marvel, 
because  he  could  shoot  a  bird  on  the  wing.  For  about  a  century  and 
a  quarter  the  flint-lock  fowling-gun  and  musket  held  their  own 
against  all  rivals.  All  the  great  battles  of  the  last  century,  as  well 
as  all  those  which  gained  immortality  for  the  I>uke  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  I.,  were  fought  with  the  flint-lock  musket.  Shooting  game^ 
as  a  science,  had  no  existence  before  the  introduction  of  the  flint-lock, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  perfected  until  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  percussion-gun  came  into  general  use. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  pretended  that  the  antiquity  of  shooting  is 
very  great.    Chroniclers  of  cricket  and  its  doings  have  not  been 
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wanting  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish  its  identity  with  clnb-ball, 
a  game  played  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  they  would  have 
difficulty,  we  imagine,  in  satisfying  readers  like  the  late  Sir  George 
ComewaU  Lewis  that  cricket,  as  now  played,  can  be  shown  to  have 
ezisted  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  antiquity  of  horse-racing,  in   substantially  the   same   shape 
which  it  now  wears,  is  far  greater  than  even  racing  men  of  reading 
and   education    have    been    in  the   habit   of   supposing.     Without 
following  the  authors  of  some  treatises   upon  the  Turf  into  their 
elaborate  disquisitions  as  to  the  evidences  that  the  Bomans,  after  their 
snbjiigaiion  of  Britain,  brought  over  their  own  breed   of  running 
honeB  to  these  islands,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  horse-racing 
wms  in  vogue  among  ihe  Saxons,  from  the  fact  that  Hugh  the  Great, 
father  of  Hugh  Capet  of  France,  sent  a  present  to  King  Athelstan 
of  sereral  German  racehorses.     There  is  also  further  evidence  that 
horses  £unoas  for  their  speed  were  transmitted  to  this  monarch  from 
many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  we  read  that  in  the  year  980  a  law 
was  promulgated  by  him,  enacting  that  no  horses  should  be  exported 
from  Great  Britain  except  as  royal  presents.    But  the  earliest  authentic 
evidence  of  horse-races  having  been  celebrated  in  this  country  is 
furnished  by  the  old  chronicler,  Fitz- Stephen,  who  wrote  in  the  roign 
of  Henry  11., — 1154  to  1189, — and  who  describes  what  would  in 
these  days  be  designated  as  the  Smithficld  meeting  of  1168.     As  we 
read  the  translation  of  the  old  annalist's  words  describing  a  trial  of 
speed  between  horses  which  took  place  seven  centuries  ago,  it  is 
with    difficulty  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  we   have   not 
Bell's  Life  or  the  Sporting  Magazine  before  us,  and  that  we  are  not 
perusing  the  performances  of  animals  got  by  Stockwell  or  Trumpeter. 
"The  horses,"  he  tells  us,  **  are  not  without  emulation ;  they  tremble 
and  are  impatient,  and  are  continually  in  motion.     At  last,  the  signal 
once   given,  they  start,  devour  the  course,  and   hurry  along  with 
unremitting  swiftness.     The  jockeys,  inspired  with  the  thought  of 
applause  and  the  hope  of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their  willing  horses, 
brandish  their  whips,  and  cheer  them  with  their  cries."     Similarly  wo 
learn,  npon  the  authority  of  Thomson's  "  Illustrated  History  of  Great 
Britain,"  that  ihe  sports  of  the  common  people  at  this  time  were  bull- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-racing,  "which  were  particularly  prac- 
tised in  London  in  the  twelfth  century."  With  more  or  less  distinctness 
the  Uiread  of  Turf  history  is  traced  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH., 
who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  horses,  and  to  have 
imported  sires  from  Turkey,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the   speed  of  our   English  breed.     Many  laws  wero 
enacted  in  this  reign  for  improving  the  size  and  strength  of  the  horse. 
In  emulation   of  her  father.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much   given  to 
•questrian  display,  and  her  reign  introduces  us  to  the  first  EngUsh 
veterinary  treatise  npon  the  management  of  horses  which  the  shelves 
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of  the  British  Museum  can  boast. '^^  But  it  was  not  until  James  YI, 
of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  succeeded  Elizabeth  upon  the  throne 
that  the  Turf  was  recognised  as  a  national  institution.  In  his  reign 
laws  were  for  the  first  time  passed  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of 
horse-races ;  and  such  was  the  partiality  for  the  sport  displayed  by 
King  James's  Scotch  subjects, — the  '*  forbears  '*  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  the  present  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Merry, — that  a 
statute  was  enacted,  at  the  King's  instance,  ordaining  that  if  any 
Scotchman  won  more  than  one  hundred  marks  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  excess  should  be  declared  the  property  of  the  poor. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  narrative  of  Turf  history  from 
the  days  of  King  Athelstan,  the  Saxon,  who  might  presumably  be 
called  the  author  or  father  of  English  racing,  down  to  the  times  of 
King  James  I.,  who,  by  his  legislation,  first  placed  horse-racing  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  This  latter  sovereign  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
spoken  of  in  popular  histories  of  the  Turf  as  the  first  English  monarch 
who  openly  patronised  and  encouraged  a  sport  which,  from  his  da}" 
downwards,  has  continually  grown  in  public  favour.  The  support 
accorded  to  horse-racing  by  James  I.  was  continued  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  U.,  who  repaired  and  enlarged  his  grandfather's  residence, 
commonly  called  the  Palace  at  Newmarket,  and  added  to  the  stud- 
book  many  mares  imported  from  the  Levant,  which  figure  in  old 
pedigrees  as  *'  royal  mares  "  down  to  the  present  day.  Little  as  it 
might  be  expected  during  an  age  steeped  in  vice  and  profligacy,  a 
grave  attempt  was  made  in  this  reign  to  impose  legislative  restraint 
upon  **  deceitful,  disorderly,  and  excessive  gaming."  Once  already 
during  the  present  century  has  this  Act  of  Charles  11.  been  invoked 
in  the  celebrated  Qui  Tam  actions  of  1848-44,  which  afibrded  Lord 
George  Bentinck  so  rare  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  ingenuity  in  unravelling  a  tangled  skein  of  mystery  and 
intrigue.  Nor,  when  the  language  of  this  Act  of  1664  is  studied  by 
Turf  reformers  in  1868,  will  there  be  many  sober  persons  found  to 
deny  that  the  salutary  warnings  of  the  seventeenth  might  well  be 
repeated  and  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its 
preamble  sets  forth  that  all  games  and  exercises  should  only  be  used 
as  innocent  and  moderate  recreations ; — that,  if  used  in  any  other 
fashion,  they  promote  idleness  and  encourage  dissolute  living,  '<  to 
the  circumventing,  deceiving,  cousening,  and  debauching  of  many  of 
the  younger  sort,  to  the  loss  of  their  precious  time,  and  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  and  withdrawing  them  from  noblo 
and  laudable  employment  and  exercises."  It  concludes,  after  other 
provisions,  with  the  following  notable  words : — ''  And  for  the  better 
avoiding  and  preventing  of  all  excessive  and  immoderate  playing  and 

*  **  How  to  Chose,  Ride,  Tntyne,  &c..  Horses,  by  Jcrvaise  Markham ;  with 
a  Chapter  added  on  the  Secrets  of  Training  and  Dieting  the  Horse  for  a  Couzaa^ 
i^iich  we  commonly  call  Banning  Horses."    Pablishod  in  1599. 
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guning  for  the  time  to  come,  be  it  farther  enacted  that  if  any  person 
shall,  alter  the  date  aforesaid,  play  at  any  of  the  said  games  or 
pastimes  whatsoever,  other  than  with  or  for  ready  money,  or  shall 
bet  on  the  side  or  hands  of  such  as  do  play  thereat,  and  shall  lose 
any  sum  or  soms,  or  thing  or  things,  so  played  for,  exceeding  the 
som  of  one  hundred  poonds,  at  any  one  time  or  meeting,  upon  tick  or 
credit  or  otherwise,  and  shall  not  pay  down  the  same  at  the  time 
when  he  or  they  shall  lose  the  same,  the  party  or  parties  who  lose 
the  said  monies  or  things  above  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  shall 
not  in  that  case  be  bound  to  pay  the  same,  but  the  contracts,  judg- 
ments, statutes,  recognizances,  mortgages,  bonds,  bills,  promises, 
covenants,  and  other  acts,  deeds,  and  securities  whatsoever,  given  for 
satisfaction  of  the  same,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and 
that  the  person  or  persons  so  winning  the  said  monies  shall  forfeit 
and  lose  treble  the  value  of  all  such  sums  of  money  so  won,  the  one 
moiety  of  said  forfeit  to  go  to  our  said  sovereign,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  such  persons  as  shall  prosecute  or  sue  for  the  same  within 
one  year  next  after  the  time  of  such  offence  being  committed." 

One  other  conspicuous  '*  Act  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  excessive 
increase  of  Horse  Races "  was  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
George  II.,  and  seems  not  unworthy  of  notice  here.  Its  preamble 
states  that  '*  horse-racing  for  small  prizes  or  sums  of  money  hath 
contributed  very  much  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  many  of  the  meaner  sort  of  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  the  breed  of  strong  and  useful  horses  Lath  been  much 
prejudiced  thereby."  The  Act  provides  that  from  and  after  tho 
24th  of  June,  1740,  no  person  should  enter  or  stai't  any  horse  for  any 
prize  of  money,  except  such  horse  was  bona  fide  his  own  property, 
and  that  no  person  should  enter  or  run  more  than  one  horse  for  a 
race.  Also,  that  no  prize  or  sum  of  money  shall  be  run  for  of  less 
value  than  £50,  except  at  Newmarket,  and  Black  Hambledon  in  York- 
shire. It  was  also  enacted  that  no  horses  should  run  for  any  prize 
unless  they  carried  the  following  weights : — Five-year-olds,  10  stone  ; 
six-year-olds,  11  stone  ;  and  seven-year-olds,  12  stone.  Now,  it  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  by  some  who  may  chance  to  read  theso 
words,  that  upon  the  16th  of  February,  1860,  Lord  Eedesdale  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords  a  measure  entitled  tho  '*  Light  Weight 
Eacing  Bill."  He  proposed  that  after  January  1, 1861,  no  horse  should 
ran  for  any  racing  prize  carr3ring  less  than  7  stone  weight,  under  a 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  horse  so  running,  and  of  Jg200.  Tho 
measure  came  on  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Juno  the  12th, 
and  Lord  Bedesdale  found  himself  confronted  by  a  petition  from 
the  Jockey  Club,  presented  and  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
i  The  petitioners  submitted  that  ''all  regulations  respecting  horse - 
ndng  are  better  intrusted  to  the  authority  which  has  hitherto  made 
mlea  for  the  encouragement  of  this  great  national  amusement,  and 
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that  the  proposed  BUI,  shoTild  it  become  law,  wonld  have  a  prejndicial 
effect." 

It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  maintain  that  either  of  the  Honses  of 
Parliament  is  better  qualified  to  frame  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
horse-racing  than  that  mysterious  and  inscrutable  Yehmgericht,  the 
Jockey  Club.  Ever  since  the  birth  of  this  corporate  racing  senate 
during  the  reign  of  George  11.,  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  horse-radng,  and  to  the  government  of  the 
sporting  community,  has  devc^ved  upon  this  elected  and  conventional 
body.  For  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  enactments  of  our  Turf  legis- 
lators have  been  cheerfully  obeyed  by  their  promiscuous  subjects. 
But  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  recent  thoughtful  writer,  that  *'  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  ever  a  future  historian  shall  write 
the  docline  and  &11  of  the  English  Turf,  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  its  decay  will  be,  that  it  was  behind  the  rest  of  the  age  in  liberal 
progress,  and  was  badly  governed  by  its  chief  representatives." 
Nothing  is  more  unreservedly  admitted  by  every  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club  who  is  capable  of  one  mementos  serious  thought  than  that  active 
and  coercive  enactments  are  now  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  Turf,  and 
to  revive  the  declining  powers  of  endurance  in  the  English  race- 
horse. Lord  Derby,  with  his  wonted  fluency  of  expression  and 
felicity  of  language,  gave  utterance  in  1860  to  the  sentiments  which 
animated  his  Jockey  Club  colleagues.  But  although  the  deterioration, 
both  in  racing  men  and  horses,  is  far  more  marked  and  incontro- 
vertible a  fact  in  1866  than  it  was  in  1860,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  Jockey  Club  to  devise  any  of  those  remedies  which  they 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  necessary,  and  of  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
they  declined  acceptance  eight  years  ago  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  or  of  any  other  extra- Jockey  Club  authority. 

We  have  quoted,  at  greater  length  than  the  space  at  our  command 
justifies,  two  Acts  of  ParUament,  passed  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  and  the  morals  of  racing  men  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  the  Jockey  Club.  No  member  of  that  Club,  however 
arrogant  and  exclusive,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  in  both  these 
legislative  Acts  the  sound  sense  and  judgment  of  their  framers  are 
abundantly  apparent.  It  is  the  fashion  of  Jockey  Club  authorities  to 
allege  that  thoy  take  no  cognizance  of  betting  transactions,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  Turf,  so  far  as  regards 
the  enforcement  of  punctuality  in  settling,  and  other  cognate  subjects, 
would  for  them  be  an  act  ultra  vires,  and  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  but  remark  that  in  Charles  II.'s  and 
George  U.*s  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  showed  itself  superior 
to  the  mock  delicacy  which  now  sways  the  Jockey  Club,  and  capable 
of  passing  laws  which,  if  enforced  to-day,  would  be  of  no  slight 
advantage  to  the  Turf  and  its  best  interests.  But  even  if  the  Jockey 
Club  shall  continue  to  ignore  betting,  and  refuse  to  take  cognizanoe 
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<^  tAb  mxnj  dispiBtes,  Bopkistries,  and  abnses,  or  if  they  prefer  to 
deiegiift  such  eonsiderations  to  a  committoe  selected  from  their  own 
xanks, — as  is  said  to  be  now  the  desire  of  Admiral  Eons, — we 
submit  tiiat  the  abated  endurance  of  the  thoroughbred  and  the  entire 
diaqipeaxanoe  of  aged  horses  from  the  racecourses  of  Grreat  Britain 
aro  faeis  that  they  cannQt  ignore.  In  our  concluding  remarks  we 
propose  to  lietiim  to  this  subject.  In  i^  meantime,  having  traced 
Ika  thread  of  Turf  history  frt)m  Athelstan  the  Saxon  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Jodcey  Club  in  George  11. 's  reign,  we  have  a  few 
wrads  to  say  as  to  the  traditions  of  some  few  of  our  historical  race 
meetingB,  and  as  to  the  courses  which  have  in  some  instances  been 
trodden  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  by  an  almost  unbroken 
snecession  of  high-metfcled  racers. 

Fcn^most  in  pdint  of  antiquity  among  the  races  of  Great  Britain 
stands  the  Tradesman's  Gup  at  Chester.  It  is  a  well-established 
iui  that  a  horse-race  for  the  pri^e  of  a  silver  bell  was  instituted  at 
Chester  in  1511,  and  was  decided  upon  that  same  ^*  Rood-eye,*'  or 
Island  of  the  Gross,  which  was  once  the  Campus  Martins  of  the 
Chester  youth,  who  here  displayed  their  activity  and  strength  in 
mock  fights  and  other  military  spectacles,  and  which  is  the  present 
xaceeourse.  The  amusements  soon  assumed  another  form,  and  the 
mimic  war  was  succeeded  by  horse-racing,  which  has  continued  to 
be  the  occasional  diversion  of  the  citizens  to  the  present  period.* 
In  1609  the  bell  was  converted  into  three  silver  cups,  and  in  1623 
the  three  cups  were  combined  in  **  One  faire  Silver  Cupp,  of  about 
&e  value  of  eight  pounds.*'  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  assert  that 
every  year  between  1511  and  1868  has  witnessed  a  race  over  the 
Boodee  for  the  said  Tradesman's  Cup ;  but  that  the  Chester  Cup  of 
to-day  is  identical  with  the  race  established  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time 
admits  of  no  dispute.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  doubted  whether 
many  of  the  owners  of  Chester  Cup  winners  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  were  aware  that  St.  Lawrence,  or  Nancy,  or  Malton,  or 
Mounseer  had  been  successful  in  a  race  four  times  as  old  as  the  Epsom 
Derby  or  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger.  But  the  declining  interest  in  the 
Chester  Cup  which  the  last  twelve  years  have  witnessed  may  bo 
rekindled,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  race  shall  awaken  some  pride  in 
sporting  men,  and  shall  arouse  Mr.  Topham,  the  well-known  clerk  of 
the  course  at  Chester,  to  renewed  exertions. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Tradesman's 
Cnp  and  the  Dee  Stakes^  the  Chester  race-meetings  of  to-day  possess 
few  attractions.  The  proximity  of  the  Dee  Stakes  to  the  Derby,  which 
it  usually  precedes  by  less  than  a  month,  lends  an  artificial  interest  to 
the  race,  but  upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  horse  that  subsequently 
won  the  Derby  has  suffered  defeat  round  the  punch-bowl  course  of 
Chester.     For  two-year-old  races,   Chester,  as   becomes   its  hoary 

*  From  '^Topographical  BeautieB  of  England  and  Wales,"  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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antiqnity,  has  never  been  famous.  And  we  mnch  fear  that,  in  spite 
of  the  historical  interest  of  the  scene,  with  its  circular  little  race- 
course overlooked  on  the  one  side  by  the  grave  old  walls  of  the 
Boman  town,  and  on  the  other  by  the  staring  railway  viaduct,  the 
representative  of  modem  civilisation,  Chester  races  are  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a  progressive  decline,  and  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before 
the  attractions  of  other  meetings  blessed  with  finer  natural  courses. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  Chester  comes  the  capital  of  that  sporting 
county,  in  regai'd  to  which  it  is  said  that  '*  every  Yorkshireman  takes 
as  naturally  to  the  pigskin  as  the  Kentish  lad  to  the  cricket-ball,  or 
the  duckling  to  water."  In  his  '*  Post  and  Paddock,'*  the  Druid  tells 
us  of  a  Devonshii'e  man  who  used  not  long  ago  to  make  a  St.  Leger 
pilgrimage  every  year,  travelling  both  ways  on  foot,  and  ''  who 
accounted  for  this  strange  whim  on  the  grounds  that '  his  grand- 
mother was  Yorkshire-bom.' "  Horse-racing,  as  it  appears  from 
Camden's  '*  Britannia,"  published  in  1590,  was  practised  about  that 
date  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  York.  In  the 
great  frost  of  1607  a  horse-race  was  run  upon  the  frozen  river  Ouse. 
In  more  recent  times  the  races  were  held  upon  Clifton  and  Baw- 
cliffe  Ings  ;  but  the  river  having  been  much  swollen,  and  the  course 
overflowed  in  1730,  it  was  agreed  thenceforth  that  the  races  should 
be  run  upon  the  new  course  laid  out  upon  Enavesmire  by  Alderman 
Telford ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  announce  to  racing  men  that  here  they 
have  been  celebrated  ever  since.  As  a  mark  of  the  interest  which 
ministers  of  the  Crown  once  took  in  horse-racing,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  repeat  that  when  the  great  patronage  accorded  to  races 
on  Enavesmire  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  grand-stand,  the  Marquis 
of  Bockingham,  better  known  in  political  history  as  *'  Burke's  Prime 
Minister,"  headed  the  subscription  list.  It  is  singular  that,  great  as 
is  the  antiquity  of  the  York  meeting,  no  record  can  be  found  of  races 
having  been  run  over  Doncaster  Town  Moor  at  an  earlier  date  than 
1703.  York  and  Doncaster,  and  especially  the  latter,  have,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  been  more  famous  for  their  long  than  for  their  short 
races,  and  for  the  extraordinary  interest  in  the  noble  animals  dis- 
played by  every  Yorkshire  artisan  and  peasant,  whom  the  prowess 
of  a  Beeswing,  a  Surplice,  a  Flying  Dutchman,  or  a  West  Australian 
has  attracted  to  the  side  of  the  white  rails  which  have  witnessed  so 
many  momentous  finishes. 

In  the  value  of  the  prizes  contended  for,  and  the  assemblage  of 
great  masses  of  spectators,  Nevrmarket  compares  ill  with  most  of 
our  other  principal  racecourses.  At  the  same  time,  no  true  lover 
of  this  magnificent  sport  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  declare  that 
Newmarket  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  racing  community.  With  its 
traditions  reaching  back  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  not  earlier, — 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of  a  thousand  historical  matches,  such 
as  those  between  Hambletonian  and  Diamond,  Filho  da  puta  and  Sir 
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Joshua,  Beehnnter  and  Clincher,  Teddington  and  Mountain  Deer, 
Cineas  and  Barbatas,  Jnlins  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  Friponnier  and  Xi, 
and  many  more, — identified  with  the  achievements  in  the  saddle  against 
time  of  anch  once  famons,  but  now  almost  forgotten,  equestrians  as 
Miss  Pond,  Mr.  Jennison  Shafto,  Mr.  Woodcock,  and  Mr.  Osbaldes* 
tana, — Newmarket,  with  its  multitudinous  racing  associations,  is  the 
shrine  at  which  every  true  lover  of  the  Turf  pays  his  vows  with  no 
less  devotion  than  the  Mahommedan  displays  as  he  turns  his  waking 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  minarets  of  Mecca.  It  would  be  pre- 
snmpiooas  to  assign  to  Newmarket  Heath  greater  praise  in  respect  of 
its  modem  two-year-old  struggles,  or  of  its  ancient  four-mile  heats  over 
the  Beacon.  Each  of  these  two  styles  or  phases  of  racing  has  its 
own  peculiar  merits,  and  if  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  that  the 
excess  of  two-year-old  racing  now-a-days  has  rung  the  knell  of  the 
stout  and  lusty  runner  of  the  last  century,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
as  year  succeeds  year,  fresh  two-year-olds  are  continually  coming  out 
which  seem  to  eclipse  the  fleetness  of  their  historical  predecessors. 
Old  frequenters  of  the  Heath  are  not  wanting  who  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  not  in  our  days  the  same  electric  thrill  of  interest  about  a 
really  great  horse  when  he  makes  his  first  appearance  in  public,  as  that 
which  exercised  its  magnetic  influence  over  the  spectators  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  record  of  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  British  racehorse  that  ever  looked 
through  a  bridle, — Plenipotentiary,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1834  ; 
and  Bay  Middleton,  winner  of  the  same  race  in  1886.  Each  of 
them  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
and  each  of  them  at  the  age  of  three  years.  It  was  tho  fate  of 
Plenipo  in  his  first  race  to  have  for  his  only  antagonist  Lord  Jersey's 
Glencoe,  supposed,  before  he  met  his  conqueror,  to  be  one  of  the 
speediest  milers  ever  stripped  on  Newmarket  Heath.  When  Lord 
Jersey  reconnoitred  Plenipo  before  the  race,  he  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  great  bullock,  more  fit  for  Smithfield  Market  than  for  competition 
with  Glencoe.  Under  this  impression,  his  orders  to  Jem  Robinson 
were  io  go  oflf  at  score,  and  cut  his  opponent  down  by  pace.  What 
happened  in  the  race  had  best  be  narrated  in  Jem  Robinson's  words  : — 
»« I  came  the  first  half-mile,  according  to  orders,  as  hard  as  I  could 
lick,  but  when  I  looked  round  there  was  the  great  bullock  cantering 
dose  by  my  side."  Bay  Middleton,  in  his  first  race  for  the  Riddlesworth 
Stakes,  in  the  Newmarket  Craven  of  1886,  was  opposed  by  five 
antagonists,  to  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  his  heels.  His 
next  appearance  was  for  the  2,000  Guineas,  which  ho  won,  and  in 
the  Derby  at  Epsom  he  cantered  in  first,  followed  by  three  horses, 
Gladiator,  Venison,  and  Slane,  who,  though  outstripped  by  him  in 
fleetness,  have  proved  themselves,  as  the  sires  of  Sweetmeat,  Alarm, 
tnd  Sting,  no  unworthy  rivals  at  the  stud  to  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hying  Dutchman.  « 
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Oar  diminisbing  space  warns  us  to  linger  no  longer  among  the 
memories  of  Newmarket,  or  to  narrate  how  the  July  and  Chesterfield 
Stakes, — ^which  have  introduced  to  the  poblic  so  many  flyers  destined, 
like  Crucifix,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Teddington,  subsequently  to 
achieve  immortality, — ^were  the  first  two-year-old  races  in  England 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club.  It  remains  for  us 
to  notice  that  long  before  the  great  celebrity  now  attaching  to  Epsom 
liaces  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  institution  of  **  the  Derby," 
this  healthy  little  village  in  Surrey  had  achieved  fame  by  reason  of 
its  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  medicinal  waters.  Epsom  Baces, 
like  those  at  Newmarket,  owe  their  origin  to  James  I.,  who  was  not 
unfrequently  a  visitor  to  the  place,  occupying  upon  these  occasions 
the  palace,  as  it  is  called,  of  Nonsuch.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  record 
that  the  language  used  by  Lord  Palmerston,  when  moving  the  usual 
Derby  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1860,  would  not 
have  been  as  acceptable  to  the  contemporaries  of  Pepys  as  to  our 
modern  representatives  of  the  people.  In  his  ''Diary  **  of  July  25, 1668, 
Pepys  remarks  that,  '*  having  intended  to  go  this  day  to  Banstead 
Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  Will  to  get  himself  ready  to  go 
with  me  ;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  ojQf,  because  the  Lords  do  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment to-day.''  Contrasting  Popys'  entry  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
words,  ''  To  adijoum  over  the  Derby  Day  is  part  of  the  unwritten  law 
of  Parliament,  and  I  am  sure  that  Her  Majesty  Is  Government  do  not 
wish  to  ask  the  House  to  depart  from  so  wholesome  a  custom," — ^it 
would  appear  that  in  rigid  attention  to  their  parliamentary  duties  the 
Lords  of  1663  compare  favourably  with  the  Commons  of  1860.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  legislative  bodies  of  two  centuries  ago 
were  exposed  to  no  such  temptation  as  the  Derby  race  offers  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
substantiate  the  interest  of  each  recurrence  of  London's  great  festival 
by  saying  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  Derby  Day  at  Epsom  is 
spoken  of  by  Englishmen  as  the  one  great  and  characteristic  sight 
which  every  foreigner  who  visits  England  should  not  fail  to  see. 
Other  meetings  there  are,  such  as  those  at  Ascot  and  Goodwood, 
which  may  surpass  Epsom  and  Newmarket  in  fashionable  estimation. 
But  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  estrange  from  Newmarket  the  affec- 
tions of  genuine  lovers  of  horse-racing  as  it  is  to  persuade  the 
London  citizen  out  for  a  holiday  that  any  other  racecourse  in  Eng- 
land can  possess  such  attractions  for  him  as  his  own  beloved  downs 
at  Epsom  upon  a  fine  Derby  Day. 

Such  then,  and  thus  far  descended,  is  that  noble  national  sport 
which,  however  liable  to  abuse,  has  grown  with  England's  growth 
during  its  acknowledged  term  of  existence,  extending  back  over  more 
than  nine  hundred  years.  To  urge  that,  because  vices  and  impurities 
have  attached  to  it,  the  whole  institution  of  horse-racing  ought  to  be 
swept  away,  is  equivalent  to  arguing  that  a  ship  ought  to  be  scuttled 
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in  mid-oceftn  becanse  barnacles  have  clung  to  her  bottom.     We  are 
emphatieally  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  evils  connected  with  the 
Tnrf  which  the  Jockey  Olnb  are  not  strong  enough  to  grapple  with,  if 
they  gird  them  honestly  to  the  task,  and  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 
The  first  improvement  which  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  inaugurate  is  a  reduction  in  the  multitude  of  race- 
githerings.     From  the  beginning  of  February  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember, scarcely  a  week  passes  without  its  one  or  more  race-meetings. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  multi- 
todinoos  races  thus  contended  for  consists  of  handicap  races  for 
distances  ranging  between  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  a  mile.     Scarcely 
less  nnmerous  are  the  two-year-old  spins.     It  seems  to  us  undeniable 
that  we  owe  the  disappearance  from  our  racecourses  of  the  Beeswings, 
Alice  Hawthorns,  and  Fishermen  of  the  past  solely  to  that  system  of 
Tuif  nuuiagement  which  prematurely    taxes  the   strength   of  our 
tknou^breds,  by  forcing  them  all  to  stand  severe  training  at  two 
Tears  eld.     Here  is  a  vicious  practice  with  which  the  Jockey  Club  is 
&Ily  competent  to  deal.     What  is  there  to  prevent  their  enacting  that 
00  two-year-old  shall  appear  in  public  earlier  in  the  year  than  the 
Jofy  TnA<»iing  at  Ncwmarket  ?    '*  The  July  "  was  the  first  two-year-old 
nee  ever  established  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Jockey  Club.     Why 
tlioald  they  not  decree  that  it  shall  be  the  first  race  in  each  suc- 
c^sive   year    in  which  two-year-olds  shall  be  stripped  for  public 
competition  ?      We   are  well  aware  of  the  jealousies  which  such 
ji  decision  will  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  managers  of  all  race- 
□eetings   anterior  ii^  the  year  to  July.     But  we   submit  that  the 
vitality,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  Turf  depends  upon  some 
coerciva  or  restrictive  legislation  of  this  nature.     Nothing  is  so  easy 
u  for  the  Jockey  Club  to  present   petitions  to    Parliament   depre- 
cating interference  with  the  laws  of  horse-racing  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  either  of  our  legislative  Houses.    But  such  petitions  necessarily 
iioply    that    the  Jockey  Club   is  both   able   and   willing  itself   to 
legislate  with  a  view  to  securing  and  promoting  the  true  interests  of 
the  Turf.     Let  them,  in  conclusion,  take  home  to  their  hearts  the 
&Uowing  weighty  words  of  a  modem  writer  : — **  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  interests  of  the  Turf  ever  being  seriously  afifected  as  long  as  those 
vho  hold  the  position  of  its  chief  guardians  make  judicious  use  of 
'jieir  own  powers,  keep  themselves  beyond  reproach  by  their  own 
line  of  conduct,  and  act  in  a  strict  spirit  of   equity  in  regard  to 
ethers." 
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CONFESSION    THE    SECOND— AS    TO    LOVE. 

OHAFTER  L 

•'IN    DOUBT.*' 

The  door  into  the  ante-room  where  I  was  waiting  stood  half-open, 
and  I  heard  a  very  imperions  voice  say,  **  Tell  Mr.  Gosslett  it  is 
impossible, — quite  impossible  1  There  are  above  three  hundred  appli- 
cants, and  I  believe  he  is  about  the  least  suitable  amongst  them." 
A  meek-looking  young  gentleman  came  out  after  this ;  and,  closing 
the  door  cautiously,  said,  **  My  lord  regrets  extremely,  Mr.  Gosslett, 
that  you  should  have  been  so  late  in  forwarding  your  testimonials. 
He  has  already  filled  the  place,  but  if  another  vacancy  occurs,  his 
lordship  will  bear  your  claims  in  mind.** 

I  bowed  in  silent  indignation,  and  withdrew.  How  I  wished  there 
had  been  any  great  meeting, — any  popular  gathering, — near  me  at 
that  moment,  that  I  might  go  down  and  denounce,  with  all  the  force  of 
a  wounded  and  insulted  spirit,  the  insolence  of  office  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  place-holder !  With  what  withering  sarcasm  I  would  have 
flayed  those  parasites  of  certain  great  houses  who,  without  deserts  of 
their  own,  regard  every  office  under  the  Crown  as  their  just  preroga- 
tive !  Who  was  Henry  Lord  Scatterdale  that  he  should  speak  thus  of 
Paul  Gosslett?  What  evidences  of  ability  had  he  given  to  the 
world  ?  What  illustrious  proofs  of  high  capacity  as  a  minister,  that 
he  should  insult  one  of  those  who,  by  the  declared  avowal  of  his 
party,  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  England  ?  Let  Beales  only  call 
another  meeting,  and  shall  I  not  be  there  to  expose  these  men  to  the 
scorn  and  indignation  of  the  country  ?  Down  with  the  whole  rotten 
edifice  of  pampered  menials  and  corrupt  place-men, — down  with 
families  patented  to  live  on  the  nation, — down  with  a  system  which 
perpetuates  the  worst  intrigues  that  ever  disgraced  and  demoralised  a 
people, — a  system  worse  than  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples,  and  more  degrading  than 

*'  Now,  stoopid !  "  cried  a  cabman,  as  one  of  his  shafts  struck  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  sent  me  spinning  into  an  apple-stall. 

I  recovered  my  legs,  and  turned  homewards  to  my  lodgings  in  a 
somewhat  more  subdued  spirit. 

''Please,  sir,"  said  a  dirty  maid-of-all-work,  entering  my  room  after 
me,  <'  Mrs.  Mechim  says  the  apartment  is  let  to  another  gentleman 
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iJXtr  Monday,  and  please  begs  yon  have  to  pay  one  pound  fourteen 
and  threepence,  sir.*' 

**I  know,  I  know,"  said  I,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  smutty  face,  still  standing  in  the  same 
place. 

*•  Well,  I  have  told  you  I  know  all  that.  You  have  got  your 
answer,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Please  yes,  sir,  but  not  the  money." 

"  Leave  the  room,"  said  I,  haughtily ;  and  my  grand  imperious  air 
had  its  success  ;  for  I  believe  she  suspected  I  was  a  little  deranged. 

I  locked  the  door  to  be  alone  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  opening 
my  writing-desk,  I  spread  before  me  four  sovereigns  and  some 
silver.  *'  Barely  my  funeral  expenses,"  said  I,  bitterly.  I  leaned  my 
head  on  my  hand,  and  fell  into  a  mood  of  sad  thought.  I  wasn't  a 
fait  of  a  poet.  I  couldn't  have  made  three  lines  of  verse  had  you 
given  me  a  million  for  it ;  but  somehow  I  bethought  me  of  Chattcrton 
in  his  garret,  'and  said  to  myself,  '*  Like  him,  poor  Gosslctt  sunk, 
fiunished  in  the  midst  of  plenty, — a  man  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth, 
aUe,  active,  and  energetic,  with  a  mind  richly  gifted,  and  a  heart 
tender  as  a  woman's."  I  couldn't  go  on.  I  blubbered  out  into  a  fit 
of  crying  that  nearly  choked  me. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  tapping  at  the  door,  <'  the  gentleman 
in  the  next  room  begs  you  not  to  laugh  so  loud." 

''Laugh!  "  burst  I  out.  ''  Tell  him,  woman,  to  take  care  and  bo 
present  at  the  inquest.  His  evidence  will  be  invaluable."  As  I 
^ke  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  fell  soon  after  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

When  I  woke  it  was  night.  The  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  street, 
tod  a  small,  thin  rain  was  falling,  bluiTing  the  gas  flame,  and  making 
everything  look  indistinct  and  dreary.  I  sat  at  the  window  and 
looked  out,  I  know  not  how  long.  The  world  was  crape-covered  to 
me  ;  not  a  thought  of  it  that  was  not  dark  and  dismal.  I  tried  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  my  life,  and  see  where  and  how  I  might  have  done 
better ;  but  all  I  could  collect  was,  that  I  had  met  nothing  but  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice,  while  others,  with  but  a  tithe  of  my  capacity,  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  honour.  I,  fated  to  evil  from  my  birth,  fought 
my  long  fight  with  fortune,  and  sank  at  last,  exhausted.  '^  I  wonder  will 
any  one  ever  say,  *  Poor  Gosslett  ? '  I  wonder  will  there  be, — even  late 
though  it  be, — one  voice  to  declare,  '  That  was  no  common  man ! 
Gosslett,  in  any  country  but  our  own,  would  have  been  distinguished 
and  honoured.  To  great  powers  of  judgment  he  united  a  fancy  rich, 
varied,  and  picturesque;  his  temperament  was  poetic,  but  his 
reasoning  faculties  asserted  the  mastery  over  his  imagination  ? '  Will 
they  be  acute  enough  to  read  me  thus  ?  Will  they  know, — in  one 
^ord, — ^will  they  know  the  man  they  have  sufiercd  to  perish  in  tho 
midst  of   them  ? "     My  one  gleam  of  comfort  was  the  unavailing 
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regret  I  ehould  leave  to  a  world  that  had  neglected  mc.     **  Yes,"  ssad 
I  bitterly,  "  weep  on,  and  cease  not.'' 

I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  papers, — some  of  them  very  carious 
indeed, — stray  fragments  of  my  life, — ^brief  jottings  of  my  opinions  on 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  I  sealed  these  carefully  up,  and  began  to 
bethink  me  whom  I  should  appoint  my  literary  qxeeutor.  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  but  howl  wished  I  had  known  Martin 
Tuppcr.  There  were  traits  in  that  man's  writings  that  seemed  to 
vibrate  in  the  closer  chambers  of  my  heart.  While  others  gave  yon 
words  and  phrases,  he  gave  you  the  outgushings  of  a  warm  nature, — 
the  overflowings  of  an  affectionate  heart.  I  canvassed  long  with 
myself  whether  a  stranger  might  dare  to  address  him,  and  prefer 
such  a  request  as  mine ;  bat  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  take 
the  daring  step. 

After  all,  thought  I,  a  man*s  relatives  are  his  natural  heirs.  My 
mother's  sister  had  married  a  Mr.  Morse,  who  had  retired  from 
business,  and  settled  down  in  a  cottage  near  Bochester.  He  had 
been  **  in  rags," — ^I  moan  the  business  of  that  name, — ^for  forty  years, 
and  made  a  snug  thing  of  it ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  speculation,  had 
lost  more  than  half  of  his  savings.  Being  childless,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  affection  for  any  one,  ho  had  purchased  an  annuity  on  the 
joint  lives  of  his  wife  and  himself,  and  retired  to  pass  his  days  near 
his  native  town. 

I  never  liked  him,  nor  did  he  like  me.  He  was  a  hard,  stem,  coarse- 
natured  man,  who  thought  that  any  one  who  had  ever  failed  in  any- 
thing was  a  creature  to  be  despised,  and  saw  nothing  in  want  of 
success  but  an  innate  desire  to  live  in  indolence,  and  be  supported 
by  others.  He  often  asked  me  why  I  didn't  turn  coalhcaver  ?  Ho 
said  he  would  have  been  a  coalheaver  rather  than  be  dependent  upon 
his  relations. 

My  aunt  might  originally  have  been  somewhat  softer-natured,  but 
time  and  association  had  made  her  very  much  like  my  uncle.  Need 
I  say  that  I  saw  little  of  them,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
wrote  a  line  to  either  of  them  ? 

I  determined  I  would  go  down  and  see  them,  and  not  waiting  for 
morning  nor  the  rail,  that  I  would  go  on  foot.  It  was  raining  tor- 
rents by  this  time,  but  what  did  I  care  for  that  ?  When  the  ship  was 
drifting  on  the  rocks,  what  mattered  a  leak  more  or  less  ? 

It  was  dark  night  when  I  set  out ;  and  when  day  broke,  dim  and 
dreary,  I  was  soaked  thoroughly  through,  and  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  way.  There  was,  however,  that  in  the  exercise,  and  in 
the  spirit  it  called  forth,  to  rally  me  out  of  my  depression,  and  I 
plodded  along  through  mud  and  miro,  breasting  the  swooping  rain  in 
a  far  cheerier  frame  than  I  could  have  thought  possible.  It  was  closing 
into  darkness  as  I  reached  the  little  inn  where  the  cottage  stood,  and 
I  was  by  this  time  fairly  beat  between  fatigue  and  hanger. 
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*'  Here's  a  go !  "  cried  my  uncle,  who  opened  the  door  for  me. 
"Here's  Paul  Gosslett,  just  as  we're  going  to  dinner." 

**  The  very  time  to  suit  him,"  said  I,  trying  to  be  jocular. 

**  Yes,  lad,  but  will  it  suit  ns  ?  We've  only  an  Irish  stew,  and  not 
too  much  of  it,  either.*' 

"  How  are  you,  Paul  ?"  said  my  aunt,  offering  her  hand.  **  You 
seem  wet  through*     Won't  you  dry  your  coat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  no  matter,"  said  I.     **  I  never  mind  wet." 

"Of  course  he  doesn't,"  said  my  uncle.  **  What  would  he  do  if 
he  was  up  at  the  '  diggins',?  What  would  he  do  if  he  had  to  pick 
rags  as  I  have,  ten,  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  under  heavier  rain  than 
this?" 

"  Just  so,  sir,"  said  I,  concurring  with  all  he  said. 

''  And  what  brought  you  down,  lad  ?  "  asked  he. 

*'  I  think,  sir,  it  was  to  see  you  and  my  aunt.  I  haven't  been  very 
well  of  late,  and  I  fancied  a  day  in  the  country  might  rally  me." 

"  Stealing  a  holiday, — the  old  story,"  muttered  he.  **  Are  you 
doing  anything  now  ?  " 

**  No,  sir.     I  have  unfortunately  nothing  to  do." 

"  WTiy  not  go  on  the  quay  then,  and  turn  coalheaver  ?  I'd  not 
eat  bread  of  another  man's  earning  when  I  could  carry  a  sack  of  coals. 
Do  vou  understand  that  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  do,  sir  ;  but  I'm  scarcely  strong  enough  to  be  a  coal- 
porter." 

"  Sell  matches  then, — lucifer-matches !  "  cried  he,  with  a  bang  of 
his  hand  on  the  table,  *'  or  be  a  poster." 

*'  Oh,  Tom  !  "  cried  my  aunt,  who  saw  that  I  had  grown  first  red, 
and  then  sickly  pale  all  over. 

*'  As  good  men  as  ho  have  done  both.  But  here's  the  dinner,  and 
I  suppose  you  must  have  your  share  of  it." 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  this  invitatiion,  discourteous  as  it  was, 
for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  anything.  I  was  crushed  and 
hmnbled  to  a  degree  that  I  began  to  regard  my  abject  condition  as 
a  martyr  might  his  martjTdom. 

The  meal  went  over  somewhat  silently ;  little  was  spoken  on  any  side. 
A  half-jocular  remark  on  the  goodness  of  my  appetite  was  the  only 
approach  to  a  pleasantry.  My  uncle  drank  something  which  by  the 
colour  I  judged  to  be  port,  but  he  neither  offered  it  to  my  aunt  nor 
my  self.  She  took  water,  and  I  drank  largely  of  beer,  which  once 
more  elicited  a  compliment  to  me  on  my  powers  of  suction. 

"  Better  have  you  for  a  week  than  a  foi*tnight,  lad,"  said  my  uncle, 
as  we  drew  round  the  fire  after  dinner. 

My  aunt  now  armed  herself  with  some  knitting  apparatus,  while 
my  uncle,  flanked  by  a  smoking  glass  of  toddy  on  one  side  and  the 
**'Tizer  "  on  the  other,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe  with  strong  tobacco, 
polEng  out  at  intervals  short  and  pithy  apothegms  about  youth  being 
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the  season  for  work  and  age  for  repose, — under  the  influence  of  whotse 
drowsy  wisdom,  and  overcome  by  the  hot  fire,  I  fell  off  fast  asleep^ 
For  a  while  I  was  so  completely  lost  in  slumber  that  I  heard  nothing 
around.  At  last  I  began  to  dream  of  my  long  journey,  and  the  little 
towns  I  had  passed  through,  and  the  places  I  fain  would  have  stopped 
at  to  bait  and  rest,  but  nobly  resisted,  never  breaking  bread  nor  tasting 
water  till  I  had  reached  my  journey's  end.  At  length  I  fancied  I 
heard  people  calling  me  by  my  name,  some  saying  words  of  warning 
or  caution,  and  others  jeering  and  bantering  me  ;  and  then  quite  dis- 
tinctly,— as  clearly  as  though  the  words  were  in  my  ear, — I  heard 
my  aunt  say — 

"  I'm  sure  Lizzy  would  take  him.  She  was  shamefully  treated  by 
that  heartless  fellow,  but  she's  getting  over  it  now ;  ^nd  if  any  one, 
even  Paul  there,  offered,  I'm  certain  she'd  not  refuse  him." 

'*  She  has  a  thousand  pounds,"  grunted  out  my  uncle. 

**  Fourteen  hundred- in  the  bank  ;  and  as  they  have  no  other  child, 
they  must  leave  her  everything  they  have,  when  they  die." 

'^  It  won't  be  much.  Old  Dan  has  little  more  than  his  vicarage,  and 
ho  always  ends  each  year  a  shade  deeper  in  debt  than  the  one  before  it." 

**  Well,  she  has  her  own  fortune,  and  nobody  can  touch  that." 

I  roused  myself,  yawned  aloud,  and  opened  my  eyes. 

<<  Pretty  nigh  as  good  a  hand  at  sleeping  as  eating,"  said  my  uncloi 
gruffly. 

"  It's  a  smart  bit  of  a  walk  from  Duke  Street,  Piccadilly,"  said  I, 
with  more  vigour  than  I  had  yet  assumed. 

**  Why,  a  fellow  of  your  age  ought  to  do  that  twice  a  week  just  to 
keep  him  in  wind." 

**  I  say,  Paul,"  said  my  aunt,  **  were  you  ever  in  Ireland  ?  " 

«<  Never,  aunt.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

''  Because  you  said  a  while  back  that  you  felt  rather  poorly  of  late, 
— low  and  weakly." 

**  No  loss  of  appetite,  though,"  chuckled  in  my  uncle. 

**  And  we  were  thinking,"  resumed  she,  **  of  sending  you  over  to 
stay  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  friend  of  ours  in  Donegal.  He  calls 
it  the  finest  air  in  Europe ;  and  I  know  he'd  treat  you  with  every 
kindness." 

**  Do  you  shoot  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 

**  No,  sir." 

«*  Nor  fish?" 

«*  No,  sir." 

**  What  are  you  as  a  sportsman  ?  Can  you  ride  ?  Can  you  do 
anything  ?  " 

**  Nothing  whatever,  sir.  I  once  carried  a  game-bag,  and  that  was 
aU." 

"  And  you're  not  a  farmer  nor  a  judge  of  cattle.  How  are  you  to 
pass  your  time  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 
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"  If  there  were  books,  or  if  there  were  people  to  talk  to- 


il 


"  Mrs.  Ihidgeon's  deaf, — she's  been  deaf  these  twenty  years ;  but 
cbc  has  a  daughter.     Is  Lizzy  deaf  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  she's  not,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  tartly. 
"  Well,  she'd  talk  to  you ;  and  Dan  would  talk.     Not  much,  I 
believe,  though  ;  ho  an't  a  great  fellow  for  talk." 

'*  They're  something  silent  all  of  them,  but  Lizzy  is  a  nice  girl, 
and  very  pretty, — at  least  she  was  when  I  saw  her  here  two  years 
ago. 

"  At  all  events,  they  are  distant  connections  of  your  mother's  ;  and 
as  you  are  determined  to  live  on  your  relations,  I  think  you  ought  to 
give  them  a  turn." 

**  There  is  some  justice  in  that,  sir,"  said  I,  determined  now  to 
resent  no  rudeness,  nor  show  offence  at  any  coarseness,  however 
great  it  might  be. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  write  to-morrow,  and  say  you'll  follow  my  letter, 
and  be  with  them  soon  after  they  receive  it.  I  believe  it's  a  lonely 
sort  of  place  enough, — Dan  calls  it  next  door  to  Greenland  ;  but 
there's  good  air,  and  plenty  of  it." 

We  talked  for  some  time  longer  over  the  family  whose  guest  I  was 
to  be,  and  I  went  off  to  bed,  determined  to  see  out  this  new  act  of 
my  life's  drama  before  I  whistled  for  the  curtain  to  drop. 

It  gave  a  great  additional  interest  besides  to  my  journey  to  have 
overheard  the  hint  my  aunt  threw  out  about  a  marriage.  It  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  journey  for  change  of  air.  It  might  be 
1  journey  to  change  the  whole  character  and  fortune  of  my  life.  And 
was  it  not  thus  one's  fate  ever  turned  ?  You  went  somewhere  by  a 
mere  accident,  or  you  stopped  at  home.  You  held  a  hand  to  help  a 
lady  into  a  boat,  or  you  assisted  her  off  her  horse,  or  you  took  her 
in  to  dinner ;  and  out  of  something  insignificant  and  trivial  as  this  your 
whole  life's  destiny  was  altered.  And  not  alone  your  destiny,  but 
your  very  nature ;  your  temper,  as  fashioned  by  another's  temper ; 
your  tastes,  as  moulded  by  others  tastes ;  and  your  morality,  your 
actual  identity,  was  the  sport  of  a  casualty  too  small  and  too  poor  to 
be  called  an  incident. 

**  Is  this  about  to  be  a  turning-point  in  my  life  ?  "  asked  I  of  myself. 
"  Is  Fortune  at  last  disposed  to  bestow  a  smile  upon  me  ?  Is  it  out 
of  the  very  depth  of  my  despair  I'm  to  catch  sight  of  the  Urst  gleam 
of  Ught  that  has  fallen  upon  my  luckless  career  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE   REV.    DAN    DUDGEON. 

My  plan  of  proccdnre  was  to  bd  this.  I  was  supposed  to  be  making 
a  tour  in  Ireland,  when,  hearing  of  certain  connections  of  my  mother *s 
family  living  in  Donegal,  I  at  once  wrote  to  my  Uncle  Morse  for  an 
introduction  to  them,  and  he  not  only  provided  me  with  a  letter 
accrediting  me,  but  wrote  by  the  same  post  to  the  Dudgeons  to  say  I 
was  sure  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

On  arriving  in  Dublin  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  that  seemed 
unlike  what  I  had  left  behind  me.  That  intense  preoccupation,  that 
anxious  eager  look  of  business  so  remarkable  in  Liverpool,  was  not  to 
be  found  here.  If  the  people  really  were  busy,  they  went  about  their 
aflfairs  in  a  half-lounging,  half-jocular  humour,  as  though  they  wouldn't 
be  selling  hides,  or  shipping  pigs,  or  landing  sugar  hogsheads,  if  they 
had  anything  else  to  do  ; — as  if  trade  was  a  dirty  necessity,  and  the 
only  thing  was  to  get  through  with  it  with  as  little  interruption  as 
possible  to  the  pleasanter  occupations  of  life. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  quays.  The  same  look  per- 
vaded the  Exchange,  and  the  same  air  of  little  to  do,  and  of  deeming 
it  a  joke  while  doing  it,  abounded  in  the  law  courts,  where  the 
bench  exchanged  witty  passages  with  the  bar ;  and  the  prisoners,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  jury  fired  smart  things  at  each  other  with  a 
seeming  geniality  and  enjoyment  that  were  very  remarkable.  I  was 
so  much  amused  by  all  I  saw,  that  I  would  willingly  have  delayed 
some  days  in  the  capital ;  but  my  uncle  had  charged  me  to  present 
myself  at  the  vicarage  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  set  out  at  once. 

I  was  not,  I  shame  to  own,  much  better  up  in  the  geography  of 
Ireland  than  in  that  of  Central  Africa,  and  had  but  a  very  vague  idea 
whither  I  was  going. 

**  Do  you  know  Donegal  ?  "  asked  I  of  the  waiter,  giving  to  my  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  a  long  second  and  a  short  third  syllable. 

**  No,  your  honour,  never  heard  of  him,"  was  the  answer. 

**  But  it's  a  place  I'm  asking  for, — a  county,"  said  I,  with  some 
impatience. 

"  Faix,  may  be  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  it's  new  to  me  all  the  same." 

"  He  means  Donegal,"  said  a  red- whiskered  man  with  a  bronzed, 
weather-beaten  face,  and  a  stem,  defiant  air,  that  invited  no 
acquaintanceship. 

**  Oh,  Donegal,"  chimed  in  the  waiter.  "Begorra  !  it  wouldn't  be 
easy  to  know  it  by  the  name  your  honour  gav*  it." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  any  particular  place  in  that  county  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger  in  a  tone  sharp  and  imperious  as  his  former  speech. 

<'Ycs,"  said  I,  assuming  a  degree  of  courtesy  that  I  thonght 
l¥oald  be  the  best  rebuke  to  his  blontness ;  "  but  I'll  scarcely  trosi 
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myself  with  the  pronunciation  after  my  late  failure.  This  is  the 
place  I  want ;"  and  I  drew  forth  my  uncle's  letter  and  showed  the 
address. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  cried  he,  reading  aloud.  "  *  The  Keverend 
Daniel  Dudgeon,  Killyrotherum,  Donegal.'  And  are  you  going 
there  ?  Oh,  I  see  you  are,"  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  foot 
of  the  address.  **  *  Favoured  by  Paul  Gosslett,  Esq. ;  *  and  you  are 
Piul  Gosslett." 

"Yes,  sir,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  am  Paul  Gosslett,"  said  I, 
with  what  I  hoped  was  a  chilling  dignity  of  manner. 

"  If  it's  only  my  permission  you  want,  you  may  be  anything  you 
please,"  said  he,  turning  his  insolent  stare  full  on  me. 

I  endeavoured  not  to  show  any  sensitiveness  to  this  impertinence, 
and  went  on  with  my  dinner,  the  stranger's  table  being  quite  close  to 
mine. 

"  It's  your  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  I  suspect,"  said  he,  scanning 
me  as  he  picked  his  teeth,  and  sat  carelessly  with  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other. 

I  bowed  a  silent  acquiescence,  and  he  went  on.  "I declare  that  I 
believe  a  Cockney,  though  he  hasn't  a  word  of  French,  is  more  at 
home  on  the  Continent  than  in  Ireland."  He  paused  for  some  express 
sion  of  opinion  on  my  part,  but  I  gave  none.  I  filled  my  glass,  and 
affected  to  admire  the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  sipped  it  slowly,  like 
one  thoroughly  engaged  in  his  own  enjoyments. 

**  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?"  asked  he,  fiercely. 

**  Sir,  I  have  not  given  your  proposition  such  consideration  as  would 
entitle  me  to  say  I  concur  with  it  or  not." 

"  That's  not  it  at  all ! "  broke  ho  in,  with  an  insolent  laugh ;  **  but 
you  won't  allow  that  you're  a  Cockney." 

** I  protest,  sir,"  said  I,  sternly,  "I  have  yet  to  learn  that  I'm 
bound  to  make  a  declaration  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education  to 
the  first  stranger  I  sit  beside  in  a  cofiee-room." 

*'No,  you're  not; — nothing  of  the  kind; — for  it's  done  for  you. 
It's  done  in  spite  of  you,  when  you  open  your  mouth.  Didn't 
you  see  the  waiter  running  out  of  the  room  with  the  napkin  in  his 
mouth  when  you  tried  to  say  Donegal  ?  Look  here,  Paul,"  said  he, 
drawing  his  chair  confidentially  towards  my  table.  "  We  don't  care  a 
rush  what  you  do  with  your  H's,  or  your  Ws  either ;  but,  if  we  can 
help  it,  we  won't  have  our  national  names  miscalled.  We  have  a 
pride  in  them,  and  we'll  not  suffer  them  to  be  mutilated  or  disfigured. 
Do  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

"  Sufficiently,  sir,  to  wish  you  a  very  good  night,"  said  I,  rising 
from  the  table,  and  leaving  my  pint  of  sherry,  of  which  I  had  only 
dnmk  one  glass. 

As  I  closed  the  coffee-room  door,  I  thought, — indeed,  I'm  certain, 
r-I  heard  a  loud  roar  of  laughter. 
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"  Who  is  that  most  agreeable  gentleman  I  sat  next  at  dinner?" 
asked  I  of  the  waiter. 

"  Counsellor  MacNamara,  sir.     Isn't  he  a  nice  man  ?** 
**  A  charming  person,"  said  I. 

**  I  "wish  you  heard  him  in  the  coort,  sir.  By  my  conscience,  a 
witness  has  a  poor  time  under  him !  He'd  humbug  you  if  you  was  an 
archbishop.'* 

**  Call  me  at  ^ye"  said  I,  passing  up  the  stau's,  and  impatient  to 
gain  my  room  and  be  alone  "with  my  indignation. 

I  passed  a  restless,  feverish  night,  canvassing  with  myself  whether 
I  would  not  turn  back  and  leave  for  ever  a  country  whose  first  aspect 
was  so  forbidding  and  unpromising.  What  stories  had  I  not  heard  of 
Lish  courtesy  to  strangers, — Irish  "wit  and  Irish  pleasantry !  Was 
this,  then,  a  specimen  of  that  captivating  manner  which  makes  these 
people  the  French  of  Great  Britain  ?  Why,  this  fellow  was  an  un- 
mitigated savage ! 

Having  registered  a  vow  not  to  open  my  lips  to  a  stranger  till  I 
reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  to  afiect  deafness  rather  than  be 
led  into  conversation,  I  set  off  the  next  day,  by  train,  for  'Dcrry, 
True  to  my  resolve,  I  only  uttered  the  word  **  beer  "  till  I  arrived  in 
the  evening.  The  next  day  I  took  the  steamer  to  a  small  village 
called  Cushnagorra,  from  whence  it  was  only  ten  miles  by  a  good 
mountain -road  to  Killyrotherum  bay.  I  engaged  a  car  to  take  me  on, 
and  at  last  found  myself  able  to  ask  a  few  questions  without  the 
penalty  of  being  cross-examined  by  an  impertinent  barrister,  and  being 
made  the  jest  of  a  coffee-room. 

I  wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  people  to  whose  house  I  was 
going,  and  asked  Pat  accordingly  if  ho  knew  Mr.  Dudgeon. 
**  Troth  I  do,  sir,  "well,"  said  he. 
**  He's  a  good  kind  of  man,  I'm  told,"  said  I. 
"He  is  indeed,  sir ;  no  betther." 
**  Kind  to  the  poor,  and  charitable  ?  " 
**  Thrue  for  you  ;  that's  himself." 
**  And  his  family  is  well  liked  down  here  ?" 
**  I'll  be  bound  they  are.     There's  few  like  them  to  the  fore." 
Bather  worried  by  the  persistent  assent  he  gave  me,  and  seeing 
that  I  had  no  chance  of  deriving  anything  like  an  independent  opinion 
from  my  courteous  companion,   I  determined  to  try  another  lino. 
After  smoking  a  cigar  and  giving  one  to  my  friend,  who  seemed  to 
relish  it  vastly,  I  said,  as  if  incidentally,  **  Where  I  got  that  cigar, 
Paddy,  the  people  are  better  off  than  here." 
"  And  Where's  that,  sir  ?  " 
"  In  America,  in  the  State  of  Virginia." 

**  That's  as  thrue  as  the  Bible.   It's  elegant  times  they  have  there.** 

« And  one  reason  is,"  said  I,  ''every  man  can  do  what  he  likes 

with  hie  0"wzi.    You  have  a  bit  of  land  here,  and  yon  daren't  plant 
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tobacco  ;  or  if  you  sow  oats  or  barley,  you  mustn't  malt  it.  The  law 
says :  '  You  may  do  this,  and  you  shan't  do  that ; '  and  is  that  free- 
dom, I  ask,  or  is  it  slavery  ?" 

"  Slavery, — devil  a  less,"  said  he,  with  a  cut  of  his  whip  that  made 
the  horse  plunge  into  the  air. 

"  And  do  you  know  why  that's  done  ?  Do  you  know  the  secret  of 
ilall?" 

"  Sorra  a  bit  o'  me." 

*'  m  tell  you,  then.  It's  to  keep  up  the  Church ;  it's  to  feed  the 
parsons  that  don't  belong  to  the  people  ; — that's  what  they  put  the 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  whiskey  for.  What,  I'd  like  to  know,  do  you 
and  I  want  with  that  place  there  with  the  steeple  ?  What  does  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Dudgeon  do  for  you  or  me  ?  Grind  us, — squeeze  us, 
— ^maybe,  come  down  on  us  when  we're  trying  to  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together,  and  carry  it  off  for  tithes." 

*^  Shure  and  he's  a  hard  man !     He's  taking  the  hcrrins  out  of 
ike  net  this  year, — for  every  ten  herrins  he  takes  one." 
"  And  do  they  bear  that  ?  " 

"Well,  they  do,"  said  he,  mournfully;  "they've  no  spirit  down 
kere  ;  but  over  at  Muggle-na-garry  they  put  slugs  in  one  last  winter." 
"One  what?" 

"  A  parson,  your  honour ;  and  it  did  him  a  dale  o'  good.     He's  as 
Bieek  as  a  child  now  about  his  dues,  and  they've  no  trouble  with  him 
m  Ufe." 
*' They'll  do  that  with  Dudgeon  yet,  maybe  ?"  asked  I. 
"With  the  Lord's  blessing,  sir,"  said  he,  piously. 
Satisfied  now  that  it  was  not  a  very  hopeful  task  to  obtain  much 
information  about  Ireland  from  such  a  source,  I  drew  my  hat  over  my 
eyes  and  affected  to  doze  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  length  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  road  impassable  by 
Ihe  car,  and  here  the  driver  told  me  I  must  descend  and  make  the  rest 
of  my  way  on  foot. 

"  The  house  wasn't  far,"  he  said;  "only  over  the  top  of  the  bill 
in  front  of  me, — about  half- a- quarter  of  a  mile  away." 

Depositing  my  portmanteau  under  a  clump  of  furze,  I  set  out, 
drearily  enough  I  will  own.  The  scene  around  me  for  miles  was 
one  of  arid  desolation.  It  was  not  that  no  trace  of  human  habitation, 
nor  of  any  hving  creature,  was  to  be  seen,  but  that  the  stony,  shingly 
ioil,  totally  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  seemed  to  deny  life  to  any- 
thing. The  surface  rose  and  fell  in  a  monotonous  undulation,  like 
a  great  sea  suddenly  petrified,  while  here  and  there  some  greater 
boulders  represented  those  mighty  waves  which,  in  the  ocean,  seem  to 
assert  supremacy  over  their  fellows. 

At  last  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  could  see  the  Atlantic, 
vbkh  indented  the  shore  beneath  into  many  a  little  bay  and  inlet ; 
iHd  it  was  some  time  ere  I  could  distinguish  a  house  which  stood  in  a 
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narrow  cleft  of  the  moniitaiii,  and  whose  roof,  kept  down  by  meami 
of  stones  and  rocks,  had  at  first  appeared  to  me  as  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  strong  wind  almost  carried  me  off  my  legs 
on  this  exposed  ridge,  so,  crouching  down,  I  began  my  descent,  and 
after  half-an-hour*s  creeping  and  stumbling,  I  reached  a  little  enclosed 
place,  where  stood  the  house.  It  was  a  long,  one-storied  bmlding, 
with  cow-house  and  farm-offices  under  the  same  roof.  The  hall-door 
had  been  evidently  long  in  disuse,  since  it  was  battened  over  with 
strong  planks,  and  secured  besides  against  the  north-west  wind 
by  a  rough  group  of  rocks.  Seeing  entrance  to  be  denied  on  this 
side,  I  made  for  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  a  woman  beating  flax 
under  a  shed  at  once  addressed  me  civilly,  and  ushered  me  into  the 
house. 

''His  riv'rence  is  in  there,'*  said  she,  pointing  to  a  door,  and 
leaving  me  to  announce  myself.  I  knocked,  and  entered.  It  was  a 
small  room,  with  an  antiquated  fireplace,  at  which  the  parson  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  seated, — ^ho  reading  a  very  much-crumpled 
newspaper,  and  they  knitting. 

"  Oh,  this  is  Mr.  Gosslett.  How  are  you,  sir  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Dud- 
geon, seizing  and  shaking  my  hand ;  while  his  wife  said,  **  We  wore 
just  sajdng  we'd  send  down  to  look  after  you.  My  daughter  Lizzy, 
Mr.  Gosslett.'* 

Lizzy  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  speak.  I  saw,  however,  that  she 
was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl,  with  delicate  features  and  a  very  gentle 
expression, 

'*  It's  a  wild  bit  of  landscape  here,  Mr.  Gosslett,  but  of  a  fine 
day,  with  the  sun  on  it  and  the  wind  not  so  strong,  it's  handsome 
enough." 

''It's  grand,"  said  I,  rather  hesiUiting  to  find  the  epithet  I  wanted. 

Mrs.  D.  sighed,  and  I  thought  her  daughter  echoed  it,  but  as  his 
reverence  now  bustled  away  to  send  some  one  to  fetch  my  trunk,  I 
took  my  place  at  the  fire,  and  tried  to  make  myself  at  home. 

A  very  brief  conversation  enabled  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dudgeon 
came  to  the  parish  on  his  marriage,  about  four-and-twcnty  years 
before,  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  ever  left  it  since.  They  had 
no  neighbours,  and  only  six  parishioners  of  their  own  persuasion.  The 
church  was  about  a  mile  off,  and  not  easily  approached  in  bad  weather. 
It  seemed,  too,  that  the  bishop  and  Mr.  D.  were  always  at  war.  The 
diocesan  was  a  Whig,  and  the  parson  a  violent  Orangeman,  who  loved 
loyal  anniversaries,  demonstrations,  and  processions,  the  latter  of  which 
came  twice  or  thrice  a  year  from  Derry  to  visit  him,  and  stir  up  any 
amount  of  bitterness  and  party  strife ;  and  though  the  Rev.  Dan,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  long  interval  between 
those  triumphant  exhibitions  exposed  to  the  insolence  and  outrage 
of  the  large  masses  he  had  offended,  he  never  blinked  the  peril,  but 
actually  dared  it ;  wearing  his  bit  of  orange  ribbon  in  his  botton* 
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hole  as  he  went  down  the  village,  and  meeting  Father  Lafferty's 
geowl  with  a  look  of  defiance  and  insult  fierce  as  his  own. 

After  years  of  episcopal  censure  and  reproof,  administered  without 
the  slightest  amendment, — for  Dan  never  appeared  at  a  visitation,  and 
none  were  hardy  enough  to  follow  him  into  his  fastness, — ^he  was 
soffiered  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  actually  abandoned  as  one  of 
fhoee  hop^ess  cases  which  time  alone  can  clear  off  and  remedy.  An 
ise^ent,  however,  which  had  befallen  about  a  couple  of  years  back, 
had  ahnoflt  released  the  bishop  &om  his  difficulty. 

In  an  affi*ay,  following  on  a  twelfth  of  July  demonstration,  a  man 
hid  been  ehot,  and  though  the  Rev.  Dan  was  not  in  any  degreo 
implicated  in  the  act,  some  imprudent  allusion  to  the  event  in  his 
Sunday's  discourse  got  abroad  in  the  press,  and  was  so  severely 
commented  on  by  a  young  barrister  on  the  trial,  that  an  inhibition 
1V18  issued  against  him,  and  his  church  closed  for  three  months. 

I  have  been  thus  far  prolix  in  sketching  the  history  of  those  with 
idiom  I  was  now  to  be  domesticated,  because  once  placed  before  the 
retder,  my  daily  life  is  easily  understood.  We  sat  over  the  fire 
nearly  all  day,  abusing  the  Papists,  and  wondering  if  England 
would  ever  produce  one  man  who  could  understand  the  fact  that 
unless  yon  banished  the  priests  and  threw  down  the  chapels  there  was 
no  use  in  making  laws  for  Ireland. 

Then  we  dined,  usually  on  fish  and  a  bit  of  bacon,  afkcr  which  wo 
dnnk  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory,  with  the  brass 
money,  the  wooden  shoes,  and  the  rest  of  it, — the  mild  Lizzy  her- 
self being  "told  off"  to  recite  the  toast,  as  her  father  had  a  soro 
throat  and  couldn't  utter ;  and  the  fair,  gentle  lips,  that  seldom  parted 
nve  to  smile,  delivered  the  damnatory  clause  against  all  who  wouldn't 
drink  that  toast,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  "  rammed,  jammed,  and 
crammed/'  as  the  act  declares,  in  a  way  that  actually  amazed  me. 

If  the  peasant  who  drove  me  over  to  Killyrotherum  did  not  add 
much  to  my  knowledge  of  Ireland  by  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  or  the 
fixity  of  his  opinions,  the  Rev.  Dan  assuredly  made  amends  for 
in  these  shortcomings  ;  for  he  saw  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance,  and 
Imew  why  Ireland  was  ungovernable,  and  how  she  could  be  made 
prosperous  and  happy,  just  as  he  knew  how  much  poteen  went  to  a 
tmnbler  of  punch;  and  though  occasionally  despondent  when  the 
evening  began,  as  it  drew  towards  bedtime  and  the  decanter  waxed 
low,  he  had  usually  arrived  at  a  glorious  millennium,  when  every  one 
wore  an  orange  lily,  and  the  whole  world  was  employed  in  singing 
**  Croppies  lie  down. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE     RUN     AWAY. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  must  be  a  very  rontine  sort  of  creature,  who  loves  to  get 
into  a  groove  and  never  leave  it.  Indeed,  I  recognise  this  feature  of 
my  disposition  in  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  left  to  myself,  and  my 
own  humdrum  way  of  diverting  my  time.  At  all  events,  I  grew  to 
like  my  life  at  Elillyrothenim.  The  monotony  that  would  have  driven 
most  men  to  despair  was  to  me  soothing  and  grateful. 

A  breezy  walk  with  Lizzy  down  to  the  village  after  breakfast,  where 
she  made  whatever  purchases  the  cares  of  household  demanded, 
sufficed  for  exercise.  After  that  I  wrote  a  little  in  my  own  room, — 
short,  jotting  notes,  that  might  serve  to  recall,  on  some  future  day, 
the  scarcely  tinted  surface  of  my  quiet  existence,  and  occasionally 
putting  down  such  points  as  puzzled  me, — problems  whose  solution  I 
must  try  to  arrive  at  with  time  and  opportunity.  Perhaps  a  brief 
glance  at  the  pages  of  this  diary,  as  I  open  it  at  random,  may  serve 
to  show  how  time  went  over  with  me. 

Here  is  an  entry.  [Friday,  17th  November. — Mem.,  to  find  out 
from  D.  D.  the  exact  explanation  of  his  words  last  night,  and  which 
possibly  fatigue  may  have  made  obscure  to  me.  Is  it  Sir  Wm.  Vernon 
or  the  Pope  who  is  Antichrist  ? 

Query  :  also,  would  not  brass  money  be  better  than  no  halfpence  ? 
and  are  not  wooden  shoes  as  good  as  bare  feet  ? 

Why  does  the  parish  clerk  always  bring  up  a  chicken  when  ho 
comes  with  a  message  ? 

Lizzy  did  not  own  she  made  the  beefsteak  dumpling,  but  the  maid 
seemed  to  let  the  secret  out  by  bringing  in  a  little  amethyst  ring  she 
had  forgotten  on  the  kitchen  table.  I  wish  she  knew  that  I'd  be  glad 
she  could  make  dumplings.  I  am  fond  of  dumplings.  To  try  and 
tell  her  this. 

Mrs.  D.  suspects  Lizzy  is  attached  to  me.  I  don't  think  she 
approves  of  it.  D.  D.  would  not  object  if  I  became  an  Orangeman. 
Query,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  my  future  career  ?  Could  I  bo  an 
Orangeman  without  being  able  to  sing  the  **  Boyne  Water  ?'*  for  I 
never  could  hum  a  tune  in  my  life.     To  inquire  about  this. 

Who  was  the  man  who  behaved  badly  to  Lizzy  ?  And  how  did  ho 
behave  badly  ?  This  is  a  very  vital  point,  though  not  easy  to  come 
at. 

18th. — Lizzy  likes,  I  may  say  loves  me.  The  avowal  was  made 
this  morning,  when  I  was  carrying  up  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one 
of  soap  from  the  village.  She  said,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Gosslett,  if  you  knew 
how  unhappy  I  am  1 " 

And  I  laid  down  the  parcel,  and  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  said, 
**  Darling,  tell  me  all  1  *'  and  she  grew  very  red  and  flurried,  and 
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''  Nonsense,  don't  be  a  fool !  Take  care  Tobias  don't  nm  away  witb 
the  soap.     I  wanted  to  confide  in  yon  ;  to  trust  yon.     I  don't  want 

to "  And  there  she  fell  a-crjdng,  and  sobbed  all  the  way  home, 

though  I  tried  to  console  her  as  well  as  the  basket  would  permit  mc. 
Mem. — Not  to  be  led  into  any  tendernesses  till  the  marketing  is 
hrooght  home.  Wonder  does  Lizzy  require  me  to  fight  the  man  who 
behaved  badly  ?     What  on  earth  was  it  he  did  ? 

A  great  discovery  coming  home  from  church  to-day.  D.  D.  asked 
me  if  I  had  detected  anything  in  his  sermon  of  that  morning  which 
I  could  possibly  call  violent,  illiberal,  or  uncharitable.  As  I  had  not 
listened  to  it  I  was  the  better  able  to  declare  that  there  was  not  a 
word  of  it  I  could  object  to.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  Gosslett," 
Eaid  he, — and  he  never  had  called  me  Gosslett  before, — ''  that  was  the 
very  sermon  they  arraigned  me  for  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  and  that 
mild  passage  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  you'd  imagine  it  was  murder  I 
was  instilling.  You  heard  it  to-day,  and  know  if  it's  not  true.  Well, 
sir,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  ''  Tom  MacNamara  blaguardcd  mo 
for  twenty  minutes  on  it  before  the  whole  court,  screeching  out, 
'  This  is  your  parson  !  this  is  your  instructor  of  the  poor  man  !  your 
Christian  guide  !  your  comforter  !  These  are  the  teachings  that  are 
to  wean  the  nation  from  bloodshed,  and  make  men  obedient  to  the 
law  and  grateful  for  its  protection ! '  Why  do  you  think  he  did 
this  ?  Because  I  wouldn't  give  him  my  daughter, — a  Papist  rascal 
as  he  is !  That's  the  whole  of  it.  I  published  my  sermon  and 
sent  it  to  the  bishop,  and  he  inhibited  me !  It  was  clear  enough 
what  he  meant ;  he  wanted  to  be  made  archbishop,  and  he  knew 
▼hat  would  please  the  Whigs.  'My  lord,'  said  I,  'these  are  the 
principles  that  placed  the  Queen  on  the  throne  of  this  realm.  If  it 
wasn^t  to  crush  Popery  he  came.  King  William  crossed  the  Boyne  for 
nothing.' " 

He  went  on  thus  till  we  reached  home ;  but  I  had  such  a  head- 
ache from  his  loud  utterance,  that  I  had  to  lie  down  and  sleep  it  off. 

Monday,  81st. — ^A  letter  from  Aunt  Morse.  Very  dry  and  cold. 
Asks  if  I  have  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  late  attack  to  be  able  to 
resume  habits  of  activity  and  industry?  Why,  she  knows  well 
enough  I  have  nothing  to  engage  my  activity  and  industry,  for  I 
vill  not  be  a  coalheaver,  let  uncle  say  what  ho  likes.  Aunt  sur- 
mises that  possibly  some  tender  sentiment  may  bo  at  the  bottom 
of  my  attachment  to  Ireland,  and  sternly  recalls  mo  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  landed  property  and  an  ancient  family 
mansion  in  a  good  county.  What  can  she  mean  by  these  warnings  ? 
Was  it  not  herself  that  I  overheard  asking  my  uncle,  **  Would  not 
he  do  for  Lizzy  ?  "  How  false  women  are  !  I  wish  I  could  probe 
that  secret  about  the  man  that  behaved  ill :  there  are  so  many  ways 
to  behavo  iU,  and  to  be  behaved  ill  by.  Shall  I  put  a  bold  face  on 
it,  and  ask  Lizzy  ? 
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Great  news  has  the  post  brought.  Sir  M<NTi8  Stamer  is  going  out 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  offers  to  tako 
me  as  private  sec. 

It  is  a  brilliant  position,  and  one  to  marry  on.  I  shall  ask  Lizzy 
to-day. 

Wednesday,  all  settled; — ^bnt  what  have  I  not  gone  through  these 
last  three  days!  She  loves  me  to  distraction  ;  but  she'll  tell  nothing, 
— ^nothing  till  we're  married.  She  says,  and  with  truth,  ^  confidence 
is  the  nurse  of  love."  I  wish  she  wasn't  so  coy.  I  have  not  even 
kissed  her  hand.     She  says  Irish  girls  are  all  coy. 

We  are  to  run  away,  and  be  married  at  a  place  called  Articlane.  I 
don't  know  why  we  run  away;  but  this  is  another  secret  I'm  to 
hear  later  on.  Quiet  and  demure  as  she  looks,  Lizzy  has  a  very 
decided  disposition.  She  overbears  all  opposition,  and  has  a 
peremptory  way  of  saying,  **  Don't  be  a  fool,  G. !  " — she  won't  call 
me  Paul,  only  G., — **  and  just  do  as  I  bade  you."  I  hope  sheUl 
explain  why  this  is  so, — after  our  marriage. 

I'm  getting  terribly  afraid  of  the  step  we're  about  to  take.  I  feel 
quite  sure  it  was  the  Eev.  Dan  who  shot  the  Papist  on  that  anni- 
versary affair;  and  I  know  he'd  shoot  me  if  he  thought  I  had 
wronged  him.     Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  embarrassment  ? 

What  a  headache  I  have !  We  have  been  singing  Orange  songs  for 
four  hours.  I  think  I  hear  that  odious  shake  on  the  word  **  ba-a-ttle,** 
as  it  rhymes  to  "rat — ^tle,"  in  old  Dan's  song.  It  goes  through  my 
brain  still ;  and  to-morrow  at  daybreak  we're  to  run  away !  Lizzy's 
bundle  is  here,  in  my  room ;  and  Tom  Ryan's  boat  is  all  ready 
under  the  rocks,  and  we're  to  cross  the  bay.  It  sounds  very  rash 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  I'm  sure  my  Aunt  Morse  will  never 
forgive  it.  But  Lizzy,  all  so  gentle  and  docile  as  she  seems,  has  a 
very  peremptory  way  with  her;  and  as  she  promises  to  give  me 
explanations  for  everything  later  on,  I  have  agreed  to  all.  How  it 
blows  !  There  has  not  been  so  bad  a  night  since  I  came  here.  If  it 
should  be  rough  to-morrow  morning,  will  she  still  insist  on  going  ? 
I'm  a  poor  sort  of  sailor  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  if  there's  a  sea  on,  I 
shall  be  sick  as  a  dog  1  And  what  a  situation, — a  sea- sick  bridegroom 
running  off  with  his  bride  I  That  was  a  crash  I  I  thought  the  old 
house  was  going  clean  away.  The  ploughs  and  harrows  they've  put 
on  the  roof  to  keep  the  slates  down  perform  very  wild  antics  in  a 
stonn. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  worst  climate  in  Europe.  D.  D.  said  yester- 
day that  the  length  of  the  day  made  the  only  difference  between 
summer  and  winter;  and^  oh  dear!  what  an  advantage  does  this 
confci*  on  winter. 

Now  to  bed, — though  I'm  afraid  not  to  sleep ; — amid  such  a  racket 
and  turmoil,  rest  is  out  of  the  question.  Who  knows  when,  where, 
and  how  I  shall  make  the  next  entry  in  this  book  ?    But,  as  Mr. 
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Dudgeon  says  when  he  finishes  his  tumbler,  "Such  is  life!  snch 
blife!" 

I  wonder  will  Lizzy  insist  on  going  on  if  the  weather  continues 
£ke  this  ?  I'm  sure  no  boatman  with  a  wife  and  family  could  be 
&izly  asked  to  go  ont  in  such  a  storm.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
lave  the  right  to  induce  a  poor  man  to  peril  his  life,  and  the  support 
cf  those  who  depend  upon  him,  for  my  own, — ^what  shall  I  call  it  ? — 
iiy  own  gratification, — that  might  be  for  a  picnic ; — my  own, — no,  not 
happinesSy  because  that  is  a  term  of  time   and   contmuity; — my 

own There  goes  a  chimney,  as  sure  as  fate !     How  they  sleep 

hexe  throa^  everything !  There's  that  follow  who  minds  the  cows 
moring  through  it  all  in  the  loft  overhead  ;  and  he  might,  for  all  he 
knew,  have  been  squashed  under  that  fall  of  masonry.  Was  that  a 
tup  at  the  door  ?    I  thought  I  heard  it  twice. 

Yes,  it  was  Lizzy.  8he  has  not  been  to  bed.  She  went  out  as  far 
as  the  church  rock  to  see  the  sea.  She  says  it  was  grander  than 
die  could  describe.  There  is  a  faint  moon,  and  the  clouds  are 
scudding  along,  as  though  racing  against  the  waves  below ;  but  I 
lefose  to  go  out  and  see  it  all  the  same.  I'll  turn  in,  and  try  to 
gd  some  sleep  before  morning. 

I  was  sound  asleep,  though  the  noise  of  the  storm  was  actually 
deafening,  when  Lizzy  again  tapped  at  my  door,  and  at  last 
opening  it  slightly,  pushed  a  lighted  candle  inside,  and  disappeared. 
If  there  be  a  dreary  thing  in  life,  it  is  to  get  up  before  day  of  a  dark, 
nw  morning,  in  a  room  destitute  of  all  comfort  and  con veni once,  and 
^oceed  to  wash  and  dress  in  cold,  gloom,  and  misery,  ^vith  the  con- 
sdoosness  that  what  you  are  about  to  do  not  only  might  be  safer 
and  better  undone,  but  may,  and  not  at  all  improbably  will,  turn  oat 
the  rashest  act  of  your  life. 

Over  and  over  I  said  to  myself,  **  If  I  were  to  tell  her  that  I  have 
a  foreboding, — a  distinct  foreboding  of  calamity ; — that  I  dreamed  a 
dream,  and  saw  m^^self  on  a  raft,  while  waves,  mountain  high,  rose 
above  me,  and  depths  yawned  beneath, — dark,  fathomless,  and 
terrible, — would  she  mind  it?  I  declare,  on  my  sacred  word  of 
honour,  I  declare  I  think  she'd  laugh  at  mo ! 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  whispered  a  soft  voice  at  the  door ;  and  I  saw 
at  once  my  doom  was  pronounced. 

Noiselep  'ly,  stealthily,  we  crept  down  the  stairs,  and,  crossing  tho 
Httle  fiaggt^l  kitchen,  undid  tho  heavy  bars  of  tho  door.  Shall  I 
own  that  a  thought  of  treason  shot  through  mo  as  I  stood  with  tho 
great  bolt  in  my  hands,  and  the  idea  flashed  across  me,  **  What  if  I 
were  to  let  it  fall  vriih  a  crash,  and  awake  the  household  ?  *'  Did  sho 
divine  what  was  passing  in  my  head,  as  she  silently  took  th6  bar 
from  me,  and  put  it  away  ? 

We  were  now  in  the  open  air,  breasting  a  swooping  nor'-wester 
ttiat  dulled  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.     She  led  tho  way  through 
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the  dark  night  as  though  it  were  noonday,  and  I  followed,  tumbling 
over  stones  and  rocks  and  tufts  of  heather,  and  falling  into  holes, 
and  scrambling  out  again  like  one  drunk.  I  could  hear  her  laughing 
at  me  too ; — she  who  so  seldom  laughed ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  muster  gravity  enough  to  say  she  hoped  I  had  not  hurt 
myself. 

We  gained  the  pier  at  last,  and,  guided  by  a  lantern  held  by  ono 
of  the  boatmen,  we  saw  the  boat  bobbing  and  tossing  some  five  feet 
down  below.     Lizzy  sprang  in  at  once,  amidst  the  applauding  cheers 
of  the  crew,  and  then  several  voices  cried  out,  **  Now,  sir !     Now 
your  honour  I  "   while  two  stout  fellows  pushed  me  vigorously,  as 
though  to  throw  me  into  the  sea.     I  struggled  and  fought  manfully, 
but  in  vain.     I  was  jerked  off  my  legs,  and  hurled  headlong  down, 
and  found  myself  caught  below  by  some  strong  arms,  though  not 
until  I  had  half  sprained  my  wrist,  and  barked  one  of  my  shins 
from  knee  to  instep.     These  sufferings  soon  gave  way  to  others,  as 
I  became  sea- sick,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  praying  we 
might  all  go  down,  and  end  a  misery  I  could  no  longer  endure.   That 
spars  struck  me,  and  ballast  rolled  over  mc ;  that  heavy-footed  sailors 
trampled  me,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  me,  were  things  I  minded  not. 
Great  waves   broke    over  the  bows,  and  came  in   sheets  of  foam 
and  water  over  me.     What  cared  I  ?    I  had  that  death-like  sickness 
that    makes  all   life  hideous,  and  I  felt  I  had  reached  a  depth  of 
degradation  and  misery  in  which  there  was  only  one  desire, — ^that 
for  death.     That  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  point  which  formed 
one  side  of  the  bay  was  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  I  remember 
the  cheer  the  boatmen  gave  as  the  danger  was  passed,  and  my  last 
hope  of  our  all  going  down  left  mc.     After  this,  I  know  no  more. 

A  wild  confusion  of  voices,  a  sort  of  scuffling  uproar,  a  grating 
sound,  and  more  feet  dancing  over  mo,  aroused  me.  I  looked  up. 
It  was  dawn ;  a  grey  murky  streak  lay  towards  the  horizon,  and 
sheets  of  rain  were  carried  swiftly  on  the  winds.  We  were  being 
dragged  up  on  a  low  shingly  shore,  and  the  men, — up  to  their  waists 
in  water, — were  carrying  the  boat  along. 

As  I  looked  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  a  huge  strong  fellow  rush 
down  the  slope,  and  breasting  the  waves  as  they  beat,  approach  the 
boat.  Lizzy  sprang  into  his  arms  at  once,  and  he  carried  her  back 
to  land  triumphantly.  I  suppose  at  any  other  moment  a  pang  of 
jealousy  might  have  shot  through  me.  Much  sea-sickness,  like  perfect 
love,  overcome th  all  things.  I  felt  no  more,  as  I  gazed,  than  if  it 
had  been  a  bundle  he  had  been  clasping  to  his  bosom. 
They  lifted  me  up,  and  laid  me  on  the  shingle. 
''  Oh,  do,  Tom;  he  is  such  a  good  creatm*e  1  "  said  a  voice  which, 
low  as  it  was,  I  heard  distinctly. 

*'  By  all  that*s  droll !  this  is  the  Cockney  I  met  at  Morrisson's  I  ** 
cried  a  loud  voice.    I  looked  up ;  and  there,  bending  over  me,  was 
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Connsellor  MocNamara,  the  bland  stranger  I  had  fallen  in  with  at 
Dublin. 

"  Are  you  able  to  get  on  your  legs,"  asked  he,  "  or  shall  we  have 
you  carried  ?  " 

" No,"  said  I,  faintly;  **rd  rather  lie  here." 

"  Oh,  we  can't  leave  him  here,  Tom ;  it's  too  cruel." 

"I  tell  you,  Lizzy,"  said  he,  impatiently,  ** there's  not  a  minute 
to  lose." 

"  Let  them  carry  him,  then,"  said  she,  pleadingly. 

I  mildly  protested  my  wish  to  live  and  die  where  I  lay ;  but  thoy 
carried  me  up  somewhere,  and  they  put  me  to  bed,  and  they  gave 
me  hot  drinks,  and  I  fell  into,  not  a  sleep,  but  a  trance,  that  lasted 
twenty  odd  hours. 

"  Faix  !  they  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,"  were  the  first  intelligible 
words  I  heard  on  awaking.  "  They  were  only  just  married  and 
drav  off  when  old  Dan  Dudgeon  came  up,  driving  like  mad.  He  was 
foaming  with  passion,  and  said  if  he  went  to  the  gallows  for  it,  he'd 
shoot  the  rascal  that  abused  his  hospitality  and  stole  his  daughter. 
The  lady  left  this  note  for  your  honour." 

It  went  thus  : — 

"  Deab  Mb.  Gosslett, 

**  You  will,  I  well  know,  bear  me  no  ill-will  for  the  little  fraud 
I  have  practised  on  you.  It  was  an  old  engagement,  broken  oflf  by  a 
momentary  imprudence  on  Tom's  part ;  but  as  I  knew  he  loved  me, 
it  was  forgiven.  My  father  would  not  have  ever  consented  to  the 
match,  and  we  were  driven  to  this  strait.  I  entreat  you  to  forgive 
&nd  believe  mo 

**  Most  truly  yours  ^ 

**  Lizzy  MacNamara." 

I  stole  quietly  out  of  Ireland  after  this,  and  got  over  to  the  hlc  of 
Man,  where  I  learned  that  my  patron  had  thrown  up  his  I  Ionian 
appointment,  and  I  was  once  again  on  the  world. 
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SPIRITUAL  WIVES. 


Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  produced  a  book  which 
we  honestly  wish  had  remained  unwritten.  Such  being  the  estimate 
that  we  place  npon  the  work  in  question,  it  may  be  asked  why  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to  this  ill-advised  production  ?  Our  answer  is,  thai 
wo  would  very  gladly  have  passed  over  the  subject  in  silence.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Dixon  occupies  a  sufficiently  high  position  in  litera- 
ture to  secure  for  a  work  professing  to  give  startliug  disclosures  on 
the  subject  of  spiritual  matrimony  a  degree  of  attention  which  would 
not  be  accorded  to  the  works  of  less  well-known  writers.  Hold- 
ing as  we  do  that  the  crude  theories  propounded  by  Mr.  Dixon 
are  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  to  introduce  a  tone  of  thought 
which  should  not  be  encouraged  amongst  English  men  and  women, 
and  to  throw  discredit  on  our  national  reputation  for  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  common  decency  abroad,  we  cannot  in  duty  refrain  from 
doing  what  lies  in  our  power  to  check  the  growth  of  a  new  species  of 
literature  of  which  Spiritual  Wives  is  only  too  likely  to  set  an 
example. 

The  genuine  and  unquestionable  success  which  attended  the  New 
America  seems  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Dixon  with  the  ambition  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  still  more  startling  character.  Sequels  are 
almost  invariably  failures;  and  Spiritual  Wives  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  rule.  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the  book 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  will  not  add  to  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  its  author.  It  has  all  the  defects,  the  lack  of  order  and 
arrangement,  the  careless  slipshod  writing,  the  total  absence  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  relative  value  of  facts,  which  characterised 
its  predecessor;  and  it  has  neither  the  brightness  nor  the  vigour 
which  redeemed  the  gross  faults  of  the  New  America.  The  two 
large  volumes  which  bear  the  catch-penny  title  of  Spiritual  Wives 
consist  of  a  number  of  disjointed  essays  and  narratives,  the  only 
connection  between  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  more  or  less  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  mystic  relations  between  the  sexes. 
Encouraged  by  tho  success  of  his  Revelations  of  Mormon  Life, 
Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  have  hunted  in  all  directions  for  disclosures  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  came  across 
three  stories,  not,  indeed,  of  a  very  novel  kind, — ^for  their  substance 
had  long  been  familiar  to  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  such  ques- 
tions,— ^but,  little  known  to  the  general  public,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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of  fheir  main  ineidents  excluded  them  from  admission  into 
ordinary  reading  dreles.  To  dress  np  these  narratLves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  them  available  for  home  eonsmnption  without  depriving 
them  of  the  flavour  of  impropriety  that  constituted  their  attraction, 
was  the  task  which  the  author  seems  to  have  set  before  himself. 

For  some  reason  or  other  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  it 
was  obviously  deemed  advisable  to  bring  out  the  book  with  extreme 
precipitation^  many  of  the  earlier  chapters  having  been  confessedly 
written  within  a  few  days  of  publication.  The  materials,  in  conse- 
quence, fell  short,  and  the  three  narratives  of  the  Ebel  lawsuit  at 
Konigsberg,  of  the  Agapemone  in  Somersetshire,  and  of  George 
Gragin's  matrimonial  experiences,  which,  if  repeated  simply  and 
sneeinctiy,  might  have  formed  an  interesting,  though  not  very  edify- 
mg  volume,  only  furnished  matter  for  half  the  requisite  number  of 
pages.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Dixon  has  diluted  his  some- 
what meagre  materials  with  a  mass  of  second-rate  newspaper  corre- 
qKmdents*  descriptions,  and  has  eked  out  his  space  by  throwing  in 
a  series  of  mediocre  essays  on  Fourier,  and  Owen,  and  Swedcnborg, 
and  other  advanced  thinkers.  Altogether  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  philosophical  value,  though  possibly 
the  suggestive  character, — ^for  we  can  use  no  milder  word, — of  the 
topics  it  discusses,  and  the  manner  of  their  discussion,  may  secure  for 
it  an  attention  not  accorded  to  more  deserving  treatises. 

Our  objection,  however,  to  Spiritual  Wives  is  not  based  upon 
its  literary  defects.  Our  grievances  are  of  a  more  serious  character. 
Id  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dixon,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  is 
compelled  to  deal  not  altogether  honestly  with  his  readers.  If  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  Oneida  Creek  and  the  Agapemone  matters  for 
grave  and  serious  controversy, — a  postulate  which  we  altogether  deny, 
— the  persons  called  to  enter  on  the  controversy  should  in  common 
£ume6S  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  true  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liir  institutions  which  find  favour  in  these  conmiunities.  Yet  no  book 
niiich  could  hope  to  find  a  circulation  out  of  Holywell  Street  could 
venture  to  explain  clearly  and  intelligibly  what  the  nature  of  these 
institutions  is  in  sober  truth ;  and  therefore  the  judgment  that  any 
ordinary  reader  would  form  from  the  perusal  of  this  apology  for 
(^iritual  matrimony  is  necessarily  one-sided  and  imperfect.  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Dixon's  critics  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Tho 
details  which  he  has  shrunk  from  giving  we  are  equally  unable  to 
itate  in  print ;  and  yet,  unless  they  are  so  stated,  the  gravamen  of 
oar  accusation  cannot  be  fully  appreciated.  This  much  we  can  say, 
that  nobody  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  Perfectionists  really 
teach  and  practise  unless  he  has  access  to  materials  to  which  Mr. 
Dixon  has  studiously  avoided  all  allusion.  In  the  course  of  last 
there  came  over  to  London  a  certain  Mr.  Noyes,  Jun.,  the  6on« 
beHeve,  of  the  founder  of  the  Oneida  Creek  Brotherhood.     The 
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attention  created  by  the  account  of  this  obscure  sect,  published  in  the 
Now  America,  hod  led  the  members  of  the  community  to  imagine 
that  their  views  might  meet  with  more  attention  in  this  country  than 
had  been  conceded  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Noyes,  Jun., 
was  the  delegate  chosen  to  make  the  real  character  of  the  Perfectionist 
persuasion  known  to  the  British  public.  What  success  his  mission 
met  with  we  arc  not  able  to  say.  All  we  know  is,  that  he  called  on 
various  men  of  letters  in  London,  and  presented  them  with  a  pamph- 
let published  at  the  Printing  Press  of  Oneida  Creek,  and  purporting 
to  be  the  official  exposition  of  the  New  Evangel  taught  by  Father 
Noycs.  For  very  obvious  reasons,  this  pamphlet  was  intended  for 
private  circulation  only.  All  we  can  venture  to  state  in  these  pages 
is,  that  the  pamphlet  explained  in  the  very  plainest  of  plain  words  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes  which  are  taught  and 
enforced  at  Oneida  Creek ;  and  that  it  justified,  by  an  elaborate  scrip- 
tural theor}',  libidinous  practices  which  common  decency, — to  say 
nothing  of  morality,  and  still  less  of  religion, — has  universally  con- 
demned. The  general  nature  of  the  Oneida  theory  can  be  stated  more 
easily  than  the  exact  character  of  their  practices.  The  Perfectionists 
profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  in  its  strictest  sense. 
"VVe  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  the  first  Christians  "  had  all  things  in 
common."  The  converts  to  the  Gospel  after  Noyes  interpret  com- 
munity of  goods  as  applying  to  everything  human  beings  enjoy.  They 
claim  no  exclusive  property  in  anything,  not  even  in  the  conjugal 
affections  of  man  and  wife.  The  deductions  that  may  logically  be 
drawn  from  these  tenets  ai*e  obvious  enough  ;  and  if  the  official  report 
to  which  wo  allude  is  to  be  believed,  these  logical  deductions  are 
carried  out  most  rigidly  into  execution.  How  the  practice  of  free 
love  is  combined  at  Oneida  Creek  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  Malthusian 
doctrines  is  a  question  which  we  are  precluded  &om  approaching. 
Persons  well  acquainted  with  German  may  find  some  clue  to  tho 
solution  of  the  problem  by  perusing  Professor  Sach's  statement 
with  regard  to  the  sect  of  the  Ebelians,  given  at  the  end  of  Spiritual 
Wives. 

Mr.  Dixon  would  doubtless  agi*eo  with  us  in  admitting  that  the 
fact  that  certain  sects  are  addicted  to  immoral  and  revolting  practices 
constitutes  no  reason  why  they  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  public 
attention.  His  plea  would  be  that  these  same  sects  have  manifested  an 
amount  of  religious  zeal  and  genuine  fervour  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  notion  of  their  being  composed  of  mere  common  hypocrites.  Un- 
doubtedly the  one  remarkable  part  of  Mr.  Noyes'  manifesto  was  the 
mixture  of  a  sort  of  religious  asceticism  with  an  open  and  avowed 
disregard  of  all  moral  restraints.  No  candid  reader  could  peruse  tho 
pamphlet  without  seeing  that  though  the  chief  apostle  might  bo, — and 
probably  was, — a  vulgar  impostor,  yet  that  he  had  based  his  influence 
o?er  his  converts  on  a  genuine,  if  pcryorted,  enthusiasm ;  and  thai 
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though  it  was  certain  the  Oneida  Creek  community  would  degenerate, 
— if  it  had  not  already  degenerated, — ^into  an  abode  of  unbridled  sen- 
suality, yet  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  an  intense  yearning  on  the 
part  of  its  dupes  and  devotees  for  some  closer  communion  with  God 
than  they  could  find  in  the  established  creeds,  either  of  the  Old  World 
cr  the  New. 

To  solve  the  problem  suggested  by  this  apparent  contradiction  is, 
we  presume,  the  professed  object  of  the  work  under  notice.  Mr. 
Dixon's  ambition,  if  wo  understand  him  rightly,  is  to  explain  tho 
manner  iu  which  the  dogma  of  spiritual  marriage  has  been  evolved 
from  genuine  outbursts  of  ascetic  zeal.  For  tho  ordinary  reader,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  the  interest  of  the  solution  is  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  cannot  be  clearly  explained. 
After  the  account  given  in  the  book  before  us  of  the  mode  in  which 
Brother  Prince  initiated  his  disciples  into  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Agapemone,  it  may  seem  incredible 
that  there  should  bo  any  details  connected  with  these  topics  which 
Hr.  Dixon  should  shrink  from  exposing.  But  yet  we  can  truly  say 
that  even  after  perusing  Spiritual  Wives,  the  real  nature  of  spiritual 
matrimony,  as  practised  at  Konigsberg  and  Oneida  Creek,  can  only  bo 
onderstood  by  those  who  can  read  between  tho  lines  by  the  light 
of  Noyes*  pamphlet  and  Sach*s  statement.  Even,  however,  with  the 
help  of  these  keys,  we  have  to  a  great  extent  to  construct  for  our- 
selves the  theory  which  Mr.  Dixon  desires  to  put  forward.  As  far  as 
we  can  form  an  opinion,  we  should  say  that  the  author  had  collected 
X  number  of  materials  with  some  idea  of  forming  from  .them  an  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  subject  of  what  may  be  termed  morbid  mani- 
festations of  the  religious  instincts.  But,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
the  original  design  was  abandoned,  the  materials  were  all  thrown 
higgledy-piggledy  together,  and  furnished  with  sensational  headings  ; 
while  the  work  of  literary  joinery  was  conducted  so  carelessly,  that  the 
fbndamental  idea  cannot  be  followed  without  difficulty.  In  fact, 
taking  the  book  at  its  best.  Spiritual  Wives  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  "  Memoires  pour  servir  "  for  the  formation  of  a  real  history 
of  the  free-love  developments  of  religious  mania. 

As  far  then  as  we  con  understand,  not  what  Mr.  Dixon  says,  but 
Mhat  we  suppose  he  meant  to  have  said  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  work  out  his  own  ideas,  we  should  conceive  that  his  theory 
amounts  to  something  of  the  following  kind.  All  religious  revivals 
are  initiated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  men  of  high  aspirations,  of  pure 
character,  and  of  genuine  zeal.  Ever  and  anon,  when  society 
has  become  sceptical  and  prosperous,  when  civilisation  has  been 
developed  to  the  pitch  of  luxury,  when  religious  zeal  has  waxed 
(iaiot,  and  faith  grown  feeble,  there  rises  up  some  zealot,  or  enthu- 
siast, or  prophet,  as  you  may  choose  to  call  him, — a  man  for  the  most 
part  of  low  birth,  humble  education,  and  intense  energy,  who  calls  on 
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his  fcllow-siimers  to  take  np  their  cross.  Snch  an  appeal  is  seldom 
made  altogether  in  vain.  Deep  implanted  in  human  nature,  at  any  rate 
in  the  natnre  of  Christian  men,  there  lies  the  conviction  that  this 
world  is  not  ever3rthing, — ^that  there  is  something  beyond  for  which, 
if  yon  could  but  find  it,  it  is  worth  while  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
the  heaven-sent  leader.  And  among  Teutonic,  or  as  Mr.  Dixon,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  loves  to  call  them,  Gothic  races,  the  idea  of 
self-sacrifice  is  an  inseparable  portion  of  these  protests  against  Sad- 
ducoan  scepticism.  However  the  creeds  of  these  new  prophets  of 
an  old  Gospel  may  vary  in  other  respects,  they  one  and  all  agree  in 
regarding  the  abnegation  of  self  as  the  path  which  leads  heavenwards. 
The  neophytes,  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  new-bom  zeal,  long  to 
sacrifice  the  very  things  that  they  count  nearest  and  dearest ;  and  the 
same  impulse  which  led  the  hermits  of  old  into  the  Thcbaid,  which 
called  monasteries  and  nunneries  into  being,  teaches  them  that  the 
normal  relations  between  men  and  women  constitute  an  almost 
inseparable  obstacle  to  that  complete  detachment  of  their  souls  from 
earthly  thoughts  and  cares  which  they  deem  essential  to  salvation. 
Actuated  by  such  convictions,  the  new  believers  commence  their  career 
by  a  programme  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  amounts  to  a  declara- 
tion of  absolute  chastity.  The  early  converts,  in  the  first  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  are  sincere  in  their  professions.  The  celestial  passion 
for  the  time  supersedes  all  terrestrial  ones.  Gradually,  however,  in 
obedience  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  nature,  while  the  separation  of 
the  believers  from  the  ordinary  ties  of  humanity  increases  their 
religious  excitement,  this  excitement  in  its  turn  stimulates  the 
indelible  instincts  which  tend  to  associate  men  and  women  together. 
The  lines  with  which  the  Chorus  of  Mystics  closes  the  last  part  of 
Goethe*s  Faust — 

**  Das  UnbescbreibUcho 

Hier  ist  es  gethan. 

Das  Ewig-Weiblicho 

Zieht  118  hinan," — 

describe  the  process  by  which  the  original  asceticism  becomes  modi- 
fied. The  attraction  of  the  Eternal  Womanly  proves  irresistible. 
Platonic  love,  mystic  affinity,  spiritual  communion,  soul  marriage,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  term  adopted, — the  result  is  the  same.  The 
saints,  though  they  still  profess  to  eschew  carnal  passions,  and  to  a 
great  extent  do  fulfil  their  professions,  yet  permit  themselves  to  enter 
on  relations  of  a  quasi-matrimonial  kind.  Beginning  with  the  kiss  of 
peace,  they  go  on  from  innocent  liberties  to  liberties  that  are  not 
innocent.  The  close  degree  of  intimacy  created  by  the  common 
fervour  of  an  exaggerated  and  morbid  enthusiasm,  the  artificial  excite- 
ment of  an  unnatural  life,  all  tend  to  increase  the  ardour  of  these 
peculiar  connections,  which  are  not  restrained  by  the  ordinary  rules 
(^  society,  or  regulated  by  the  restraints  which  influence  the  children 
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of  ibis  world.  At  last  nature  conquers.  The  zeal  dies  away,  the 
paaiion  femainis.  The  system  which  was  honestly  designed  to 
•leTate  the  saints  above  mortal  infirmities  becomes  a  mere  cloak  for 
lieentioQsness ;  and  free  love,  after  the  fEuahion  of  Oneida  Creek,  is 
eTolved  from  BevivaHst  Asceticism. 

Such  we  gather  to  be  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Dixon  intended  to  have 
deduced  frt>m  his  researches,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  time  to  work 
eat  his  conclusion.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  lesson  which,  granting 
kis  fjActs,  would  seem  to  us  to  follow  from  them.  In  his  opinion,  as 
we  imagine,  the  Mormons,  the  Shakers,  the  Perfectionists,  the  Aga- 
pemonists,  the  Ebelians,  and  all  the  other  sects  of  the  Antinomian  type 
to  which  he  alludes,  owed  their  origin  to  bona  fide  manifestations  of 
religious  zeal,  and  have  degenerated  rather  by  the  action  of  general 
causes  than  by  the  intentional  depravity  of  their  leaders.  Whatever 
Bay  be  the  truth  of  this  theory  in  other  respects,  we  agree  with  it  so 
fur  that  we  hold  the  conventional  hypocrites  of  the  stage,  the  Tar- 
iiffes  and  Mawworms, — ^the  men  who  deliberately  assume  the  garb  of 
nligion  in  order  the  better  to  gratify  their  animal  passions, — ^to  be 
tmongst  the  rarest  specimens  of  human  depravity. 

Of  the  strange  medley  of  sketches  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  patched  toge- 
iket  in  illustration  of  his  theory,  the  one  which  bears  most  closely  on 
tke  subject  under  discussion  is  the  story  of  Mary  Cragin  and  her  husbEuid. 
Koch  of  it  is  told  in  the  words  of  the  chief  actors ;  and  it  is  therefore 
comparatively  free  from  the  exuberance  of  diction  which  often  disfi- 
gures Mr.  Dixon's  own  writing.  Briefly,  the  stor}'  may  bo  told  thus  : — 
George  Cragin  was  a  young  man,  of  a  Now  England  family,  in  humble 
life.  Brought  up  on  the  strictest  Puritan  principles,  ho  fell  away  for  a 
time  from  his  faith ;  but  after  a  short  career  of  dissipation  of  no  very 
sdvanced  order,  ho  was  converted  by  a  re\ivalist  preacher.  Cragin, 
we  should  infer  from  his  confessions,  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
piety,  of  not  very  powerful  intellect,  and  of  very  earnest,  if  undisci- 
plined zeal.  At  an  early  age  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  gifted  with  extreme  personal  beauty 
and  deep  religious  feelings.  After  some  hesitation,  arising  from 
religious  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  Cragin's  suit  was 
accepted,  and  he  and  Mar}'  Johnson  were  married  in  duo  form  in  a 
^esbyterion  chapel.  On  the  man's  side,  the  love  felt  towards  his 
irife  was  on  overwhelming,  almost  a  servile  one.  The  wife,  we 
ihould  gather,  felt  esteem  rather  than  any  deep  love  for  her  husband. 
Indeed,  she  appears^  to  have  been  a  woman  of  the  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  type,  whose  religious  aspirations  were  too  absorbing  to 
idmit  of  her  throwing  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  an  earthly 
ptision.  The  young  couple  had  no  children ;  and  rcUgious  topics 
occupied  their  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Mrs.  Cragin 
icially  was  constantly  troubled  by  religious  doubts  as  to  her  own 
i«  and  could  find  no  positive  assurance  of  being  one  of  the 
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elect,  in  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  sects  whose  doctrines  she  studied. 
While  in  this  state  of  mind,  she  fell  in  with  the  writings  of  the  Per- 
fectionists, and  caught  eagoriy  at  their  cardinal  tenet  that  the  Second 
Coming  has  already  arrived,  and  that  those  who  have  once  made 
themselves  one  with  Christ  can  never  sin  or  fall  from  grace.  While 
residing  at  New  York,  she  hecame  acquainted  with  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Oneida  Church,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Perfectionist 
body.  Her  husband,  who  had  no  will  of  his  own  and  a  very  tender 
conscience,  embraced  the  new  creed,  as  he  would  have  embraced 
Buddhism  if  his  wife  had  become  comdnced  of  its  truth.  Then  com- 
menced one  of  the  most  cruel  trials  to  which  mortal  soul  has  ever 
been  subjected  even  in  the  annals  of  religious  fanaticism.  Her  new 
spiritual  directors  taught  Mrs.  Cragin  that,  in  order  to  detach  her  soul 
from  the  things  of  this  life,  she  must  put  away  her  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  her  husband.  To  her,  whose  heart  was  set  on  things  above, 
the  lesson  was,  perhaps,  not  difficult ;  to  him,  whose  whole  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  it  was  one  very  hard  to  learn. 
Those  who  care  to  study  the  details  of  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
narratives  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice  may  learn  them 
from  Mr.  Dixon.  We  can  only  give  the  merest  outline  of  the  story. 

The  new  converts,  whom  their  change  of  creed  had  reduced  to 
absolute  want,  were  invited,  or  rather  ordered,  to  live  in  the  housa  of 
a  leading  member  of  the  Perfectionist  community,  the  Kev.  Abraham 
Smith,  who  resided  in  on  out-of-the-way  district  of  the  State  of  Now 
York.  Poor  Cragin  himself  was  employed  as  a  farm-labourer  and 
domestic  drudge  ;  his  wife  was  honoured  with  the  especial  attention 
of  her  host  and  pastor.  Smith's  religious  influence  over  the  woman, 
and  over  her  husband  through  her,  was  unbounded.  Mrs.  Cragin 
was  coerced  or  seduced  into  sharing  Smith's  bed  and  becoming  his 
spiritual  wife,  or  carnal  mistress,  whichever  term  we  choose  to  adopt ; 
whfle  her  husband,  though  his  heart  was  breaking,  bore  the  humilia- 
tion with  silent  submission,  because  he  deemed  the  fact  of  his  wife's 
being  called  against  her  wishes  to  surrender  herself  with  his  own 
knowledge  to  the  embraces  of  another,  was  a  trial  imposed  on  him 
from  above  in  order  to  wean  his  heart  from  earthly  bonds,  and  prepare 
it  for  complete  absorption  into  the  Saviour.  At  last,  the  conduct  of 
the  Reverend  Abraham, — he  being  at  the  time  a  married  man  of 
mature  age, — grew  matter  for  public  scandal,  and  the  neighbours 
began  to  talk  ominously  of  tar  and  feathers.  Unfortunately  for  the 
interests  of  abstract  justice,  these  designs  were  never  carried  into 
practice.  Father  Noyes, — ^who,  though  he  may  possess  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  unites  to  it  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,— deemed 
that  the  scandal  required  his  intervention.  By  his  instructions 
the  connection  between  Smith  and  his  guests  was  broken  up,  and 
the  Cragins  were  removed  to  Oneida  Creek,  where  they  lived  and 
died*    Mrs.  Cragin, — so  Mr.  Dixon  assures  ns, — ^became  the  **  vital 
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soul  **  of  the  commtinity,  and  therefore,  wo  must  prosnme,  entered 
heirtfly  into  the  pecalinr  relations  enjoined  upon  its  members.  As  an 
6i8ential  part  of  these  relations,  according  to  Mr.  Noyes*  statement, 
consists  in  tho  young  women  of  the  community  being  submitted,  like 
Susannah,  to  the  attentions  of  the  Elders,  and  being  expected,  unlike 
Sosannah,  not  to  repulse  their  suit,  we  can  only  hope  thatMr.Cragin, 
£fier  the  fashion  of  some  other  husbands  in  his  position,  found  upon 
trial  that  it  was  only  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 

Told  as  we  have  repeated  it,  the  story  of  the  Cragins  is  unpleasant 
enough  ;  told  with  all  the  sanctimonious  phraseology  with  which  it  is 
clothed  in  Mr.  Dixon's  narrative,  it  is  simply  repulsive.  Yet  of  the 
three  principal  motives  which  form  the  staple  of  Spiritual  Wives,  this 
one  is  by  fax  the  least  offensive,  and  has  the  most  direct  bearing  on  tho 
mbjcct-matter  of  the  work.  Still,  after  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  object  the  author  proposed  to  himself  by  the  recital  of  these 
stories.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Dixon  is  so  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  physiology  of  mania  as  not  to  be  aware  that  this  intermingling  of 
religions  fioknaticism  with  unbridled  sensuality  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  mental  aberration.  The  annals  of  any  large  lunatic  asylum 
could  probably  furnish'  instances  of  delirium  not  less  extraordinary 
than  those  which  have  provided  Mr.  Dixon  with  a  text  on  which  to 
hang  his  theory.  How  far  the  contemplation  of  these  morbid  mani- 
festations of  human  passion  is  either  wholesome  or  desirable  we  do 
not  now  care  to  inquire.  Ever  since  mankind  has  begun  to  occupy 
itself  with  religious  considerations,  there  have  been  instances  of  indi- 
Tidoals  and  communities  who  have  carried  fanatic  zeal  to  a  point 
where  it  degenerated  into  license.  If  there  is  one  step  only  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  there  is  also  but  one  narrow  interval  be- 
tween an  enthusiasm  that  soars  above  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity 
cad  a  depravity  which  grovels  below  the  level  of  common  vice  and 
wickedness.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  students  of  psychology  may 
dwell  with  advantage,  but  which  the  world  at  large  would  do  better  to 
leave  unstudied.  What  remnant  of  honest  faith,  what  atom  of  genuine 
2ea],  there  may  still  survive  amidst  the  degradation  of  the  Agapemone 
or  of  Oneida  Creek,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  For  persons  addicted 
to  such  practices  as  Mr.  Dixon  describes,  or  rather  suggests  without 
describing,  we  should  say  there  are  but  two  fitting  receptacles ;  and 
those  are  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a  house  of  correction.  We  certainly 
arc  no  advocates  for  persecution  of  any  kind.  We  would  grant  to  every 
one  the  utmost  license  of  thought,  or  want  of  thought,  on  all  religious 
questions.  If  people  Uke  to  believe  that  they  are  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  or  that  they  are  in  direct  communion  with  the  unseen  world, 
or  that  they  are  elect  and  incapable  of  committing  sin,  wo  have  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  dispute  tho  correctness  of  their  theories. 
But  the  moment  they  pretend  that  their  faith  justifies  them  in  com- 
nittang  outrages  on  outward  decency,  public  morality,  and  common 
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law,  we  would  have  them  treated  exactly  as  we  should  treat  other 
offenders  who  committed  like  sins  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  minds  are  so  deranged  that  they  are  not 
fairly  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions,  we  would  lock  them 
up  as  dangerous  lunatics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  ap- 
pear  that  they  were  sane  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  saniiy, 
we  should  try  how  far  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  might  not  be 
efficacious  in  stopping  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  their  religious 
belief.  Not  many  weeks  ago  there  was  a  case  tried  before  a  Loudon 
police  court  which,  properly  dressed  up,  might  have  been  added 
with  advantage  to  the  phenomena  described  in  Spiritual  Wives.  A 
respectable  woman  walking  home  through  the  streets  was  knocked 
down  and  grossly  insulted  by  a  scoundrel.  The  offender  had  a  Bible 
under  his  arm,  and  was  an  itinerant  street  preacher.  On  being  placed 
in  the  dock,  the  plea  put  forward  in  his  behalf  was  that  he  was 
labouring  at  the  time  under  strong  religious  excitement  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Lis  own  preaching, — that  seeing  the  woman  dressed  in  white, 
he  took  her  for  an  angel,  and  was  therefore  irresistibly  impelled  to 
assault  her.  No  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  man 
was  mad.  At  any  rate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  presiding  magistrate 
determined  he  was  in  his  sound  mind  ;  and  thereupon  committed  him 
to  the  House  of  Correction  for  an  aggravated  assault.  We  confess 
that  wc  should  like  to  see  similar  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  Agapemo- 
nists,  the  Perfectionists,  and  all  other  sects  which  outrage  publio 
decency  by  their  practices,  and  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct  under 
the  plea  of  religion.  The  persons  who  took  part  in  the  unholy 
mysteries  which,  if  Mr.  Dixon*s  account  be  correct,  formed  part  of 
the  religious  rites  celebrated  by  the  Ebelians  at  Eunigsberg,  and  by 
the  disciples  of  Brother  Prince  at  Taunton,  were  mad  or  sane.  In 
the  fimncr  case,  they  were  fit  inmates  for  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's; 
in  the  latter,  they  were  equally  well  fitted  for  PentonviUe  or  Port- 
land. From  this  dilemma  we  confess  that  we  can  see  no  escape 
possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  form  of  insanity,  however  loathsome 

^.    or  degrading,  is  a  proper  study  for  medical  writers.     In  like  manner, 

all  descriptions  of  vice,  however  repulsive,  deserve  the  attention  of 

/       social  reformers.     And  when  vice  and  madness  are  so  closely  allied 

'         together  as  they  seeln  to  have  been  in  the  cases  which  Mr.  Dixon 

dwells  upon  so  fondly,  these  instances  of  human  eccentricity  have  a 

peculiar  interest  for  students  of  psychology.  But  we  are  utterly  unable 

to  see  what  benefit  ordinary  unphilosophical  readers  are  expected  to 

derive  from  the   contemplation   of  the   subjects  touched   upon  in 

Spiritual  Wives.     Mr.  Dixon,  we  presume,  would  plead  that  these 

facts  illustrate  the  growth  of  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 

religious  instincts  of  our  time,  and  therefore  demand  the  attention  of 

all  thinking  men.    £ven  granting  tho  cogency  of  thA  aivomenti—- 
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wldeh  we  do  not, — ^we  dispate  the  facia  on  which  it  is  eonghi  to  be 
eiteblidied.     We  allow  that  Mormonism  is  an  important  and  note- 
mthj  manifestation  of  the  progress  of  religions  thought,  and  there- 
fiore  we  should  be  indebted  to  any  writer  who  studied  the  subject 
gnvdy  and  carefnllj;   nor  should  we  blame  him  if,  in  order  to 
deKribe  the  true  character  of   the   new  faith,  he  entered   upon 
details  of  a  painful  character.     In  Mr.  Dixon's  New  America,  the 
aecoont  of  the  Church  at  Utah,  though  disfigured  by  flippancy  and 
kek  of  method,  was  still  really  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
boidedge  of  an  important  subject.     But  Agapemonists,  and  Per- 
^KtionistSy   and   Ebelians    stand    on  an    entirely   different  footing 
from  Mormons.      In  a  certain  general  sense,  any  development  of 
nligion,  however  insignificant,  tends  to  illustrate  the  religious  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.     Just  in  the  same  way,  the  progress  of  modem 
idenee  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  man  of  some  intelligenco 
viote  a  grave  essay  a  few  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  earth  does 
not  revolve   round  the  sun.      But  to  argue  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Agapemone  is  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  religious 
development  of  our  time,  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  declaration  that 
no  man  conld  appreciate  the  true  condition  of  modem  science  unless 
lie  paid  dne  attention  to  the  theories  of  the  eccentric  sciolist  to  whom 
we  have  jast  alluded. 

Now,  Mr.  Dixon  is  a  great  deal  too  well  acquainted  with  both 
England  and  America,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  acquaintance 
with  regard  to  Germany,  not  to  be  fully  aware  that  neither  the 
Agapemone  nor  Oneida  Creek  deserves  a  place  amidst  important  reli- 
gious phenomena  in  either  countr}'.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  wilfully  exaggerated  the  religious  importance 
of  these  obscure  sects,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  au  excuse  for 
writing,  and  his  readers  with  an  excuse  for  reading,  about  matters 
which  otherwise  would  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  ordinary 
literature.  Anybody  who  had  thought  fit  to  describe,  as  plain  matters 
of  fact,  how  Mrs.  Cragin  used  to  leave  her  husband's  bed  in  order  to 
fhare  that  of  Mr.  Smith ;  how  the  Ebelian  neophytes  were  brought 
to  restrain  their  carnal  desires  by  being  permitted  to  gaze  upon  tho 
more  or  less  naked  charms  of  the  unrobed  priestesses,  till,  like  St. 
Anthony,  they  grew  callous  to  temptation  ;  how  Brother  Prince  cele- 
brated the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  by  a  spectacle  so  revolting  that 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  lowest  resorts  of  profligacy, — 
could  have  only  reckoned  on  securing  the  perusal  of  a  very  limited 
class  of  readers.  But,  by  throwing  a  veil  of  morbid  sentimentalism 
over  these  disclosures,  by  ascribing  to  them  a  fictitious  importance  as 
manifestations  of  a  noteworthy  religious  movement,  Mr.  Dixon  has 
iatroduced  his  work  into  decent  society.  We  do  not  do  Mr.  Dixon 
the  injustice  to  suppose  that  this  was  his  deliberate  purpose.  We 
se^uit  him  of  any  deliberate  pm*pose  whatever,   except  of  being 
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anxions  to  produce  a  book  which  shonld  be  read,  and  of  having  failed 
to  perceive  that  in  his  New  America  he  had  reached  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  the  class  of  disclosures  that  constituted  the  chief 
interest  of  the  work  could  decently  be  carried. 

We  say  frankly  that  we  cannot  recommend  Spiritual  Wives  to 
our  readers.  We  would  much  sooner  have  left  it  entirely  unnoticed ; 
but  as  it  is  likely,  from  the  author's  name  and  reputation,  to  have  a 
considerable  circulation,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  honest  criticism  to 
raise  a  protest  against  both  its  subject-matter  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  matter  is  discussed.  It  is  emphatically  not  a  book  for 
family  reading ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  great  portions  of  it  will 
be  practically  unintelligible  to  most  of  its  lady- readers.  Mr.  Dixon 
Las  chosen  to  write  on  subjects  which,  at  the  very  best,  can  only  bo 
rendered  inofifensive  by  an  excessive  delicacy  of  touch,  not  to  bo 
reckoned  amidst  the  author's  many  literary  merits;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  has  produced  a  book  which,  in  our  judgment,  had  much 
better  have  been  left  unwritten.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  public 
will  share  our  opinion.  If  unhappily  we  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken in  our  estimate  of  the  public  taste,  we  can  only  urge  that 
many  works  which  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  drawing-room 
tables,  or  even  from  study  shelves,  had  better  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  English  literature. 
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A  TENEKABLE  wliito-liair'd  man, 

A  trusty  man  and  true, 
Told  me  this  tale,  as  word  for  word 

I  toll  this  tale  to  you. 

Squire  Curtis  rode  with  his  wife  through  tho  v.  coJa, 

Far  and  far  away ; 
•*Tbo  dusk  is  drawing  round,"  she  said, 

**  I  fear  we  have  gone  astray.** 

He  spake  no  word,  but  lighted  down, 

And  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  ; 
Out  of  the  pillion  he  lifted  her ; 

**  *Tis  a  lonely  place,"  said  she. 

Down  a  forest-alley  he  walk'd, 

And  she  walked  by  his  side ; 
**  Would  Heaven  we  were  at  home  !  "  she  said, 

**  These  woods  are  dark  and  wide." 

Ho  spake  no  word,  but  still  walk'd  on ; 

The  branches  shut  out  the  sky ; 
In  the  darkest  place  ho  turn'd  him  round — 

**  *Tis  hero  that  you  must  die." 

Once  she  shriek*d,  and  never  again ; 

He  stabb'd  her  with  his  knife  ; 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  and  every  blow 

Enough  to  take  a  life. 

A  grave  was  ready ;  he  laid  her  in ; 

Ho  fill'd  it  up  with  care ; 
Under  the  brambles  and  fallen  leaves, 

Small  sign  of  a  grave  was  there. 

He  rode  for  an  hour  at  a  steady  pace. 

Till  unto  his  house  came  ho ; 
On  face  or  clothing,  on  foot  or  hand, 

No  stain  that  eye  could  see. 

Ho  boldly  caird  to  his  serving-man. 

As  he  lighted  at  the  door : 
**  Your  Mistress  is  gone  on  a  sudden  journoy,  — 

May  stay  for  a  month  or  more. 

**  In  two  days  I  shall  follow  her  ; 

Let  her  waiting- woman  know." 
**  Sir,"  said  the  serving-man,  "  my  Lady 

Came  in  an  hour  ago." 
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Squire  Curtis  sat  him  down  in  a  chair. 
And  moyed  neither  hand  nor  head. 

In  there  came  the  waiting- woman^ 
^  Alas  the  day ! "  she  said. 

**  Alas  I  good  sir/'  says  the  waiting- woman, 
"  What  aileth  my  Mistress  dear, 

That  she  sits  alone  without  sign  or  word  F 
There  is  something  wrong,  I  fear. 

"  Her  face  was  as  white  as  any  corpse, 

As  up  the  stair  she  pass'd ; 
She  nerer  tum'd,  she  never  spoke ; 

And  the  chamher-door  is  £uBt. 

"  She's  waiting  for  you."    "  A  lie ! "  he  shouts. 
And  up  to  his  feet  doth  start ; 

**  My  wife  is  buried  in  Brimley  Holt, 
With  three  wounds  in  her  heart." 

They  search'd  the  forest  by  lanthom-light, 
They  searched  by  dawn  of  day ; 

At  noon  they  found  the  bramble-brake, 
And  the  pit  where  her  body  lay. 

Thoy  carried  the  murdered  woman  home, 

Slow  walking  side  by  side. 
Squire  Curtis  was  hang*d  upon  gallows-tree. 

But  he  told  the  fruth  ere  he  died. 

Thus  spoke  the  trusty  ancient  man, 

With  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
As  from  his  wife  the  tale  he  hetud. 

Pull  fifty  years  ago. 

•*  Her  father,  sir,  in  early  days. 

Dwelt  nigh  to  Curtis  Hall, 
And  many  folk  could  well  avouch 

What  once  did  there  befall. 

**  A  tablet  o'er  our  church's  door 
His  name  and  surname  tells, — 

John  Jebb, — churchwarden  in  the  year 
We  got  our  peal  of  beUs.' 


» 
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THE  ITALIAIT  ACADEMIES. 


It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  explain  to  some  portion  of  the  readers 
of  a  popular  English  magazine  that  the  snbject  of  the  following  paper 
lias  no  connection  with  the  more  important  topic  of  contemporary 
Balian  education.  The  academies  in  question  were  not  places  for  the 
education  of  young  persons  of  either  sex  ;  nor  had  they  any  special 
eonnection  with  the  universities  which  Italy  still  possesses  in  large 
nombers,  and  of  which  she  did  in  past  days  possess  yet  more.  The 
English  reader,  however,  will  not  have  forgotten  that — 

**  Hoar  Plato  walked  his  olived  Academe." 

And  the  remembrance  of  that  line  may  serve  to  suggest  to  such 
English  reader  some  more  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  been  used  in  Italy.  The  Italian  academies  were, 
in  short,  societies  established  for  the  enjoyment  rather  than  for  the 
acquirement  of  intellectual  and  literary  culture.  And  in  our  own 
social  system  they  are  more  closely  represented  by  our  learned 
bodies  and  our  printing  clubs  than  by  any  other  phase  of  our  own 
intellectual  life. 

They  exercised  in  their  day,  however,  a  far  more  powerful  and  ubi- 
quitous influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Italy  than  any  or  all  such 
institutions  as  those  I  have  mentioned  ever  did  or  could  exercise  on 
our  own  larger  and  infinitely  more  varied  and  many-sided  national 
culture.   The  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  greatly  influential  among  those 
addicted  to  antiquarian  learning ;  the  Geological  is  all  in  all  to  the 
geologist ;  and  so  on.     But  it  cannot  be  imagined  that   if  all  such 
societies  were  suddenly  extinguished,  the  great  stream  of  the  literary 
life  of  England  and  national  English  culture  would  be  very  seriously 
injured,  much  less  totally  dried  up,  by  such  a  disaster, — though  the 
special  pursuits  represented  by  them  would  undoubtedly  sufier.     But 
in  Italy  the  academies  in  their  day  may  be  said  not  so  much  to  have  in- 
fluenced as  to  have  constituted  and  comprised  the  entire  intellectual 
culture  of  the  nation.     With  the  exception  of  the  strictly  professional 
kaming  needed  for  the  professional  pursuit  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity, 
lU  literary  culture  was  pursued  in  and  by  means  of  these  bodies.   The 
exeeption  of  the  three  professional  branches  of  learning  which  has 
been  made  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  other  and  more 
iiDportant  constituted  bodies  in  and  by  means  of  which  the  learning 
needed  for  those  professions   might  be   acquired,  and  under  the 
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authority  of  which  they  were  practised, — the  universities  and  tbo 
ecclesiastical  Bcminariea.  But  it  is  not  meant  that  even  these 
branches  of  culture  were  uninfluenced  by  the  academies.  And  it 
would  probably  be  found  impossible  to  name  any  university  pro- 
fessor, any  ecclesiastic  of  literary  pretension,  any  lawyer  who  has  left 
the  vestige  of  a  name,  any  physician  who  had  the  smallest  pretence 
of  being  a  cultivated  man,  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  one  or 
more  of  these  academics,  and  the  tone  and  bent  of  whose  mind  and 
taste  were  not  mainly  formed  by  their  influence. 

I  have  said  that  such  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
academies  in  their  day.  That  day  consisted  mainly  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  earliest  notice  of  any 
institution  of  the  kind  records,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  annalist  of 
the  city  of  Forli,  printed  by  Muratori  in  his  great  collection,  thai 
**  Jacobus  AUegrettus  Forlivensis  poeta  clarus  agnoscitui*,  .  .  . 
qui  Arimini  novum  constituit  Parnassum."  Jacopo  Allegi'ctti  of 
Forli,  who  was  admitted  to  be  a  famous  poet,  founded  in  Kimini  a 
new  Parnassus,  i.e.,  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  And 
this  was  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  academies  still  existing, — ^perhaps  it 
can  hardly  be  said  flourishing, — in  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  to  the 
present  day.  So  that  the  period  of  national  life  over  which  the 
history  of  the  academies  extends  might  be  said  to  embrace  five, 
instead  of  the  three  centuries  to  which  then*  "  day  "  has  been  above 
restricted.  The  period,  however,  during  which  they  exercised  the 
paramount  influence  which  we  have  attributed  to  them,  and  which 
makes  it  appear  still  to  be  worth  while  to  occupy  a  little  space  and  time 
in  giving  an  English  reader  some  account  of  them,  may  bo  confined  as 
above  to  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Pro- 
^iously  to  that  time  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number ;  and 
subsequently  to  that  time  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  though 
feeble  and  still  weak,  has  begun  to  draw  the  stronger  nutriment 
necessary  for  a  more  virile  growth  from  larger  and  deeper  sources, 
and  has  been  rapidly  escaping  from  the  influences  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  we  suppose,  that  the  literature  and 
intellectual  life  of  a  nation  are  really  and  very  profoundly  influenced 
by  other  causes  besides  the  shaping  and  guiding  force  of  the  leading 
minds  of  each  generation.  Of  course  it  is  in  one  sense  influenced  by 
all  that  influences  the  general  existence  of  the  nation.  But  we 
mean  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  institutional  arrangements,  mode 
for  the  express  pui'pose  of  shaping  and  influencing  national  culture 
and  national  taste,  are  really  to  a  certain  degree  elKcient  towards  the 
puq)ose  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  that,  for  instance,  even 
Shakspeare  would  have,  in  all  probability,  written  in  some  respect 
difiercntly  from  what  ho  did  write,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  day  an 
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English  academy,  with  a  given  nnmhcr  of  chairs  filled  by  the  big- 
wigs of  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  that  Rabelais,  again,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  also  have  written  differently  from  what 
he  did  write ;  and  that  Racine  would  probably  have  addressed  his 
contemporaries  in  a  somewhat  different  style,  had  there  existed  no 
Kich  institution  in  his  day.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  men 
whose  nature  '^dll  prompt  them  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
sphere  of  any  such  influence, — men  who  will  prefer  that  their  tomb- 
stones should  bear  inscriptions  akin  to  that  of  the  French  wit  who 
wordetl  his  own  epitaph, — 

**  Ci  git  Piron,  qui  no  fut  rien  1 
Tus  mSmo  acadeaiicien  !  ** 

l>at  such  men  will  not  probably  possess  the  greatest  minds  of  their 
time.  And  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  greatest  minds  may  be  the 
least  liable  to  be  orushingly  moulded  by  any  external  force  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  it  is  not  probably  the  case  that  they 
i.re  the  least  likely  to  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  such  institutions  as 
those  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Now  our  England  has,  throughout  all  the  course  of  its  intellectual  life, 
been  without  any  such  means  of  aesthetic  influence  or  guidance.  It  is 
a  speciality  of  our  own  and  a  peculiarity  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
And  few  will  probably  doubt  that  the  results  of  such  absence  may  bo 
very  unmistakably  traced  throughout  the  course  of  our  literature, 
though  people  will  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  regretability  or  non- 
regretability  of  such  results.  A  groat  French  authority, — no  less  a 
loan  than  M.  Guizot, — has  declared  somewhere, — in  his  admirable 
••  History  of  Civilisation,"  we  believe, — that  no  Englishman  can 
vrtiie  a  book, — i.e.,  can  write  it  prupcrlj-,  secundum  artem.  And  it 
may  probably  bo  assumed  that  our  academy -trained  neighbours 
would  be  inclined  to  see  in  our  literary  efforts  generally  the  same 
ktmentable  absence  of  the  results  of  such  taste  and  training  as  only 
tcademies  can  supply.  But  lately  voices  to  the  same  effect  have 
been  heard  among  ourselves.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is 
much  in  the  current  English  literature  of  the  day  which  might  well 
tempt  those  who  have  faith  in  the  virtues  of  authority  to  wish 
thiit  the  effect  of  such  authority  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
writers. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  operation  of  academies, — what 
tliey  can  do,  and  what  they  can't  do, — and,  more  specially  still,  what 
tiieymaybe  with  probability  expected  to  do, — becomes  invested  with 
a  romewhat  greater  interest  than  might  attach  to  the  mere  examina- 
tion of  a  portion  of  literary  historj-,  however  curious.     The  Italian 
wademics  unquestionably  were  very  actively  operative  in  the  con- 
Ut)Ding,  guiding  and  fashioning  the  foi-ms  and  spirit  of  Italian  litera- 
ture during  three  or  more  centuries. 
VOL.  n.  t> 
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It  will  uot  be  nnintoresting  to  see  what  and  of  what  nature  their 
oporutiou  and  mfluence  in  this  sort  were. 

It  is  needless  to  detain  the  reader  by  saying  a  word  of  the  groat 
co-operating  causes  which  brought  about  that  awakening  of  humaxi 
intelligence  which  has  been  called  the  '*  renaissance."  This  phase 
of  European  history  has  become  now  as  a  household  word.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  movings  of  this  "  renaissance  "  were  felt 
rather  earlier  and  more  powerfully  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  relative  position  she  then  held  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  The  multiplication  of  the  academies  of  which  we  have 
to  speak  was  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  movement.  It  was  to 
be  expLctcd,  and  everybody  knows,  that  Italy  was  foremost  among 
the  nations  to  bo  sensible  of  the  new  awakening.  But  there  was  a 
jipec'ial  and  curious  characteristic  of  the  new  movement  of  mind  in 
Italy  which  is  not  so  generally  known.  The  mental  movement  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  essentially  an  anli-Christiiui 
movement.  There  were  various  causes  why  tb*  should  have  been 
th'j  case.  But  the  prmcipal  of  these  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
that  the  new  leamuig,  the  new  culture,  and  the  new  literature 
were  ]^aL;an  learning,  Pagan  culture,  and  Pagan  literature.  The 
same,  it  may  be  urged,  was  the  fact  as  regards  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  But  they  received  the  new  ideas  through  the  modify- 
ing medium  of  a  national  temperament  and  an  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
character  widely  and  radically  dilFerent  from  those  of  the  race  of 
which  these  ideas  had  been  the  product  and  the  heritage ;  whereas 
the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Italians  were  identical  willi 
those  of  their  Pagan  forefathers.  The  old  ideas  came  to  their  minds 
a:J  wheels  run  down  into  old  and  accustomed  ruts.  These  ideas 
were  far  more  essentially  and  fundamentally  natural  to  the  peoples 
of  the  old  Italian  soil  than  over  the  Christian  ideas  which  had  been 
forced  into  thtir  places  had  been.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  \>h()le  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  bo.ly  social  in  Italy  bccamo 
at  once  Pagan  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  the  fiist  touch  of  the 
new  learning. 

And  the  first  of  the  academies  that  we  meet  with  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Jacopo  AUegrctti's  **  Pannissus  **  in  lliniini, — which  preceded 
it  by  nearly  a  hundred  years, — is  eminently  illustrative  of  this  truth. 
This  first  of  the  acaden::es,  with  the  above  unimportant  exception, 
was,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  durably  infiuential,  perhaps 
the  most  historically  famous  of  any  of  them.  It  was  that  founded  at 
Florence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  first  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  for  the  study 
and  re-establishment  of  the  Platonic  ])}iilosophy. 

In  the  year  1431)  the  council  which  had  been  assembled  by  Popo 
Eugenius  IV.  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches  was  sitting  in  Florence.  And  tho 
occasion  had  brought  together  a  \ery  large  and  remarkable  assem- 
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bhige  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Enrope,  and  indeed,  also,  from  the 
octra-Enropean  seats  of  learning,  which  had  at  that  time  not  yet  set 
in  niter  darkness.  The  mnnificent  and  learning-loving  Cosmo  received 
tnd  entertained  snch  gnests  with  eagerness  and  with  the  most 
princely  welcome.  And  among  conversations  husied  rather  with  the 
ipecnlations  of  Plato  than  with  any  of  the  abstrusely  puerile  points 
in  dispute  between  the  rival  churches,  the  idea  of  a  Platonic 
Academy  was  conceived. 

"The  great  Cosmo,"  says  Marsiglio  Ficino,  in  the  dedicatory 
epistle  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Plotinus,  ''  at  the  time  when  the 
conncil  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  was  held  at  Florence, 
m  the  days  of  Pope  Eugenius,  heard  a  Greek  philosopher  named 
Gemistns,  and  snmamed  Pie  tone,  who  discoursed  like  another  Plato 
en  the  opinions  of  that  illustrious  philosopher.  And  he  was  so  excited 
and  wanned  by  hearing  him,  that  he  forthwith  formed  the  idea  of  an 
academy 9  to  be  put  in  execution  at  a  subsequent  opportune  time. 
And  while  he  was  maturing  the  execution  of  this  design  in  his  mind, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  the  son  of  Ficino  his  physician,  then  still 
•  child,  and  destined  me  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  educated 
me  for  it." 

But  it  was  under  the  fostering  care  of  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  that  the  Platonic  Academy  rose  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  splendour  and  fame.  '*  There  was  not  a  man  of  any  pretension  to 
kaming  in  Florence,"  says  Tiraboschi,  **  who  was  not  anxious  to  be 
numbered  among  the  Academicians.  .  .  And  because  in  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Platonists  they  found  record  of  the 
solemn  banquets  with  which  Plato  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  day  of  bis 
birth,  which  was  also  that  of  his  death, — that  is,  the  18th  of  November,  ' 
— and  Avith  which  the  Platonists  for  a  long  time  used  to  honour  that  day, 
Lorenzo  determined  that  similar  banquets  should  be  renewed."  These 
festive,  no  less  than  learned  meetings  used  to  take  place  generally  at 
the  YiUa  of  Corezzi,  sometimes  at  that  equally  the  property  of  Lorenzo 
tt  Fiesole,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Both  these  historical  mansions  are 
DOW  the  property  of  Englishman. 

After  Lorenzo's  death  Bernardo  Rucelllii  became  the  chief  patron 
of  the  Academy,  and  its  meetings  were  generally  held  in  the  ccle- 
liratcd  gardens  still  extant,  and  still  bearing  the  same  name  in  Florence. 
There  Machiavelli  read  his  discourses  on  Liv^'  to  his  fellow  acade- 
micians ;  and  there,  when  the  complexion  of  the  times  became  such 
that  even  academical  pursuits  took  a  political  hue  and  significance, 
he  was  arrested,  with  others,  by  the  agents  of  Medicean  tyranny. 
The  reader  will  probably  not  have  forgotten  the  description  of  a 
testive  gathering  in  those  storied  gardens  in  the  pages  of  Homola. 

The   Platonic  Academy  is  said  by  Tiraboschi  to  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  literature,  not  by  ha\'ing  brought  back  to  life  the 

•  This  is  nn  error. 
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opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  "  which,"  says  the  Modeneso 
librarian,  "  aro  but  dreams,"  and  still  less  bj'  the  puerile  super- 
stitions to  which  many  of  the  academicians  abandoned  themselves, 
but  by  the  translation  and  diffusion  of  the  v.'orks  of  Plato,  which 
V.  ore  duo  to  their  labour.  And  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of  this  celebrated  Academy  the  festal 
character  of  its  meetings  was  to  the  full  as  strongly  marked  a  feature 
of  them  as  anv  learned  labours,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were 
rip(»  scholars  among  them,  ajid  that  the  union  and  co-operation  of 
1  h<so  may  have  done  much  to  advance  the  pursuit  of  classical  learn- 
ing. The  great  patron  himself,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  a  poet, 
as  well  as  a  dilettante  philosopher.  And  those  who  have  ever  had 
the  curiosity  to  look  into  his  **  Cauti  Camacialeschi,"  or  Carnival 
Songs,  which  were  sometimes  recited  at  these  learned  meetings,  will 
perhaps  not  be  disposed  to  rate  very  highly  the  contributions  to  the 
study  and  progress  of  philosophy,  whether  Platonic  or  other,  which 
ii'^scmblios  of  such  a  character  were  likely  to  produce.  Much  about 
the  same  time  the  learned  Greek,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  who  was  raised 
to  the  pui-ple  by  Eugenius  IV.,  instituted  an  Academy  in  his  palace  at 
IJome  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 

And  shortly  afterwards,  under  Paul  II.,  the  well-known  Pomponius 
Ti(?ta  becaiii';  the  founder  of  another,  the  more  special  scope  of  which 
was  the  culture  of  the  belles-lettres.  But  for  some  reason  which  is 
not  \Qry  clear,  the  unlucky  members  of  this  society  incurred  the  anger 
and  suspicion  of  the  unlearned  and  morose  pontiff,  and  were  thro"\Mi 
into  prison  and  subjected  to  torture.  They  were  accused,  it  seems, 
niiiong  other  things,  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  And  it  is  curious  to 
i'.nd,  among  the  charges  urged  against  them  in  support  of  this  accusa- 
tion, the  alh^gation  that  they  made  a  practice  of  changing  their  names, 
dropping  those  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  assuming  in  place  of  them  Pagan  appijllations,  **  as  though," 
say  thoir  accusers,  **  they  were  ashamed  to  bear  the  names  of  Chris- 
tian saints  and  martyrs,  and  wished,  by  throwing  them  off,  to  indicate 
that  they  severed  themselves  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Their  own  accomit  of  the  matter  was,  that  they  assumed 
for  academic  ])urposes  the  classical  names  of  the  poets,  historians, 
and  statesmen  of  ancient  times  as  an  incentive  to  the  imitation  of 
their  literary  and  intellectual  excellencies.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
%\hether  th(?  accusation  or  the  justification  were  the  more  absurd  ;  the 
himplo  truth  being,  that  the  notion  of  calling  each  other  **Flaccus," 
**  Catullus,"  or  **  Menander,"  was  the  very  innocent  puerility  of 
j.TO\vn-up  children  playing  at  classicohty  in  their  cups. 

But  the  imprisonment  and  torture  with  which  the  harmless  silliness 
was  visited  under  the  suspicious,  morose,  and  unclassical  Paul  II., 
were  very  far  from  having  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  similar 
]?ructiccs ;  for  in  all  the  swarming  academies  which  sprung  ttp  in  a 
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sal>8eq[aent  generation,  the  practice  of  taking  an  academical  name 
formed  one  of  the  leading  diversions  of  the  game. 

Mneh  about  the  same  time,  under  the  more  genial  favour  and 
protection  of  King  Alfonso,  the  Academia  del  Pontano  was  established 
at  Naples  by  Antonio  Panormita.  Lorenzo  Valla,  Gio\dano  Pontano, 
Sannazzaro,  Galateo,  Parrasio,  and  many  others,  since  well  known 
Id  the  republic  of  letters,  were  members  of  this  academy ;  and  they 
«I1,  undeterred  by  the  gloomy  savagery  of  Pope  Paul,  adorned  them- 
selves with  classical  names. 

The  last  of  the  academies  which  were  founded  daring  that  fifteenth 
century  was  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  the  great  Venetian  editor  and 
publisher.  Aldus  laboured  much  during  many  years  to  establish  this 
institution  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis.  Ho  did  succeed  in  assembling 
roand  him  a  knot  of  several  of  the  most  renowned  scholars  of  the  day, 
— ^Marco  Musuro,  Pietro  Bembo,  afterwards  raised  to  the  purple,  and 
loany  others  whose  names  are  less  well  known  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  And  the  special  object  to  which  the  labours  of  the  Aldine 
academy  were  to  be  directed  was  of  a  more  practical  and  real- work- 
like kind  than  was  the  case  with  most  of  its  fellows,  for  its  scope  was 
the  preparation  of  those  celebrated  editions  of  classical  authors 
which  have  made  the  name  of  the  founder  a  household  word  in  all 
lands.  It  is  very  curious  to  those  who  know  the  name  of  Lucrctia 
Borgia  only  by  the  general  nature  of  the  reputation  she  has  left 
behind  her,  to  find  the  great  scholar  and  editor,  v/ho  was  anxious  to 
secure  her  patronage  for  his  academy  when  she  was  in  her  latter  days 
Dachess  of  Ferrara,  writing  to  her  that  he  hopes  she  will  help  him  in 
the  establishment  of  it,  since  **  you  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing  you 
desire  more  than  always  to  merit  the  approbation  of  Immortal  God, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  mortals,  as  well  those  now  living  as  those  hence- 
forward to  be  born ;  and  to  leave  behind  you  when  you  die  something 
that  shall  testify  that  you  have  not  lived  without  the  highest  glory.'* 

Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  had  thus  their  academies  before 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.    From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 

the  rage  for  establishing  such  societies  became  so  universal  that,  by 

the  end  of  that  century,  scarcely  a  city  of  Italy  was  to  be  found 

without  its  academy.     All  the  larger  cities  had  many.     Bologna  had 

more  than  thirty !     The  literary  history  of  Rome  itself  enumerates  a 

much  greater  number.     The  Roman  Academy,  which  alone  among 

these,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  **  Arcadia"  founded  by 

Crescimbeni  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  acquired 

sufficient  renown  for  its  name  to  have  become  known  beyond  the 

Alps,  arose  after  all  out  of  that  ill-starred  society  founded  by  Pom- 

ponius  Leta,  and  persecuted  by  Pope  Paul  11.     But  its  resuscitation 

took  place  in  milder  and  more  genial  times.     Leo  X.  was  just  the  Pope 

under  whom  such  societies  would  flourish.     A  dilettante  liking  for 

literature  and  literary  men,  such  as  was  produced  by  the  possession 
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of  sufficient  cnltivation  in  his  own  person  to  make  him  find  it  more 
amusing  to  have  such  about  him  than  mere  theologians,  an  entire 
and  thorouj^h  preference  for  the  classical  tastes,  ideas,  habits,  and 
views  of  life  which  were  then  in  fashion,  over  the  dry  scholastic 
pedantries,  the  ascetic  theories  and  austere  practices  of  mediaeval 
sacerdotal  Christianity,  the  "geniality"  of  temperament  which  led 
him  to  exclahn  on  his  elevRtion  to  St.  Peter's  chair :  **  Well  I  since 
God  has  given  us  the  Papacy,  let  us  enjoy  it ! " — all  this  made 
Leo  X.  exactly  the  prince  for  dilettante  con\dvial  academicians. 
Those,  accordingly,  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  lloman  academy. 
Those  were  the  days  in  which  a  bishop, — Sadoleto  of  Carpentras, — 
\vriting  to  a  cardinal, — ^Bembo, — implored  him  not  to  read  such  trash 
as  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  such  studies  would  in- 
fallibly injure  his  Latin  style  ! 

No  doubt  those  lloman  meetings  were  pleasant  enough.  The 
subjects  of  learned  discussion  which  occupied  these  **  doctissimi 
viri  '*  do  not  by  any  means  seem  to  have  been  always,  or  mostly,  of 
a  grave  nature.  A  Latin  letter  of  the  time  from  one  of  these  acade- 
micians to  another  begs  him  to  hxkrry  up  to  Rome  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting,  **  if  you  would  laugh  as  never  Democritus  laughed  I  For 
Savoia  is  to  treat  of  cosmetics  and  the  Cyprian  powder  ! "  In  another 
letter  from  Sadoleto  to  Angelo  Colucci,  a  "  coltissime  poeta  "  and 
noted  Mecfcnas,  in  whose  house  the  academy  used  often  to  meet,  the 
bishop  reminds  his  friend  of  "  the  old  times  when  we  used  to  meet 
HO  often,  the  days  when  *  erat  rctas  nostra  ad  omnem  alacritatem 
iiiiimique  hilaritatem  longe  aptior.' — of  the  festivals,  sometimes  in 
your  gardens  outside  the  city  wall,  sometimes  in  mme  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  or  in  the  Coliseum,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where,  after 
familiar  feasts,  made  exquisite  not  by  rich  sauces,  but  by  abundant 
Attic  salt,  poonis  were  recited,  or  spocches  made,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  us  all,  because  the  excellence  of  the  highest  culture  was 
conspicuous  in  tliem,  and  5'et  every  word  was  impressed  with  festivity 
and  hilarity.**  The  good  bishop  goes  on  to  mention  a  great  number 
of  their  old  associates,  many  of  theui  then  "  gone  over  to  the  majority," 
and  touches  on  the  special  qualities  of  each.  He  evidently  in  those 
later  days,  living  at  remote  Carj^entras,  when  St.  Peters  chau'  had 
come  to  bo  occupied  by  a  stupid  Dutch  barbarian,  calling  himself 
Adrian  VI.,  who  fancied  that  bishops  ought  to  reside  on  their  sees 
instead  of  enjoying  academical  suppers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
often  sadly  recalled  the  old  halcyon  days  when  a  pope  of  a  diflFerent 
sort  made  life  in  Rome  a  kind  of  literary  carnival.  For  we  have 
other  letters  of  his  to  other  friends, — some  to  his  brother  Bishop  of 
Aquino,  recalling,'  the  quips  and  quirks  and  jesting, — **  dulces  Corj'cii 
iracundias,  et  gratas  ineptias  Donati," — ^which  used  to  enliven  the 
academic  evenings.  Another  letter  of  the  time  tells  how,  at  one  saoh 
meeting,  the  wine  had  been  sent  by  the  post  from  Naples ; — how 
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Fome  of  the  guestg  equalled  their  cnps  to  the  number  of  the  Mubos  ; 
— and  how,  at  the  end  of  the  snpper,  Marco  of  Lodi  sang  Dante*s 
"  Per  me  si  va  nella  Citta  Solente,"  while  Pietro  Polo  touched  the 
lyre.  The  writer  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  guests,  naming  several 
bishops  among  them. 

€k>od  Tiraboschi,  the  mild  douce  Modenese  **  abate,"  after  describing 
these  good  old  times,  and  remarking  that,  ''  in  thus  reciting  to  each 
other  their  poems,  in  the  interchange  of  pleasant  jests  and  agreeable 
chat,  the  academicians  passed  happily  their  days  and  nights, "  sayR 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  of  such  happy  times  without  a  gentle 
!  I'nsation  of  envy. 

The  pursuits  of  the  Roman  Academy  were  not,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  of  a  very  severe  or  repellently  erudite  description.  •  But  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  calibre  of  mind  ordinarily  to  be  met  with 
among  its  members  was  very  far  superior  to  that  which  formed  the 
general  material  out  of  which  the  swarms  of  the  academies  in  every 
Italian  city  were  formed  in  the  subsequent  century.  Tiraboschi  enu- 
merates and  gives  an  account  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  these. 
But  he  has  restricted  himself  to  those  of  whom  there  was  something 
more  or  less  to  be  said.  Had  he  been  content  to  enumerate  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names,  or  to  have  simply  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
more  omnivorous  predecessor  Quadrio,  he  might  have  made  the 
number  very  much  greater.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are  of  Ice 
strangest  absurdity.  "  The  Kindled,"—"  The  Trusted,"—**  The 
Courageous,"— "  The  Excited,"— "  The  Elevated,"— **  The  Labo- 
rious,"— **The  Industrious,'* — **  The  Ingenious," — and  such-like,  are 
among  the  most  reasonable  designations.  There  are  in  good  number 
such  as,—**  The  Panting  Ones,"—**  The  Apathetic,"—**  The  Argo- 
Dauts," — **  The  Thirsty,"—**  The  Stupefied,"—**  The  Lubberly,"— 
*'The  Enchained,"— »*  The  Dissonant,"— **  The  Dubious,"— **  The 
Fantastic,"—**  The  Frozen  Ones,"— *«  The  Impci-fcct,"— **  The  Polri- 
fied,"— "The  Incapable,"— **  The  Incurioses,"— **  The  Untamed," 
— "  The  Unfruitful,"—"  The  Inflamed,"-**  The  Nameless,"—**  llio 
Unquiet,"— **  The  Insipid,"— **  The  Senseless,"— **  The  Unstablo." 
— "  The  Intricate,"—**  The  Melancholy,"—**  The  Neglected,"—**  The 
Occult,"— **  The  Oplosophists,"— *' The  Obscure,"— **  The  Obtuse," 
— "  The  Idle,"—**  The  Rude,"—**  The  Savage,"—**  The  Serener," 
—"The  Unomamented,"— **  The  Lost,"— **  The  Solitary,"— **  The 
Thoughtless,"—"  The  Irregular,"—**  The  Stupefied,"—**  The  Dark," 
— "  The  Moist," — **  The  Humorous," — **  The  Uniform,"— and  many 
others  bearing  appellations  equally  strange  and  unaccountable.  By 
lar  the  greatest  number  of  them  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
**  belles-lettres ; "  and  **  poetry,"  by  courtesy  so  called,  was  the  especial 
form  of  amene  literature  which  they  most  affected,  especially  after 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  almost  all  of  them  the  **  acado- 
xoicians  "  assumed  academical  names,  often  as  absurdly  chosen  as  the 
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most  absurd  of  the  titles  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belonged. 
By  those  names  they  were  invariably  known  among  each  other,  and 
on  the  titlo-pagcs  of  their  numerous  publications.  So  that  it  is  an 
intricate  portion  of  the  task  of  the  Italian  literary  historian  to  attribute 
the  works  of  writers  so  published  to  their  rightful  authors. 

Every  one  of  these  societies  adopted  a  device  or  bearing,  after  the 
fashion  of  an  heraldic  cognizance ;  and  an  immense  deal  of  labour, 
thought,  and  far-fetched  ingenuity  was  expended  on  the  selection  of 
these.  Very  active  debates  and  correspondence  were  carried  on  upon 
this  subject.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  the  titles  of  a  whole  librarj- 
of  books  written  on  this  special  topic  ; — on  the  device  of  this  or  that 
academy  ; — on  the  history  of  such  devices  generally ; — on  the  rules 
and  principles  which  ought  to  guide  people  in  the  selection  of  such. 
Then  the  mania  for  those  devices  became  so  general  that  there  was  not 
a  man  or  a  woman  belonging  to  the  classes  which  formed  the  societieri 
of  the  Italian  cities  who  did  not  adopt  a  de\ice  of  his  or  her  o^^^l. 
The  academics  were  consulted  on  the  choice  of  these.  The  quantity 
of  correspondence  carried  on  upon  the  subject  is  hardly  credible,  or 
the  amount  of  **  strenuous  idleness"  wasted  on  it.  Scores  of  letters 
have  been  written  on  the  momentous  subject,  and  volumes  of  them 
printed.  The  happy  phrase  of  Horace,  borrowed  in  the  above  sentence, 
describes  with  admirable  fitness  the  whole  business  and  existence  of 
these  innumerable  academies.  **  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia  **  might 
have  been  the  most  apt  **  device  "  and  motto  for  all  or  any  of  them. 

Such  a  legend  would  have  figured  forth  also  the  producing  cause  of 
this  noticeable  phase  of  the  national  life,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  its 
existence.  **  Doleo  far  nieute  "  will  not,  after  all,  get  through  the 
whole  four-and-twenty  hours  even  in  the  loveliest  of  climates  and  under 
the  sweetest  skies.  What  were  all  these  good  people  to  do  ?  The  innu- 
merable abati,  cavalieri,  luarchesi,  monsignori,  professori,  who  havintf 
the  modest  amount  of  means  needed  for  living  in  perfect  leisure  in  a 
cheap  country,  and  in  a  state  of  society  all  of  whose  ways,  habits, 
and  conventionalities  rendered  large  expenses  unnecessary,  had  abso- 
lutely the  whole  of  their  time  upon  their  hands.  It  was  a  state  of 
society  eminently  adapted  for  the  production  and  multiplication  ol' 
poor  gentlefolks  content  with  their  leisure  and  their  small  means. 
Celibacy,  from  causes  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning,  was  very  com- 
mon. Younger  sons  and  brothers,  by  the  usages  of  society,  found 
bit  and  sup  and  a  garret  in  the  palazzo  of  the  estated  head  of  th;.i 
family.  Small  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  innumerable.  Innu- 
merable also  were  the  genteel  hangers-on  of  princes  and  cardinals,  in  all 
sorts  of  capacities,  none  of  which  were  held  to  be  disreputable,  and 
to  most  of  which  positions  some  pretence  of  a  tincture  of  lilcnituro 
was  recognised  as  a  potent  recommendation.  Genteel  poverty  waa 
not  disgraceful,  nor  was  it  shunned.  Of  real  productive  work 
there  was  little  to  bo  done,  and  the  doing  of  that  little  wa53  for  tbo 
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most  piirt  hcM  to  be  iucompatible  with  the  position  of  a  gentleman. 
What  were  all  these  people,  who  swarmed  in  every  one  of  the  hundred 
ikir  cities  of  Italy,  to  do  with  themselves  and  their  hours  ?  They 
were  all  people  of  education  and  culture  according  to  notions  of  their 
time  and  clime.  There  were  no  Squire  Westerns  in  the  land  ; — no 
classt^s  who,  though  occupying  social  positions  which  exempted  them 
from  tho  necessity  of  labour,  were  nevertheless  but  little  more  edu- 
cated than  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  because  they  loved  to  pass  their  lives 
in  invigorating  amusements,  the  pursuit  of  which  needed  no  intellectual 
culture.  There  were  no  country  gentlemen.  City  life  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  life  of  the  classes  who  lived  without  labour.  And  modem 
Italian  society  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is,  for  hotter  or  for  worse, 
altogether  unfashioned  by  any  of  those  numberless  and  infinitely  im- 
portant influences  which  the  habits  and  practice  of  open-air  and  country 
amusements  have  brought  to  bear  on  our  own.  Whether  this  were 
for  better  or  for  worse,  few  Englishmen  will  doubt  or  care  to  question. 
And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  more  encoui*aging  symptom  about 
the  present  condition  of  Italian  life  and  prospects  than  the  fact  that 
many  Italians  are  beginning  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion. 

All  this,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  discussion  too  far  away  from  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  all  the  classes  and 
all  the  individuals  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  were  wholly 
dependent  on  intellectual  amusement  of  some  sort  for  the  means  of 
disposing  of  all  the  long  train  of  smiling,  :;hining  hours  which  wore 
not  filled  by  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping.  All  were  **  educated." 
Education,  such  as  it  was,  was  held  in  honour,  and  was  oasilv  attained. 
The  real  enthusiasm  which  had  hailed  the  revival  of  learning,  and 
the  real  admiration  w^hich  had  been  accorded  to  the  truly  learned 
and  laborious  men  who  had  inaugurated  that  revival,  caused  the 
amusomout  of  plajdng  at  learning  to  bo  held  in  esteem  during  more 
than  one  subsequent  centur}\  Universities  covered  the  land.  Pro- 
fessors swanned  in  every  city.  Many,  no  doubt,  earned  their  broad 
by  intellectual  pursuits  in  a  manner  which  implied  real  labour ;  but 
the  masses, — the  producers  and  members  of  the  numberless  acade- 
mies,— having  no  call  to  this,  only  **  delighted"  in  literature; — were 
"dilettanti,"  and  impressed  a  meaning  on  the  term  which  we  ali 
know. 

If  space  and  time  were  somewhat  less  fatally  unelastic,  it  might  bo 
worth  while  to  give  the  Enghsh  reader  a  few  specimens  of  the  Hteraiy 
products  of  some  of  these  academies  and  academicians ;  but  i^  would 
requure  several  pages,  which  can  be  much  better  filled,  to  do  so.  The 
reader  must,  therefore,  refer  for  himself  to  Crescimbeni, — ^whose  own 
wonderfully  watery  milk-and-water  is  among  the  most  vigorous  of 
Italian  academical  poetry, — or  to  some  other  of  the  numberless  collec- 
tions which  still  cumber  the  much-enduring  shelves  of  great  libraries. 
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Or,  if  lie  prefer  it,  lie  may  trust  to  our  word  for  it,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  English  brain  to  conceive  an  uninterrupted  Sahara  of  firib- 
blcdom  so  desolate,  so  inane,  so  utterly  and  intensely  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  as  is  presented  by  the  printed  produce  of  the  academies. 
It  is  almost  all  verse,  or  criticisms  on  verse,  in  some  degree  salted  to 
the  palates  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  by  a  vast  amount  of 
quarrelling,  partisan- fighting,  and  mutual  abuse; — fighting  not  only 
between  individual  and  individual,  but  between  academy  and  academy, 
which  became  far  more  araVising.  And  anecdotes  of  such  warfare, — 
not  unamusing  even  yet,  and  even  here,  as  curious  indications  of  a 
state  of  social  life,  very  diflbrent  from  any  that  England  has  ever 
scon, — might  be  collected  from  the  cart-loads  of  tomes  which  record 
these  battles  and  forgotten  warriors,  were  it  not  for  the  inexorable 
conditions  above  alluded  to. 

There  is  one,  however,  among  the  Italian  academies  which  deserves 
a  more  particular  mention,  both  because  it  has  obtained  a  celebrity 
co-extensive  with  the  cultivation  of  European  literature,  and  because 
its  object,  its  labours,  and  the  result  of  them,  cannot  be  in  any  wise 
included  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  mass  of  its  con- 
tcmporar}'^  societies.  Of  course  we  allude  to  the  famous  Academia 
dclla  Crusca. 

This  academy  was  founded  in  Florence  by  a  knot  of  Florentine 
citizens  of  scholastic  and  literary  tastes  in  the  year  1582.  The 
English  reader  would  not  recognise  the  names  of  them,  and  would 
not  remember  them  for  five  minutes.  Fame's  trumpet  is  not  long 
enough  for  such  purpose,  or  at  all  events  is  terribly  overcharged 
with  confusing  sounds. 

The  scope  and  object  of  this  academy,  as  every  reader  knows,  were 
to  constitute  itself  the  guardian  and  preserver  of  the  purity  of  the 
Italian  language.  And  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  it  has  laboured 
with  much  and  real  zeal.  The  academy  published  its  first  "Vocabo- 
lario  "in  1G12,  in  one  volume  ;  and  from  time  to  time  many  other 
uugmcnted  and  improved  editions,  up  to  that  in  six  volumes  in  1738. 

The  work  it  has  done  has  been  real  and  successful.  It  did  succeed 
ill  establishing  itself,  and  getting  itself  recognised  as  the  one  standard 
authority  on  all  questions  of  the  purity  of  Italian  diction  from  one 
end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Its  leading  members  were  real 
v.orkers.  It  did  not  altogether  escape  the  infection  of  puerility  and 
f'l  Ivolity  which  were  the  main  characteristics  of  its  time  and  countrj'. 
These  tastes  showed  themselves  in  the  selection  of  its  title.  **  Crusca** 
moans  bran.  The  device  on  the  title-page  of  its  publications  is  a 
blotting-machine.  Its  motto,  "II  piu  bel  fior  ne  coglie," — "It  gathers 
tlic  finest  flower," — has  reference  to  the  same  conceit.  Of  course 
the  allusion  to  the  special  business  of  the  society  is  intelligible  enough. 
All  these  grave  and  learned  dictionary-makers  adorned  themselves 
with  fancy  names,  and  sat  in  a  hall  fitted  with  all  sorts  of  aUnsive 
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devices  and  furniture.  They  did,  however,  make  themselves  the 
admitted  arbiters  of  the  Italian  tongue;  they  did  produce  a  very 
excellent  dictionary  of  the  language  ;  they  did  succeed  in  their  design 
of  "  preserving  the  purity  "  of  the  language.  And  they  did  occupy 
a  position  in  the  literary  world  of  Europe  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
which  would  render  a  paper  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  academy 
even  yet  not  uninteresting  to  English  readers. 

But  we  must  content  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  the  result  of  the  success  which  attended 
on  its  efforts.  It  was  the  only  one  among  the  Italian  academies 
which  attained  to  a  position  of  authority  throughout  Italy.  The 
Academia  della  Crusca  really  did  this,  and  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  literature  of  the  country,  which  only  such  an  authoritative 
position  could  have  enabled  it  to  produce. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  influence  ? 

Preserving  the  "  purity"  of  the  language  meant  preserving  it  from 
innovations,  from  neologisms,  from  '*  barbarisms."  It  meant 
taking  care  that  the  writers  of  one  century  should  express  their 
thoughts  exactly  in  the  same  language  in  which  those  of  a  preceding 
century  had  expressed  their  thoughts.  Thoughts  which  could  not  bo 
so  expressed  were  condemned  not  to  be  expressed  with  any  literary 
approbation  or  authority  at  all.  And  those  who  best  understand  what 
the  functions  of  literature  are,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  language 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  will  best  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
power  which  was  then  exercised  for  the  prevention  of  such  thoughts 
from  being  thought.  Writers  who  had  to  express  themselves  in  the 
unaltered  language  of  their  forefathers  had  to  think  as  their  fore- 
fathers thought ; — to  let  their  minds  rim  in  the  same  ruts. 

This  too  made  literature  **  safe,"  theologically  and  politically. 
Princes,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  liked  academies  much,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  understand  the  nature  of  them.  They  made  the  playing  at 
**  culture  "  and  literary  pursuits  a  very  harmless  pastime  for  the  sub- 
jects of  paternal  rulers. 

The  Italian  mind  was  stationary  and  stagnant  during  a  couple  of 
centuries.  They  were  the  centuries  during  which  academies  multiplied 
;ind  flourished  in  every  city.  And  the  special  operation  and  influence 
(if  the  most  authoritative  and  successful  of  them  all  contributed  in  a 
degree,  proportioned  to  its  success,  to  this  stagnation. 
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BY  A  DRAGOOX  OX  FURLOUGH. 


**  General  Peel's  coppers,"  as  the  increment  to  the  soldier's  pay* 
bestowed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Secretary  for  War  is  somewhat 
irreverently  designated  in  the  ranks,  have  borne  wondrous  fruits.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  had  not.  The  General  himself  has  no  doubt 
plenty  of  experience  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  soldiers  are 
made,  and,  questionless,  he  and  Charles  Street  took  sweet  counsel 
together  regarding  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  The  twopenny  increase 
has  been  conceived  in  the  true  recruiting-sergeant  spirit.  )i\Tien  the 
candidate  for  the  Queen's  uniform  is  nibbling  at  the  shilling,  the  re- 
cruiting department  knows  right  well  how  the  hook  ought  to  be  baited. 
Recounted  advantages  in  the  shape  of  gratuitous  clothing,  diminished 
barrack  damages,  increased  rations,  and  shortened  drill-hours,  would 
fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  a  fellow  who  knows  no  more  about  the 
internal  economy  of  a  barrack  life  than  he  does  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  way  to  tickle  him  is  to  give  the  recruiting- 
sergeant  the  power  to  make  a  bigger  mouthful  of  the  daily  pay  which 
will  accrue  to  him  if  he  bites.  In  these  degenerate  days,  ribbons  and 
glory,  and  the  chance  of  dying  a  field-marshal,  no  longer  are  cogent 
arguments.  "  What  is  the  pay  ?  "  is  the  cardinal  question  with  the 
wide-awake  young  England  recruit  of  18G8.  It  was  certainly  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  intending  recruit  which 
dictated  this  addition  to  the  soldier's  pay,  as  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  terrible  gaps  in  the  ranks  which  existed  some  eighteen  months 
ago.  The  scheme  has  prospered  mightily.  Between  it  and  the  bad 
times  the  army  is  now  nearly  full.  Several  regiments  are  above  their 
strength.  Only  two  cavalry  regiments  are  at  present,  I  believe,  open 
to  recruits,  and  many  infantry  regiments  are  also  closed. 

This  being  the  case,  I  was  very  much  surprised,  coming  on  furlough 
to  London  the  other  day,  when  I  happened  to  fall  across  a  manifesto 
l>ut  forth  by  the  Horse  Guards,  professing  to  recount  the  great  and 
manifold  advantages  enjoyed  by  **  young  men  who  scne  her  Majesty 
as  soldiers."  With  an  army  very  close  on  its  full  strength  now,  and 
with  recruits  being  turned  away  from  Charles  Street  every  day,  I 
wondered,  and  I  wonder  now,  what  purpose  this  document  was 
designed  to  subserve.  It  cannot  be  intended  for  circulation  throagh- 
out  our  barrack-rooms  with  the  view  of  producing  profound  content- 
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mchi  with  their  lot  among  those  who  are  already  soldiers.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  too  well  known  there ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  angle  for  caught  fish.  If  it  be  addressed  to  men  who  may 
have  an  idea  of  joining  the  service,  it  is,  under  present  circumstances, 
an  obvious  superfluity,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  the 
fidelity  of  its  representations.  If,  again,  it  be  meant  for  the  publico 
eye,  with  the  intent  of  setting  the  minds  of  thinking  men  at  rest  ou 
the  condition  of  the  private  soldier,  it  must  be  characterised  as  an 
attempt  to  earn  credit  under  pretences  many  of  which,  on  examination, 
will  be  foimd  to  be  fallacious.  Not  that  for  a  moment  I  would  be 
understood  as  charging  the  writer  of  the  document  with  deliberate 
bad  faith.  There  is  a  studied  tone  of  moderation  pervading  it  which 
impresses  one  with  the  belief  that  the  writer  is  anxious  to  be  within 
the  mark,  and  to  state  the  case  fairly ;  and,  in  this  view,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the. comments  hereafter  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
private  soldier,  and  written  from  the  stand-point  of  the  private  soldier, 
may  assist  the  officer  in  question  to  a  new  view  on  some  of  the  articles 
of  his  circular. 

In  quoting  it  verbatim,  prior  to  noticing  the  separate  assertions  it 
contains,  I  would  premise  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  tcch- 
nicahties,  and  that  I  must  necessarily  enter  into  details  which  may 
be  caviare  to  the  civilian  reader  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  will, 
with  all  honest  men,  stand  as  my  excuse.  The  manifesto  in  question 
nm  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Advantages  jrivcn  to  Youn;^  IvTcn  who  serve  her  Majesty  us 
Soldier^. 

**  1.  A  soldier,  from  his  first  joining  the  army,  receives,  besides  his 
lodgings,  food,  and  clothing,  a  weekly  sum,  quite  at  his  own  disposal, 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  more. 

"  2.  After  three  years'  service,  if  his  conduct  be  good,  he  further 
increases  that  sum  by  sovcnpence  a  week,  and  again  in  every  succes- 
sive five  years. 

"  3.  If  the  soldier  should  qualify  himself,  he  will  be  before  huij; 
promoted,  and  thereby  receive  further  remuneration. 

**  4.  When  sick,  he  has  good  medical  advice,  with  every  comfort. 

**  5.  After  twelve  years  he  can  leave  the  service. 

**  6.  After  the  first  eight  years'  service,  should  he  feel  inclined,  he 
may  give  notice  of  his  wish  to  remain  twenty-one  years  as  a  soldier ; 
and  if  permitted  by  his  commanding  officer  to  enter  into  such  further 
engagement,  he  will  from  that  date  receive  an  additional  penny  a  day. 

"  7.  After  the  soldier  has  completed  twenty-one  years'  service  he 
is  discharged  with  a  pension  for  life. 

"  8.  During  the  time  of  his  service  he  has  the  advantage  of  school 
instruction,  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  and  outdoor  games. 

y.  The  usual  periods  of  service  abroad  are  so  arranged  that  the 
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soldier  has  an  intermediate  period  of  home  service,  and  these  changes 
enable  him  to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  give  him  an  interest 
in  his  profession. 

<<  10.  In  short,  the  soldier  has  the  advantage,  if  he  conduct  himself 
well,  of  being  well  cared  for,  sufficiently  paid,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
time  provided  with  a  subsistence ;  besides  receiving  a  distinguishing 
medal,  showing  his  sovereign's  approbation  of  his  having  done  his  duty 
well  and  faithfully  to  his  country. 

'<  No  labouring  man,  and  very  few  workmen,  can  feel  sure  of  greater 
advantages  than  these  now  held  out  to  the  good  soldier,  especially  as 
regards  the  three  important  items  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothing. 

"  (Signed)  W.  Paulet,  A.G. 

**  Hone  Gnazdfl, 

«  24th  October,  1867." 

The  statement  in  Article  1,  as  regards  the  soldier's  pay,  is  a  very 
moderate  one.  The  infantry  man,  whose  pay  is  the  lowest  in  the 
service,  has  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  after  ho  has  paid 
for  his  rations  ;  and  thus  the  circular- writer  gives  off  a  shilling  per 
week  to  cover  kit  charges,  barrack  damages,  and  all  other  deductions, 
a  sum  which,  in  the  experience  of  every  reasonably  careful  soldier,  is 
abundance  and  to  spare.  The  fact  that  the  two-and-sixpence,  put 
down  as  the  weekly  minimum  clearance,  is  really  below  that  minimum, 
bears  out  the  belief  that  the  writer  has  desired  to  state  his  case  as 
fairly  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  this  offhand  way  of  putting  it  gets 
rid  in  a  very  summary  style  of  a  variety  of  aggravating  questions  as 
to  deductions  from  full  pay  for  under- clothing,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  ration,  the  badness  of  barrack  accommodation,  and  others. 
The  private  soldier  never  can  tell  to-day  what  his  to-morrow's  pay 
will  be.  A  heedless  captain  at  a  kit  inspection  may  order  him  a  new 
article  of  under- clothing  when  the  old  one  is  still  very  decent ;  a  dull 
morning  may  impair  the  brightness  of  his  jacket,  and  down  goes  his 
name  for  a  new  one  beyond  the  power  of  remonstrance.  On  the 
subject  of  rations,  the  mischief  has  always  been  that  the  question  as 
regards  sufliciency  or  the  reverse  has  invariably  been  addressed  to  old 
soldiers.  Their  reply  is  always  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  double  reason 
that  they  hanker  after  more  money  rather  than  more  food,  with  a 
shrewd  eye  to  beer ;  and  that  the  existing  ration  has  really,  through 
custom,  become  enough  for  them.  If  the  recruit  were  questioned,  he 
would  give  another  answer.  Where  does  the  greater  part  of  his  pay 
go  for  the  first  year  after  he  joins  ?  To  the  canteen,  to  buy  bread 
and  cheese  and  other  substantial.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
probably  imder  able  tuition,  he  finds  out  that  a  penny  spent  in  beer 
satisfies  the  appetite  very  nearly  as  well  as  twopence  invested  in  bread 
and  cheese ;  and  by-and-by  he  comes  to  invest  all  his  spare  pence 
in  beer,  when  the  ration  becomes  quite  sufficient  for  him.  Then,  as 
regards  the  item  of  '*  lodgings,"  there  is  great  scope  for  the  buiack- 
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room  being  made  more  comfortable.  It  is  almost  always  overcrowded ; 
except  in  new  barracks,  the  ventilation  is  oniformly  bad ;  where  there 
is  no  gas,  the  lighting  is  wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  the  allowance  of 
foel  is  far  from  liberal ;  and  it  might  be  a  question  whether  the 
barrack  department  might  not  accord  a  suitable  supply  of  crockery 
ware,  instead  of  leaving  the  troops  to  the  casual  offerings  of  the  old 
women  who  collect  the  scraps  and  potato-peelings  for  pig-feeding 
purposes.  These  questions,  however,  and  others,  are  blinked  with  no 
little  skill  by  the  offhand  statement  in  the  article  referred  to. 

"  2.  After  three  years'  service,  if  his  conduct  be  good,  he  further  in- 
creases that  sum  by  sevenpence  a  week,  and  again  in  every  successive 
five  years." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  good-conduct  pay  is  plaguily  pro- 
carious.  Any  punishment  over  seven  days'  pack- drill  forfeits  it,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  penal  code,  a  commanding  officer  can  impose 
any  punishment  he  pleases  for  any  offence  the  most  trivial.  I  have 
known  a  man  lose  his  ^'ring  "  for  three  hours'  absence,  and  also  for 
that  curious  crime,  '^  dumb  insolence."  Another  man,  whose  sergeant- 
major  puts  in  a  good  word  for  him,  gets  off  with  a  reprimand  or  a 
trivial  punishment  for  a  like  offence.  In  the  Guards,  I  believe,  there 
is  a  sort  of  bye-law,  the  operation  of  which  is,  that  a  man  is  sentenced 
to  an  hour's  pack-drill  for  every  hour  he  is  absent.  This  is  a  step  at 
least  toward  the  establishment  of  a  penal  code  ;  but  in  line  regi- 
ments the  punishments  for  offences  not  thought  deserving  of  a  court- 
martial  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  the  commanding  oliicer  has  practi- 
cally an  unlimited  discretionary  power.  It  is  hardly  safe  for  the 
soldier  to  reckon  on  his  good-conduct  pay  in  calculiiting  his  Lucomo, 

**  3.  If  the  soldier  should  qualify  himself,  ho  will  be  before  long 
promoted,  and  thereby  receive  further  remuneration." 

The  chief  point  is,  What  constitutes  the  qualification  ?  Without 
question  a  great  many  men  are  deservedly  promoted  from  the  raiilxs. 
But  there  are  some  men  who  will  never  gain  a  grade,  no  matter  Iiow 
they  tr}-.  A  man  may  be  barely  ugly  enough  to  be  rejected  by  the 
recruiting  officer,  and  yet  may  be  too  ugly  ever  to  be  anything  beyond 
a  private,  no  matter  how  deserving  a  soldier  he  may  be.  A  good 
figure  is,  perhaps  rightly  so,  an  indispensable  passport  to  the  stripes. 
But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  matter  will  maintain  for  a  moment 
that  personal  qualifications,  either  bodily  or  mental,  constitute  the 
sole  basis  upon  which  our  system  of  promotion  is  founded.  TliO 
colour- serge  ant  of  an  infantry  company  or  the  sergeant-major  of  a 
cavalry  troop  has  necessarily,  and  no  doubt  properly,  immense  in- 
fluence with  their  respective  captains ;  and  the  captain's  good  word, 
again,  is  paramount  with  the  colonel  as  regards  promotion  from  the 
ranks.  Now  in  every  company  and  troop  there  are  fellows  who  strive 
to  recommend  themselves  to  their  non-commissioned  superior  by  a 
^      sedulous  system  of  abject  toadyism.     They  fetch  and  carry  for  him  ; 
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they  act  as  liis  spies  and  talebearers ;  they  curry  favour  with  him  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways.  It  they  are  scholars,  they  writo  up  his 
hooks.  If  physical  efforts  are  their  forto,  they  empty  pails  and  ash- 
buckets  and  fetch  water  and  coals  for  his  wife.  As  a  r(»Kult,  when 
the  captain  asks  him  to  point  out  a  good  man  for  promotion,  what  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  bo  ready  with  the  name  of  his  toady  ? 
And  so  many  a  man  gets  promotion  who  would  never  wear  tho 
stripes  if  it  were  not  for  back-stairs  influence.  What  soldier  does 
not  know  tho  meaning  of  the  term,  "  an  adjutant's  corporal  ?  "  The 
adjutant  in  most  regiments  has  risen  from  the  ranks.  Many  aro 
thoroughly  conscientious  and  sterling  men  ;  but  many  too  are  withiji 
the  reach  of  certain  influences.  A  box  or  two  of  game  or  country - 
produce  from  a  soldier's  friend  to  an  accessible  adjutant  will  often 
work  extraordinary  miracles  in  the  way  of  smoothing  the  road  to 
non-commissioned  rank.  Premising  that  I  am  ready,  if  guaranteed 
against  the  results  of  :i  court-martial  for  the  heinous  crime  of  writing 
for  the  press,  to  give  real  names  and  clear  proof  in  everj'  ease  I  parti- 
cularise, I  may  allude  to  a  case  of  this  nature  which,  among  others, 
came  under  my  own  observation.  Tho  illegitimate  con  of  a  gentle 
man  of  position  in  the  black  country  joined  a  cavalry  regiment.  His 
father  was  anxious  to  see  him  promoted,  and  sent  frequent  presents  to 
the  adjutant  of  the  corps.  The  lad  was  a  verj'  poor  soldier,  and  was 
so  self-willed  that  he  was  frequently  in  collision  "wath  the  non-com- 
missioned oiHcers  of  his  troop.  These  were  strong  arguments  against 
according  him  the  desired  promotion.  At  length  the  adjutant  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  father.  Do  went  for  a  week,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  returned  the  lad  was  read  out  corporal.  His  after-career 
was  not  flattering  to  the  adjutant's  discretion,  for  he  was  summarily 
discharged  not  long  after  to  avoid  the  slander  of  a  trial  for  disgrace- 
ful conduct.  A  young  Irishman  joined  a  dragoon  regiment  in  Dublin. 
He  was  a  mere  lad,  and  a  very  silly  one  to  boot ;  but  his  father,  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor,  had  excellent  shooting  on  his  estjite.  Tho 
captain  of  the  troop  for  which  the  young  fellow  v/as  drawn,  by  some 
curious  coincidence,  became  very  intimate  with  the  senior,  and  his 
gim  did  considerable  execution  among  the  Irish  squire's  covers  and 
lea-lands.  Strange  to  say,  the  son  was  made  roq)oral  in  the  middlo 
of  the  shooting-season,  and  at  seventeen  he  was  in  command  of  men 
who  had  as  many  years'  sen-ice.  There  are  very  few  soldiers  who 
cannot  recount  cases  of  a  like  nature. 

Reverting  to  tho  example  of  the  Guards  once  more,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  in  them  there  exists  a  certain  system  of  competitive 
examination  for  non-commissioned  rank,  for  which  anv  man  whose 
character  is  good  may  ent^r.  It  would  bo  invidious,  as  well  as  sub- 
versive of  tho  oligarchical  power  and  responsibility  on  which  the 
discipline  of  a  regiment  is  mainly  based,  were  the  discretionary  power 
to  promote,  within  certain  defined  limits,  to  be  withheld  from  its  com« 
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manding  officer.  Yet  some  modification  of  the  plan  in  vogne  in  the 
Guards  wonld  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  both  as  a  stimulus 
to  men  to  qualify  for  proving  themselves  deserving  of  promotion 
through  the  medium  of  an  examination,  and  also  in  tho  way  of 
keeping  down  the  monopoly  of  arbitrary  recommendation  vested  in 
sabordinate  officers. 

But  supposing  that  a  man  wears  the  stripes  after  having  legiti- 
mately earned  them,  he  is  not  always  the  most  enviable  of  soldiers. 
There  is  a  period  of  probation  for  him,  in  which  he  only  enjoys 
"  lance  '*  rank.     While  he  is  in  this  position  he  does  full  non-com- 
missioned officer's  duty,  but  receives  not  a  fraction  of  additional  pay. 
He  incurs  many  necessary  expenses,  which  he  has  to  defray  out  of 
private's  pay  if  he  be  a  **  lance  *'  corporal,  and  out  of  corporal's  pay 
if  he  be  a  "  lance  "  sergeant.     In  the  latter  case  he  is  really  to  be 
pitied,  for  he  has  to  join  the  sergeants'  mess,  and  when  he  has  paid 
bis  contribution  to  it  he  is  poorer  than  the  poorest  private.     The 
patriarch  served  a  long  time  for  his  wife,  but  then  Laban  was  a  rogue ; 
the  British  nation  has  surely  no  wish  to  be  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  might  well  give  '4ance  "  non-commissioned  officers  something 
at  least  to  cover  their  expenses  out  of  pocket. 

Again,  it  is  puzzling  to  know  on  what  grounds  a  man  who  is  made 
sergeant  is  compelled  to  renounce  his  good-conduct  pay.  "While  ho 
is  corporal  he  wears  the  rings  and  draws  the  pence  ;  the  moment  the 
third  stripe  goes  on  his  arm  he  forfeits  both.  Thus  the  soldier  who, 
after  long  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  ranks,  obtains  tardy  pro- 
motion, is  put  on  a  level  with  the  jackanapes  who  puts  his  foot  on 
the  ladder  of  promotion  tho  moment  he  has  done  with  recruit's  drill. 

There  is  yet  another  anomaly  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  tho 
non-commissioned  officers  of  tho  British  army.  The  navvy  who  has 
been  pushed  into  a  foreman's  place,  if  he  does  not  like  it,  may  resign, 
and  take  up  the  spade  and  pickaxe  again  without  necessarily  blemishing 
his  character.  I  believe  there  is  a  rule  against  a  bishop  giving  up 
his  diocese,  and  going  back  to  his  quiet  country  rectory  again,  should 
he  wish  to  do  so  ;  and  tho  sergeant  is  like  the  bishop.  The  soldier 
who  is  once  made  a  non-commissioned  officer  caimot  resign  the 
stripes  at  his  mere  will,  and  go  back  into  the  ranks.  Tho  sense  of 
responsibility  may  be  burdensome  to  him  ;  he  may  feel  overweighted 
by  the  duties  of  his  new  sphere  ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  him  to 
obtain  relief  by  tho  simple  process  of  going  back  whence  he  sprung. 
He  is  bound  to  his  rank  indissolubly,  unless  ho  chooses  to  get  rid  of 
it  through  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  Ho  is  compelled  to 
commit  himself,  and  be  formally  reduced  by  coui't-martial,  before 
be  can  escape  from  a  position  which  ho  may  feel  a  false  one.  Now 
a  court-martial,  even  if  it  entails  no  further  punishment  than  the  loss 
of  the  stripes,  is  always  a  blot  on  a  man,  and  it  destroys  his  chance 
of  obtaining  a  medal  for  meritorious  conduct.     Surely  it  is  a  mis- 
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take  to  force  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  before  he  can  resign  a 
position  which  he  may  find  on  trial  to  be  distasteful,  or  for  which  ht- 
may  feci  himself  unsuited. 

No  allusion  is  made  hero  to  the  remote  chance  which  exists  of  the 
non-commissioned  oflicer  obtaining  a  commission.  So  long  as  the 
purchase  system  remains  in  force,  the  boon  is  one  of  a  very  proble- 
matical nature.  The  young  soldier  who  mounts  the  ladder  rapidly, 
and  obtains  a  commission  while  yet  in  his  heyday,  owes  his  pro- 
motion, at  least  in  peace  time,  almost  invariably  to  the  exertions  of 
influential  friends  ;  and  the  influence  which  has  availed  to  push  him 
for\vard  thus  far  is,  for  the  most  part,  available  still  further  in  the 
shape  of  a  suitable  allowance,  and  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  higher 
grades.  For  him  who  obtains  a  commission  as  the  reward  of  a 
lengthened  period  of  non-commissioned  service,  the  step  in  rank, 
putting  him  as  it  does  in  a  false  position,  is  too  often  the  yery  oppo- 
site of  a  boon.  From  being,  as  the  principal  non-commissioned 
oflficer  of  his  regiment,  respected  and  self-respecting, — the  cock,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  regimental  dunghill, — ^hc  becomes,  if  he  would  retain 
his  integrity,  a  sour,  pinched,  poveiiy- bitten  comet  or  ensign, 
without  the  hope  of  rising  higher  save  by  a  lucky  death  vacancy.  K 
he  is  more  accommodating  to  circumstances,  he  becomes  the  hungry 
jackal,  and  too  often  the  butt  of  the  young  swells  of  the  moss- room, 
willing  to  submit  to  bo  jeered  at, — ^made  a  contemptuous  convenience 
of  for  the  sake  of  certain  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table  of  the 
opulent  young  sprigs  of  quality.  Many  a  time,  doubtless,  especially 
if  he  be  a  married  man,  does  he  wish  himself  out  of  his  incongruous 
position,  back  into  his  sergeant-major's  jacket  again.  Then  he  was 
somebody.     Now  he  is  nobody. 

**4.  When  sick,  he  has  good  medical  advice,  wuth  every  comfort." 
On  this  point  there  is  room  for  considerable  divergence  of  opinion. 
That  within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  marked  amelioration 
in  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  in  the  nursing  and  diet  departments 
of  military  hospitals,  is  happily  beyond  question.  But  it  is  matter 
for  grave  doubt  whether  the  skill  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
medical  oflicers  has  improved  in  the  due  ratio  corresponding  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science  in  the  civilian  world.  It  may  be  well  to 
write  plainly  on  this  matter.  A  privjito  soldier  is  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  generalise  on  such  a  topic  as  this ;  and  I  shall  feel  surer  of  my 
ground  if  I  write  solely  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  persona) 
observation.  Ho  far  then  as  this  extends  during  a  lengthened  period 
of  service,  my  experience  of  army  surgeons  prompts  me  to  divide  them 
into  four  classes.  First,  able  but  careless  men.  Secondly,  plodding 
careful  men,  who  are  obsolete  and  incapable.  Thirdly,  incapables, 
who  unite  carelessness  with  incapacity.  Fourthly,  able  men,  who 
are  hkewise  careful  and  earnest ; — and  this  last  class  form  a  minority 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  others.     Perhaps  the  simplost  way  to 
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illiistraie  the  several  peculiarities  of  these  varicms  classes  is  to  detail 
a  case  or  two  of  which  I  am  personally  cognizant,  and  in  corroboration 
of  which  I  can  addaco  proof. 

A  man  went  one  morning  to  a  regimental  hospital  complaining  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra.    The  snrgeon  in  charge  admitted  him.     This 
gentleman  was  a  proved  able  medical  man,  but  he  seldom  spont  more 
than  twenty  minutes  per  day  in  the  hospital.     ELis  hobby  w  as  to  hunt 
every  day  of  the  week  with  a  stud  consisting  of  two  screws,  and  bo 
used  to  run  into  the  hospital  in  the  morning  in  full  hunting  costume, 
and  bustle  round  the  wards  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  cover  side  in  time. 
He  took  no  steps  to  discover  the  seat  of  this  patient's  disease  by 
means  of  instruments,  prescribed  tinct.  ferri  sesquichlor.,  and  in  a 
fortnight  discharged  him  to  his  duty.     The  man  was  no  better.     He 
stuck  to  his  work  for  some  time,  but  was  compelled  through  increasing 
distress  again  to  resort  to  the  hospital.     This  time  the  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment  was  in  charge,  an  example  of  Class  4.     He 
used  instruments  to  advantage,  and  the  man  was  on  the  high  road  to 
core,  when  the  officer  went  on  a  month's  leave.     A  substitute  then 
entered  on  the  scene,  a  specimen  of  Class  8,   both  incapable  and 
careless.     He  stigmatised  the  soldier  as  a  malingerer,  and  peremp- 
torily discharged  him  from  hospital.     The  poor  fellow  returned  to  his 
duty  and  went  on  a  long  march  to  another  station,  but,  utterly  unable 
to  continue  a  soldier,  had  to  seek  the  hospital  a  third  time.     He  was 
now  becoming  a  nuisance,  so  \\'ithout  any  pretence  at  curative  efiorts 
Lis  name  was  put  down  on  the  invaliding  list ;  and  until  the  boaid 
should  sit  he  was    allowed    to    vegetate  in    hospital  without    any 
treatment.  In  course  of  time  he  went  up  before  the  invalidin^^  board, 
a  farce  of  investigating  his  condition  was  enacted,  and  his  discharge 
papers  were  signed.     In  his  hearing  one  of  the  three  wiseacres  com- 
posing the  board  remarked  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  be 
would  not  survive  many  months  ;  while  another  contended  that  a  cure 
vras  practicable  through  the  media  of  caustic-tipped  instruments,  and 
quiescent  recumbency  for  months ; — a  method  exploded  forty  years 
ago.     The  discharged  nian  came  straight  to  a  London  hospital.     A 
simple  operation  cured  him  radically  in  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  with  an  oflfer  on  the  part  oi 
the  civilian  surgeon  to  pay  his  expenses  to  visit  his  late  regiment  in 
crder  that  he  might  exhibit  himself  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  inva- 
lided him. 

A  young  roughrider  sprained  his  ankle  jumping  from  a  horse,  and 
Tvas  carried  to  hospital.  The  swelling  was  great,  and  the  surgeon 
"who  attended  him, — an  example  of  Class  2, — shook  his  head  and 
waited  for  it  to  subside.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  did  he 
come  and  gaze  helplessly  on  the  **  luxation,"  till  at  length  the  young 
fcHow,  who  was  sick  of  inaction,  applied  for  a  **  sick  furlough,"  and 
^wnt  to  a  civilian  infirmary.     The  distinguished  surgeons  there  told 
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laim  tbcy  could  do  nothing  for  him.  It  was,  ho  was  informed,  but 
a  slinplo  dislocation,  but  tljie  socket  of  the  joint  had  filled  up  with 
cartilage,  and  he  was  hopelessly  lame  for  life.  The  once  smart 
young  roughrider  is  now  a  limping  potboy  at  a  Hoxton  public-house. 

A  man  went  into  hospital  with  an  eruption  on  the  head  and  face. 
For  months  he  remained  undergoing  a  variety  of  treatments,  changed 
on  an  average  once  a  week.  He  got  no  better,  but  rather  worse. 
At  last,  in  despair,  he  adopted  a  unique  course.  He  wrote  to 
London  for  a  certain  little  book,  the  production  of  a  surgeon  to  a 
West  End  skin-disease  infirmary,  which  advocates  the  exhibition 
of  arsenic  in  almost  all  disorders  of  this  type.  This  tome  he  bluntly 
presented  to  the  military  surgeon,  who  took  it  with  wonderfully  good 
grace.  Next  morning  the  man  was  on  liquor  pot.  arsenitis,  and  in 
three  months  he  was  cured.  An  epidemic  of  skin  disease  broke  out 
shortly  after  in  the  regiment,  which  was  wholly  cured  by  this 
medicine ;  and  the  enterprising  private  who  sent  his  half-crown  to 
the  London  bookseller  was  reckoned  a  public  benefactor.  But  for 
years  arsenic  has  been  an  acknowledged  specific  in  certain  classes  of 
skin  disorders,  and  surely  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  did  not  argue  much 
for  the  endeavours  of  the  army  surgeon  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  subject  of  pensions  to  men  invalided  while  the  term  of  their 
service  is  yet  incomplete  naturally  occurs  in  this  connection.  These 
are  both  very  small  in  amount,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
allocated  seems  faulty  as  well  as  ill-defined.  The  man  whose  case 
is  mentioned  above  as  discharged  incurable  from  stricture  received 
sixpence  a  day  for  six  months,  notwithstandihg  he  had  several  years* 
good  service,  was  to  all  appearance  utterly  incapacitated  from  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  that  the  origin  of  his  disorder  was  distinctly 
attributable  to  the  horse  exercise  of  a  dragoon.  The  roughrider  had, 
I  believe,  cightpence  a  day  for  three  years.  Such  a  case  as  the  latter 
was  surely  deserving  of  a  life-pension.  The  basis  on  which  in- 
validing pensions  are  assigned  is, — so  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
reasoning  from  results,  personal  character,  and  length  of  service, — 
'rrespective  altogether  of  the  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  disease 
under  which  the  invalid  is  suffering.  Surely  this  is  an  erroneous 
principle.  The  man  whose  disease  is  attributable  to  acts  of  his  own, 
— as  a  large  proportion,  unfortunately,  of  the  private  soldier's  are, — 
or  which  is  the  **act  of  God,**  to  which  he  would  have  been  equally 
liable  in  civilian  life,  ought  not  to  have  a  claim  to  rank  on  equal 
ttjrms  with  him  whose  incapacity  accrues  by  reason  of  disease  incuiTed 
**  in  and  by  the  service  ;  " — that  is,  having  an  origin  distinctly  truceablo 
to  military  causes.  Among  the  latter  full  to  be  included  not  only 
injuries,  such  as  kicks  and  falls  from  horses,  hernia  in  the  dragoon, 
and  all  accidents  not  the  result  of  carelessness,  but  also  angina 
pectoris  traceable  to  the  pressure  of  the  knapsack,  bronchial  afiec* 
tions  arising  from  exposure  to  night    duties,  and    so   on.     Tho 
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technical  phrase, ''  in  and  hy  the  service/*  onght  to  be  the  watchword 
of  every  invalid  pension  board,  taking,  of  course,  into  consideration 
character  and  length  of  service.  At  preset  the  two  latter  seem  to  be 
the  governing  influences,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  any  governing 
influence  exists  at  all. 
**  5.  After  twelve  years'  service  he  can  leave  the  army." 
It  is  something  irresistibly  comic  to  And  inserted  in  the  midst  of 
a  list  of  the  boons  which  make  the  lot  of  the  private  soldier  such 
an  enviable  one,  the  quaint  announcement  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
forego  them  all,  and  throw  up  his  profession  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  as  a  sort  of  crowning  advantage.  Just  as  if  one  were  to  write 
a  book  recounting  the  delights  of  human  existence,  which  should 
culminate  in  the  words,  '*  And  the  best  of  it  is,  there  is  no  law  against 
committing  suicide."  However,  the  veracity  of  the  assertion  is  un- 
questionable. The  mischief  is,  the  ''can"  cuts  two  ways.  The 
soldier  may,  indeed,  of  his  free  will  terminate  his  engagement  at  the 
expiry  of  twelve  years  ;  but  then,  too,  the  army  authorities  can  termi- 
nate it  for  him  against  his  will.  He  may  have  spent  and  been  spent  in 
the  service  till  his  twelfth  year  is  up,  and  th^n,  because  he  is  unfit  for 
farther  service,  he  may  be  turned  adrift  without  so  much  as  thanks. 
If  he  be  medically  unfit  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  yeai's,  he  goes  away 
without  the  temporary  pension  ho  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  ho 
become  so  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  service.  Nay,  there  is 
frequently  much  ingenuity  manifested  in  keeping  a  **done"  man 
hanging  on  till  his  full  time  is  up,  rather  than  invalid  him  in  his 
tenth  or  eleventh  year  with  a  temporary  pension.  The  economy  is 
ludicrously  fallacious,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an  inefficient  drawing  full 
pay  in  the  service  costs  the  country  more  than  the  value  of  his  pen- 
sion ;  but  the  plan  keeps  down  the  pension-roll,  aud  is  habitually 
in  use.  Surely,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  "take  on"  again  for  a 
second  term  at  the  expiry  of  his  first,  and  is  debarred  from  doing  so 
by  medical  unfitness,  provided  that  unfitness  results  **  in  and  by  the 
&fcrvice,''  he  should  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  something  more  than  an 
empty  conge. 

**  6.  After  the  first  eight  years*  service,  should  he  feel  inclined,  he 
may  give  notice  of  his  wish  to  remain  twenty-one  years  as  a  soldier, 
and  if  permitted  by  his  commanding  officer  to  enter  into  such  further 
engagement,  he  will  from  that  date  receive  an  additional  penny  a 
day." 

Whoever  invented  this  device  knew  the  private  soldier  to  the 
backbone.  He  is  not  prone  to  rc-inlist  on  the  expiry  of  his  twelve 
years,  if  we  wait  till  then  before  we  ask  him.  Ho  wants  to  go  and 
gee  the  world  outside  the  ban*acks,  and,  knowing  that  to-morrow  ho 
will  be  free  to  do  so,  the  blandishments  of  the  colonel  and  adjutant  fall 
unheeded  on  his  ear.  But  get  at  him  with  good  arguments  while  ho 
has  yet  four  years  to  serve.     Perhaps  he  is  on  short  pay,  and  the 
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additional  penny  proffered  is  a  strong  temptation.  Essentially  the 
reverse  of  a  prospective  man,  he  argues  thus : — "  I  may  he  dead 
hefore  my  four  years  are  up,  or  a  thousand  things  may  happen.  Four 
years  are  a  long  look  forward,  and  this  present  penny  is  a  tangible 
consideration."  So  he  clenches  the  bargain.  There  is  intense 
acutcness  in  the  device,  but  it  is  quite  legitimate ;  and  the  Horse 
Guards  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  marked  success  which  has 
crowned  their  astuteness. 

**  7.  After  the  soldier  has  completed  twenty-one  years*  service,  he  is 
discharged  with  a  pension  for  life.'* 

Under  this  head  falls  to  be  noticed  an  incidental  hardship  which  is 
creating  much  discontent  in  cavalry  regiments.      Prior  to  a  warrant 
issued  on,  I  think,  the  1st  of  June,  1866,  the  cavalry  soldier's  fall 
term  of  ser\dce  was  twenty-four  years,  in  two  equal  portions  of  twelve 
years.     At  that  date  the  second  period  was  shortened  to  nine  years, 
making  the  complement  twenty- one  years ;  and  all  cavalry  soldiers 
whose  first  term  of  service  was  then  unexpired  were  at  liberty  to 
re-engage  for  the  shorter  period.     The  warrant  was  only  prospective, 
and  had  no  retrospective  effect.      Now,  let  us  assume  that  two  men, 
Bill  Bridoonand  Jack  Martingale,  enlisted  in  the  month  of  May,  1851. 
Honest  Bridoon  soldiers  along  steadily,  never  loses  a  day,  and  com- 
pletes his  period  of  service  in  the  month  of  May,  1868.     He  has 
taken  on  again  on  the  old  Act,  and, — untouched  by  the  operation  of 
the  new  warrant, — has  to  complete  a  second  period  of  twelve  yean, 
which  will  end  in  May,  1875.      Martingale,  again,  is  a  bad  lot, — 
deserts  and  is  recaptured,  spends  months  in  jail,  and,  in  fine,  has  lost 
three  years  and  one  month's  servdce  ere  his  first  term  is  completed. 
Thus, — having  to  make  up  the  lost  senice, — it  is  not  finished  till  the 
mouth  of  June,  1866,  when  the  rascal  is  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
warrant,  triumphantly  re-enlists  for  the  shorter  period  of.  nine  years, 
and  becomes  entitled  to  his  pension  ^vith  but  twenty-one  years*  good 
service  on  the  very  day  honest  Bridoon  con  claim  his,  after  his  twenty- 
four  years*  uninterrupted  good  conduct.     Suppose,  again,  my  first  term 
of  service  expired  on  the  81st  day  of  May,  1866.     If  I  re-engaged,  I 
must  have  done  so  for  twelve  more  years  ;  whereas  my  chum,  whose 
first  term  of  service  did  not  expire  till  one  day  later,  might  have  re- 
engaged for  the  shorter  period  of  nine  years,  and  thus  would  become 
entitled  to  his  life-pension  three  years  before  me.      In  the  former  of 
these  cases  a  positive  premium  is  given  on  bad  conduct ;  in  the  latter 
a  hardship  is  certainly  involved.      Were  the  terms  of  the  warrant 
alluded  to  amended  so  as  to  have  at  least  a  modified  retrospective 
effect,  the  arrangement  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  in  all  our 
cavalry  regiments. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  upon  Articles  8  and  9.  Article  10  is 
chiefly  recapitulatory,  and  demands  little  comment,  although  there 
might  bo  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  sabnstenee" 
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ilcrivable  from  one  shilling  and  a  penny  per  day,  which  is  the  maxi- 
2iam  pension  of  the  private  soldier. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  circular,  "No  labouring  man,  and 
yery  few  workmen,  can  feel  sure  of  greater  advantages  than  those 
now  held  out  to  the  good  soldier,  especially  as  regards  the  three 
important  items  of  lodgings,  food,  and  clothing,"  would  lie  the  pith 
of  the  whole  question,  pro\dding  the  soldier  and  ''  the  labouring  man 
and  workman  "  were  on  an  even  keel.  But  are  they  ?  I  put  out  of  view 
in  the  comparison  the  off-chance  which  the  soldier  risks  of  being  made 
a  Uve  target  of.  The  civilian  is  indeed  amenable  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade,. and  may  be  hard  put  to  it  when  times  are  bad ;  but  then 
he  Is  open  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  rebound.  He  can  marry  when 
he  pleases,  and  have  a  home  of  his  own,  «  wi'  a'  his  bairns  aboot 
him,'*  as  the  Scotch  song  says.  When  he  has  earned  his  wages,  he 
has  no  centurion  perpetually  saying  to  him,  *'  Do  this,"  so  that  he 
must  do  it.  He  may  rise  beyond  the  sphere  he  was  bom  to ;  he  may 
shift  his  quarters  at  discretion ;  he  may  emigrate  if  he  sees  a  chance ; 
he  is  essentially  a  free  Briton ; — and  if  he  comes  to  the  worst,  he  can 
still  enlist.  It  is  engrafted  into  the  very  core  of  the  soldier's  Hfe  that 
he  shall  not  be  for  one  moment  a  free  agent.  His  bread  may  be  certain 
and  his  cup  secure  ;  but  they  have  not  the  sweet  flavour  imparted 
y.y  a  man's  working  for  his  own  hand.  Let  optimists  and  Utopians 
say  what  they  will,  the  private  soldier,  except  when  the  joy-bolls  are 
ringing  for  victory,  is  still  a  social  pariah  in  the  homes  of  merry 
England.  I  have  tried  it  and  know  it.  The  red-jacket,  with  a  spark  of 
sensitiveness,  feels  bitterly  every  day  the  truth  of  what  I  ^vrite.  Your 
citizen  will  throw  him  a  glass  of  ale,  and  put  a  few  half-pitying,  half- 
contemptuous  questions  to  him  while  he  drinks  it ;  but  will  he  dream 
of  taking  him  into  the  bosom  of  his  family  ?  To  bo  just,  the  fault 
may  lie  at  the  soldier's  door  ;  but  the  fact  stands,  and  ought  to  go  in 
the  scale  when  a  balance  is  being  taken.  Then,  where  is  the  soldier's 
privacy  ?  Were  I  not  on  furlough  now,  under  what  cu'cumstanccs 
should  I  be  writing  this  article, — if,  indeed,  tho  undertaking  were  a 
practicable  one  at  all?  A  fellow  might  be  howling  a  "blue"  song 
at  my  ear ;  a  couple  might  be  engaged  in  a  lively  \vrcstling  match  in 
my  inmiediate  rear ;  while  another  man  would  probably  be  cleaning 
a  pair  of  spurs  on  the  common  form,  and  the  jar  would  not  conduce 
to  an  improvement  in  my  caligraphy.  Talk  of  the  soldier's  **  home ! " 
If  he  is  single,  it  is  Bedlam ;  if  he  is  married,  it  is  heU.  But  I  put 
the  latter  hjrpothesis  out  of  view  altogether.  The  man  who  marries 
in  the  service,  as  the  arrangements  for  married  couples  are  now  con- 
stitated,  insults  manhood  and  outrages  womanhood.  The  com- 
parison between  the  life  of  the  soldier  and  that  of  the  civilian  must 
not  be  wholly  based  on  a  pounds-shillings-and-pence  estimate,  or 
even  on  the  '*  three  important  items  of  lodgings,  food,  and  clothing.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   WILLINGPORD   BULL. 

Phineas  left  London  by  a  night  mail  train  on  Easter  Sunday,  and 
found  himself  at  the  Willingford  Bull  about  half  an  hour  after  mid- 
night. Lord  Ghiltem  was  up  and  waiting  for  him,  and  supper  was 
on  the  table.  The  Willingford  Bull  was  an  English  inn  of  the  old 
stamp,  which  had  now,  in  these  latter  years  of  railway  travellings 
ceased  to  have  a  road  business, — for  there  were  no  travellers  on  the 
road,  and  but  little  posting, — but  had  acquired  a  new  trade  as  a  depot 
for  hunters  and  hunting  men.  The  landlord  let  out  horses  and  kept 
hunting  stables,  and  the  house  was  generally  filled  from  the  beginning 
of  November  till  the  middle  of  April.  Then  it  became  a  desert  in  the 
summer,  and  no  guests  were  seen  there,  till  the  pink  coats  flocked 
down  again  into  the  shires. 

**  How  many  days  do  you  mean  to  give  us  ?  "  said  Lord  Ghiltem, 
as  he  helped  his  friend  to  a  devilled  leg  of  a  turkey. 

**  I  must  go  back  oti  Wednesday,"  said  Phineas. 

**  That  means  Wednesday  night.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
We've  the  Cottesmore  to-morrow.  We'll  get  into  Tailby's  country  on 
Tuesday,  and  Fitzwilliam  will  be  only  twelve  miles  off  on  Wednesday. 
We  shall  be  rather  short  of  horses." 

**  Pray  don't  let  me  put  you  out.  I  can  hire  something  here,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

**  You  won't  put  me  out  at  all.  There'll  be  three  between  us  each 
day,  and  we'll  run  our  luck.  The  horses  have  gone  on  to  Empingham 
for  to-morrow.  Tailby  is  rather  a  way  off, — at  Somerby ;  hut  we'll 
manage  it.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  get  back  to 
Stamford  by  rail.  On  Wednesday  we  shall  have  everything  very 
comfortable.  They're  out  beyond  Stilton  and  will  draw  home  our  way. 
I've  planned  it  all  out.  I've  a  trap  with  a  fast  stepper,  and  if  we 
start  to-morrow  at  half-past  nine,  we  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time.  You 
shall  ride  Meg  Merriles,  and  if  she  don't  carry  you,  you  may  shoot 
her.'* 

"  Is  she  one  of  the  pulling  ones  ?  " 

"  She  is  heavy  in  hand  if  you  are  heav^'  at  her,  but  leave  her 
mouth  alone  and  she'll  go  like  flowing  water.  You'd  better  not  rido 
more  in  a  crowd  than  you  can  help.     Now,  what'll  you  drinli  ?  " 

They  snt  up  half  the  night  smoking  and  talking,  and  Phinoai 
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learned  more  about  Lord  Chiliem  then  than  ever  he  had  learned 
before.  There  was  brandy  and  water  before  them,  but  neither  of  them 
drank.  Lord  Chiltem,  indeed,  had  a  pint*  of  beer  by  his  side  from 
which  he  sipped  occasionally.  '*  I've  taken  to  beer,"  he  said,  ''  as 
beiog  the  best  drink  going.  When  a  man  honts  six  days  a  week  ho 
can  i^ord  to  drink  beer.  I'm  on  an  allowance, — ^three  pints  a  day. 
That's  not  too  much  ?  " 

"  And  you  drink  nothing  else  ?  ** 

"  Nothing  when  I'm  alone, — except  a  little  cherry-brandy  when  I'm 
out,  I  never  cared  for  drink ; — ^never  in  my  life.  I  do  like  excite- 
ment, and  have  been  less  careful  than  I  ought  to  have  been  as  to 
what  it  has  come  from.  I  could  give  up  drink  to-morrow,  without  a 
straggle, — ^if  it  were  worth  my  while  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it. 
And  it's  the  same  with  gambling.  I  never  do  gamble  now,  because  I've 
got  no  money ;  but  I  own  I  like  it  better  than  anything  in  the  world. 
While  you  are  at  it,  there  is  life  in  it." 

*'  Tou  should  take  to  politics,  Ghiltem." 

''  And  I  would  have  done  so,  but  my  father  would  not  help  mo. 
Never  mind,  we  will  not  talk  about  him.  How  does  Laura  get  on 
with  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Very  happily,  I  should  say." 

''  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Ghiltem.  *'  Her  temper  is  too  much 
like  mine  to  allow  her  to  be  happy  with  such  a  log  of  wood  as  Bobert 
Kennedy.  It  is  such  men  as  he  who  drive  me  out  of  the  pale  of 
decent  life.  If  that  is  decency,  I'd  sooner  be  indecent.  You  mai'k 
my  words.     They'll  come  to  grief.     She'll  never  be  able  to  stand  it." 

"  I  should  think  she  had  her  own  way  in  everything,"  said  Phineas. 

**  No,  no.  Though  he's  a  prig,  he's  a  man  ;  and  she  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  drive  him." 

**  But  she  may  bend  him." 

**  Not  an  inch  ; — that  is  if  I  understand  his  character.  I  suppose 
jou  see  a  good  deal  of  them  ?  " 

**  Yes, — ^pretty  well.  I'm  not  there  so  often  as  I  used  to  be  in  the 
Square." 

"  You  get  sick  of  it,  I  suppose.  I  should.  Do  you  see  my  father 
often  ?  " 

**  Only  occasionally.     He  is  always  very  civil  when  I  do  see  him." 

*'  He  is  the  very  pink  of  civility  when  he  pleases,  but  the  most 
QDJust  man  I  ever  met." 

'*  I  should  not  have  thought  that." 

*'  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  Earl's  son,  <<  and  all  from  lack  of  judgment 
to  discern  the  truth.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  on  insufficient 
proof,  and  then  nothing  will  turn  him.  He  thinks  well  of  you, — 
would  probably  believe  your  word  on  any  indifferent  subject  without 
thought  of  a  doubt ;  but  if  you  were  to  tell  him  that  I  didn't  get 
dnmk  every  night  of  my  life  and  spend  most  of  my  time  in  thrashing 
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policemen,  he  wonld  not  believe  you.  He  would  smile  incredulonsiy 
and  make  you  a  little  bow.     I  can  see  him  do  it." 

**  Yon  are  too  hard  on  him,  Chiltem." 

"  He  has  been  too  hard  on  me,  I  know.  Is  Yiolet  Effingham  still 
in  Grosvenor  Place  ?  " 

"  No ;  she's  with  Lady  Baldock." 

"  That  old  grandmother  of  evil  has  come  to  town, — ^has  she  ? 
Poor  Violet !  When  we  were  young  together  we  used  to  have  such 
fun  about  that  old  woman." 

**  The  old  woman  is  an  ally  of  mine  now,"  said  Phineas. 

«  You  make  allies  everywhere.  Yon  know  Yiolet  Effingham,  of 
course  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes.     I  know  her." 

'<  Don't  you  think  her  very  charming,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

'<  Exceedingly  charming." 

**  I  have  asked  that  girl  to  marry  me  three  times,  and  I  shall  never 
ask  her  again.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  man  shouldn't  go. 
There  ai*e  many  reasons  why  it  would  be  a  good  marriage.  In  the 
first  place,  her  money  would  be  serviceable.  Then  it  would  heal 
matters  in  our  family,  for  my  father  is  as  prejudiced  in  her  favour  as  he 
is  against  me.  And  I  love  her  dearly.  I've  loved  her  all  my  life, — 
since  I  used  to  buy  cakes  for  her.     But  I  shall  never  ask  her  again." 

"  I  would  if  I  wore  you,"  said  Phineas, — ^hardly  knowing  what  it 
might  be  best  for  him  to  say. 

**  No  ;  I  never  will.  But  I'll  tell  you  what.  I  shall  get  into  some 
desperate  scrape  about  her.  Of  course  she'll  marry,  and  that  soon. 
Then  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself.  When  I  hear  that  she  is 
engaged  I  shall  go  and  quarrel  with  the  man,  and  kick  him, — or  get 
kicked.  All  the  world  will  turn  against  me,  and  I  shall  be  called  a 
wild  beast." 

<<  A  dog  iu  the  manger  is  what  you  should  be  culled." 

"  Exactly ; — but  how  is  a  man  to  help  it  ?  If  you  loved  a  girl, 
could  you  see  another  man  take  her  ?  "  Phineas  remembered  of  course 
that  he  had  lately  come  through  this  ordeal.  <*  It  is  as  though  he  were 
to  come  and  put  his  hand  upon  me,  and  wanted  my  own  heart  out  oi 
me.  Though  I  have  no  property  in  her  at  all,  no  right  to  her, — 
though  she  never  gave  me  a  word  of  encouragement,  it  is  as  though 
she  were  the  most  private  thing  in  the  world  to  me.  I  should  be  half 
mad,  and  in  my  madness  I  could  not  master  the  idea  that  I  was  being 
robbed.    I  should  resent  it  as  a  personal  interference." 

**  1  suppose  it  will  come  to  that  if  you  give  her  up  yourself,"  said 
Phineas. 

''It  is  no  question  of  giving  up.  Of  course  I  cannot  make  her 
marry  me.     Light  another  cigar,  old  fellow." 

Phineas,  as  he  lit  the  other  cigar,  remembered  that  he  owed  a  eertain 
duty  in  this  matter  to  Lady  Laon.     She  had  eommissioned  him  to 
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persuade  her  brother  that  his  Buii  with  Violet  Effingham  wonld  not  be 
hopelen,  if  he  conld  only  restrain  himself  in  his  mode  of  conducting 
it.  Phineas  was  disposed  to  do  his  daty,  although  he  felt  it  to  be 
Tory  hard  that  he  should  be  ealled  upon  to  be  eloquent  against  his 
own  interest.  He  had  been  thinking  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
how  he  must  beer  himself  if  it  might  turn  out  that  he  should  be  the 
man  whom  Lord  Chiltem.  was  resolved  to  kick.  He  looked  at  his 
friend  and  host,  and  became  aware  that  a  kicking-match  with  such  a  one 
would  not  be  pleasant  pastime.  Nevertheless,  he  would  be  happy 
eoongh  to  be  subject  to  Lord  Ghiltem*s  ^vrath  for  such  a  reason.  He 
would  do  his  duty  by  Lord  Chiltem ;  and  then,  when  that  had  been 
adequately  done,  he  would,  if  occasion  served,  fight  a  battle  for  himself! 

*'  You  are  too  sudden  with  her,  Chiltern,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  too  sudden  V  said  Lord  Chiltem,  almost 
ngrily. 

"  You  frighten  her  by  being  so  impetuous.  You  rush  at  her  as 
though  yon  wanted  to  conquer  her  by  a  single  blow." 

«  So  I  do." 

«  You  should  be  more  gentle  with  her.  You  should  give  her  time 
to  find  out  whether  she  likes  you  or  not." 

^'  She  has  known  me  all  her  life,  and  has  found  that  out  long  ago. 
Not  but  what  yon  are  right.  I  know  you  are  right.  Only  you  can't 
alter  a  man*s  nature.  If  I  were  you,  and  had  your  skill  in  pleasing, 
I  should  drop  soft  words  into  her  ear  till  I  had  caught  her.  But  I 
ksre  no  gifts  in  that  way.  I  am  as  awkward  as  a  pig  at  what  is  called 
flirting.  And  I  have  an  accursed  pride  which  stands  in  my  own  light. 
If  she  were  in  this  house  this  moment,  and  if  I  knew  she  were  to  bo 
had  for  asking,  I  don't  think  I  could  bring  myself  to  ask  again.  But 
we*ll  go  to  bed.  It's  half-past  two,  and  we  must  be  ofif  at  half-past 
nine,  if  we*re  to  be  at  Exton  Park  gates  at  eleven." 

Phineas,  as  he  went  upstairs,  assured  himself  that  be  had  done  his 
duty.  If  there  ever  should  come  to  be  anything  between  him  and  Yiolet 
Effingham,  Lord  Chiltem  might  quarrel  with  him, — might  probably 
attempt  that  kicking  encounter  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, — but 
nobody  could  justly  say  that  he  had  not  behaved  honourably  to  his  friend. 

On  the  next  morning  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  scurry,  as  there 
always  is  on  such  occasions,  and  the  two  men  got  off  about  ten 
minutes  after  time.  But  Lord  Chiltem  drove  hard,  and  they  reached 
the  meet  before  the  master  had  moved  off.  They  had  a  fair  day's 
sport  with  the  Cottesmore ;  and  Phineas,  though  he  found  that  Meg 
Merriles  did  require  a  good  deal  of  riding,  went  through  his  day's  work 
with  credit.  He  had  been  riding  since  he  was  a  child,  as  is  the 
eustom  with  all  boys  in  Munster,  and  had  an  Irishman's  natural  apti- 
tade  for  jumping.  When  they  got  back  to  the  Willingford  Bull  he 
felt  pleased  witii  the  day  and  rather  proud  of  himself.  '*  It  wasn't 
fast,  you  know,"  said  Chiltem,  ''  and  I  don't  call  that  a  stiff  country. 
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Besides,  Meg  is  very  handy  when  yonVe  got  her  out  of  the  crowd. 
You  shall  ride  Bonebreaker  to-morrow  at  Soxnerby,  and  yoall  find 
that  better  fun." 

''  Bonebreaker  ?  Haven't  I  heard  you  say  he  rushes  like  mischief?  " 

**  Well,  he  does  rush.  But,  by  George  !  you  want  a  horse  to  rush  in 
that  country.  When  you  have  to  go  right  through  four  or  five  feet  of 
stiff  green  wood,  like  a  bullet  through  a  target,  you  want  a  little  force, 
or  you're  apt  to  be  left  up  a  tree." 

"  And  what  do  you  ride  ?  " 

**  A  brute  I  never  put  my  leg  on  yet.  He  was  sent  down  to  Wilcox 
here,  out  of  Lincolnshire,  because  they  couldn't  get  anybody  to  rido 
him  there.  They  say  he  goes  with  his  head  up  in  the  air,  and  won't 
look  at  a  fence  that  isn't  as  high  as  his  breast.  But  I  think  he'll  do 
here.  I  never  saw  a  better  made  beast,  or  one  with  more  power. 
Do  you  look  at  his  shoulders.  He's  to  be  had  for  seventy  pounds, 
and  these  are  the  sort  of  horses  I  like  to  buy." 

Again  they  dined  alone,  and  Lord  Ghiltem  explained  to  Phineas 
that  he  rarely  associated  with  the  men  of  either  of  the  hunts  in  which 
he  rode.  *'  There  is  a  set  of  fellows  down  hero  who  are  poison  to  me, 
and  there  is  another  set,  and  I  am  poison  to  them.  Everybody  is 
very  civil,  as  you  see,  but  I  have  no  associates.  And  gradually  I  am 
getting  to  have  a  reputation  as  though  I  were  the  devil  himself.  I 
think  I  shall  come  out  next  year  dressed  entirely  in  black." 

**  Are  you  not  wrong  to  give  way  to  that  kind  of  thing  ?** 

'*  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  make  civil  little  speeches. 
When  once  a  man  gets  a  reputation  as  an  ogre,  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  drop  it.  I  could  have  a  score  of  men  here  every 
day  if  I  liked  it, — my  title  would  do  that  for  me  ; — but  they  would  be 
men  I  should  loathe,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  tell  them  so,  even 
though  I  did  not  mean  it.  Bonebreaker,  and  the  new  horse,  and 
another,  went  on  at  twelve  to-day.  You  must  expect  hard  work 
to-morrow,  as  I  daresay  we  shan't  be  home  before  eight." 

The  next  day's  meet  was  in  Leicestershire,  not  far  from  Melton,  and 
they  started  early.  Phineas,  to  tell  the  truth  of  him,  was  rather  afraid 
of  Bonebreaker,  and  looked  forward  to  the  probability  of  an  accident. 
Ho  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  nobody  had  a  better  right  to  risk 
his  neck.  **  We'll  put  a  gag  on  'im,"  said  the  groom,  **  and  you'll 
ride  'im  in  a  ring, — so  that  you  may  wellnigh  break  his  jaw ;  but  ho 
is  a  rum  un,  sir."  **  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Phineas.  **  He'll  take  all 
that,"  said  the  groom.  "Just  let  him  have  his  own  way  at  every- 
thing," said  Lord  Chiltcm,  as  they  moved  away  from  the  meet  to 
Pickwell  Gorso  ;  "  and  if  you'll  only  sit  on  his  back,  he'll  carry  you 
through  as  safe  as  a  church."  Phineas  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  counsels  of  the  master  and  of  the  groom  wore  very  different. 
'*  My  idea  is,"  continued  Lord  Ghiltem,  "  that  in  hunting  you  should 
always  avoid  a  crowd.    I  don't  think  a  horse  is  worth  riding  that 
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will  go  in  a  crowd.  It's  just  like  yachting ; — you  should  have  plenty 
of  sea-room.  If  you're  to  pull  your  horse  up  at  every  fence  till 
somebody  else  is  over,  I  think  you'd  better  come  out  on  a  donkey." 
And  80  they  went  away  to  Pickwell  Gorso. 

There  were  over  two  hundred  men  out,  and  Phineas  began  to  think 
that  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  A  crowd  in  a  fast 
run  no  doubt  quickly  becomes  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult,  especially  for  a  stranger,  to  free  himself  from 
the  rush  at  the  first  start.  Lord  Chiltem's  horse  plunged  about  so 
violently,  as  they  stood  on  a  little  hill- side  looking  down  upon  the 
cover,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  him  to  a  distance,  and  Phineas 
followed  him.  "  If  he  breaks  down  wind,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  "  we 
can*t  be  better  than  we  are  here.  If  he  goes  up  wind,  he  must  turn 
before  long,  and  we  shall  be  all  right."  As  he  spoke  an  old  hound 
opened  true  and  sharp, — an  old  hound  whom  all  the  pack  believed, — 
and  in  a  moment  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  fox  had  been  found. 
"  There  are  not  above  eight  or  nine  acres  in  it,"  said  Lord  Chiltern, 
"  and  he  can't  hang  long.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  uneasy  brute 
as  this  in  your  life  ?  But  I  feel  certain  he'll  go  well  when  he  gets 
away." 

Phineas  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  horse  to  think  much 
of  that  on  which  Lord  Chiltern  was  mounted.  Bonebreaker,  the  very 
moment  that  he  heard  the  old  hound's  note,  stretched  out  his  head, 
and  put  his  mouth  upon  the  bit,  and  began  to  tremble  in  ever^' 
muscle.  **  He's  a  great  deal  more  anxious  for  it  than  you  and  I  are," 
said  Lord  Chiltern.  **  I  see  they've  given  you  that  gag.  But  don't  you 
ride  him  on  it  till  he  wants  it.  Give  him  lots  of  room,  and  he'll  go  in 
ijid  snaffle."  All  which  caution  made  Phineas  think  that  any  insurance 
oiBce  would  charge  very  dear  on  his  life  at  the  present  moment. 

The  fox  took  two  rings  of  the  gorse,  and  then  he  went, — up  wind. 

"It's  not  a  vixen,  I'll  swear,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.     "  A  vixen  in  cub 

never  went  away  like  that  yet.     Now  then,  Finn,  my  boy,  keep  to 

the  right."     And  Lord  Chiltern,  with  the  horse  out  of  Lincolnshire, 

went  away  across  the  brow  of  the  hill,  leaving  the  hounds  to  the 

left,  and  selected,  as  his  point  of  exit  into  the  next  field,  a  stiff  rail, 

which,  had  there  been  an  accident,  must  have  put  a  very  wide  margin 

of  ground  between  the  rider  and  his  horse.    "  Go  hard  at  your  fences, 

and  then  you'll  fall  clear,"  he  had  said  to  Phineas.     I  don't  think, 

however,  that  he  would  have  ridden  at  the  rail  as  he  did,  but  that 

there  was  no  help  for  him.     **  The  brute  began  in  his  own  way,  and 

carried  on  after  in  the  same  fashion  all  through,"  he  said  afterwards. 

Phineas  took  the  fence  a  little  lower  down,  and  what  it  was  at  which 

be  rode  he  never  knew.     Bonebreaker  sailed  over  it,  whatever  it  was, 

and  he  soon  found  himself  by  his  friend's  side. 

The  ruck  of  the  men  were  lower  down  than  our  two  heroes,  and 
lUro  were  others  far  away  to  the  loft,  and  others,  again,  who  had 
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been  at  the  end  of  the  gorse,  and  were  now  behind.  Onr  friends  were 
not  near  the  hounds,  not  within  two  fields  of  them,  but  the  hounds 
were  below  them,  and  therefore  eoold  be  seen.  '*  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  they'll  be  round  upon  us,"  Lord  Chiltem  said.  "  How 
the  deuce  is  one  to  help  being  in  a  hurry  ?  "  said  Phineas,  who  was 
doing  his  y&ry  best  to  ride  Bonebrcaker  with  the  snaffle,  but  had 
already  began  to  feel  that  Bonebroaker  cared  nothing  for  that  weak 
instrument.  ''  By  George,  I  should  like  to  change  with  you,'*  said 
Lord  Chiltem.  The  Lincolnshire  horse  was  going  along  with  his 
head  very  low,  boring  as  he  galloped,  but  throwing  his  neck  np  at 
his  fences,  just  when  he  ought  to  have  kept  himself  steady.  After 
this,  though  Phineas  kept  near  Lord  Ghiltcrn  thronghout  the  ran, 
they  were  not  again  near  enough  to  exchange  words ;  and,  indeed, 
they  had  but  little  breath  for  such  purpose. 

Lord  Chiltem  rode  still  a  little  in  advance,  and  Phineas,  knowing 
his  friend's  partiality  for  soUtude  when  taking  his  fences,  kept  a  little 
to  his  left.  He  began  to  find  that  Bonebrcaker  knew  pretty  well 
what  he  was  about.  As  for  not  using  the  gag  rein,  that  wan  im- 
possible. When  a  horse  puts  out  what  strength  he  has  against  a  man*s 
arm,  a  man  must  put  out  what  strength  he  has  against  the  horse's 
mouth.  But  Bonebrcaker  was  cunning,  and  had  had  a  gag  rein  on 
before.  He  contracted  his  lip  here,  and  bent  out  his  jaw  there,  till 
he  had  settled  it  to  his  min(f,  and  then  went  away  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  smashing  through  big, 
high- grown  ox-fences,  and  by  degrees  his  rider  came  to  feel  that  if 
there  was  nothing  worse  coming,  the  fun  was  not  bad. 

The  fox  ran  up  wind  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  as  Lord  Chiltem 
had  prophesied,  and  then  turned, — not  to  the  right,  as  would  best 

have  served  him  and  Phineas,  but  to  the  left, — so  that  they  were  forced 

» 

to  make  their  way  through  the  ruck  of  horses  before  they  could  place 
themselves  again.  Phineas  found  himself  crossing  a  road,  in  and  out  of 
it,  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  for  a  while  ho  lost  sight  of  Lord 
Chiltem.  But  in  truth  he  was  leading  now,  whereas  Lord  Chiltem 
had  led  before.  The  two  horses  having  been  together  all  the  mom- 
injr,  and  on  the  previous  day,  were  willing  enough  to  remain  in  com- 
piiiiy,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  They  both  crossed  the  road, 
not  very  far  from  each  other,  going  in  and  out  amidst  a  crowd  of 
horses,  and  before  long  were  again  placed  well,  now  having  the  himt  on 
their  right,  whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  on  their  left.  They  went  over 
lurgo  pasture  fields,  and  Phineas  began  to  think  that  as  long  as  Bone- 
brcaker would  be  able  to  go  through  the  thick  grown-up  hedges,  all 
would  be  right.  Now  and  again  he  came  to  a  cut  fence,  a  fence  that 
had  been  cut  and  laid,  and  these  were  not  so  pleasant.  Force  was 
not  suuicieiit  for  them,  and  they  admitted  of  a  mistake.  But  the 
horse,  though  he  would  rush  at  them  unpleasantly,  took  them  when 
they  came  without  touching  them.     It  might  bo  all  right  yet» — onloBS 
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tite  beast  skonld  titt  ivith  him ;  and  then,  Phineas  thought,  a  niis- 
fortone  might  probably  occur.  He  remembered,  as  ho  flew  over  one 
nieh  impediment,  that  he  rode  a  stone  heavier  than  his  friend.  At 
the  «Bd  of  forty-five  minutes  Bonebreaker  also  might  become  &ware 
of  the  fact. 

The  hoonds  were  running  well  in  sight  to  their  right,  and  Phineas 
begin  to  feel  some  of  that  pride  which  a  man  indulges  when  he 
Leeomes  aware  that  he  has  taken  his  place  comfortably,  has  left  the 
squad  behind,  and  is  going  well.  There  were  men  nearer  the  hounds 
than  he  was,  but  he  was  near  enough  even  for  ambition.  There  had 
already  been  enough  of  the  run  to  make  him  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
"good  thing,''  and  enough  to  make  him  aware  also  that  probably  it 
might  be  too  good.  When  a  run  is  over,. men  are  very  apt  to  regret 
the  termination,  who  a  minute  or  two  before  were  anxiously  longing 
that  the  hounds  might  pull  down  their  game.  To  finish  well  is  every- 
thing in  hunting.  To  have  led  for  over  an  hour  is  nothing,  let  the 
pace  and  country  have  been  what  they  might,  if  you  fall  away  during 
the  last  half  mile.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  behind  hope  that  the 
fox  may  make  this  or  that  cover,  while  the  forward  men  long  to  see 
him  turned  over  in  every  field.  To  ride  to  hounds  is  vcr^'  glorious ; 
bat  to  have  ridden  to  hounds  is  more  glorious  still.  They  bad  now 
crossed  another  road,  and  a  larger  one,  and  had  got  into  a  somewhat 
closer  country.  The  fields  were  not  ^o  big,  and  the  fences  were  not 
so  high.  Phineas  got  a  moment  to  look  about  hini,  and  saw  Lord 
Chiltem  riding  without  his  cap.  He  was  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
his  eyes  seemed  to  glare,  and  he  was  tugging  at  his  horse  v/ith  all  his 
might.  But  the  animal  seemed  still  to  go  with  perfect  command  of 
strength,  and  Phineas  had  too  much  work  on  his  own  bands  to  think 
of  oftciing  Quixotic  assistance  to  any  one  else.  He  saw  some  one, 
a  farmer,  as  he  thought,  speak  to  Lord  Chiltcrn  as  they  rodo  close 
toj^othcr ;  but  Chiltem  only  shook  his  head  and  pulled  at  his  horse. 

There  were  brooks  in  those  parts.  The  river  Eye  foniis  itself 
thereabouts,  or  some  of  its  tributaries  do  so ;  and  these  tributaries, 
though  small  as  rivers,  are  considerable  to  men  on  one  side  who  ai*e 
called  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  to  place  themselves  quickly 
on  the  other.  Phineas  knew  nothing  of  these  brooks;  but  Bone- 
breaker  had  gone  gallantly  over  two,  and  now  that  there  came  a  third 
in  the  way,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  might  go  gallantly  over  that 
also.  Phineas,  at  any  rate,  had  no  power  to  decide  othcrsvise.  As 
long  as  the  brute  would  go  straight  with  him  he  could  sit  him  ;  but 
he  had  long  given  up  the  idea  of  having  a  will  of  his  own.  Indeed, 
till  he  was  within  twenty  yards  of  the  brook,  he  did  not  see  that  it 
was  larger  than  the  others.  He  looked  round,  and  there  was  Chiltem 
close  to  him,  still  fighting  with  his  horse  ; — but  the  fanner  had  turned 
&way.  He  thought  that  Chiltem  nodded  to  him,  as  much  as  to  tell 
him  to  go  on.     On  ho  went  at  any  rate.     The  brook,  when  he  came 
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to  it,  seemed  to  be  a  hngo  black  hole,  yawning  beneath  him.  The 
banks  were  qnite  steep,  and  just  where  ho  was  to  take  off  there  was 
an  ugly  stamp.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  anything.  He  stuck  his 
knees  against  his  saddle, — and  in  a  moment  was  on  the  other  nde. 
The  brute,  who  had  taken  off  a  yard  before  the  stump,  knowing  well  the 
danger  of  striking  it  with  his  foot,  came  down  with  a  grunt,  and  did, 
1  think,  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  extra  stone.  Phineas,  as 
soon  as  he  was  safe,  looked  back,  and  there  was  Lord  Ghiltem*s  horse 
in  the  very  act  of  his  spring, — higher  up  the  rivulet,  whore  it  was 
even  broader.  At  that  distance  Phiucas  could  see  that  Lord  Ghiltem 
was  wild  with  rage  against  the  beast.  But  whether  ho  wished  to 
take  the  leap  or  wished  to  avoid  it,  there  was  no  choice  left  to  him. 
The  animal  rushed  at  the  brook,  and  in  a  moment  the  horse  and 
horseman  were  lost  to  sight.  It  was  well  then  that  that  extra  stone 
should  tell,  as  it  enabled  Phineas  to  arrest  his  horse  and  to  come  back 
to  his  friend. 

The  Lincolnshire  horse  had  chested  the  further  bank,  and  of  course 
had  fallen  back  into  the  stream.  When  Phineas  got  down  ho  found 
that  Lord  Ghiltem  was  wedged  in  between  the  horse  and  the  bank, 
which  was  better,  at  any  rate,  than  being  under  the  horse  in  the 
water.  "All  right,  old  follow,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  when  he  saw 
Phineas.  **You  go  on;  it's  too  good  to  lose."  But  ho  was  very 
pale,  and  seemed  to  bo  quite  helpless  where  he  lay.  The  horse  did 
not  move, — and  never  did  move  again.  He  had  smashed  his  shoulder 
to  pieces  against  a  stump  on  tho  bank,  and  was  afterwards  shot  on 
that  very  spot. 

When  Phineas  got  down  he  found  that  there  was  but  little  water 
where  the  horse  lay.  The  depth  of  tho  stream  had  been  on  the  side 
from  which  they  had  taken  off,  and  tho  thick  black  mud  lay  within  a 
foot  of  tho  surface,  close  to  the  bank  against  which  Lord  Ghiltern  was 
propped.  "  That's  the  worse  one  I  ever  was  on,"  said  Lord  Ghiltem ; 
**  but  I  think  he's  gruelled  now." 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

'*  Well ; — I  fancy  there  is  something  amiss.  I  can't  move  my  arms, 
and  1  catch  my  breath.  My  legs  are  all  right  if  I  could  get  away 
from  this  accursed  brute." 

'*  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  farmer,  coming  and  looking  down  upon 
them  from  the  bank.  **  I  told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn't  be  said." 
Then  he  too  got  down,  and  between  them  both  they  extricated  Lord 
Ghiltem  from  his  position,  and  got  him  on  to  the  bank. 

"  That  'un's  a  dead  *un,"  said  the  farmer,  pointing  to  tho  horse. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  his  lordship.  •*  Give  us  a  drop  of 
sherry,  Finn." 

He  had  broken  his  collar-bone  and  three  of  his  ribs.  They  got  a 
fanner's  trap  from  Wissindine  and  took  him  into  Oakham.  "Wheu  there. 
he  innsted  on  being  taken  on  through  Stamford  to  the  Willingford 
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Boll  before  ho  would  have  his  bones  set, — picking  up,  however,  a 
surgeon  at  Stamford.  Phincas  remained  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
days,  losing  his  ran  with  the  Fitzwilliams  and  a  day  ut  the  potted 
peas,  and  became  very  fond  of  his  patient  as  he  sat  by  his  bedside. 

"  That  was  a  good  run  though,  wasn't  it  ?  *'  said  Lord  Ohiltem  as 
Phineas  took  his  leave.  ^'  And,  by  George,  Phineas,  you  rode  Bone- 
breaker  so  well,  that  you  shall  have  him  as  often  as  you'll  come  down. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  Irish  fellows  always  ride.*' 
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Wheh  Phineas  got  back  to  London,  a  day  after  his  time,  he  found 
that  there  was  already  a  great  political  commotion  in  the  metropolis. 
He  had  known  that  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  was  to  be  a 
{.fathering  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  and  that  on  Wednesday 
there  was  to  be  a  procession  with  a  petition  which  Mr.  TumbuU  was 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  people  on  Primrose  Hill.     It  had 
been  at  first  intended  that  Mr.  Tumbull  should  receive  the  petition  at 
the  door  of  Westminster  Hall  on  the  Thursday ;  but  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  put  aside  this  intention,  and  he 
had  complied  with  the  request  made  to  him.     Mr.  Mildmay  was  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  his  Keform  Bill  on  that  day,  the  pro- 
liminuy  steps  having  been  taken  without  any  special  notice  ;  but  the 
bin  of  eonrse  inclnded  no  clause  in  favour  of  the  ballot ;  and  this 
petition  was  the  consequence  of  that  omission.     Mr.  Tumbull  had 
predicted  evil  consequences,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  and  was 
now  doing  the  best  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  vcrilication  of  his 
own  prophecies.   Phineas,  who  reached  his  lodgings  late  on  the  Thurs- 
day, found  that  the  town  had  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  for  three  days, 
that  on   the  Wednesday  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  bad  been 
collected  at  Primrose  Hill,  and  that  the  police  had  been  forced  to 
Interfere, — and  that  worse  was  expected  on  the  Friday,      though 
Mr.  Tumbull  had  yielded  to  the  Government  as  to  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, the  crowd  was  resolved  that  they  would  see  the  petition  carried 
into  the  House.     It  was  argued  that  the  Government  would  have 
ilone  better  to  have  refrahied  from  interfering  as  to  the  previously 
Intended  arrangement.     It  would  have  been  easier  to  deid  with  a 
rrocession  than  with  a  mob  of  men  gathered  together  without  any 
i=cmblage  of  form.     Mr.  Mildmay  had  been  asked  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  of  his  bill ;  but  the  request  had  come  from  his  oppo- 
i:ents,  and  ho  would  not  yield  to  it.     He  said  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
fcxpcdicnt  to  close  Parliament  from  fear  of  the  people.     Phineas  found 
At  the  Reform  Club  on  the  Thursday  evening  that  members  of  the 
nonsc  of  Commons  were  requested  to  enter  on  the  Friday  by  the  door 
VOL.  ru  t 
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usually  used  by  the  peers,  and  to  make  their  way  thence  to  their  own 
House.  He  found  that  his  landlord,  Mr.  Bunce,  had  been  oat  with 
the  people  during  the  entire  three  days ; — and  Mrs.  Bunce,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  begged  Phineas  to  interfere  as  to  the  Friday.  "  He*8  that 
headstrong  that  he'll  be  took  if  anybody's  took ;  and  they  say  that 
all  Westminster  is  to  be  lined  with  soldiers."  Phineas  on  the  Friday 
morning  did  have  some  conversation  with  his  landlord ;  bat  his  first 
work  on  reaching  London  was  to  see  Lord  Chiltem's  friends,  and  tell 
them  of  the  accident. 

The  potted  peas  Committee  sat  on  the  Thursday,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  there.  His  absence,  however,  was  unavoidable,  as  he  coald 
not  have  left  his  friend's  bod-side  so  soon  after  the  accident.  On  the 
Wednesday  he  had  written  to  Lady  Laura,  and  on  the  Thursday 
evening  ho  went  first  to  Portman  Square  and  then  to  GrosTOnor 
Place. 

"  Of  course  he  vnl\  kill  himself  some  day,"  said  the  Earl, — with  a 
tear,  however,  in  each  eye. 

^'I  hope  not,  my  Lord.  Ho  is  a  magnificent  horseman;  but 
accidents  of  course  will  happen." 

"  How  many  of  his  bones  are  there  not  broken,  I  wonder?"  said 
the  father.  *'  It  is  useless  to  talk,  of  course.  You  think  he  is  not  in 
danger." 

**  Certainly  not." 

"  I  should  fear  that  he  would  be  so  liable  to  inflammation.** 

'*  The  doctor  says  that  there  is  none.  Ho  has  been  taking  an 
enormous  deal  of  exercise,"  said  Phineas,  **  and  drinking  no  wine. 
All  that  is  in  his  favour." 

''  AMiat  does  ho  drink,  then?"  asked  the  Earl. 

**  Nothing.  I  rather  think,  my  Lord,  you  arc  mistaken  a  little  aboat 
his  habits.  I  don't  fancy  ho  over  drinks  unless  he  is  provoked  to  do 
it." 

** Provoked!  Could  anything  provoke  you  to  make  a  brute  of 
yourself  ?  T>i\t  I  am  glad  that  he  is  in  no  danger.  If  j-ou  hear  of 
him,  let  me  know  how  he  goes  on.'* 

Lady  Tiaura  was  of  course  full  of  concern*.  "  I  wanted  to  go  down 
to  him,"  fiiie  said,  "  but  Mr.  Kennedy  thought  that  there  was  no 
occasion." 

"Nor  is  there  any; — I  mean  in  regard  to  danger.  He  is  very 
solitar}''  there." 

**You  must  go  to  him  again.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  not  let  me  go 
unless  I  can  say  that  there  is  danger.  He  seems  to  think  that  becaase 
Oswald  has  had  aicilonts  before,  it  is  nothing.  Of  course  I  cannot 
l?:ive  London  without  his  leave." 

**  Your  brother  makes  very  little  of  it,  you  know." 

"  Ah  ; — he  would  make  little  of  anything.  But  if  I  wore  ill  ha 
would  bo  in  London  by  the  first  train," 
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<«  Kennedy  would  let  yon  go  if  yon  asked  him." 

*'  Bat  he  advises  me  not  to  go.  He  says  my  duty  docs  not  require 
it|  unless  Oswald  be  in  danger.  Don*t  you  know,  Mr.  Finn,  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  wife  not  to  take  advice  when  it  is  so  given  ?  "  This 
she  said,  within  six  months  of  her  marriage,  to  the  man  who  had  been 
her  husband's  rival  1 

Phineas  asked  her  whether  Violet  had  heard  the  news,  and  learned 
that  she  was  stiU  ignorant  of  it.  ''I  got  your  letter  only  this  morning, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her,"  said  Lady  Laura.  '*  Indeed,  I  am  so  angry 
with  her  that  I  hardly  wish  to  see  her."  Thursday  was  Lady  Baldock's 
night,  and  Phineas  went  from  Grosvenor  Place  to  Berkeley  Square. 
There  ho  saw  Violet,  and  found  that  she  had  heard  of  the  accident. 

*'I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said.  ''  Do  tell  me ; — 
kit  much?" 

«  Much  in  inconvenience,  certainly ;  but  not  much  in  danger." 

"  I  think  Laura  was  so  unkind  not  to  send  me  word  I  I  only  hoard 
it  just  now.     Bid  you  see  it  ?" 

''I  was  close  to  him,  and  helped  him  up.  The  horse  jumped  into 
a  river  with  him,  and  crushed  him  up  against  the  bank." 

'*  How  lucky  that  you  should  be  there  1  Had  you  jumped  the 
river?" 

*'  Yes ; — almost  unintentionally,  for  my  horse  was  rushing  so  that  I 
could  not  hold  him.  Chiltem  was  riding  a  brute  that  no  one  should 
have  ridden.     No  one  will  again." 

"  Did  he  destroy  himself?  " 

"  He  had  to  be  killed  afterwards.     He  broke  his  shoulder." 

•*  How  very  lucky  that  you  should  have  been  near  him, — and  again, 
how  lucky  that  you  should  not  have  been  hurt  yourself." 

"  It  was  not  likely  that  we  should  both  come  to  grief  at  the  same 
fence." 

**  But  it  might  have  been  you.  And  you  think  there  is  no 
danger  ?  " 

"None  whatever, — ^if  I  may  believe  the  doctor.  His  hunting  is 
done  for  this  year,  and  he  will  be  very  desolate.  I  shall  go  down 
again  to  him  in  a  few  days,  and  try  to  bring  him  up  to  town." 

**  "Do  ; — do.  If  he  is  laid  up  in  his  father's  house,  his  father  must 
eee  him."  Phineas  had  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  light ;  but 
he  thought  that  Miss  EfHngham  might  probably  be  right. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  he  saw  Mr.  Bunce,  and  used  all  his 
eloquence  to  keep  that  respectable  member  of  society  at  home  ; — ^but 
in  vun.  "What  good  do  you  expect  to  do,  Mr.  Bunco  ?"  he  said, 
vith  perhaps  some  little  tone  of  authority  in  his  voice. 

"  To  carry  my  point,"  said  Bunco. 

•*  And  what  is  your  point  ?  " 

'*My  present  point  is  the  ballot,  as  a  part  of  the  Government 
neasore." 
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**  And  you  expect  to  carry  that  by  going  out  into  the  streets  "with 
nil  the  roughs  of  London,  and  putting  yourself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  the 
ballot  will  become  the  law  of  the  land  any  sooner  because  you  ineur 
this  danger  and  inconvenience  ?  '* 

**Look  here,  Mr.  Finn;  I  don't  believe  the  sea  will  become  any 
fuller  because  the  Piddle  runs  into  it  out  of  the  Dorsetshire  fields ; 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  waters  from  all  the  countries  is  what  makes 
the  ocean.     I  shall  help  ;  and  it's  my  duty  to  help." 

'*  It's  your  duty,  as  a  respectable  citizen,  with  a  wife  and  family,  to 
s*ay  at  home." 

**  If  everybody  with  a  wife  and  family  was  to  say  so,  there'd  be 
rone  there  but  roughs,  and  then  where  should  we  be  ?  AVhat  would 
the  Government  people  say  to  us  then  ?  If  every  man  with  a  wife 
and  family  was  to  show  hissclf  in  the  streets  to-night,  wo  should  have 
the  ballot  before  Parliament  breaks  up,  and  if  none  of  'em  don't  do 
it,  w^e  shall  never  have  the  ballot.  Ain't  that  so  ?  "  Phineas,  who 
intended  to  be  honest,  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  assertion  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  **If  that's  so,"  said  Dunce,  triumphantly, 
**  a  man's  duty's  clear  enough.  He  ought  to  go,  though  he'd  two 
wives  and  families."     And  he  went. 

The  petition  was  to  be  presented  at  six  o'clock,  but  the  crowd,  who 
collected  to  see  it  carried  into  Westminster  Hall,  began  to  form  itself 
by  noon.  It  was  said  afterwards  that  many  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palace  Yard  and  the  Bridge  were  filled  with  soldiers ; 
but  if  so,  the  men  did  not  show  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  three  or  four  companies  of  the  Guards  in  St.  James's  Park 
did  show  themselves,  and  had  some  rough  work  to  do,  for  many  of 
the  people  took  themselves  away  from  Westminster  by  that  route. 
The  police,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Palace  Yard,  had  a  hard  timo 
of  it  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  said  aftenvards  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  allowed  the  petition  to  have  been  brought 
up  by  the  procession  on  Wednesday.  A  procession,  let  it  be  who  it 
will  that  proceeds,  has  in  it,  of  its  o\vn  nature,  something  of  order. 
T>ut  now  there  was  no  order.  The  petition,  which  was  said  to  fill 
fifteen  cabs, — though  the  absolute  sheets  of  signatunrs  were  carried 
into  the  House  by  four  men, — v/as  being  dragged  about  half  the  day, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  member  to  have  made 
liis  way  into  the  House  through  Westminster  Hall  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six.  To  effect  an  entrance  at  all  they  were  obliged  to  go 
round  at  the  back  of  the  Abbey,  as  all  the  space  round  St.  MargareVs 
Church  and  Canning's  monument  were  filled  'with  the  crowd.  Parlia- 
ment Street  was  quite  impassable  at  five  o'clock,  and  there  was  no 
traffic  across  the  bridge  from  that  hour  till  after  eight.  As  the  evening 
went  on,  the  mob  extended  itself  to  Downing  Street  and  the  front  of 
the  Treasury  Chambers,  and  before  the  night  was  over  all  the  hoard- 
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ings  round  the  new  Government  offices  had  heen  pulled  down.  Tho 
windows  also  of  certain  obnoxious  members  of  Parliament  were  broken, 
when  those  obnoxious  members  lived  within  reach.  One  gentleman 
who  unfortunately  held  a  house  in  Eichmond  Terrace,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  said  that  the  ballot  was  the  resort  of  cowards,  fared  very 
badly ; — ^for  his  windows  were  not  only  broken,  but  his  furniture  and 
mirrors  were  destroyed  by  the  stones  that  were  thrown.  Mr.  Mild- 
may.  I  say,  was  much  blamed.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  procession  on  Wednesday  might  not  have  ended  worse. 
Mr.  Tumbull  was  heard  to  say  afterwards  that  the  number  of  people 
collected  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Mr.  Mildmay  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  and  made  his 
speech.     He  made  his  speech  with  tho  knowledge  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  I  think  that  the  fact  added 
to  its  efficacy.     It  certainly  gave  him  an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
a  displa}*-  which  was  not  difficult.     His  voice  faltered  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  and  faltered  through  real  feeling ;  but  this  sort  of  feeling, 
though  it  be  real,  is  at  the  command  of  orators  on  certain  occasions, 
and  docs  them  yeoman's  sendee.      Mr.  Mildmay  was  an  old  man, 
ziearly  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his  country,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  true  and  honest,  and  to  have  loved  his  countrj'  well, — 
tbongh  there  were  of  course  they  who  declared  that  his  hand  had 
been  too  weak  for  power,  and  that  his  services  had  been  naught ; — 
and  on  this  evening  his  virtues  were  remembered.     Once  when  his 
voice  failed  him  the  whole  House  got  up  and  cheered.      The  nature 
of  a  AMiig  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  such  an  occasion  will  be  under- 
rtood  by  most  of  my  readers  without  further  indication.     The  bill 
itsidf  had  been  road  before,  and  it  was  understood  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  the  extent  of  the  changes  provided  iu  it  by  the 
liberal    side    of  the  House.      The   opposition    coming   from   liberal 
members  was  to  be  confined  to  tho  subject  of  tho  ballot.     And  even 
as  yet  it  was  not  known  vv^hether  Mr.  Tumbull  and  his  followers 
vould  vote  against  the  second  reading,  or  whether  they  would  takc^ 
^rhat  was  given,  and  declare  their  intention  of  obtaining  the  remainder- 
on  a  separate  motion.    The  opposion  of  a  largo  party  of  Conservatives 
ras  a  matter  of  certainty ;  but  to  this  party  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not  con- 
eci\e  himself  bomid  to  offer  so  largo  an  amount  of  argument  as  bo 
TTOuld  have  given  had  there  been  at  tho  moment  no  crowd  in  Palaco- 
Yard.     And  he  probably  felt  that  that  crowd  would  assist  him  with 
Ilia  old  Tory  enemies.     "When,  in  the  last  words  of  his   speech,  ho 
declared  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  disfigure  tho  close  of 
Ins  political  career  by  voting  for  the  ballot, — not  though  tho  people, 
onirhose  behalf  he  had  been  fighting  battles  all  his  life,  should  bo 
fccre  in  any  number  to  coerce  him, — there  came  another  round  of 
spplause  from  tho  opposition  benches,  and  Mr.  Daubeny  began  to 
that  some  young  hordes  in  his  team  might  get  loose  from  their 
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traces.  With  great  dignity  Mr.  Daubeny  had  kept  aloof  from  Mr. 
Tumbull  and  from  Mr.  Tumbull's  tactics ;  but  he  was  not  the  less 
alivo  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tumbull,  with  his  mob  and  his  big  petition, 
might  bo  of  considerable  assistance  to  him  in  this  present  duel  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Mildmay.  1  think  Mr.  Daubeny  was  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  these  contests  as  duels  between  himself  and  the  leader  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House, — in  which  assistance  from  any  quarter 
mi^ht  be  accepted  if  oilcred. 

Mr.  !Mildmay's  speech  did  not  occupy  much  over  an  hoar,  and  at 
half-past  seven  Mr.  Tumbull  got  up  to  reply.  It  was  presumed  that 
ho  would  do  so,  and  not  a  member  left  his  place,  though  that  time  of 
the  day  is  an  iuterosting  time,  and  though  Mr.  Tumbull  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  long.  There  soon  came  to  be  but  little  ground  for 
doubting  what  would  be  the  nature  of  Mr.  Tumbull*s  vote  on  the 
second  reading.  **  How  may  I  dare,"  said  he,  "  to  accept  so  small  a 
measure  of  reform  as  this  with  such  a  message  from  the  country  as  is 
now  conveyed  to  mo  through  the  presence  of  fifty  thousand  of  mj' 
countrymen,  who  are  at  this  moment  demanding  their  measure  of 
rofonn  just  beyond  the  frail  walls  of  this  chamber  ?  The  right 
hoLiourablo  gentleman  has  told  us  that  he  will  never  be  intimidated 
by  a  concourse  of  people.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  need 
thtit  he  should  speak  of  intimidation.  No  one  has  accused  tho  right 
honourable  gentleman  of  political  cowardice.  But,  as  he  has  so  said, 
I  v.- ill  follov/  in  his  footsteps.  Neither  will  I  bo  intimidated  by  the 
Iiir.:o  majority  which  this  House  presented  the  other  night  against  the 
wish  OS  of  the  people.  I  \\'ill  p.upport  no  great  measure  of  reform 
which  does  not  include  the  ballot  among  its  clauses.*'  And  so  Mr. 
Tumbull  threw  down  tho  [rauntlet. 

Mr.  Tumbull  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  then  tho  debate  was 
adjourned  till  tho  ^Monday.  The  adjournment  was  moved  by  an 
iiiilrliondeiit  iucmber,  who,  as  Vv'as  known,  would  support  tho  Govern- 
ment, and  at  oiu-e  reci'ived  Mr.  Mildniay's  assent.  ITicre  was  no 
f^roiit  hurry  with  the  bill,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  let 
the  fennent  sul)i?ide.  Enouf^h  had  been  done  for  glory  when  Mr. 
MiMinay  moved  the  second  reading,  and  quite  enough  hi  the  way  of 
dtl):'<o, — v»ith  such  an  audience  alnioi-t  within  he:iring, — when  ^Ir. 
Tunihiill's  si'Oech  had  been  made.  Then  the  House  emptied  itself  at 
once.  The  cldtrlv,  cautious  members  made  their  exit  throui'h  tho 
iKL-.-s'  door.  The  younger  men  ;:ot  out  into  the  crowd  through  West- 
uiiTis'ur  Hall,  ai:d  v»ere  pushed  about  among  the  roughs  for  an  hour 
or  j>^o.  Phiiscas,  v»ho  made  his  way  throujih  tlie  hall  with  Laurence 
Fil  .'ihbon,  found  Mr.  Tumbull's  carriage  waiting  at  the  eutranco  with 
a  ilozeirpoliocnien  round  it. 

**  I  hope  he  won't  get  home  to  dinner  before  midnight,"  said 
riiincas. 

'*  He  understands  all  about  it/'  said  Laurence.     "  Ho  had  a  good 
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meal  at  ihree,  before  he  left  home,  and  you^d  find  sandwiches  and 
sherry  in  plenty  if  yon  were  to  search  his  carriage.  Ho  knows  how 
to  remedy  the  costs  of  mob  popnlarity." 

At  that  time  poor  Bunco  was  being  hnstlcd  abont  in  the  crowd  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Tnmbull*s  carriage.   Phineas  and  Fitzgibbon  mtido 
their  way  ont,  and  by  degrees  worked  a  passage  for  themselves  into 
Parliament  Street.     IVir.  Tombnll  had  been  somewhat  behind  them  in 
coming  do^vn  the  hall,  and  had  not  been  without  a  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  ovation  which  was  being  given  to  him.     There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  he  was  ^vrong  in  what  he  was  doing.     That  affair  of  the 
carriage  was  altogether  wrong,  and  did  Mr.  TumbuU  much  harm  for 
many  a  day  afterwards.     When  he  got  outside  the  door,  where  were 
the  twelve  poUcemen  guarding  his  carriage,  a  great  number  of  his 
admirers  endeavoured  to  shake  hands  with  him.     Among  them  was 
the  devoted  Bunco.     But  the  policemen  seemed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Tumbull  was  to  be  guarded,  even  from  the  affection  of  his  friends,  and 
xrere  as  careful  that  he  should  be  ushered  into  his  carriage  untouched, 
IS  though  he  had  been  the  favourite  object  of  political  aversion  for  tho 
moment.     IMr.  Tumbull  himself,  when  he  began  to  perceive  that  men 
were  crowding  close  upon  the  gates,  and  to  hear  the  noise,  and  to  feel, 
as  it  were,  tho  breath  of  the  mob,  stepped  on  quickly  into  his  carriage. 
He  said  a  word  or  two  in  a  loud  voice.     **  Thank  you,  my  friends.     I 
trust  you  may  obtain  all  your  just  demands."     But  he  did  not  pa'iRo 
:o  speak.     Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  as  the  policemen 
were  manifestly  in  a  hurry.     Tho  carriage  was  got  away  at  a  snail's 
prico  ; — but  there  remained  in  the  spot  where  the  carriage  had  stood 
the  makings  of  a  very  pretty  street  row. 

Bonce  had  striven  hard  to  shake  hands  wdth  his  hero, — Bimce 
and  some  other  reformers  as  ardent  and  as  decent  as  himself.  The 
police  were  ver}'  determinate  that  there  should  be  no  such  inter- 
ruption to  their  programme  for  getting  Mr.  Tumbull  oft'  the  scene. 
Mr.  Bunce,  who  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  his  right  to  shake  hands  with 
any  gentleman  at  Westminster  Hall  who  might  choose  to  shake  hands 
■with  him,  became  uneasy  under  the  impediments  that  were  placed  in 
his  way,  and  expressed  himself  warmly  as  to  his  civil  rights.  Now,  a 
London  policemen  in  a  political  row  is,  I  believe,  the  most  forbearing 
of  men.  So  long  as  he  meets  with  no  special  political  opposition, 
ordinary  ill-usage  does  not  even  put  him  out  of  temper.  He  is  paid 
for  rongh  work  among  roughs,  and  takes  his  rubs  gallantly.  But  he 
feol-j  himself  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  moment  of  despotic  power  {is 
opposed  to  civil  rights,  and  he  won't  stand  what  he  culls  **  jaw."  Trip 
"IT)  a  policeman  in  such  a  scramble,  and  he  will  take  it  in  good  spirit; 
but  mention  the  words  **  Habeas  Coqms,"  and  he'll  lock  you  up  if  ho 
ean.  As  a  rule,  his  instincts  are  right;  for  the  man  who  talks  about 
"Habeas  Corpus  "  in  a  political  crowd  will  generally  do  more  harm 
Own  can  be  effected  by  the  tripping  up  of  any  constable.     But  these 
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instincts  may  be  the  means  of  individual  injustice.  I  think  they  were 
so  when  Mr.  Bunce  was  arrested  and  kept  a  fast  prisoner.  His  wife 
had  shown  her  knowledge  of  his  character  when  she  declared  that  he*d 
be  *'  took"  if  any  one  was  **  took." 

Bunce  was  taken  into  custody  with  some  three  or  four  others  like 
himself, — decent  men,  who  meant  no  harm,  but  who  thought  that  as 
men  they  were  bound  to  show  their  political  opinions,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  martjTdom, — and  was  carried  into  a  temporary 
stronghold,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  police, 
under  the  clock-tower. 

"  Keep  me,  at  your  peril  I"  said  Bunce,  indignantly. 

'^  We  means  it,"  said  the  sergeant  who  had  him  in  custody, 

"  I've  done  no  ha'porth  to  break  the  law,"  said  Bunce. 

'*  You  was  breaking  the  law  when  you  was  upsetting  my  men,  as  I 
saw  you,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"  I've  upset  nobody,"  said  Bunce. 

**  Very  well,"  rejoined  the  sergeant ;  "  you  can  say  it  all  beforo  the 
magistrate,  to-morrow." 

**  And  am  I  to  be  locked  up  all  night  ?  "  said  Bunco. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will,"  replied  the  sergeant. 

Bunce,  who  was  not  by  nature  a  very  talkative  man,  said  no  more ; 
but  he  swore  in  his  heart  that  there  should  be  vengeance.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  he  was  taken  to  the  regular  police-station,  and  from 
thence  he  was  enabled  to  send  word  to  his  wife. 

'*  Bunce  has  been  taken,"  said  she,  with  something  of  the  tragic 
queen,  and  something  also  of  the  injured  wife  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
as  soon  as  Pbinoas  let  himself  in  ^v'ith  the  latch-key  between  twelve 
and  one.  And  then,  mingled  with,  and  at  last  dominant  over,  those 
severer  tones,  came  the  voice  of  the  loving  woman  whose  beloved  one 
was  in  trouble.  "  I  knew  how  it  'd  be,  Mr.  Fiiui.  Didn't  I  ?  And 
what  must  we  do  ?  I  don't  suppose  he'd  had  a  bit  to  eat  from  the 
moment  he  went  out ; — and  as  for  a  drop  of  beer,  he  never  thinks  of 
it,  except  what  I  puts  down  for  him  at  his  meals.  Them  nasty  police 
always  take  the  best.     That's  why  I  was  so  afeard." 

Phineas  said  all  that  he  could  to  comfort  her,  and  promised  to  go 
to  the  police-ofl&ce  early  in  the  morning  and  look  after  Bunco.  No 
serious  evil  would,  he  thought,  probably  come  of  it ;  but  still  Bunco 
had  been  wrong  to  go. 

"  But  you  might  have  been  took  yourself,"  argued  Mrs.  Bunco, 
''just  as  well  as  he."  Then  Phineas  explained  that  he  had  gone  forih 
in  the  execution  of  a  public  duty.  **  You  might  have  been  took,  all  the 
same,"  said  Mrs.  Bunco,  ''for  I'm  sure  Bunce  didn't  do  nothing  amiss/' 
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On  the  following  momiDg,  which  was  Satm-day,  Phincas  was  early  at 
the  police-office  at  WestminBter  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  land- 
lord ;  bnt  there  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  men  taken  i;p 
during  the  row,  and  onr  friend  could  hardly  procure  that  attention  for 
Mr.  Bnnce*8  case  to  which  he  thought  the  decency  of  his  client  and 
bis  own  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament  were  entitled^    The  men 
who  had  been  taken  up  were  taken  in  batches  before  the  magistrates ; 
bat  as  the  soldiers  in  the  park  had  been  maltreated,  and  a  con- 
siderable injury  had  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downing 
Street,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  strong  feeling  against  the  mob,  and 
the  magisti-ates  were  disposed  to  bo  severe.     If  decent  men  chose  to 
go  out  among  such  companions,  and  thereby  get  into  trouble,  decent 
men  must  take  the  consequences.    During  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  a 
very  strong  feeling  grew  up  against  Mr.  Tumbull.     The  story  of  the 
carriage  was  told,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  a  turbulent  demagogue, 
only  desirous  of  getting  popularity.     And  together  with  this  feeling 
there  arose  a  general  verdict  of  "  Serve  them  right"  against  all  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  the  police  in  the  great  Tumbull  row ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Bunce  had  not  been  liberated  up  to  the 
Monday  morning.     On  the  Sunday  Mrs.  Bunce  was  in  hysterics,  and 
dtclared  her  conviction  that  ]Mr.  Bunce  would  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
Poor  Phineas  had  an  unquiet  time  with  her  on  the  morning  of  that 
day.     In  every  ecstasy  of  her  grief  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
either  metaphorically  or  materially,  according  to  the  excess  of  her 
igony   at   the   moment,  and  expressed  repeatedly   an   assured   con- 
viction that  all  her  children  would  die  of  starvation,  and  that  she 
herself  v/ould  be  picked  up  under  the  arches  of  one  of  the  bridges. 
Phincas,  who  was  soft  hearted,  did  what  he  could  to  comfort  her, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  worked  up  to  strong  parliamentary  anger 
against   the  magistrates  and  police.     **  When  they  think  that  they 
have  public  opuiion  on  theii-  side,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  arbi- 
trary' excess  which  is  too  great  for  them."    This  ho  stxid  to  Barrington 
Erie,  who  angered  him  and  increased  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  by 
declaring  that  a  little  close  confinement  Avould  be  good  for  the  Bunces 
of  the  daiy.     **  If  we  don't  keep  the  mob  down,  the  mob  mil  keep  us 
down,"   said  the  AVhig  private   secretary.     Phineas  had  no   oppor- 
tunity of  answering  this,  but  declared  to  himself  that  Barrington  Erie 
was  no  more  a  Liberal  at  heart  than  was  Mr.  Daubeny.     **  He  was 
bom  on  that  side  of  the  question,  and  has  been  receiving  Whig  wages 
•11  Lis  life.     That  is  the  history  of  his  politics  !  " 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  Phineas  went  to  Lord  Brentford's  in 
Portman  Square,  intending  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Lord  Chiltern, 
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and  meaning  also  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  take 
part  with  him  against  the  magistrates, — ^having  a  hope  also,  in  which 
he  was  not  disappointed,  that  he  might  find  Lady  Lanra  Kennedy 
with  her  father.  He  had  come  to  understand  that  Lady  Laura 
was  not  to  be  visited  at  her  own  house  on  Sundays.  So  much 
indeed  she  had  told  him  in  so  many  words.  But  he  had  come  to 
understand  also,  without  any  plain  telling,  that  she  rebelled  in  heart 
against  this  Sabbath  tyranny, — and  that  she  would  escape  from  it 
when  esciq^  was  possible.  She  had  now  come  to  talk  to  her  father 
about  her  bvther,  and  had  brought  Violet  Effingham  with  her.  They 
had  walked  together  across  the  park  after  church,  and  intended  to 
walk  back  again.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  like  to  have  any  carriage  out 
on  a  Sunday,  and  to  this  arrangement  his  wife  made  no  objection. 

Phineas  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Stamford  surgeon,  and  was 
able  to  report  favourably  of  Lord  Ghiltem.  <'  The  man  says  that  he 
had  hotter  not  be  moved  for  a  month,*'  said  Phineas.  '*  But  that 
means  nothing.     They  always  say  that." 

''  Will  it  not  bo  best  for  him  to  remain  where  he  is  ?'*  said  the  Earl. 

'*  He  has  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,'*  said  Phineas. 

**  I  wish  I  were  with  him,"  said  his  sister. 

**  That  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,*'  said  the  Earl.  *•  They 
know  him  at  that  inn,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  best  that  he  should 
stiiy  there.     I  do  not  think  he  would  be  so  much  at  his  ease  here." 

''It  must  be  dreadful  for  a  man  to  be  confined  to  his  room  without 
a  creature  near  him,  except  the  servants,**  said  Violet.  The  Earl 
frowned,  but  said  nothing  further.  They  all  perceived  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  learned  that  there  was  no  real  danger  as  to  his  son's  life,  he 
was  determined  that  this  accident  should  not  work  him  up  to  any 
show  of  tenderness.  "  I  do  so  hope  he  will  come  up  to  London," 
continued  Violet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  Earl,  and  was  determined 
not  to  be  put  down. 

**  You  don*t  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear,"  said  Lord 
Brentford. 

After  this  Phineas  found  it  very  difficult  to  extract  any  sympathy 
from  the  Earl  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  had  been  locked  up.  He  was 
moody  and  cross,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  talk  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  day.  Violet  Effingham  declared  that  she  did  not  care  how 
many  Buncos  vrere  locked  up  ;  nor  for  how  long, — adding,  however,  a 
wish  that  Mr.  Tumbull  himself  had  been  among  the  number  of 
the  prisoners.  Lady  Laura  was  somewhat  softer  than  this,  and  con- 
sented to  express  pity  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bunco  himself ;  but  Phineas 
perceived  that  the  pity  was  awarded  to  him  and  not  to  the  sufferer. 
The  feeling  against  Mr.  Tumbull  was  at  the  present  moment  so  strong 
among  all  the  upper  classes,  that  Mr.  Bunce  and  his  brethren  might 
have  been  kept  in  durance  for  a  week  without  commiseration  from 
thonu 
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'*It  is  very  hard  certainly  on  a  man  like  Mr.  Bonce/'  said  Lady 
Lanra. 

'*  Why  did  not  Mr.  Bunce  stay  at  home  and  mind  his  husincss  ?  " 
sudthe  EarL 

Phineas  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  alone,  and  came  to  a  reso- 
lution that  on  the  coming  occasion  he  certainly  would  speak  in  the 
Honse.  The  debate  would  be  resumed  on  the  Monday,  and  he  would 
rise  to  his  legs  on  the  very  first  moment  that  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.  And  he  would  do  nothing  towards  preparing  a  speech ; 
— nothing  whatever.  On  this  occasion  he  would  trust  en^rely  to  such 
TTords  as  might  come  to  him  at  the  moment ; — ay,  and  to  sniSb  Uioughts. 
He  had  before  burdened  his  memory  with  preparations,  and  the  very 
weight  of  the  burden  had  been  too  much  for  his  mind.  He  had  feared 
to  trust  himself  to  speak,  because  he  had  felt  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  performing  the  double  labour  of  saying  his  lesson  by  heart,  and  of 
&eing  the  House  for  the  first  time.  There  should  be  nothing  now  for 
him  to  remember.  His  thoughts  were  full  of  his  subject.  He  would 
support  Mr.  Mildmay's  bill  with  all  his  eloquence,  but  he  would 
inplore  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Government 
generally,  to  abstain  from  animosity  against  the  populace  of  London, 
because  they  desired  one  special  boon  which  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not 
think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  them.  He  hoped  that  ideas  and 
words  would  come  to  him.  Ideas  and  words  had  been  free  enough 
with  him  in  the  old  days  of  the  Dublin  debating  society.  If  they 
iaDed  him  now,  he  must  give  the  thing  up,  and  go  back  to  Mr.  Low. 

On  the  Monday  morning  Phineas  was  for  two  hours  at  the  police- 
court  in  Westminster,  and  at  about  one  on  that  day  Mr.  Bunce  was 
liberated.  When  he  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Bunce 
^oke  his  mind  very  freely  as  to  the  usage  he  had  received,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  bringing  an  action  against  the  sergeant  who 
had  detained  him.  The  magistrate,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  the 
police,  and  declared  that,  from  the  evidence  of  two  men  who  were 
examined,  Bunce  had  certainly  used  such  violence  in  the  crowd  as  had 
justified  his  arrest. 

**I  used  no  violence,"  said  Bunce. 

**  According  to  your  own  showing,  you  endeavoured  to  make  your 
way  up  to  Mr.  Tumbull's  carriage,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  was  close  to  the  carriage  before  the  police  even  saw  mo,"  said 
Bunce. 

**  But  you  tried  to  force  your  way  round  to  the  door." 
"  I  used  no  force  till  a  man  had  me  by  the  collar  to  push  mo  back  ; 
&nd  I  wasn't  violent,  not  then.     I  told  him  I  was  doing  what  I  had 
a  right  to  do, — and  it  was  that  as  made  him  hang  on  to  me." 

•'  You  were  not  doing  what  you  had  a  right  to  do.  You  were 
assisting  to  create  a  riot,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  that  indignation 
'which  a  London  magistrate  should  always  know  how  to  affect. 
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Phineas,  however,  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  as  to  his  landlord*8 
character,  and  then  Bunce  was  liheratcd.  But  hefore  he  went  he  again 
swore  that  that  shonld  not  he  the  last  of  it,  and  he  told  the  magistrate 
that  he  had  hcen  ill-used.  When  liberated,  he  was  joined  by  a  dozen 
sympathising  friends,  who  escorted  him  home,  and  among  them  were 
one  or  two  literary  gentlemen,  employed  on  those  excellent  penny 
papers,  the  People's  Banner  and  the  Ballot-box.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion that  Mr.  Bunco's  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  made  a  distinct  offer  to  Phineas  Finn  of  unbounded 
popularity  during  life  and  of  immortality  afterwards,  if  he,  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  would  take  up  Bunco's  case  with  vigour.  Phineas,  not 
quite  understanding  the  nature  of  the  offer,  and  not  as  yet  knowing 
the  profession  of  the  gentleman,  gave  some  general  reply. 

*<  You  come  out  strong,  Mr.  Finn,  and  we'll  see  that  you  are  properly 
reported.     I'm  on  the  Banner,  sir,  and  I'll  answer  for  that." 

Phineas,  who  had  been  somewhat  eager  in  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  Bunco,  and  had  not  given  very  close  attention  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  addressing  him,  was  still  in  the  dark.  The  nature  of  the  Banner, 
which  the  gentleman  was  on,  did  not  at  once  come  home  to  him. 

**  Something  ought  to  be  done,  certainly,"  said  Phineas. 

**  We  shall  take  it  up  strong,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  and  wo  shall 
be  happy  to  have  you  among  us.  You'll  find,  Mr.  Finn,  that  in  public 
life  there's  nothing  like  having  a  horgan  to  back  you.  WTiat  is  tho 
most  you  can  do  in  the  'Ouse  ?  Nothing,  if  you're  not  reported. 
You're  speaking  to  the  country ; — ain't  you  ?  And  you  can't  do  that 
without  a  horgan,  Mr.  Finn.  You  come  among  us  on  the  Banner, 
Mr.  Finn.     You  can't  do  better." 

Then  Phineas  understood  the  nature  of  the  offer  made  to  him.  As 
they  parted,  the  literary  gentleman  gave  our  hero  his  card.  *'  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide."  So  much  was  printed.  Then,  on  the  corner  of  the 
card  was  written,  **  Banner  Office,  187,  Fetter  Lane."  Mr.  Quintus 
SHde  was  a  young  man,  under  thirty,  not  remarkable  for  clean  lineu, 
and  who  always  talked  of  the  **  'Ousc."  But  he  was  a  well-known 
and  not  undistinguished  member  of  a  powerful  class  of  men.  He  had 
been  a  reporter,  and  as  such  knew  the  **  'Ouse  "  well,  and  was  a  writer 
for  the  press.  And,  though  ho  talked  of  "  'Ouses  "  and  **  horgans," 
he  ^\Tote  good  English  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  possessed  of  that 
special  sort  of  political  fer\'our  which  shows  itself  in  a  man's  work 
rather  than  in  his  conduct.  It  was  Mr.  Slide's  taste  to  be  an  advanced 
reformer,  and  in  all  his  operations  on  behalf  of  the  People's  Banner 
he  was  a  reformer  very  much  advanced.  No  man  could  do  an  article 
on  the  people's  indefeasible  rights  with  more  pronounced  vigour  than 
]Mr.  Slide.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  yet  that  ho  ought  to 
care  for  anything  else  than  the  fight, — ^than  tho  advantage  of  having 
a  good  subject  on  which  to  write  slashing  articles.  Mr.  Slide  was  an 
energetic  but  not  a  thoughtful  man  ;  but  in  his  thoughts  on  politios» 
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as  fer  as  they  went  with  him,  he  regarded  the  wrongs  of  the  people 
as  being  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  their  rights.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  insincere  in  all  that  he  was  daily  saying  ; — but  simply  that  he 
never  thought  about  it.  Very  early  in  life  he  had  fallen  among 
"  people*s  friends/'  and  an  opening  on  the  liberal  press  had  come  in 
his  way.  To  be  a  "  people's  friend  "  suited  the  turn  of  his  ambition, 
and  he  was  a  **  people's  friend."  It  was  his  business  to  abuse  Govern- 
ment, and  to  express  on  all  occasions  an  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  ruling  powers  were  the  **  people's  enemies."  Had  the 
mling  powers  ceased  to  bo  the  **  people's  enemies,"  Mr.  Slide's  ground 
wotdd  have  been  taken  from  under  his  feet.  But  such  a  catastrophe 
was  out  of  the  question.  That  excellent  old  arrangement  that  had 
gone  on  since  demagogues  were  first  invented  was  in  full  vigour. 
There  were  the  ruling  powers  and  there  were  the  people, — devils  on 
one  side  and  angels  on  the  other, — and  as  long  as  a  people's  friend 
had  a  pen  in  his  hand  all  was  right. 

Phineas,  when  he  left  the  indignant  Bunco  to  go  among  his  friends, 
walked  to  the  House  thinking  a  good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Slide  had  said 
to  him.  The  potted  peas  Committee  was  again  on,  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  committee-room  by  twelve  punctually  ;  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  leave  Mr.  Bunco  in  the  lurch,  and  it  was  now  past  one. 
Indeed,  he  had,  from  one  unfortunate  circumstance  after  another, 
failed  hitherto  in  giving  to  the  potted  peas  that  resolute  attention 
which  the  subject  demanded.  On  the  present  occasion  his  mind  was 
full  of  ^Ir.  Quintus  Slide  and  the  People's  Banner.  After  all,  was 
there  not  something  in  Mr.  Slide's  proposition  ?  He,  Phineas,  had 
eome  into  Parliament  as  it  were  under  the  wing  of  a  Government  pack, 
and  his  friendships,  which  had  been  very  successful,  had  been  made  with 
Ministers,  and  with  the  friends  of  Ministers.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  Whig  Ministerial,  and  to  look  for  his  profession  in  that  line.  He 
had  been  specially  fortified  in  this  resolution  by  his  dislike  to  the  bal- 
lot,— ^which  dislike  had  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Monk's  teaching.  Had 
Mr.  Tumbull  become  his  friend  instead,  it  may  well  be  that  he  would 
have  liked  the  ballot.  On  such  subjects  men  must  think  long,  and  bo 
fare  that  they  have  thought  in  earnest,  before  they  are  justified  in 
saying  that  their  opinions  are  the  results  of  their  own  thoughts.  But 
now  he  began  to  reflect  how  far  this  ministerial  profession  would  suit 
Mm.  Would  it  be  much  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Treasurj',  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Mr.  Ratler?  Such  lordship  and  such  subjection  would 
be  the  result  of  success.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  at  heart  a  true 
Liberal.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  office 
trammels,  and  go  among  them  on  the  People's  Banner  ?  A  glow  of 
enthusiasm  came  over  him  as  he  thought  of  it.  But  what  would 
Tiolet  Effingham  say  to  the  People's  Banner  and  ^Ir.  Quintus  Slide  '? 
And  he  would  have  liked  the  Banner  better  had  not  Mr.  Slide  talked 
ilNmt  the  'Oase. 
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From  the  committee-room,  in  which,  alas  I  he  took  no  active  part 
in  reference  to  the  potted  peas,  he  went  down  to  the  House,  and  was 
present  when  the  debate  was  resumed.  Not  mmatorally,  one  speaker 
after  another  made  some  allusion  to  the  row  in  the  streets,  and  the 
work  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  magistrates.  Mr.  Tumbull 
had  declared  that  he  would  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Mildmay's  bill,  and  had  explained  that  he  would  do  so  because  he 
could  consent  to  no  Reform  Bill  which  did  not  include  the  ballot  as 
one  of  its  measures.  The  debate  fashioned  itself  after  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Tumbull*s,  and  turned  again  very  much  upon  the  ballot, — 
although  it  had  been  thought  that  the  late  debate  had  settled  that 
question.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Tumbull's  followers  declared  that  they 
also  would  vote  against  the  bill, — of  course,  as  not  going  far  enough ; 
and  one  or  two  gentlemen  from  the  Conservative  benches  extended  a 
spoken  welcome  to  these  new  colleagues.  Then  Mr.  Palliser  got  np 
and  addressed  the  House  for  an  hour,  struggling  hard  to  bring  back 
the  real  subject,  and  to  make  the  House  understand  that  the  ballot, 
whether  good  or  bad,  had  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that  mem- 
bers had  no  right  at  the  present  moment  to  consider  anjrthing  but  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  so  much  Reform  as  Mr.  Mildmay  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  present  bill. 

Phincas  was  determined  to  speak,  and  to  speak  on  this  evening  if 
he  could  catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  Again  the  scene  before  him  was 
going  round  before  him  ;  again  things  became  dim,  and  again  he  felt 
his  blood  beating  hard  at  his  heart.  But  things  wore  not  so  bad  vnih 
him  as  they  had  been  before,  because  he  had  nothing  to  remember. 
He  hardly  knew,  indeed,  what  he  intended  to  say.  He  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  desirous  of  joining  in  earnest  support  of  the  measure, 
with  a  vehement  protest  against  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
the  people  in  general,  and  to  ]\Ir.  Bunce  in  particular.  He  had  iirmly 
resolved  that  no  fear  of  losing  favour  with  the  Government  should 
induce  him  to  hold  his  toiif^ue  as  to  the  Buncean  cruelties.  Sooner 
than  do  so  he  \vould  certainly-  **  go  among  them  "  at  the  Banner 
office. 

lie  started  up,  wildly,  when  Mr.  Palliser  had  completed  his  Fpcech ; 
but  the  Speaker's  eye.  not  unnaturally,  had  travelled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  there  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  upon  his  logs, — 
Mr.  Western,  the  member  for  East  Borsetshire,  one  of  the  gallant  few 
who  dared  to  vote  against  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  for  repealing  the  Com 
Laws  in  1846.  Mr.  Western  spoke  with  a  slow,  ponderous,  unim- 
pressive, but  very  audible  voice,  for  some  twenty  minutes,  disdain- 
ing to  make  reiorcnce  to  Mr.  Tumbull  and  his  politics,  but  pleading 
against  any  Reform,  with  all  the  old  arguments.  Phineas  did  not  hear 
a  word  that  he  said ; — did  not  attempt  to  hear.  Ho  was  keen  in  his 
resolution  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  Speaker's  eye,  and,  nt  tho 
present  moment  was  thinking  of  that,  and  of  that  only.     Ue  did  not 
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even  give  himself  a  moment's  reflection  as  to  what  his  own  speech 
should  be.  He  would  dash  at  it  and  take  his  chance,  resolved  that  at 
least  he  wonld  not  fail  in  courage.  Twice  he  was  on  his  legs  before 
Mr. Western  had  finished  his  slow  harangue,  and  twice  ho  was  compelled 
to  reseat  himself, — ^thinking  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  ridicule. 
At  lost  the  member  for  East  Barset  sat  down,  and  Phinoas  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  lost  a  moment  or  two  in  presenting  himself  again 
to  the  Speaker. 

He  held  his  ground,  however,  though  he  saw  that  he  had  various 
rivals  for  the  right  of  speech.  He  held  his  ground,  and  was  instantly 
aware  that  he  had  gained  his  point.  There  was  a  slight  pause,  and 
as  some  other  urgent  member  did  not  reseat  himself,  Phineas  heard 
the  president  of  that  august  assembly  call  upon  himself  to  address  the 
Honae.  The  thing  was  now  to  be  done.  There  he  was  with  the 
House  of  Commons  at  his  feet, — ^a  crowded  House,  bound  to  be  his 
^iuditors  as  long  as  he  should  think  fit  to  address  them,  and  reporters 
by  tens  and  twenties  in  the  gallery  ready  and  eager  to  let  the  country 
know  what  the  young  member  for  Loughshane  would  say  in  this  his 
maiden  speech. 

Phineas  Finn  had  sundry  gifts,  a  powerful  and  pleasant  voice,  which 
be  had  learned  to  modulate,  a   handsome  presence,  and  a  certain 
natural  mixture  of  modesty  and  self-reliance,  which  would  certainly 
protect  him  from  the  faults  of  arrogance  and  pomposity,  and  which 
perhaps  might  carry  him  through  the  perils  of  his  new  position. 
And  he  had  also  the  great  advantage  of  friends  in  the  House  who 
were  anxious  that  he  should  do  well.      But  he  had  not  that  gift  of 
slow  blood  which  on  the  former  occasion  would  have  enabled  him  to 
remember  his  prepared  speech,  and  which  would  now  have  placed  all 
his  own  resources  within  his  own  reach.     He  began  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  that  every  true  reformer  ought  to  accept  Mr.  Mild- 
inav's  bill,  even  if  it  were  accepted  only  as  an  instalment, — ^but  before 
h%i  had  got  through  these  sentences,  he  became  painfully  conscious 
thai  be  was  repeating  his  own  words. 

He  was  cheered  almost  from  the  outset,  and  yet  he  knew  as  ho 
jrent  on  that  he  was  failing.  He  had  certain  arguments  at  his  fiugcrs' 
t-nds, — ^points  with  which  ho  was,  in  truth,  so  familiar  that  ho  need 
hardly  have  troubled  himself  to  arrange  them  for  special  uso, — and 
he  forgot  even  these.  Ho  found  that  he  was  going  on  with  one  pluti- 
tude  after  another  as  to  the  benefit  of  reform,  in  a  manner  that  would 
iiave  shamed  him  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  a  debating  club.  Ho 
pressed  on,  fearing  that  words  would  fail  him  altogether  if  ho  paused  ; 
— ^but  be  did  in  truth  speak  very  much  too  fast,  knocking  his  words 
together  so  that  no  reporter  could  properly  catch  them.  But  he  had 
nothing  to  say  for  the  bill  except  what  hundreds  had  said  before,  and 
hundreds  would  sa}'  again.  Still  he  was  cheered,  r.nd  still  ho  went 
OQ  ;    and  as  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his  failm*c  there 
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frrcw  npon  him  the  idea, — the  dangerons  hope,  that  he  might  still 
save  himself  from  ignominy  by  the  eloquence  of  his  invective  against 
the  police. 

He  tried  it,  and  succeeded  thoroughly  in  making  the  House  under- 
stand that  ho  was  very  angry  ; — but  he  succeeded  in  nothing  else. 
He  could  not  catch  the  words  to  express  the  thoughs  of  his  mind. 
Ho  could  not  explain  his  idea  that  the  people  out  of  the  House  had  as 
much  right  to  express  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ballot  as  members 
in  the  House  had  to  express  theirs  against  it ;  and  that  animosity  had 
been  shown  to  the  people  by  the  authorities  because  they  had  so 
expressed  their  opinion.  Then  he  attempted  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr. 
J3unco  in  a  light  and  airy  way,  failed,  and  sat  down  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Again  ho  was  cheered  by  all  around  him, — cheered  as  a  new 
member  is  usually  cheered, — and  in  the  midst  of  the  cheer  would 
have  blown  out  his  brains  had  there  been  a  pistol  there  ready  for  such 
an  operation. 

That  hour  with  him  was  very  bad.  He  did  not  know  how  to  get 
up  and  go  away,  or  how  to  keep  his  place.  For  some  time  he  sat 
with  his  hat  oflf,  forgetful  of  his  privilege  of  wearing  it ;  and  then  put 
it  on  hurriedly,  as  though  the  fact  of  his  not  wearing  it  must  have 
been  observed  by  everybody.  At  last,  at  about  two,  the  debate  was 
adjourned,  and  then  as  ho  was  slowly  leaving  the  House,  thinkinf* 
how  he  might  creep  away  without  companionship,  Mr.  Monk  took  him 
by  the  arm. 

**  Are  you  going  to  walk  ?  "  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phineas ;  "  I  shall  walk." 

"  Then  we  may  go  together  as  far  as  Pall  Mall.  Gome  along." 
Phineas  had  no  means  of  escape,  and  left  the  House  hanging  on  Mr. 
Monk's  arm,  without  a  word.  Nor  did  Mr.  Monk  speak  till  they  wero 
out  in  Palace  Yard.  '<  It  was  not  much  amiss,"  said  Mr.  Monk; 
"  but  you'll  do  better  than  that  yet." 

"  Mr.  Monk,"  said  Phineas,  **  I  have  made  an  ass  of  myself  so 
thoroughly,  that  there  will  at  any  rate  be  this  good  result,  that  I  shall 
never  make  an  ass  of  myself  again  after  the  same  fashion." 

"  Ah  ! — ^I  thought  you  had  some  such  feeling  as  that,  and  therefore 
I  was  determined  to  speak  to  you.  You  may  bo  sure,  Finn,  that  I 
do  not  care  to  flatter  you,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that,  as  far 
OS  I  am  able,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  speech,  which  v/as 
certainly  nothing  great,  was  about  on  a  par  with  other  maiden  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Coumions.  You  have  done  yourself  neither  good  nor 
harm.  Nor  was  I  desirable  that  you  should.  My  advice  to  you  now 
is,  never  to  avoid  speaking  on  any  subject  that  interests  you,  but  never 
to  speak  for  above  three  minutes  till  you  find  yourself  as  much  ot 
home  on  your  legs  as  you  are  when  sitting.  But  do  not  suppose  tluit 
you  have  made  an  ass  of  yourself, — ^that  is,  in  any  special  degree^ 
Now,  good-night." 
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CHAPTEB  XXTTL 

THE  TRIAL* 

KoT  only  the  letter  came,  but  the  Admiral  himself  brought  it,  and  at 
this  point  nothing  could  bo  clearer  than  the  defence.  Martin  Prevost*s 
Iftter  to  Raoul  was  dated  the  13th  of  October,  the  day  before  his 
death,  and  ran  thus ; — 

"My  i>eab  young  Frieni>, 

"  I  have  well  considered  your  request,  and  I  have  decided 
to  grant  it.  Here  are  the  two  thousand  francs  for  which  you  seem  to 
have  such  pressing  need.  You  most  likely  exaggerate  the  use  they 
will  be  of  to  you ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  helped  you,  aud  if 
they  do  serve  you,  and  you  repay  me,  you  will  have  taught  me  that 
t  kindness  is  not  always  thrown  away.  Hitherto  I  have  found  that  it 
ibd  no  good  whatever,  either  to  the  doer  or  the  receiver. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**  Mabtin  Provost." 

The  Jage  d'  Listruction  was  so  vexed  that  he  tried  several  means 
q€  neutralising  the  effect  of  this  document ; — suggested  that  it  might 
be  forged  !  but  its  authenticity  was  immediately  proved.  Then  he 
fatly  declared  that  it  did  not  diminish  the  probability  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt,  for  that  he  might,  having  received  these  two  thou- 
aud  francs,  have  murdered  old  Prevost  in  order  to  obtain  more. 

Baoul  had  been  forced  to  avow  a  part  of  the  real  truth,  and  to 

•dnut  that  this  sum  of  two  thousand  francs  was  given  to  M.  Leon 

Baprez  that  he  might  speculate  with  it !     This  was  tortured  into  a 

StKvj  charge  against  him,  and  ho  was  denounced  as  one  of  those 

tdTenturers  of  our  age,  who  will  **  do  anything  to  get  money !  " 

Baoul  now  confessed  that  when  the  sum  confided  to  Leon  Duprez 
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was  lost,  his  position  became — to  himself — ^intolerable,  for  ho  was 
no  longer  indebted  to  a  man  who,  remembering  the  service  ren- 
dered to  his  own  mother  by  Madame  de  Morville,  requited  it 
volimtarily  by  a  service  to  the  latter's  son ;  he  stood  indebted  ta 
Monsieur  Bichard  Prevost,  a  man  he  scarcely  knew,  and  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  like,  and  he  could  not  even  reveal  the  circumstance 
of  the  debt  owing  to  the  uncle.  ''  I  had  but  one  thing  for  ever  before 
my  eyes,"  said  Baoul ;  "  the  necessity  for  saving  every  son  of  my  salary^ 
in  order  one  day  to  be  able  to  relate  the  facts  to  Monsieur  Richard 
while  returning  him  his  money."  In  order  to  do  this  he  had  deprived 
himself  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  was  his  simple  reason 
for  taking  at  night  a  fourteen  miles'  walk  across  the  country  instead  of 
paying  the  three  francs  to  the  diligence  from  the  station. 

Not  only  did  the  magistrate  refuse  to  admit  this  explanation,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  avowals  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  which, — 
however  humiliating  they  were, — Raoul  was  obliged  to  have  recourse^ 
prejudiced  his  examiners  still  more  against  him.  He  was,  by  his  own 
showing,  extremely  poor,  therefore,  argued  the  French  judicial  mind^ 
capable  of  anything !  It  would  take  a  vast  deal  now  to  make  out  his 
iLnocence.  The  Admiral, — who  discovered  his  nephew's  real  position 
in  all  its  details  for  the  first  time, — ^behaved  admirably,  and  assured 
Richard  Prevost  that  the  money  owing  to  his  uncle  should  bo  refunded 
in  a  week,  the  time  to  write  to  Paris  and  go  through  the  formalities 
of  getting  the  sum  cashed  through  the  Post  Office.  This  did  some- 
thing, but  still  other  circumstances  were  not  got  rid  of;  and  one  fresh 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  looked  very  ugly  indeed  for  Monsieiir 
do  Morville. 

It  was  proved  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  the  letter  R  wft8 
written  over  and  over  by  the  Breton  between,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
P*s  and  M*s.  They  were  great  big  capital  letters.  They  were  existent 
on  the  25th  of  April, — ^the  day  of  the  St.  Marc, — and  they  were  non- 
oxistcnt  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  the  Maire  went  up  to  la 
Chapelle  a  Prosper.  Now,  a  dozen  persons  remembered  Raoul*8 
presence  at  the  fete  of  the  25th,  and  his  being  one  of  the  group 
to  whom  the  son  of  tho  Juge  de  Paix  told  the  story  of  the  '<  large 
capital  R*s,"  after  which  the  Maire  had  said  he  would  go  up  and  <*  see 
the  whole  with  his  own  eyes." 

But,  worse  again  than  this,  a  farm  labourer  who  was  coming  across 
from  Jouzy  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  who  took  the 
short  cut  by  the  path  leading  near  Prosper's  shed,  was  surprised  by 
seeing  some  one  rubbing  very  hard  at  the  board  where  the  Breton's 
'*  images  "  were  known  to  be  drawn.  He  thought  it  was  the  bikcherott 
himself,  and  went  nearer,  but  it  was  not  him,  it  was  a  bourgeois,  sad 
he  wore  a  straw  hat. 

"  Was  it  like  the  one  the  prisoner  nsnally  wore  ?  *'  asked  the  jogs. 

'*  Well ; ^"  the  witness  couldn't  say,  <<  bnt  he  rather  thoiijgfak  it 
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was  I  **    It  was  bright  moonlight,  bat  he  only  saw  the  man's  back. 
Witness  was  in  a  great  hnny ,  for  he  was  going  to  see  his  wife  who  was 

in  service  at  D ,  and  who  was  ill,  and  he  had  to  be  back  again  at 

Jonzy  by  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  again  told 
sadly  against  Baonl.  Evidently  the  letters  meant  Prosper  and  Morel, 
and  Baonl  and  Morville ;  the  thing  was  as  clear  as  day,  and  all  farther 
interrogatories  now  were  time  wasted,  so  at  least  the  jadge  opined ; 
and  he  made  oat  the  committal  of  both  prisoners,  who  were  both  de- 
spatched to  the  Central  Jail  of  the  Department,  sitaate  in  the  Chef  Lien. 
Six  weeks  passed  by,  and  towards  the  middle  of  Jane  the  case 
was  to  come  on.  The  Chef  lien  da  Departement  was  a  small  town, 
and  coold  scarcely  hoase  all  the  people  who  flocked  to  it  to  be 
present  at  the  trial.     Besides  that,  a  large  namber  of  the  principal 

inhabitants  of  D wer^  forced  to  attend  as  witnesses.    The  Yeran- 

eonr  family,  the  Care,  Bichard  Prevost,  the  doctor,  the  Maire,  in  short 

.  most  of  the  notables  of  I> had  to  take  ap  their  qaarters  for  a 

few  days,  at  all  events,  at  the  assize  town. 

The  acte  d*aecasation  was  made  oat  with  an  onmistakable  animas 
against  Baonl,  whilst  the  Breton  was  treated  as  a  wretched,  weak- 
witted,  snperstitioas  tool  in  the  yoanger  man*s  hands ;  and  after  the 
trial  had  lasted  three  days  the  impression  toaching  Monsicor  de  Mor- 
ville's  calpability  had  not  been  removed.  Monsieur  lo  Care's  persaa- 
sion  of  his  innocence  had  never  varied  from  the  moment  the  letter 
from  old  Prevost  was  foand  sending  him  the  two  thoasand  francs.  He 
seoated  all  idea  of  his  not  being  loadly  pronounced  guiltless,  and 
obliged  poor  Yevette  to  share  his  belief,  and  to  preserve  strength 
enough  to  hide  her  own  secret  from  her  father  and  sister. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening,  and  Felicie  and  Yevette  were  sitting 
at  the  open  window  of  their  little  salon  in  the  hotel  of  the  *'  Armcs 
de  Bretagne,"  when  the  doctor  came  in.  **  Well,"  cried  Yevette, 
eagerly,  "  to-day's  *  audience '  seems  to  have  been  very  favourable ! 
Papa's  testimony,  he  thinks,  produced  a  real  effect.  What  a  shame 
it  is  to  keep  on  torturing  a  man  in  such  a  way  when  they  know  he  is 
innocent,  and  that  he  must  be  acquitted ! " 

"  Doctor,"  said  Felicie,  more  calmly,  **  you  look  uneasy ;  has  any- 
thing fresh  occurred  ?   The  trial  lasted  long  to-day." 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  **  something  has  happened  that  is  un- 
^asant.  The  testimony  of  the  man,  Colin  Mercier,  who  saw  some 
fme  robbing  at  the  black  board  behind  Prosper 's  chapel,  but  did  not 
w^  who  it  was,  might  be  got  over,  for  Monsieur  Baoul  had  proba- 
bility on  his  side  when  he  said  that  it  would  have  been  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  he  should  be  up  in  the  woods  at  one  o'clock  in  the 

morning  instead  of  being  quietly  at  home  in  his  bed ;  but " 

**  So  then  it  was  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  man  was  seen 
AInng  out  those  great  big  B's  ? "  interrupted  Yevette,  with  an 
i66ent  of  contempt* 

k2 
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"  Yes,"  replied  tbo  doctor,  <<  but  that  is  not  all.  Baonl's  argu- 
ment was  destroyed.  For  unhappily  at  eleven  o*clock  on  that  very 
same  night  Raoul  was  met  by  Daniel  Leroux,  the  farrier,  coming  down 

the  lane  from  the  church  at  D ,  and  after  exchanging  a  bon  soir 

with  him,  Daniel  saw  him  walk  on  towards  the  high  road  and  cross  it.'* 

**  Hon  Dieu  !*'  cried  Eelicie,  with  a  vivacity  unusual  in  her,  ''  Mon 
Dieu !  this  is  dreadful.*' 

**  It  is  very  perplexing,"  added  the  doctor  thoughtfully,  "  for  this 
time,  you  see,  he  was  recognised." 

"What  did  Raoul  say  to  that?"  asked  Felicie,  with  anxiety. 

'^  He  turned  white  as  a  sheet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  absolntely 
refused  to  answer  one  other  question." 

*^  The  case  stands  thus,  then,"  observed  Yevette,  who  had  neither 
stirred  nor  spoken  ;  <<  at  one  o*clock  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the 
27th,  Haoul  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  seen  erasing  those  initial 
letters  which  point  at  him,  and  at  eleven  on  that  night  he  was  posi- 
tively spoken  to  on  the  road.  That  is  a  strong  case  against  him,'* 
she  added  slowly,  and  v^th  a  curious  intensity  of  look  and  tone. 

**  It  is  so,"  rejoined  the  doctor. 

Vevette  seemed  absorbed  in  her  reflections.  **  As  he  is  not  guilty,** 
she  said  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  ^*  there  is  a 
murderer  somewhere, — but  who  is  it  ?" 

"  Probably  old  Prosper  alone,"  remarked  the  doctor,  **  and  all  the 
rest  is  in  his  imagination ;  but  the  case  is  a  bad  one  for  Monsieur 
Raoul,  for,  unluckily,  when  you  come  to  have  to  do  with  justice, 
innocence  and  acquittal  are  not  the  same  thing." 

"And  Raoul  might  be  condemned ?"  said  Vevette. 

"  You  take  it  quietly ! "  retorted  Fulicie  ;  **  but  it  is  a  most  horrible 
thing.  And  the  question  is  of  the  life  of  a  man  we  have  known  all  our 
lives, — a  man  of  our  own  class,  too  1 " 

"Human  life  is  an  awful  thing  before  God,  be  it  whose  it  may!** 
murmured  Yevette,  and  there  was  a  solemnity  about  her  that  must 
have  struck  her  two  companions  had  they  not  been  too  busy  with 
their  own  thoughts.  ^ 

Yevette  sat  still  and  silent  till  the  doctor  rose  to  go,  and  then  she 
rose  too,  and  left  the  room.  It  was  twilight  now,. and  the  moon  was 
just  heaving  herself  slowly  up  behind  the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  a  glorious  evening.  The  next  morning  was  the  fourth  day  of  the 
trial,  and  at  ten  o'clock  as  usual  the  judges  took  their  seats  upon  the 
bench.  The  court  was  crowded,  as  it  had  been  on  each  day.  The 
windows  had  to  be  opened  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  a  long  ray' of  J 
bright  sunlight  streamed  in,  and  fell  upon  the  orocifix  at  the  extreme  9 
end  of  the  long  low  hall,  and  just  at  the  PresidoiVs  back. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and,  acconmanied  by  the  gendanne8» 
took  their  places  on  the  seats  allotted  fortts^iteoiised.  The  Breton 
looked  as  he  had  done  all  along,  a  perfect  type  of  iOvninated  stopidilji 
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if  yon  can  conceive  the  two  things  going  together.  Half  of  the  timo 
he  was  on  his  knees,  with  his  bony  hands  clasped  together  on  his 
hresst,  or  bnsy  telling  a  big  chaplet  of  wooden  beads,  with  his  wan- 
dering eyes  glaring  out  of  his  gaunt  head,  casting  mute  appealing 
glances  at  the  cmcifix.  In  Raool  there  was  a  great  change  ;  a 
fearfnl  change  since  the  previous  day ;  so  said  those  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  audience.  He  was  frightfully  pale,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  stem  despair  about  him  that  chilled  those  who  gazed. 

Just  as  the  President  was  about  to  declare  the  day's  sitting  open, 
an  usher  of  the  court  was  observed  to  put  a  letter  into  his  hands.  The 
judge  read  it  apparently  with  great  attention,  and  then,  as  ho  seated 
himself,  said  ; — **  In  virtue  of  our  discretionary  powers  we  admit 
Mademoiselle  Genevieve  de  Yerancour  to  depose  to  a  fact  which  bears 
upon  the  present  so  important  and  so  complicated  trial.  Let  her  come 
forward." 

At  these  words  Baoul  started  back  as  though  he  had  been  shot, 
and  leant  against  the  wooden  partition  which  separated  the  dock  from 
fhe  public.  Through  the  crowd  there  ran  one  of  those  quivering 
vibrations  familiar  to  all  who  know  the  magnetic  impulses  of  crowds, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  deatihlike  stillness,  as  through  the  parting 
waves  of  the  human  sea  two  figures  passed,  preceded  by  the  usher  of 
the  court.  It  was  the  silence  of  awe.  Yevctte,  simply  attired  in  a 
plain  grey  stuff  gown,  with  a  little  white  bonnet,  and  black  veil,  came 
iisrward,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  Cure  for  support. 

"  Collect  yourself,  and  do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  President 
kindly,  as  the  Cure  took  off  the  veil  from  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl, 
who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  have  fainted.  '<  Let  a  chair  bo 
brought  for  the  witness." 

But  she  had  recovered  herself  already.  **I  can  stand,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  but  audible  tone,  and  she  came  one  step  on,  resting  her 
left  hand  upon  the  -Cure's  stout  right  arm.     **  I  am  quite  ready." 

"Your  name,  age,  and  domicile?"  asked  the  President,  with  an 
ezpfession  which  was  almost  paternal  in  spite  of  his  august  and  tcr- 
nlde  fonctions. 

••  Marie  Angelique  Anne  Genevieve  de  Yerancour ;  seventeen  last 

March ;  resident  at  the  Chateau  de  D ,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  low 

bat  firm  voice. 

[        "  You  liave  a  deposition  to  make  which  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  D 

tells  us  is  of  great  importance  to  the  case  under  examination  ;  is  that 

WL  The  girl  trembled  convulsively,  made  a  hurried  sign  of  the  cross^ 
^■uil  as  though,  at  the  last  moment,  losing  all  her  courage,  clasped  her 
.  nnda  in  agony,  and  turning  to  the  priest,  ejaculated ; — '<  Oh,  mon 
i    fcre!" 

Baaul  dropped  upon  both  knees,  buried  his  head  upon  his  arms 
npon  the  boip^-and  groaned  audibly.     White,  as  though  every 
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drop  of  blood  bad  left  her,  stiff  as  though  she  were  a  corpse  risen 
out  of  her  coffin,  Yovette  now  stood  forward,  and  in  a  voice,  the 
singularly  penetrating  tones  of  which  will  be  remembered  to  their 
dying  day  by- all  who  heard  them,  she  spoke  thus.  ''Monsieur  le 
President,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  27th  of  April  last,  at  one 
o'clock  after  midnight.  Monsieur  Raoul  de  Morville  was  with  me  in 
the  pavilion  of  the  garden  belonging  to  my  father's  house, — the 
pavilion,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the  door  in  the  so-called 
*  Bampart,'  opening  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  church.  At  a  little 
before  twelve  he  first  came  into  the  pavilion,  where  I  had  been  waiting 
for  him  since  a  little  past  ten.  It  was  a  good  deal  past  one  when  ha 
left.     This,  I  affirm  upon  oath.'* 

There  ran  a  hushed  murmur  through  the  crowd  like  the  whisper  of 
the  awakening  wind  through  leafy  trees.  Every  individual  ear  and 
eye  were  strained  towards  Mademoiselle  de  Ycrancour,  every  indi* 
vidual  breath  was  held.  ''  God  in  heaven  bless  the  girl  1  '*  suddenly 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  Admiral,  down  whose  bronzed  cheeks 
the  tears  trickled  unconsciously.     ''  She  is  a  hero  1 " 

The  President  imposed  silence  on  the  public,  and  saying  it  was 
necessary  to  resist  all  emotion,  proceeded  with  his  formal  interroga- 
tory. When  he  asked  the  accused  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  statement 
of  the  last  witness,  Baoul  raised  his  head,  and  cast  an  involuntary  look 
of  such  passionate  love  at  Yevctte  that  it  stirred  the  soul  of  every 
man  and  woman  there,  and  then,  lowering  his  eyes  to  the  gronnd* 
''  Mademoiselle  do  Ycrancour,''  said  he,  '*  was  my  dead  sisters  friend ; 
we  have  all  been  brought  up  together  as  brother  and  sisters ;  she  has 
wished  to  save  my  life ;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  her  deposi- 
tions." 

But  at  this  Yevette  rose  up,  lovingly  indignant.  All  shame  was 
gone,  and  all  girlish  indecision.  The  woman  was  there  fighting  for 
her  love,  and  stepping  forward  to  the  table  in  front  of  the  bench,  on 
which  were  laid  the  written  accusations,  she  spoke  again.  ''  Monsieur 
le  President,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  that  rang  through  the 
court,  '^  I  ask  permission  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  facts.  We 
shall  see  whether  Monsieur  de  Morville  will  deny  what  I  have  to 
assert.  It  is  true  wo  wore  brought  up  together  as  brother  and  sister  j 
but  wo  grew  to  be  more ;  and  we  had  sworn  to  each  other  to  bo  one 
day  man  and  wife.  Monsieur  de  Morville 's  object  in  life  was  to 
cam  honourably  what  would  render  it  possible  for  him  to  ask  my 
father  for  my  hand.  I  did  not  know  of  the  hopes  he  had  had  of  a 
quicker  realisation  of  this  wish.  I  knew  that  his  uncle  the  Admiral 
had  obtained  for  him  a  position  in  Paris.     When  the  father  of  Moo*  ' 

sieur  de  Mor\'illo  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  he  returned  to  D on  leave^ 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  very  unhappy,  and  I  feared 1  can't  say 

what ;  for  I  had  but  one  fear,  lest  something  should  separate  ns.   We 
had  no  mciins  of  moetiog  save  in  secret,  and  that  was  extremely  dift* 
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cttlt.  He  was  to  retnm  to  Paris  in  a  few  days ;  I  was  too  wretched ! 
I  could  not  bear  it  I  I  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  to  come  to  the 
pavilion  in  the  garden  at  ten  or  half-past  ten  at  night,  where  I  would 
meet  him.  I  was  sure  every  one  would  be  gone  to  bed  by  that  time,  and 
Ihat  I  could  go  out  without  being  perceived.  I  was  in  the  pavilion 
Iwfore  half-past  ten,  and  I  waited.  I  heard  every  hour  and  half  hour 
ftiike ; — half-past  nine,  then  ten,  then  half-past,  then  eleven,  and  then 
talf-past  eleven ;  and  then  at  last  he  came,  and  we  talked  long  of  all 
oa  hopes  and  fears.  It  was  likely  to  be  our  last  meeting  for  we  could 
not  say  how  long ;  and  we  were,  and  we  are,  all  in  the  whole  world 
to  each  other  1  At  last  one  o'clock  struck  1  Everybody  knows  what 
a  loud  deep  bell  our  parish  church  has.  You  can  hear  it  miles  distant. 
When  I  heard  that  I  was  frightened,  and  told  him  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go.  We  spoke  a  few  more  last  words  and  then  we  parted,  and 
when  I  got  up  the  terrace  steps  and  went  through  the  dining-room 
window,  the  half-hour  afber  one  was  striking.  Ask  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
ville  if  he  can  deny  that ! "  she  added,  a  smile  of  absolute  triumph 
curling  her  fevered  lips.  '*  Ask  him  for  the  few  lines  I  wrote  him. 
He  will  have  certainly  kept  them  ! " 

"  Accused,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  "  repeated  the  President. 

But  Raoul  was  powerless ;  crushed  by  both  despair  and  joy.  To 
bftve  the  intensity  of  poor  Yevette's  love  for  him  thus  proved,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  that  were  she  his  wife  the  next  day  it  would  not, 
in  public  esteem,  restore  the  bloom  to  her  honour  ;  this  was  too  much, 
ind  coming  after  so  much  misery  it  utterly  vanquished  him.  He  had 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was  sobbing  like  a  child.  There 
were  few  in  the  crowd  who  were  not  weeping  too,  at  sight  of  these 
two  poor  young  lovers,  who  were  trying  so  hard  to  see  which  should 
sacrifice  most  to  the  other. 

At  last,  Monsieur  de  Morville  stood  up,  and,  vnih  quivering  features, 
said,  '*  Monsieur  le  President !  I  appeal  to  you  not  as  a  judge,  but  as 
a  man.     I  cannot  answer  !     You  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  say ! " 

'*  Then  I  have ! "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  the  prisoner — 

*'  Baoul ! "  she  cried,  **  remember  that  the  worst  is  told.  On  your 
life  hangs  my  life,  and  my  honour  can  only  bo  retrieved  by  our  love. 
Baoal,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  my  sake,  speak,  and  tell  all  the 
trnth!*' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  you  heard  how  each  man  held  his 
Iveath,  and  then,  with  downcast  eyes  and  singular  embarrassment^ 
Baoul  confirmed  all  that  Yevette  had  said. 

**  When  did  you  receive  the  witness's  letter  ?'*  was  asked  of  him. 

**  About  eight  o'clock,  at  the  cafe.  I  had  but  just  the  time  to  run 
across  the  fields  to  La  Morvillicre,  speak  to  Brigitte, — my  father's  old 
aurvant, — ^make  her  believe  I  was  gone  to  bed,  and  then  steal  out  of 
house  by  the  back  way,  and  walk  back  again  to  D .    It  takes 
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a  good  hoar  and  a  qnarter  to  go  from  D to  our  honse,  and  it  was 

striking  eleven  when  I  tamed  into  the  lane  that  skirts  the  kitehea 
garden  of  the  Chateaa.  I  stopped  to  see  that  there  was  no  one  near, 
and  I  heard  footsteps.  I  walked  down  the  lane,  and  Daniel  Leroox,  the 
farrier,  passed.  He  said  good-night  to  me,  and  I  answered  his  greeting. 
The  last  stroke  of  eleven  was  striking  then.  I  immediately  went  on. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  gate  that  opens  into  the  garden,  I  went  past 
it,  walked  right  hy  Leronx,  keeping  before  him  till  I  reached  the  high 
road,  there  I  crossed,  and  went  straight  into  the  woods,  watching  to 
see  him  oat  of  sight.  He  took  to  the  right  hand  np  the  road  towards 
his  own  house,  and  when  I  no  longer  feared  to  be  seen,  I  came  out 
from  the  trees,  re-crossed  the  road,  ran  down  the  lane,  opened  tho 
gate,  and  in  the  paviUon  found  Ye — Mademoiselle  Genevieve  waiting. 
All  she  has  said  is  true,"  he  concluded  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice. 
At  this  moment  Raoul's  innocence  was  the  innate  conviction  of 
every  human  being  present;  but  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  elucidated, 

*^  How  did  you  contrive  to  get  your  note  given  to  Monsieur  de 
Morville  ?  "  inquired  tho  President. 

*'  I  gave  it  to  Mere  Jubine*s  daughter  Louison,*'  replied  Yevette, 
blushing  deeply, 

"At  what  hour?" 

*'  At  about  four." 

*•  Did  you  tell  her  to  deliver  it  directly  ?" 

**  Yes ;  at  once,  without  any  delay." 

Louise  Jubine,  who  was  amongst  the  witnesses,  and  had  already 
deposed  to  some  minor  detail,  was  recalled.  She  was  a  very  fine 
looking  girl,  rather  over-dressed  for  her  station. 

After  the  preliminary  questions,  aU  of  which  she  answered  in  con- 
firmation  of  Yevette*s  deposition,  the  President  addressed  her.  **  If 
you  received  that  note  at  four,  with  charge  to  deliver  it  at  once,  why 
did  you  only  give  it  to  the  accused  at  past  eight  ?" 

Louison  hung  her  head,  grew  scarlet,  twisted  her  cap-strings  round 
her  fingers,  and  said  she  had  ''  rather  not  reply." 

"But  you  must  reply,"  retorted  the  Judge,  sternly.  "You  are 
upon  oath,  and  if  you  don't  answer  truly,  I  will  send  you  to  prison.** 

Louison  trembled  all  over,  but  when  the  question  was  again  put 
she  stammered  out, — 

"  Because,  before  taking  it  to  Monsieur  Raoul,  I  gave  it  to  Monsieur 
Bichard  Prevost."  A  strange  murmur  arose  from  the  crowd  at  this 
announcement. 

"  Why  did  you  do  this  ?  "  inquired  the  Judge.  "  Tell  tho  whole 
truth,  girl,  or  beware  of  the  consequences." 

"  Because/'  she  answered,  with  a  little  less  difficulty,  "  Monsieur 
Richard  had  told  mo,  ever  since  Monsieur  Raoul's  return  from  Paris, 
always  to  tell  him  everything  that  went  on  between  Monsieur  Baool 
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tad  {he  Ch&iean,  and  partioolarly  whatever  concerned  Monsieur  Raonl 
and  Mademoiselle  Y^vette." 

**  And  yon  were  so  intimate  with  Monsionr  Richard  that  yon  impli- 
dily  obeyed  aU  his  commands  ?  "  added  the  Judge. 

Uie  girl  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  her  reply  was 
inaudible.  Monsieur  Bichard  was  now  called  as  a  witness  and  sworn 
m.  He  looked  ghastly.  He  said  the  heat  and  his  long-continued 
state  of  ill  health  made  him  quite  faint.  The  President  ordered  a 
efaair  to  be  brought  for  the  witness.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
Mm,  Why  he  had  given  to  Louise  Jubine  the  directions  she  had 
stated,  he  said  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
that  Louison  had  invented  the  entire  story.  And  so  saying,  ho 
attempted  to  make  light  of  it,  and  smile,  but  his  lips  stuck  to  his 
teeth  as  though  they  were  gummed,  and  the  smile  wouldn't  come. 

All  this  time  the  bucheron  had  remained  immovable,  muttering  his 
prayers,  telling  his  beads,  and  gazing  at  the  crucifix.  '*  Prosper 
Morel!  "  ^id  the  President,  ''  do  you  still  persist  in  declaring  that 
Baoul  de  Morville  was  not  your  accomplice  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  him ! "  reiterated  the  old  man,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience.     '^  I  have  said  so  all  along. 

**  Then  who  was  your  accomplice  ?  '* 

"  I  will  not  answer  that,"  mumbled  the  woodcutter,  *'  I  murdered 
my  master.  Let  me  go  to  my  doom  in  peace.  Let  me  go  to  my 
expiation  I " 

'*  Prosper  Morel !  *'  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Cure,  in  a  loud,  solemn 
tone,  and  the  prisoner  rose  to  his  feet  mechanically,  and  stood  stiff, 
as  a  soldier  at  "attention."  **  Prosper  Morel!"  ho  repeated,  **I 
told  you  to  distrust  your  "own  heart,  and  to  beware  of  revenge  ;  but 
the  truth  must  out.  You  must  speak,  for  your  silence  will  cause  a 
second  murder  to  be  committed." — ^The  Breton  shook  and  shrunk 
into  himself. — **  Prosper  Morel !  as  you  hope  at  your  last  hour  for 
forgiveness  from  Him," — and  the  priest  stretched  forth  his  arm  and 
pointed  at  the  figure  of  Christ  over  the  tribunal, — **  tell  the  whole 
truth  now !  The  innocent  must  be  saved.  Who  was  it  tempted  you 
to  murder  Martin  Prevost  ?  " 

The  old  man  clutched  his  beads  with  a  tight^ir  grasp,  and  as  though 
compeUed  by  a  power  he  dared  not  resist.  **  Monsieur  Richard ! "  he 
said,  in  a  hollow  tone,  and  then  took  to  telling  his  beads  again,  as 
tiiough  he  were  telling  them  for  his  very  soul. 
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THE    SENTENCE. 

The  whole  situation  was  altogether  changed  by  the  arrest  and  impri- 
fosment  of  Bichard  Prevost,  which  ensued  immediately  on  Prosper's 
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confession.  After  the  first  few  preliminary  questions  had  been  pnt  to 
the  woodcutter  and  to  his  newly-discovered  accomplice,  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  day  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  dose,  and  the  trial  wa8 
suspended  for  two  or  three  days,  while  a  &esh  act  of  indictment  was 
made  out,  which  placed  Monsieur  Eichard  by  the  side  of  the  other 
two  prisoners,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  Martin  Provost. 
During  this  short  lapse  of  time  poor  Yevctte  had  other  terrible 
battles  to  fight ;  but  nothing  daunted  her  now,  and  she  fought  all  her 
enemies  stoutly, — even  her  father  and  sister.  As  might  be  supposed. 
Mademoiselle  Felicie's  virtuous  resentment  passed  all  description,  and 
she  was  for  adopting  the  most  stringent  measures.  The  Yicomte  had 
decreed  the  immediate  removal  of  his  erring  child  to  her  convent  at 
Poitiers,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  supplications  of  the  Cure  of 

D .    The  Admiral  proposed  that  a  first  cousin  of  his  own,  an 

elderly  widow  lady,  inhabiting  a  country  house  in  the  environs  of  the 
Chef  Lieu,  and  proverbial  for  the  severity  of  her  morals  and  piety, 
should  take  charge  of  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour  till  her  marriage 
with  Monsieur  de  Morville.  ''She  shall  never  marry  him/'  had 
replied  the  Yicomte. 

VfhcvL  this  was  repeated  to  Yevette,  she  merely  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  note  to  her  father,  of  which  she  sent  a  copy  to  her  sister  also.  It 
only  contained  these  words  ; — **  You  have  forced  me  into  rebellion, 
when  all  I  asked  was  humbly  to  implore  your  pardon.  Marry  Raonl 
I  will.  I  would  have  married  him  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  If  any 
obstacle  be  put  in  the  way  of  this  union,  and  of  my  possibility  of 
doing  my  duty  and  ensuring  his  happiness,  I  will  proclaim  the 
betrothal  of  my  sister  to  Bichard  Prcvost  in  all  its  details.  I  am 
driven  to  this.  I  would  rather  die  than  do  it,  but  I  will  not  sacrifice 
Eaoul."  The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  unnatural  and  abandoned 
girl  might  do  what  she  chose,  and  go  whither  she  listed ;  that  her 
father  cast  her  off,  and  desired  never  again  to  hear  her  name. 

Ft'licie's  secret  was  saved,  and  the  Admiral,  accompanied  by  the 
Cure,  placed  Yevctte  under  the  care  of  the  Baronne  de  Previllc,  who 
for  the  time  being  promised  to  be  as  a  mother  to  her. 

The  trial  was  resumed  three  days  after  its  suspension,  and  in  the 
corner  of  the  seat  devoted  to  the  accused  was  now  seated  Monsieur 
llichard,  a  miserable  object  truly ;  so  wizened  and  shrivelled  that 
twenty  years  seemed  to  have  passed  over  him ;  and  as  he  sat,  with  his 
head  propped  upon  a  pillow,  he  perpetually  smelt  at  a  bottle  of  eau-de- 
Cologne,  and  seemed  for  ever  trying  to  persuade  himself  that,  rich 
as  he  was,  no  harm  could  in  the  end  come  to  him.  His  defence  of 
himself  was  so  utterly  weak  and  silly,  he  so  evidently  broke  down  the 
instant  ho  was  seized  in  the  pitiless  machinery  of  legal  investigation, 
that  morally  his  guilt  was  plain  at  once,  and — said  the  technical  men 
— ''  he  deprived  the  case  of  all  its  interest  from  the  outset." 

Baoul^s  position  was  now  a  totally  altered  one,  and  his  whole  bearing 
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showed  iL  He  imew  bis  innocence  was  trimnphaniJy  proved,  and  he 
could  afford  to  feel,  if  not  pity  for  the  two  wretched  men  between 
yAaok  he  stood,  at  all  events  awe  at  what  was  likely  to  be  the  judgment 
te  their  crime.  The  aspect  of  old  Prosper  had  also  undergone  a 
change*  All  traces  of  insanity  had  disappeared,  but  a  terrible  war 
was  being  waged  by  the  Breton  between  his  gratified  revenge  and 
his  stnmg  desire  not  to  impenl  his  immortal  soul.  Every  now  and 
then  a  ^ance  of  tiger-like  fierceness  shot  out  from  his  eyes,  and 
vent  scorching  over  his  fellow-culprit,  to  be  suddenly  atoned  for 
bj  conyalsive  mntterings  of  prayers. 

Xhe  story  told  by  Prosper  Morel  was  simply  this ; — His  master  had, 
i^on  the  last  complaint  made  against  him  by  the  Maire  for  poaching, 
diseharged  him  with  such  exceeding  harshness,  that  he  had  vowed  to 
be  revenged.  Besides,  he  had  no  earthly  means  of  gaining  his  bread ; 
tad  he  was  frightened  past  all  reasoning  by  the  prospect  of  .dying 
of  hnnger  in  a  ditch.  Well ;  his  old  master  gave  him  a  respite,  and 
consented  to  keep  him  on  '^  for  this  oi^ce ; "  but  he.  Prosper,  did 
aot  forgive  his  master,  and  his  fright  endured,  for  he  felt  he  might 
be  sent  adrift  at  any  hour.  Of  this  state  of  his  mind  <<  Monsieur 
Biehard,*'  as  he  always  called  him,  took  advantage ;  and  only  a  very 
fcw  days  after  old  Prevost  had  agreed  to  give  the  bucheron  another 
faial,  the  young  man  tempted  him  to  his  fall. 

!Qie  following  was  the  mode  of  perpetration  of  the  deed : — On  the 
lii^t  of  the  Idth  of  October  the  bucheron,  who  was  lying  in  wait  in 
ihe  kitchen  garden  just  beyond  the  courtyard,  was  introduced  by 
Prevost  into  the  latter*s  own  room,  while  Madame  Jean 
giving  his  supper  to  Nicholas  down  in  the  kitchen.  Nothing  could 
be  easier,  and  concealment  was  perfect.  Monsieur  Richard  pretexted 
one  of  his  feverish  headaches ; — said  good-night  to  his  uncle, — who 
was,  as  usual,  busy  with  accounts, — and  retired  to  his  own  room,  where 
he  had  concealed  Prosper. 

The  only  little  circumstance  that  was  at  all  out  of  the  common  way 
was  elicited  from  Madame  Jean  in  her  testimony  as  to  what  had 
oeenxred  on  that  night.  Monsieur  Richard,  she  said,  invariably  slept 
without  a  night-light,  having  on  a  table  by  his  bed-side  a  candle  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  lucifer-matches.  On  the  night  of  the  Idth,  how- 
ever, he  said  he  should  like  a  night-lamp,  for  that  the  pain  in  his  head 
was  so  severe  that  he  might,  perhaps,  not  have  strength  to  strike  a 
light,  should  he  want  one  during  the  night.  A  lamp  was  accordingly 
placed  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  prevented  Richard  Prevost  from 
being  in  the  dark^  all  alone  with  the  future  murderer  of  his 
miele. 

The  bCkcheron's  description  of  the  hours  that  then  elapsed  was  that 
he  himself  had  slept  a  good  part  of  the  time,  but  that,  whenever  he 
woke  np,  he  saw  Monsieur  Richard  in  his  arm-chair,  sitting  up  reading 
by  the  light  of  the  little  lamp.    About  five  o'clock,  he  said,  the  atmo- 
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sphere  grew  chilly,  and  Monsieur  Richard  shivered  very  much,  and 
got  up  and  took  a  bottle  from  a  cupboard,  and  gave  him, — Prosper 
Morel, — a  glass  of  something  to  drink,  which  made  him  feel  reckless 
of  anything  or  anybody.  It  was  neither  brandy  nor  rum  ; — ^he  knew 
the  taste  of  both ;  it  was  a  white  liquor,  very  strong,  but  very  bitter* 
Monsieur  Bichard  then  softly  opened  his  door,  beckoned  Prosper  on, 
and  they  crossed  over  the  passage  to  the  lumber-room,  where,  with 
the  implements  the  Breton  had  in  his  pockets,  they,  without  making 
the  least  noise,  took  out  the  window-pane.  That  done, — which  was 
the  work  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — they  went  back  into  Monsieur 
Richard's  room,  and  waited  till  Madame  Jean  should  have  got  up  and 
gone  out  to  mass,  and  Nicholas  have  set  forth  on  the  errand  to  the 
post-office  which  Monsieur  Bichard  knew  had  been  given  him  over- 
night. A  few  minutes  before  half-past  six  the  house  was  empty  of 
every  one  save  Martin  Prevost.  When  they  heard  the  house  door 
close  on  Madame  Jean,  Monsieur  Bichard  unlocked  his  room-door,  let 
out  Prosper  Morel,  and,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  room  upstairs, 
whispered  these  words ;  *'  Whatever  ready  money  there  is  in  the 
caisso  shall  be  yours." 

''  And  then  I  went  upstairs  and  did  it,'*  said  the  old  man ;  *'  and 
when  all  was  over  I  stamped  three  times  on  the  floor, — as  we  had 
agreed  I  should  do  ; — and  Monsieur  Bichard  came  up,  but  he  onljr 
came  to  the  door.  He  would  not  come  in.  He  pointed  to  a  small 
deal  box  standing  on  the  drawers.  I  brought  it  to  him.  Then  he 
said  I  must  empty  the  large  open  drawer  of  the  caisse,  over  which  - 
*  Monsieur  *  had  been  standing  when  I  struck  him.  I  did  so.  He 
put,  as  I  have  already  stated,  all  the  gold  and  notes  and  pocket-books 
into  the  deal  box,  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  then,  too,  he  showed  me 
the  shoes,  and  I  shut  *  Monsieur's '  door,  and  we  went  downstairs, 
and  I  got  away.**  The  bucheron  said  he  supposed  Monsieur  Richard 
had  gone  to  bed  directly  after  he  had  seen  him, — Prosper, — safely  on 
the  other  side  of  the  courtyard. 

To  all  this  Bichard  Prevost  opposed  only  the  weakest  system  of 
defence,  and  so  utterly  miserable  was  his  whole  attitude,  that  upon 
the  face  of  the  eminent  barrister  appointed  to  defend  him,  and  lured 
down  from  Paris  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  at  almost  the  cost  of  his 
own  weight  in  gold,  you  might  read  the  blankest  disappointment^ 
and  something  nearly  akin  to  disgust.  His  sagacity,  however,  quickly 
told  him  that  on  his  own  client  could  he  rest  no  hopes  of  success  ;  bat 
that  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  Breton's  character  must  depend  his 
last  chance  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  his  client's  fate.  So  be 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  absolute  madness  of  the  woodcutter,  and 
built  the  entire  system  of  the  defence  on  the  fact  of  Pi*osper  having 
been  the  only  murderer,  and  all  the  rest  being  simply  hallucination* 
But  this  did  not  now  suit  the  old  man's  humour :  he  had  been  brou^t 
to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  now  that  it  was  told,  be  strennoiidy 
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rafiisicd  every  aitempi  to  impugn  the  thorough  accuracy  of  his  depoed- 

HtXDB. 

**1  was  discharged  hy  the  Juge  d*Instruction  as  innocent/*  said  he. 
**  I  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  I  was  free !  If  the  truth,  and  the  fear 
itf  God's  justice  had  not  driven  me  to  it,  I  needed  never  to  he  where 
I  now  am.  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  deed,  I  did  not  seem  to 
iDiiid  it  much, — only  I  did  not  like  seeing  anything  that  reminded  me 

of  *  M onsieiir.'     I  lived  up  yonder,  only  coming  down  into  D to 

dniTch.  But  I  took  to  getting  sleepless  at  nights;  and  in  all  my 
dzeama,  when  I  did  sleep,  I  saw  my  old  master,  and  he  pursued  me 
ad  hannted  me.  He  said  he  could  not  get  up,  and  I  have  some- 
times felt  him  crawling  ahout  my  feet,  and  catching  hold  of  them,  and 
asking  me  to  help  him  to  get  up.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  the  judgment 
of  God  came,  and  on  All  Souls'-day  of  last  year  He  put  it  into 
Monsieiir  le  Cure's  mouth  to  say  the  words  that  were  to  save  my 
Krai.  Since  then  you  know  all.  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  mur- 
tiered  my  master,  and  now,  for  the  love  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,  let 
me  go  to  my  doom ;  let  me  expiate  what  I  have  done,  and  secure  the 
salvation  of  my  soul !  "  Beyond  this  he  would  not  go,  hut  every  one 
felt  he  had  told  the  truth,  and  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  French  bar 
woold  have  been  powerless  to  alter  their  conviction. 

When  the  presiding  Judge  put  it  to  the  jury  whether  the  three 
aeeused  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Martin  Prevost,  those  twelve 
nise  citizens  returned  to  the  box  after  a  five  minutes'  absence,  and 
their  foreman  gave  as  a  verdict  that,  as  to  the  accused  De  Morville, 
not  so  much  as  a  shade  of  suspicion  rested  upon  him ;  that,  as  to  the 
other  two,  they  found  Bichard  Prevost  and  Prosper  Morel  guilty  of 
the  wilful  murder  of  Martin  Prevost,  but  with  **  extenuating  circum- 
stances !  '* 

Whether  these  wonderful  "  circumstances,"  inseparable,  as  it  would 
now  seem,  firom  the  verdict  delivered  upon  every  diflScult  case  in 
France,  were  really  attributable  to  the  complications  of  the  trial  itself, 
which  passed  the  understanding  of  the  jury,  or  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  drfendant's  counsel,  was  never  known. — That  eloquent  pleader 
nid  the  whole  was  owing  to  him,  and  he  was  paid  in  proportion. 
The  sentence  was,  of  course,  penal  servitude  for  life. 
When  the  sentence  was  passed,  Bichard  Prevost  had  fainted,  and 
had  to  be  carried  away  apparently  lifeless,  and  the  Breton  dropped 
his  heads  firo^i  his  hands,  and  stood  transfixed.  When  the  gendarmes 
touched  him  and  forced  him  to  move,  he  clasped  his  hands  as  if  in 
agony,  and  went  his  way  between  the  two  guardians  of  the  law, 
muttering  the  **  De  profundis  **  over  and  over,  with  the  convulsive 
srdonr  of  sheer  despair. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

GONCLUSION. 

Dt}BiKa  the  few  days  that  the  bucheron  remained  in  prison  previous 
to  his  removal  to  his  permanent  place  of  detention,  he  was  quite 
inconsolable,  and  inaccessible  even  to  the  arguments  of  the  Cnr6 
who  attended  him  constantly.  His  one  fixed  idea  being  that  the 
sacrifice  of  blood  was  alone  valuable,  and  that  by  his  death  alone 
could  he  expiate  his  crime.  Prosper  regarded  himself  as  doomed  to 
eternal  punishment  through  the  unbelief  of  his  judges.  The  notion 
that,  from  sheer  impiety,  the  earthly  umpires  of  his  fate  had  refused 
to  help  him  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  so  filled  the  Breton  with  rage, 
that  every  now  and  then  he  gave  it  vent  in  the  most  fiercely  gloomy 
denunciations  against  all  his  countrymen  in  general,  but  in  particular 
against  those  of  the  spot  where  he  had  sinned  and  been  sentenced. 
It  was  of  no  use  that  the  Cure  sought  to  persuade  him  that,  by 
submission,  he  might  expiate  his  crime  ;  and  that  the  long-enduring 
silent  horrors  of  penal  servitude  might  be  turned  to  an  even  better 
account  than  death.  It  was  all  of  no  use.  Death  was  his  chimera, — 
his  passion, — and  he  despaired  because  he  had  been  deprived  of  it. 

The  two  last  days,  however,  of  his  stay  in  prison  he  had  become 
more  calm,  had  quietly  partaken  of  his  prison  fare ;  and,  when  told 
that  four-and- twenty  hours  later  ho  would  be  ^'  translated  "  to  hie 
final  destination,  he  had  asked  pardon  of  his  jailer  for  all  the  trouble 
he  had  given  him.  When  his  cell  was  opened  the  next  morning  he 
was  found  dead.     He  had  hung  himself. 

The  means  by  which  he  achieved  his  end  were  not  easy.  Dressing 
himself  in  his  upper  clothing,  he  had  taken  off  his  shirt  and  twisted  it 
into  a  thick  rope.  He  had  contrived  to  draw  his  bed  under  the  kind 
of  square  loophole  which  served  him  as  a  window,  and  heaping  table 
and  chair  upon  the  bed,  had  been  able  to  reach  to  the  iron  bars, 
round  which  he  managed  to  knot  his  newly-invented  cord.  The  rest 
was  not  difi'jult.  It  merely  required  the  overthrow  of  the  chair  and 
table.  Both  were  found  upon  the  ground.  The  old  man  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  had  carried  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Law.  In  his  dark  superstitious  mind  the  fact  of  the  punishment  eon- 
Btituted  everything,  and  in  his  craving  to  be  redeemed  by  paying  the 
price  of  blood,  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  sin  of  self-murder. 

As  to  Bichard  Prevost,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  his  sentence^ 
for  he  never  left  his  bed  again,  and  lingered  two  months  in  the  jaO- 

infirmary.      He   shrunk  from  the  Cure  of  D ,  but  longed  for 

doctors,  for  he  fancied  they  could  make  him  live ;  and  he  loved  life  so 
dearly  i  It  was  all  one  that  life  was  to  be  infamy.  It  was  life  ! — 
That  it  was  to  be  poverty,  labour,  silence,  solitude, — ^no  matter;  it  was 
to  be  life  I — ^To  go  on  breathing,  feeding,  sleeping,  and  waiting  for  fbe 
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sext  day !  Dr.  Javal  eame  from  Cholot,  and  ezamined  bim,  and  said 
tbere  was  no  need  for  him  to  die ;  and  Richard  canght  at  this,  and 

vonld  have  kissed  Dr.  JavaFs  hands ;  and  the  old  doctor  from  D , 

with  a  qneer  sort  of  expression  on  his  face,  ohserved,  that  there 
ini^t  be  no  need  for  him  to  die,  but  that  the  great  difficnlty  was  that, 
■omebow  or  other,  be  conldn*t  live.  ''  People  will  die  sometimes,'' 
s»d  be,  "although  we  think  they  ought  to  remain  alivo/'  After 
passing  tbrongb  a  species  of  typhus-fever,  and  jaundice,  and  then 
t  low  fever  that  resemhled  ague,  Bichard  Prevost  was  obliged  to 
hear  that  he  bad  not  many  days  to  live,  and  that  he  had  better  wind 
ip  bia  aeconnts  with  the  other  world.  This  announcement  terrified 
hm  less  than  bad  been  supposed,  for  his  strength  was  so  exhausted 
Alt  the  tight  grip  itself  with  which  he  had  held  life  was  relaxing, 
nd  he  would  probably  let  existence  go  without  any  very  great 
itnigi^e* 

And  BO  it  was.  When  "  the  time  came,"  he  had  no  longer  any 
power  left  wherewith  to  retain  what  he  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  use, 
or,  indeed,  to  comprehend.  He  sent  to  St.  Philbert  for  the  Abbe 
b  Boy,  and  confessed  to  him.     The  strong  piety,  the  robust  faith  of 

ihe  Core  of  D were  too  much  for  him ;  ho  dreaded  them,  and 

fivesaw  comfort  in  the  small  practices  and  small  prayers,  in  the 
nedals,  beads,  and  images  of  the  narrow-minded  priest  of  St.  Phil- 
fcert.  He  wanted  some  one  to  hush-up  his  conscience  and  tell  him 
*'  not  to  be  afraid ; "  and  this  he  got.  The  Abbe  lo  Boy,  indeed, 
eaDed  bis  end  an  edifying  one ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
ipoke  of  it,  very  nearly  ran  the  risk  of  inspiring  naughty  boys  with 
the  notion  that  crime  was  a  fine  thing  if  it  necessarily  brought  about 
lach  sweet  humility  in  the  departing  criminal.  Eichard  Prevost 
confessed.  Yes,  confessed  everything !  and  did  not  seem  to  find 
any  particular  hardship  therein. 

When  all  was  told,  of  course  the  Abbe  le  Boy  impressed  upon  his 
penitent  the  necessity  of  making  public  whatever  was  not  of  a  private 
nature  in  his  confession ;  so  that,  while  the  name  of  Felicio  was  never 
goessed  at  by  a  living  creature,  the  details  of  the  crime  Bichard  had 
instigated  were  fully  revealed.  Every  word  the  Breton  had  spoken 
was  strictly  true.  Bichard  Provost  had  tempted  him  to  murder  the 
old  man,  and  the  murder  was  committed  precisely  as  Prosper  Morel 
bad  stated.  The  one  thing  alone  about  which  Bichard  really  did 
seem  to  care  was  Baoul  de  Morvillo's  forgiveness,  which,  of  course, 
was  generously  granted.  He  said  he  could  not  withstand  what  the 
orcnmstances  of  Baonl's  letter  prompted  him  to  do  ;  and  once  that 
letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Jugo  d*Instruction,  things  took  their  own 
eonrse,  and  Bichard  Prevost  believed  himself  safe. 

He  bad  heard  with  terror  of  the  "  capital  B's  *'  drawn  by  Prosper 
amongst  bis  other  figures,  and  resolved  to  invent  some  means  of 
destroying  them; — ^for  be  thought  they  indicated  an  intention  on 
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Prosper*8  part  to  accuse  him.  He  had  naturally  kept  watch  on  Raoul, 
— ^and  enlisted  Louison  for  that  purpose  into  his  service ; — ^for  he  never 
know  what  might  occur ;  and  when  he  read  Ybvette's  note  to  the 
latter,  he, — ^Richard, — ^felt  certain  that  there  must  he  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  night  for  the  employment  of  which  Baoul  could  never  account. 
By  this  he  profited ;  stole  out  of  his  own  house  hy  the  hack  way^ 
went  up  to  the  hucheron^s  shed,  found  him  asleep,  effaced  all  trace 
of  the  fatal  letters,  and  believed  no  ono  had  seen  him  ;  but  persuaded 
himself  that,  had  any  one  done  so,  it  would  he  easy  to  turn  suspicion 
towards  Monsieur  de  Morville. 

When  Richard  Prevost  had  ended  his  terrible  confession,  the  Abb6 
le  Boy  began  to  indulge  in  descriptions  of  the  various  and  irresistible 
forms  which  '<the  demon''  takes  in  order, to  lead  men  astray;  and 
by  sheer  force  of  habit,  he  warned  his  penitent,  as  if  there  were  any 
further  opportunities  of  transgression  lying  before  him.  Above  all, 
he  was  hard  upon  Satan,  for  having  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
unwitting,  and  so  pious,  and  well  brought  up  Mademoiselle  FeHcie  I 
''It  is  always  thus ! "  said  he ;  '* it  is  by  that  most  unholy,  most 
abominable  of  all  passions,  love,  that  the  demon  plots  the  fall  of  men* 
If  you  had  not  been  driven  to  madness  by  your  unhappy  uncle's 
refusal  to  allow  you  to  aspire  to  the  object  of  your  choice,  you  would 


never ** 


The  dying  man  stopped  him.  *<  Pardon,  mon  pSre,"  he  whispered, 
laying  his  cold  clammy  fingers  on  the  priest's  arm,  '*  I  am  innocent 
there ; — quite  innocent ;  it  was  not  for  Mademoiselle  Felicie ;  I  conld 
have  done  without  her  I  but  I  saw  that  my  uncle  might  live  a  long 
time,  and  that  I  might  die  before  he  did  even ;  that,  at  best,  I  should 
probably  be  long  past  my  youth  when  I  got  his  money ;  and  that 
seemed  to  me  so  very,  very  sad,  so  unjust,  that  it  became  unbear- 
able ;  and  I  was  tempted,  as  I  have  told  you.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
truth,  the  entire  truth.  Not  Mademoiselle  Felicie  I  no,  no  !  I  really 
could  have  done  without  her ! "  And  that  was  the  truth,  and  the 
Abbe  le  Boy  was  glad  that  it  was  so. 

And  so  the  cause  of  sin  was  not  love,  but  greed.  Impatience ! 
impatience  to  enjoy ! 

One  person, — the  only  one  from  whom  no  secret  could  be  kept, — 
fully  confirmed  Bichard  Prevost's  statement,  and  that  person  was 
Madame  Jean.  '<  Seigneur  Jesus  1'*  said  she,  when  the  priest  of 
St.  Philbert  talked  with  her  over  her  deceased  young  master.  ''I 
should  never  have  suspected  Monsieur  Bichard  of  loving  any  one. 
I  won  t  swear  that  he  was  capable  of  becoming  a  saint  for  money, 
but  I  would  have  sworn  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  a  crime 
for  love  1 "  Now  Madame  Jean  herself  did,  four  weeks  after  Bichard 
Prevost's  demise,  marry  the  Brigadier  de  Gendarmerie,  and  she  gave 
as  a  reason  that,  '*  you  couldn't  tell  whom  to  trust  I  "  which  onigniA* 
tical  sentence  was  interpreted  by  the  evil-minded  into  meanisg  that 
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fKidanie  Jean  was  afraid,  if  she  did  not  marry  the  gendarme,  of  hcing 
■ordered  by  him  in  order  that  he  might  steal  her  money. 
As  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie,  her  situation  became  promptly  a  satis- 
&etory  one, — ^which  was  gratifying,  considering  what  a  practical,  right- 
thiDkiiig,  meritorions  young  person  she  was,  with  so  well-regulated 
a  mind  !     **'  All  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,'*  said  the  public.     She 
wenty  immediately  after  the  trial,  to  stay  at  Tours,  with  the  worldly- 
minded  relative  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  her  and  her 
aster  Paris  newspapers.     There   she   completely  enslaved  a  stout, 
good-looking,  middle-aged  colonel,  almost  as  well-bom  as   he  was 
intellectaally  common-place,  and  possessed  of  fortune  sufficient  to 
render  the  post  of  mistress  of  his  house  an  agreeable  one.     With  him 
Felicie  do  Yerancour  contracted  a  marriage  which  was  a  model  for  all 
proper  and  sensible  marriages  between  well-bom  people.     No  hint  of 
her  BO  nearly  becoming  Madame  de  Ghateaubreville  with  the  thousands 
a  year  of  the  then  unsuspected  criminal  to  spend,  and  for  which, 
Ittd  the  position  been  achieved,  the  whole  department  would  havo 
courted   her ; — no  hint  of  this  will  over,  believe  me,  get  abroad. 
F^cie  will  always,  as  she  does  now,  go  into   that  society  which 
deems  itself  the  best,  and  in  it  she  will  continue  to  bo  esteemed 
and  hononred,  being  at  the  same  time  only  just  enough  pitied,  to 
prevent  her  being  envied,  for  her  close  connection  with  that  blame- 
able  yoong  woman  her  sister,  whom,  to  the  end  of  time,  FeUcie  will 
vith  a  shudder  of  mourning  virtue  style  '*  that  unfortunate  creature ! " 

And  what  of  Vevette  ?  No  opposition  of  any  kind  being  oflercd 
by  the  Vicomtc,  the  necessary  formalities  were  accomplished,  and 
Baoul  and  Vevette  became  man  and  wife,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  the  Cure  of  D ,  and  the  Admiral  being  the  chief  wit- 
ness. The  Cure  made  them  no  discourse  upon  the  occasion,  he  only 
blessed  them  from  the  depths  of  his  very  heart,  and  solemnl}-  told 
ibem  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

The  Admiral  immediately  offered  a  home  to  Eaoul  and  his  Avifo, 
until  he  c^uld  find  some  emplojTncnt  for  the  former.  They  all  pro- 
ce€rded  to  Paris,  taking  "with  them  Monsieur  do  Morvillo  the  elder, 
"vhosc  unconscious  state  saved  him  from  all  the  miseries  which  had 
fallen  on  those  nearest  to  him.  The  Admiral's  means  were  not  large, 
bat  he  was  respected,  and  had  influence.  He  soon  obtained  for  his 
nephew  the  post  of  vice-consul  in  one  of  the  Spanish  llepublics  of 
South  America.  It  was  an  unhealthy  place,  where  no  man  of  any 
value  would  go,  but  where,  if  he  could  contrive  to  preserve  life, 
fortune  ought  be  honestly  made  by  a  clever  enterprising  man.  Of 
tomse  Baoul  accepted,  and  so  did  Vevette,  and  they  went  forth 
together  hand  in  hand,  serene  and  grave,  trustful  in  Providence,  and 
convinced  that  total  unselfishness  alone,  and  passionate  devotion  to 
another,  can  sweeten  the  solemnity  of  life. 

In  the  world  they  left  behind  them,  both  were  severely  judged. 
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After  the  first  emotion  was  over,  the  public  unanimously  condemned 
poor  Yevette,  and  the  masculine  port  of  the  community  wore  angrily 
taken  to  task  by  all  their  female  relatives  if  they  allowed  an  expres- 
sion of  interest  or  compassion  for  her  to  escape  them.  '<  What  an 
example  for  Julie  or  Marie,  or  Catherine  or  Louise  I "  That  was 
the  argument  used,  and  it  never  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  the  brow- 
beaten male,  whenever  it  was  applied  to  him,  hung  his  head  and 
felt  small ;  and  so  poor  Y6vette  came  to  be  regarded  everywhere 
as  a  black,  black  sheep,  and  in  one  heart  only,  in  that  of  the  Cure  of 
D ,  will  she  for  ever  remain  a  "  6we  lamb." 

If  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Morvillo, — as  is 
very  possible, — ^return  from  their  tropical  exile  wealthy,  and  with  the 
renown  of  excellent  services  attaching  to  Baoul's  name,  they  will  be 
what  is  termed  <<  well  received,''  and  perform  the  irksome  function 
which  is  described  as  "  going  everywhere,"  but  **  Society  "  will  be  on 
its  guard  against  any  intimate  adoption  of  them ;  and  the  institution 
called  in  France  La  Famille  will  regard  them  as  a  menace,  for  Pater 
and  Mater-familias  will  cordially  unite  in  holding  up  their  hands  at 
sight  of  this  erring  couple,  who,  not  content  with  loving,  went  and 
married  for  love. 

That  is  the  real  crime ;  the  mere  love  is  to  be  got  over.  Here  and 
there  a  broken  heart — ^voila  tout !  No  much  harm  therein ;  but  to  go 
marrying  for  love ; — oh  I  no  I 

'*  What  would  become  of  us  all,"  would  cry  Society  in  France,  *^  if 
the  matrimonial  association  were  once  to  be  established  on  the  all-for- 
lovo  principle  1 " 
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Thesb  are  manifestly  two  points  of  view,  distinctly  different  one  from 
the  other,  under  which  the  great  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment is  regarded  by  the  public ;  that,  namely,  which  does  in  truth 
affect  the  Irish  Church,  and  that  which  touches  the  position  of  her 
^ajesty^s  IGnisters.  We  will  frankly  acknowledge  that,  in  our  opinion, 
those  two  YiewB  of  what  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  debate  were  as 
distinctly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters  as 
they  are  to  those  of  the  public ;  and  we  are  disposed  even  to  go  some- 
Tchat  further  than  this  in  our  agreement  with  certain  supporters  of  the 
existing  Government,  and  to  acknowledge  that,  of  the  two  causes  for 
the  debate  which  we  have  stated,  that  which  we  have  named  the  £rst 
may  probably  have  been  regarded  by  those  who  originated  and  con- 
ducted the  debate  as  being,  on  the  special  occasion  in  question,  only 
subsidiary  to  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  natural  that  this  should  have 
been  so  in  the  minds  of  all  eager  and  earnest  politicians.  Whether  the 
Irish  Church  EstabUshment  shall  stand  or  fall  is  doubtless  a  matter 
of  much  more  moment  than  the  life  or  death  of  any  ministry.  But 
the  life  of  the  Irish  Church  did  not  depend  on  the  debate,  whereas 
the  life  of  the  ministry  did.  The  position  of  the  Irish  Church  is  a 
political  question  than  which  none  at  the  present  moment  can  be  of 
greater  moment,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but 
in  regard  to  the  condition*  of  men's  minds  on  the  subject  of  all  Church 
matters, — whether  the  Church  is  to  be  or  is  not  to  be  subordinate  to 
parliamentary  discretion  as  to  its  status  in  these  dominions.  But  we 
may  assert  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  all  liberal  politicians  before 
this  debate  was  commenced  or  planned ;  and  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  express  our  opinion  that  it  has  been  almost  equally  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  liberal,  and  who  would 
defend  the  Irish  Church  to  the  last  gasp  of  their  eloquence  and  the 
last  nib  of  their  pen  if  such  defence  were  any  longer  feasible.  Men 
have  known  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  was  doomed.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  an  Irish  bishop  whispered  in  our  ears  that, 
if  this  or  that  had  been  done,  the  Establishment  would  have  been 
saved  for  another  ten  years !  That  was  the  opinion  of  an  earnest 
friend, — ^but  of  a  friend  who  knew  that  it  was  dying.  The  Irish 
Church  has  been  as  a  tree  dead  and  waiting  the  axe,  of  which  men 
have  said,  now  for  many  days,  that  it  should  no  longer  cumber  the 
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ground.  But  we  in  England  are  slow  in  such  movements.  A  tree 
must  be  verj'  dead  indeed, — absolutely  dead, — before  we  raise  the 
axe  against  it.  And  when  it  be  thus  dead,  the  cutting  of  it  down 
becomes  to  us  always  a  matter  of  party  contest.  And  then,  the  thing 
to  be  done  being  a  certainty, — a  foregone  conclusion, — the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  done  depends  upon  the  need  for  a  party  fight  rather  than 
on  the  merits  of  the  thing  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

We  insist  upon  this  at  the  present  moment  because  a  complaint  of 
factious  opposition  has  been  raised  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
supporters, — not  only  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues,  whence  it 
was  natural  that  such  accusation  should  come, — ^but  by  Liberals  also, 
such  as  Earl  Grey,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  seemed  on  this 
occasion  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  party  fighting  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. When  has  such  fighting  not  been  necessary  ?  Is  there  a  man 
living  who  knew  aught  of  what  was  doing  in  1866,  and  who  did  not 
imow  that  the  Reform  debates  were  a  debate  for  power, — a  fight  as 
to  which  party  should  sit  on  which  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  in  debate  may  be  one  of  more  or  less  urgency.  The 
debate  on  a  corn-law,  when  a  people  is  starving,  is  one  of  absolute 
urgency  ;  and  in  such  a  case  factious  opposition, — an  opposition  con- 
ducted for  party  purposes, — would  be  incredibly  wicked.  Conse- 
quently the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  was  about  to  repeal 
the  corn-laws  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine  was  not  factious,  was 
not  a  party  opposition.  The  men  who  divided  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  the  small  remnant  of  the  House  who  still 
believed  in  the  corn-laws  as  being  good  for  the  country'  at  large.  The 
debate  on  the  old  Reform  Bill,  when  London  was  in  arms  and  the 
country  thoroughly  aroused,  was  one  of  such  urgency  that  party 
opposition  was  no  longer  possible ;  and  therefore,  in  1881,  party 
opposition  was  at  an  end.  But  subsequent  Reform  Bills  have  been 
different  in  their  nature,  and  have  been  fair  subjects  for  party  fights. 
The  same  may  now  be  said  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  is  of  all  public  matters  the  most  urgent  at  the  present  moment, 
and  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  is  no  doubt  the  salient  point 
in  Irish  matters.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  held  that  because 
Fenianism  has  been  more  or  less  rampant,  therefore  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  must  be  abolished  now,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, — 
as  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  corn-laws  when  the  people  were 
dying.  But  for  that  very  reason, — ^because  the  urgency  is  less, — ^the 
question  is  one  fit  for  a  party  contest. 

We  wonder  whether  Earl  Grey  had  forgotten,  when  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bright  he  deprecated  Mr.  Gladstone's  movement,  that  the  country 
is  keen  to  know  who  are  to  be  its  rulers, — is  specially  anxious  to 
know  who  is  to  be  its  chief  ruler.  When  men  who  at  heart  are 
moderate,  and  who  wish  to  be  reasonable  in  their  politieal  aspirations, 
talk  of  measures  as  being  all-important  as  in  opposition  to  men,  th^ 
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teem  to  forget  that  the  comfort  and  utility  and  easy  working  of  all 
govenunent  depend  very  greatly  on  the  tmst  of  those  who  are 
governed  in  the  men  who  govern  thorn.  We  may  say  that  if  Lord 
Westmeath  and  Mr.  Whalley  were  put  up  to  lead  in  the  Lords  and  in 
the  Commons,  the  country  would  be  very  uneasy,  even  though  the 
two  Honses  should  submit  themselves  to  such  leaders.  We  all  know 
that  the  Houses  would  not  so  submit  themselves,  and  that  such  leading 
is  impossible.  But  the  argument  is  the  same  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Malmesbury, — or  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Bossell.  This  leadership  of  which  we  speak  is  matter  of  extreme 
moment  to  the  country  at  large.  Our  Prime  Minister  is  to  us  our 
ruling  spirit  for  the  time.  To  a  man  whoso  political  feelings  ore  hot 
within  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  anxiety  that  the  leader  in  whom  ho 
believea  should  be  the  leading  man.  And  to  such  a  man,  when  he 
believes  also  that  his  own  party  possesses  an  undoubted  majority,  not 
only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  tho  country,  it  comes  to  be  an 
absolute  wrong,  an  injury  that  afflicts  him  hourly,  that  he,  ha\ing 
ibond  the  way  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  magority  of  his  countrymen, 
ihould  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  those  who  are  excluded  from  such 
lympathy. 

Of  course  the  question  remains,  as  to  the  side  in  politics  to  which 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  belongs.  It  is  open  to  argument  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  minister  who,  of  all  ministers  possible  in  England, 
is  and  would  be  the  most  popular  and  the  most  trusted.  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  argument  there  is  tho  only  fact  to  which  we  can  trust 
lor  showing  us  that  ho  is  not  so  regarded.  He  does  not  command  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  two  last  sessions  of 
Parliament  he  and  his  party  have  enjoyed  ascendancy,  although,  as 
has  been  well  known,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
rat  on  the  benches  opposite  to  him.  How  and  why  this  has  been  so 
we  will  not  now  repeat.  We  trust  that  the  stones  of  the  Cave  and 
the  Tea-room  may  form  episodes  in  Parliamentary  history  from  which 
the  historian  may  be  able  to  draw  useful  lessons.  But  wo  maintain 
that  it  had  become  especially  necessary,  not  simply  for  the  good  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  immediate  followers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberal  side  in  English  politics  generally,  that  it  should  bo  ascertained 
before  a  general  election  took  place  what  is  tho  state  of  tho  present 
House, — so  that  constituencies  might  know  what  men  would  follow 
what  leaders.  We  think  that  the  country  is  not  content  to  be  ruled  by 
Mr.  Disraeli.  We  think  that  the  country  would  be  content  to  bo  ruled 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  acknowledge  readily  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  in  which  we  may  be  wrong  or  right.  Whether  wo  are  wrong 
or  right  nothing  but  a  general  election  can  show.  But  we  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  liberal  leaders  in  the  House  were  right  in  taking  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  showing  us  what  was  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  in  tho  House  at  tho  present  moment. 
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Measures,  not  men,  would  be  a  \exy  good  cry,  if  we  could  have  our 
measures  direct  from  Heaven ;  but,  seeing  that  we  have  to  look  to 
men  for  our  measures, — not  only  for  such  great  measures  as  those 
which  the  country  can  carry  even  against  a  party  in  power,  and  which 
come  up  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years,  but  also  for  those  small 
measures  which,  though  they  do  not  stir  our  pulses,  are  by  their 
frequency  of  equal  importance  to  us, — seeing  that  these  things  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  our  Parliamentary  leaders,  we  are  above  all  things 
anxious  that  Parliament  should  be  led  by  men  in  whom  we  have  con- 
fidence. To  take  gifts  from  Greeks,  to  expect  good  things  from 
un^villing  donors,  to  look  for  real  reform  from  a  party  of  politicians 
who  do  not, — ^who  cannot, — ^love  reform,  is  not  satisfactory.  We, 
the  Liberals,  have  fought  our  Parliamentary  battles  badly  of  late. 
We  acknowledge  so  much.  We  have  been  stiff-necked,  too  confident 
in  our  power  and  numbers,  impatient  of  control,  awkward,  and  for- 
getful of  old  Parliamentary  lessons.  Of  these  faults  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
enjoyed  the  results,  and  we  acknowledge  that  we  grudge  them  to  him. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  country  intended  that  he  should  be  its 
Prime  Minister,  and  we  do  think  that  the  sooner  he  ceases  to  be  so 
the  better  the  country  will  like  it.  That  being  a  plain  and  important 
issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  one  process, — ^by  a  process  known  and 
common, — we  regard  the  charge  of  factious  fighting  in  the  late  debate 
as  fatuous  and  beside  the  mark.  We  desire  to  be  factious,  if  it  be 
factious  to  support  that  faction  or  side  in  politics  which  is  supported 
by  a  decided  majority  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  strive  by  all  fighting 
that  is  fair  and  constitutional  to  place  that  side  or  faction  in  the 
position  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold. 

No  doubt  such  issue  may  be  raised  on  a  matter  that  is  unworthy,  or 
in  a  manner  that  is  unfair.  In  all  such  battles  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  political  party  that  is  struggling  for  victory  to  achieve 
something  beyond  party  victory, — something  with  the  victory,  some- 
thing that  shall  help  the  good  cause.  We  have  always  thought  that 
a  proposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  ministers  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  as  being  in  itself 
barren.  It  may  become  expedient  that  the  issue  shall  bo  tried  after 
this  barren  fashion ; — ^but  in  that  it  is  barren,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  House  of  Commons  in  its  great  struggles  moves  necessarily  so 
slowly,  and  its  strength  for  work  is  consumed  for  so  long  a  period 
by  the  energy  wanted  for  a  good  stand-mp  fight,  that  it  is  always  well 
that  something  should  be  done  in  the  fighting;  some  evil  thing 
brought  nearer  to  its  grave,  some  good  thing  assisted  towards  its 
birth ;  some  progress  done  beyond  that  of  deciding  who  are  to  be 
the  doers.  Can  any  one  deny  that  such  was  achieved  in  the  debate 
which  went  on  from  the  80th  of  March  to  the  8rd  of  April  ?  We  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
if  he  desired  that  the  liberal  side  of  the  House  should  try  a  fall  with 
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Oie  Government,  to  move  for  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.    He  has 
moved  for  such  a  vote,  and  has  carried  it ;  but  he  has  also,  at  the 
came  time,  taken,  not  the  first, — ^by  no  means  the  first, — ^but  the 
ddef  and  most  effieacions  step  towards  a  great  reform.     It  is  vain  to 
mj  that  beeanse  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  Establishment 
may  pirobably  not  be  carried  in  this  session, — may  possibly  not  be 
carried  by  this  Parliament, — ^that  therefore  the  movement  will  have 
been  fatile,  and  that  nothing  will  have  been  done.     Do  wo  not  all 
know  how  these  things  go,  and  how  great  is  the  efficacy  of  a  decision 
^ven  by  a  fhll  House  of  Commons  after  a  prolonged  debate  ?    Docs 
not  every  note  we  hear,  whether  of  triumph  or  of  wailing,  toll  ns 
that  the  blow  has  been  stricken,  and  that  the  thing  is  accomplished, 
whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil  ?    Does  any  existing  clerical  com- 
moner now  look  forward  to  become  a  peer  as  an  Irish  bishop  ?    Is 
there  a  hope  left  on  the  one  side,  or  a  fear  on  the  other  ?    Do  men 
donbt  now  that  any  new  Queen's  speech  made  by  this  Government 
or  by  that  would  recommend  to  Parliament  the  '*  settlement  '*  of  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  ?    And  yet  we  are  told  that  because 
this  debate  has  taken  place  in  a  moribund  Parliament,  that  it  has 
been  of  itself  nothing,  and  that  its  purpose  has  simply  been  that  of 
&etion.     The  position  of  the  Irish  Church  had  become  the  question 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  neeesbary  that  it  should  be  decided.    And  there 
was  another  question, — ^whether  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  were 
so  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  Government.     That  also  has  been  decided.     The  very  large- 
ness of  the  majority  by  which  these  questions  have  been  answered 
has  in  itself  been  the  strongest  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the  issue 
which  has  been  raised. 

But  there  has  been  another  accusation  made  against  the  opposi- 
tion ; — ^that  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
has  been  introduced  to  the  House  with  indecent  haste.  **  This 
question,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  **  having  been  brought  before  the  House 
and  the  country  somewhat  suddenly,  as  all  will  admit,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  what  was  the  proper  mode  in  which  to  encoun- 
ter it."  He  teDs  us  again,  immediately  aftenvards,  that  the  question 
has  been  brought  forward  **  under  circumstances,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
of  precipitation,"  and  that  it  is  a  question  **  which  attracts  and  even 
alarms  the  public  and  the  House."  Ho  speaks  afterwards  of  the 
want  of  intimation  that  the  subject  was  to  be  brought  forward,  and  is 
aghast  that  Parliament  should  be  invited  to  repeal  the  solemn  muni- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Union  at  eight  days'  notice.  Of  all  accusa- 
tions this  is  really  the  most  absurd.  For  years  past  the  public 
have  been  prepared  for  the  coming  measure  by  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, by  newspaper  articles,  by  pamphlets,  and  by  that  long 
system  of  preparatory  skirmishing,  without  which  no  great  political 
or  ecclesiastical  change  has  a  chunce   of  finding  itself  earned  in 
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England.  The  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded  daily  for  the  last 
ten  years,  till  it  has  grown  to  be  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  is  simply  a 
question  of  time.  And  we  would  ask  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colloagaes 
whether  it  has  generally  been  considered  the  duty  of  an  opposition  to 
give  notice  of  their  movements  to  the  Government,  as  it  is  the  un- 
doubted duty  of  the  Government  to  give  notice  to  Parliament  of  the 
measures  which  they  intend  to  propose  ?  The  details  of  all  great 
measures  must  come  before  our  Parliament  from  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment,— as  must  the  details  of  this  measure  before  it  can  become 
law, — and  it  is  of  course  essential  that  such  details  shall  have  the 
consideration,  not  only  of  members  of  Parliament,  but  also  of  the 
public,  before  they  can  be  passed  and  placed  in  the  book  of  statutes. 
But  we  have  never  heard  that  any  such  duty  rested  on  the  opposition. 
If  the  proposition  of  any  independent  member  be  too  crude,  the  ready 
answer  is  in  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  be  burdened  at  length  with 
hearing  it.  But  to  complain  of  precipitancy  in  regard  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  before  the  country  for  many  years,  and  for 
accepting  which  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
itself  to  be  prepared,  does  appear  to  be  somewhat  vain. 

There  has,  too,  been  much  throwing  of  unnecessary  stones.  When 
such  stones  come  from  glass-houses,  how  can  they  be  efficacious  for 
any  hostile  purpose  ?  Some  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  from  which  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
he  wrote  it,  three  years  since,  did  not  think  that  the  Irish  Church 
question  would  receive  its  solution  so  quickly  as  it  now  appears  likely 
that  it  will  do.  What  the  letter  really  was  no  one,  it  seems,  knows,  as 
it  has  not  been  seen,  nor  is  it  forthcoming.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
owns  that  some  such  letter  was  written,  and  that  since  the  writing  of 
it  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  Have  no  statesmen  changed  their 
opinions  in  other  matters  ?  Did  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Hardy  feel  a 
matured  confidence  in  household  suf&age  three  years  before  they 
introduced  the  measure  to  Parliament  ?  Was  there  no  precipitancy 
there  ? — precipitancy  even  on  the  part  of  Government  ?  Were  we 
prepared  by  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench  for  household 
suffrage,  by  a  long  and  cautious  notice,  before  they  asked  the  House 
to  assent  to  it  ?  There  was  not  even  eight  days*  notice  before  the 
House  was  told  what  it  was  to  expect.  We  think  but  Httle  of  such 
charges  of  inconsistency  against  statesmen,  knowing  that  all  useful 
politicians  must  have  elastic  minds,  capable  of  continued  and  ever 
fresh  education, — of  varying  capacity,  indeed,  in  this  matter, — and 
that  no  leader  in  Parliament  can  afford  to  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast. 
But  such  charges  made  from  one  side  must  bo  answered  by  recrimi- 
nation from  the  other.  Whose  patience  could  suffice  to  endure  in 
silence  charges  of  inconsistency  from  Mr.  Hardy,  and  of  bitterness  o£ 
invective  from  Mr.  Disraeli  ? 
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Wc  assert,  too,  in  reply  to  that  accusation  of  suddenness,  that  the 
whde  of  this  session  and  mnch  of  the  work  of  former  sessions  have 
been  the  customary  preludes  to  the  proposition  which  has  been  before 
the  House,   and  to  the  resolutions  which  are  now  to  be  moved  in 
Conuniitee.     Mr.  Maguire  brought  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  before 
the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  as  it 
VIS  possible,  and  then,  also,  there  was  a  long  debate.     We  think 
thai  the  upshot  of  that  debate  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  Mr. 
lbgaire*8  assertions.     It  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  that  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  though  it  was  characterised  by  that  tone  of  contempt  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  which  has  now  become  the  plainest  mark  of 
the  man,  was  in  essentials  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  other  then 
made.    Mr.  Maguire,  no  doubt,  cairied  with  him  in  the  debate  a  large 
section  of  the  Liberal  party ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  even  with  tho 
ud  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  proving  that  Ireland  is  suffering  much 
wrong,— other  than  that  which  is  incidental  to  this  Church  question. 
There  was  some  slight  movement  of  public  opinion  at  tho  time ;  but  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  American  Fenianism  was  proof  of  any  general 
discontent  in  Ireland.  The  English  people  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  facilities  for  emigration,— in  other  words,  an  opened  pathway  from 
the  crowded  old  world  to  the  free  wealth  of  a  world  that  is  still  new, 
—constituted  an  injury  either  to  those  who  went  or  to  those  who 
remained  behind.  Hents  punctually  paid,  wages  rising  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  people  refusing  to  rebel  when  rebellion  was  brought  to 
their  door,  were  not  symptoms  of  hardship  or  of  discontent.     Two 
Irish  Secretaries  in  two  successive  sessions  had  brought  forward,  but 
had  failed,  from  want  of  urgency  in  the  matter,  to  carry  out,  certain 
measures  for  protecting  tenants  in  the  outlay  of  capital  on  their  hold- 
ings.    That  of  the  Tory  Irish  Secretary,  then  Lord  Naas,  now  Earl 
Mayo,  was  the  better  proposition  of  the  two,  as  it  would  have  enabled 
the  tenant  tu  claim  compensation  for  certain  improvements  made  even 
without  the  landlord's  sanction  ;  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Fortescue  con- 
fined such  claims  to  improvements  to  which  the  landlord  had  given 
his  assent.     The  unreasonableness,  we  may  almost  say  the  absurdity, 
of  those   who    in    their  endeavour   to   prescribe   for  the  material 
grievances  of  Ireland  have  gone  much  beyond  such  moderate  pro- 
positions as  these,  is  the  strong  proof  that  no  greater  measures  of 
relief  are  needed.     We  need  only  allude  to  the  prescription  for  Irish 
malady  which  has  been  offered  to.  us  by  a  man  so  great  as  Mr.  Mill^ 
and  to  tho  manner  in  which  that  prescription  has  been  treated  by 
Lord  Dufferin,  to  show  the  point  which  men  will  retich  when  they 
attempt  to  find  for  a  nation  or  for  a  people  a  royal  road  to  prosperity. 
Nothing  but  industry  will  make  prosperity.    Free  land, — land  abso- 
lutely free, — ^will  not  affect  it.     No  tyranny,  wo  may  almost  say  no 
e\-il  rule,  can  crush  it,  while  industry  is  true  to  itself.     Ireland  is 
entitled  to  be  ruled  justly;    and  it  is   undoubtedly  the   object  of 
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English  law-makers  to  do  her  jnsiice.  She  has  been  injured  by  evil 
laws, — ^though  wo  ninch  donbt  whether  the  injury  so  inflicted  has 
been  as  efficient  in  producing  her  state  of  poverty  as  men  suppose. 
There  remains  the  one  grievance  of  the  Irish  Church, — ^no  loss  a  griev- 
ance in  that  it  is  but  little  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  people  themselves^ 
— and  for  the  honour  of  the  British  Parliament,  if  not  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  it  is  ncccssar}'  that  that  grievance  should  be  removed. 

The  late  debate  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  evil,  and  as 
calling  for  it  removal,  and  not  as  containing  in  any  way  propositions 
for  its  remedy.  ''I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''that  it 
would  become  me,  either  at  the  present  moment  or  at  any  subsequent 
^tagc  of  the  debate  which  may  or  may  not  follow,  to  make  myself 
responsible  in  all  its  important  and  complex  details  for  a  plan  which 
shall  have  for  its  aim  to  give  effect  to  my  purpose."  Had  Mr.  Glad- 
stone been  in  power  when  he  made  his  proposition,  or  had  any  sng* 
gestion  respecting  the  Irish  Church  come  from  the  present  Government, 
it  would  of  course  have  been  necessary  that  the  details  of  a  remedial 
measure  should  be  given.  In  so  vast  a  matter  such  details  must  come 
from  the  Treasury  Bench.  Parliament  is  now  committed  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  is  so  committed  that  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  there  shall  be  men  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
who  will  prepare  such  details.  Begarding  the  matter  in  this  lig^t, 
and  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  bold  assurance  still  ringing  in  our  ears  that  he, 
as  long  as  he  shall  remain  Prime  Minister,  will  oppose  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  the  attempt  that  is  being  made ;  with  Mr.  Hardy's  asser- 
tion before  us  that  the  present  Government  will  as  a  whole  offer  every 
opposition  to  such  a  resolution  as  that  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, we  think  it  certain  that  the  present  Ministry  must  resign 
on  this  question.  That  they  should  do  so  without  an  appeal  to  the 
country, — ^though  such  appool  can  hardly  serve  them, — ^is  not  perhaps 
to  be  expected ;  and  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  a  general 
election  before  the  Reform  Bills  for  the  three  kingdoms  are  in  opera- 
tion is  most  undesirable.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  this  vmy,  the 
measure  may  be  staved  off  for  yet  another  year.  There  will  probably 
be  twelve  more  months  given  for  consideration  of  the  necessary 
details.  But  that  a  substantial  measure  shall  be  proposed  in  the  next 
session  for  the  complete  severance  of  Church  and  State  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  the  country  should  now  be  able  to  regard  as 
certain.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that  a  new  House  of  Commons 
should  be  assembled  so  different  from  the  present  House  as  not  to 
stultify  itself, — and  damnify  itself, — should  it  venture  to  show  a  dis- 
regard for  a  decision  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  56, — and  by  a 
division  in  which  GOO  members  voted. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bound  to  avoid  details  in 
making  his  proposition  from  the  Opposition  benches.  He  fell,  after 
all,  into  the  fault  of  committing  himself  to  too  many  details,  of 
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iodieatiiig  too  minaiely  bis  own  views  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
property  of  ihe  Irish  Chnrch  Establishment  should  be  applied.     With 
titti  wealth  of  thought  and  redundancy  of  words  which  arc  at  the 
ime  time  hia  strength  and  his  failing,  he  could  not  restrain  himself 
finm  an  endeaYOur  to  explain  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would 
ifier  all  lose  but  little.     As  the  whole  endowment  is  proposed  to  be 
tkken  from  the  Church,  this  seemed  to  be  so  paradoxical  and  incxpli- 
oUa,  thai  he  was  obliged  in  his  reply  to  have  recourse  to  close 
eaiculations  to  make  that  intelligible  which  he  had  said  in  his  opening 
^eech.     We  eoidd  wish  that  all  this  had  been  omitted.    It  is  not  to 
2w  desired  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  their  endowment  and  their  establishment  by  arguments  tend- 
ing to  prove  to  them  that  they  will  lose  little  or  nothing.     In  such  a 
natter  the  '*  fiat  justitia  "  is  without  full  expression  of  a  determination 
to  bear  the  consequences  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men. 
Even  though  the  skies  should  fall  on  us  in  the  shape  of  ultra- 
I^otestant  vrrath,  let  justice  be  done.     We  are  told, — most  unjustly 
told, — ^but    told  from  all  sides,  that  Ireland  is  our  Poland,  that  wo 
crash  Ireland,  misrule  Ireland,  drive  the  Irish  out  of  Ireland  by  our 
cruelty, — and  now  this  fact  of  an  Irish  Protestant  Church  Establish- 
ment in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  is  the  one  great  iiyury  that  is 
thrown  in  our  teeth  by  those  who  accuse  us.    It  is  of  ihat  that 
Frenchmen,  Bussians,  and  Americans  speak,  when  they  tell  us  that 
we,  too,  have  our  Poland.    The  Irish  themselves,  indeed,  are  always 
ipeaking  of  something  else.     Some  legislation  that  shall  make  land 
cheaper  to  them  is  what  they  desire ; — and  land  ^vill  be  made 
che^er  for  them  if  by  legislation  we  can  cause  their  property  in  their 
own  labour  and  capital  to  be  more  secure.     But  it  is  of  the  Pro- 
testant Irish  Church  Establishment  that  the  nations  are  talking  when 
they  accuse  us  of  misruling  Ireland.     It  is  that  injustice,  that  anomaly, 
that  wonderful  remnant  of  the  cruelty  of  ascendancy,  that  prevents  us 
nom  going  forth  and  showing  that  our  hands  are  clean.      If  this  bo 
so,  do  not  let  us  gloss  over  what  we  are  doing  by  some  legerdemain 
of  arithmetic  intended  to  prove  that  we  can  take  away  from  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  all  that  it  possesses,  and  yet  leave  it  ueai-ly  as 
rich  as  it  was  before.     No  one  will  believe  in  the  trick  of  coi]guring. 
An  Irish  bishop,  who  has  given  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Irish 
curates,  will  know  that  it  is  not  so  for  him.     The  Irish  squire  who  is 
bringing  up  his  second  son  for  the  Church  will  know  that  it  is  not  so 
for  him.     The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland, — whoso  solicitude  for  the 
foture  welfare  of  Ireland  is  general,  though  they  may  bo  mistaken  in 
the  mode  in  which  they  show  their  care, — ^^vill  not  be  reconciled  to  a 
measure  which  to  them  will  bo  as  the  coming  of  the  day  of  doom,  by 
calculations  made  to  prove  that  the  life  interest  of  incumbents  on  their 
livings  and  glebes  is  equal  to  half  the  money  value  of  the  permanent 
patronage  of  the  living.  And  even  if  there  be  use  in  such  calculations. 
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the  time  for  them  had  not  come  when  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  his  casd*  ~i 
It  was,  we  think,  premature  to  suggest  to  Irish  Protestant  expectants  ,j 
that  their  expectations  could  ever  be  realised,  while  as  yet  no  measm  i 
had  been  prepared,  when  no  primary  principles  on  which  to  foond-s  -^ 
measure  had  been  stated.  It  was  vain  to  try  to  sweeten  the  drau^ty  ^ 
to  gild  the  pill,  to  hide  the  dagger's  point.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speedi  r: 
was  so  conclusive  in  its  reasoning,  and  so  true  in  its  deductions,  thai 
it  needed  no  such  assistance,  and  could  be  made  less  distasteful  bj 
no  such  promises. 

The  strongest  argument  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Iridi 
Church  is  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  and  answered  at  tli9  ] 
close  of  his  speech ; — **  1  know  there  is  a  feeling  in  this  matter  whidi 
it  is  difficult  to  get  over.  There  are  many  who  think  that  to  lay  hands 
on  the  National  Church  Establishment  of  a  country  is  a  profane  and 
unhallowed  act.  I  respect  that  feeling ;  I  sjrmpathise  with  it.  I 
Bjrmpathise  while  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress  it.  .  .  • 
What  is  the  Church  Establishment  but  an  appropriation  of  pubfie 
property,  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and  of  skill  to 
certain  purposes?  And  unless  those  purposes  be  fulfilled,  that 
appropriation  cannot  be  fulfilled."  Who  does  not  feel  some  touch  of 
regret,  some  pang  of  a  pained  sentiment,  in  dealing  ruthlessly,  and 
in  dooming  to  destruction  that  which  is  held  to  be  useful,  holy,  and 
almost  divine  by  so  many  good  men  ?  The  idea  of  the  bloated  Irislr 
rector,  who  hunts  and  drinks  and  is  indifierent,  is  a  fallacy  altogether* 
We  believe  that  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  Ireland  are,  as  a  class^ 
pious,  sincere,  and  energetic  men, — whose  scope  of  energy  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  contracted  as  to  fill  them  with  small  prejudices.  They 
have  thought  that  their  power  of  preaching  and  their  power  of  prayer 
would  be  efficacious  to  turn  the  population  of  Ireland  from  the  religion 
of  Rome  to  their  own.  They  have  had  their  chance,  and  have  failed. 
They  have  preached  and  they  have  prayed  sincerely,  but  without 
efiect.  An  ascendant  Church  is  not  a  Church  prone  to  make  con- 
verts. They  have  failed  altogether,  having  made, — so  to  say, — ^no 
converts.  They  do  not  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  these  endow- 
ments and  establishments  have  been  given  to  them.  They  are  not  the 
pastors  and  instructors  of  the  people, — and,  as  the  ministers  of  an 
endowed  and  established  Church,  they  must  go.  But  they  who  are 
most  keen  for  their  departure  cannot  but  weep  over  their  overthrow. 

If,  however,  this  sorrow  does  not  restrain  us,  if  respect  for  this 
feeling  can  be  overcome,  we  shall  surely  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
quering that  other  repugnance  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
during  the  debate  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pleaded  on  behalf  of 
the  Government, — that,  namely,  which  would  deter  us  from  laying' 
our  unhallowed  hands  on  the  Act  of  Union.  If  anything  be  clear  to 
us,  it  is  this,  that  what  the  lawmakers  of  a  people  have  done, 
the  lawmakers  of  a  people  can  undo.    This,  we  think,  is  so  manifiMrt^ 
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ibt  it  would  hardly  have  required  the  perspicuity  of  Mr.  Coleridge*s 
fignments  to  prove  the  position,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Treasury 
Boehy  in  the  poverty  of  its  means  of  opposition,  had  insisted  so 
fie^oenily  on   the  solemnity  of  those  Acts   of  Parliament  on  the 
iliaigth  of  which  the  Irish  Church  has  been  established.     There  are 
■tny  things  which  Parliament  cannot  do.   It  cannot  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  faith  whieh  a  people  feels  in  a  Church    Establishment. 
When  therefore  Parliament  proposes,  for  certain  reasons,  to  deal  with 
and  to  pnt  an  end  to  such  an  establishment,  though  we  sympathise 
aost  thoroughly  with  the  sufferers,  we  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
iriw  base  their  plea  for  a  stay  of  the  proceeding  of  Parliament  on 
tte  fiMt,  that  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  was  done  by  Parlia- 
nent.     We  hear  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Union,  and  again  wo  hear  of 
die  venality  of  those  by  whom  the  Union  was  achieved.     Neither  the 
solemnity  of  the  Act  of  Union,  if  it  was  specially  solemn,  nor  the 
Tonality  of  its  supporters  can  matter  anything  in  these  days.    Let  the 
Act  of  those  days  have  been  passed  by  means  of  what  worst  cor- 
z^ition  may  have  been  possible,  it  was  not  the  less  law.     And  any 
portion  of  that  law  is  capable  of  repeal,  whenever  it  is  found  to  bo 
unfitted  for  national  purpose.     We  confess,  that  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  based  their  endeavours  to  enlist  the 
eonvictions  of  the  public  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Church  upon  the 
specially   sacred   character  of  the   Act   of  Union.     Any  argument 
fbvnded  on  the  solemnity  of  the  Act  of  Union  is  less  worthy  of  respect- 
fid  attention  than  was  that  used  by  George  III.,  and  by  George  lY., 
trhen  they  pleaded  their  Coronation  Oaths  as  their  excuse  for  opposing 
their  ministers,  the  parliament,  and  the  people.     The  answer  to  the 
two  excuses  is  the  same ;    but  in  the  latter  case  wo  cun  understand 
the  strength  of  a  mistaken  personal  conviction.     In  the  former  case 
tiliere  is  nothing  to  which  even  a  soft  heart  can  affix  a  sympathetic 
£eeling. 

We  remember  no  opening  political  debate  on  any  important  matter 
which  has  given  a  promise  of  speedy  success  so  effectual  and  assur- 
ing as  that  which  has  now  been  convoyed  to  us  in  regard  to  this 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church.     We  demur  altogether  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
tdls  us  that  the  question  is  new,  that  the  mention  of  it  is  precipitate, 
md  a  debate  on  it  premature  after  eight  days'  notice ;  but  it  certainly 
is  tme  that  when  we  were  thinking  of  it,  and  writing  of  it,  and  talking 
of  it  last  year,  and  even  in  the  early  weeks  of  this  year,  we  did  not 
anticipate  so  speedy  a  release  from  the  one  great  wrong  of  Ireland  as 
that  which  we  think  we  now  see  within  our  reach.     It  is  not  only 
the  large  majorities  in  the  division  which  give  us  this  assurance, 
or  the  strength  of  argument  which  has  been  used  on  that  which  we 
tlunk  to  he  tiie  right  side.     A  parhamentary  majority  may  come  from 
a  parliamentary  faction,  and  may  be  reversed  by  the  more  powerful 
decision  of  the  country ;  and  arguments  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
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been  the  stronger  may  have  been  the  weaker.  In  the  mind  of  % 
thonghtfal  man  the  strongest  of  his  own  convictions  are  ever  soma* 
what  weakened  by  the  strength  of  those  pat  forward  by  an  adequate 
opponent.  Though  he  believes  much  in  himself,  he  believes  also,  to 
some  extent,  in  his  adversary, — ^till  he  finds  that  his  adversary  has  no 
longer  self-confidence  of  his  own.  Our  present  assurance  of  succew 
comes  from  the  fact  that  our  adversary  very  manifestly  has  no  longei 
such  self-confidence.  We  may  say  that  in  the  present  Cabinet  three 
separate  sets  of  opinion  on  this  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  have  plainly  shown  themselves.  There  are  the 
convictions  of  those  who  heartily  S3anpathise  in  that  feeling  which 
will  make  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  to  be,  as  we  have 
said,  like  the  crash  of  doom  to  its  closest  adherents.  These  men  are 
thoroughly  genuine,  and  it  may  bo  that  by  the  honesty  of  their  con- 
victions they  will  be  sent  to  the  wall.  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
governing  is  a  profession,  whose  convictions  on  such  matters  as  thb 
ore  naturally  not  strong,  but  who  are  coerced  by  the  circumstance  d-  i 
their  position  into  a  present  professional  support  of  the  Irish  ChurdL 
They  will  be  clever  enough  probably  at  some  future  time  to  throw  of 
from  themselves  the  evil  efiects  of  their  present  opposition ;  and  willy 
not  improbably,  at  some  period  which  will  be  far  from  remote,  take 
glory  in  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  they  have  taken* 
glory  in  free  trade  and  in  parliamentary  reform.  These  gentlemen 
novor  hurt  themselves ;  but  their  convictions,  necessarily,  have  b«t 
little  weight.  But  there  is  a  third  party  in  the  Cabinet,  which, 
bound  as  it  is,  and  bound  as  any  such  party  must  be,  by  the  neces- 
sities  of  government,  to  co-operate  with  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  BtQl 
plainly  shows, — has  shown  in  this  instance  very  plainly, — ^its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  its  own  convictions.  These  are  the  men, — ^per- 
haps as  useful  as  any  in  the  State, — who,  having  been  bom  and  bred 
and  educated  amidst  the  convictions  of  British  Conservatism,  gradually 
learn  to  widen  their  sympathies  and  to  enlarge  their  political  bounda- 
ries. They  are  the  Tories  who  were  useful  to  us  yesterday,  and  who 
will  bo  the  Liberals  whom  we  may  hope  to  trust  to-morrow. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  name  those  who  constitute  the 
two  first-named  sections  of  the  present  Government,  or  even  designate 
their  leaders.  But  of  the  third  section, — that  section  which  we 
delight  to  find  strongly  represented  in  a  Tory  Government, — ^we  need 
not  scruple  to  say  that  Lord  Stanley  is  the  head  and  front.  Soon  * 
after  wo  had  received  our  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  resolution 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  purposed  to  move  respecting  the  Irish  Church 
we  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Stanley  to  move  an  amend- 
ment,— practically  to  this  efiect, — that  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Irish  Church  does  demand  Reform,  the  question  of  that 
Reform  should  not  be  brought  on  so  as  to  embarrass  the  Govenment 
in  this  Parliament    We  do  not  lay  any  stress  at  all  on  the  reporle- 
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ikidi  it  once  beeazae  current  in  town  to  the  effect  that  snch  an  omend- 
nent  from  the  lips  of  Ijozd  Stanley  proved  clearly  that  there  was  a 
filennee  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet.  It  did  seem  that  of  all  Mr.  Dis- 
ndi's  adherents  in  the  Cabinet  Lord  Stanley  would  have  been  the  last 
k  would  haTO  chosen  to  take  this  ball  by  the  horns  and  to  answer 
](r.6]id8tone  by  any  amendment  really  purposing  to  support  the  Irish 
Ckith  against  that  gentleman's  attacks ;  but  if  we  might  allow  our- 
idm  to  suppose  that  Liord  Stanley  had  expressed  himself  as  unable  to 
i6e(}[r.  Gladstone's  resolation  with  a  direct  negative, — unable  not  to 
liutvith  more  or  loss  of  perspicuity  of  language  that  the  present 
pOHiioii  of  tho  Irish  Church  was  one  which  could  not  be  supported, — 
IS  could  in  such  case  understand  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  desire  his 
Moewhat  obstractive  follower  to  take  his  own  bent  and  make  what  ho 
MiU  oat  of  on  amendment  of  his  own.  We  could  evcu  admire  Mr. 
Knell's  ingenuity  in  this, — as  we  have  admired  it  so  often  in  other 
polhieal  emergencies.  But  the  secrets  of  tho  Cabinet  should  be  secrets ; 
ai,  though  it  is  only  human  that  men  should  guess  at  what  is  done 
nudst  the  councils  of  the  gods,  we  will  admit  that  no  solid  argument 
Ctt  be  founded  on  such  guesses.  The  speech,  however,  of  Lord 
Studey  in  which  he  moved  his  amendment  is  a  fact  before  us  ; — and 
lAit  is  the  purport  of  that  speech  ?  It  contains  no  word  to  show  that 
ftc  ipeaker  thinks  that  he  can  defend  either  the  endowment  or  tho 
State  establishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  This  is  tho  gist  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's speech,  given  in  his  own  words : — "  We  affu-m  two  propositions 
• .  .  namely,  that  some  modification,  bo  it  w^hat  it  may,  in  the  status 
of  the  Irish  Church  establishment  is  to  all  appearance  inevitable ;  tho 
other  .  .  .  that  the  question  is  one  for  tho  future  and  not  for  tho  pre- 
ient  Parliament  to  settle."  Is  that  the  expression  of  a  man  nailing  the 
cdoozs  of  tho  Irish  Church  to  his  mast,  and  showing  himself  ready  to 
die,  politically,  in  their  defcnco?  Is  it  not  rather  tho  expression  of  one 
The  knows  that  thoso  colours  can  no  longer  bo  carried  on  high,  but 
vho  is  desirous  of  postponing  their  downfall, — no  doubt  with  an  honest 
eonviction  as  to  tho  public  expediency  of  such  postponement,  toword-i 
the  forming  of  which  tho  natural  bias  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  may 
luTe  had  its  full  weight  ?  If  this  bo  so,  then  wo  say  that  wo  may 
ckim  Lord  Stanley,  aod  with  Lord  Stanley  that  portion  of  the  present 
Goremment  whieh  we  regard  as  most  essential  for  tho  service  of  tho 
country,  as  being  on  our  side  in  this  matter.  So  supported,  wo  can 
tnist  our  convictions  without  that  drawback  which  is  incidental  to 
thc-m  when  we  hold  them  in  opposition  to  an  adversary  in  whom  wo 
beliove.  l^Ir.  Disraeli  did  indeed  make  a  vehement,  but  most  inelToc- 
taal  stmgglo  to  prove  that  his  colleague's  amendment  was  compatiblo 
▼ith  that  nailing  of  his  colours  to  the  mast,  which  ho  found  himsell* 
compelled  to  promise  in  compliance  with  tho  wishes  of  his  ultra-Pro- 
testant si^porters.  *^  What !  "  said  he,  '*  could  wo  vontm-e  to  assert 
that  nothing  in  the  Iriah  Church  requires  change  ?    If  it  were  our 
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opiiiion  that  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  snsceptible 
of  beneficial  changes,  how  coold  we,  without  exposing  onrselves  to 
the  grossest  misrepresentation  of  our  views,  have  met  the  motion  with 
a  direct  negative  ?  "     This  is  ingenious  enough.     But  who  is  theie 
sufficiently  dull  not  to  understand  the  difierence  between  Mr.  Disraeli's 
denial  of  a  wrong,  and  Lord  Stanley's  admission  of  a  wrong  ?   If  our 
characters  be  assailed, — if  we  be  told  that  we  are  plunderers,  liars,  and 
what  not,  we  do  not  defend  ourselves,  nor  do  our  steadfast  friends 
defend  us  by  acknowledging  that  perhaps  we  plunder  a  little,  perhaps 
we  lie  a  little ;    but  that  we  will  listen  to  rebuke;  and  endeavour  to 
amend  ourselves.     They  who  so  speak  of  us  accuse  us  rather  than 
defend  us, — as  Lord  Stanley  has  accused  the  Irish  Church.      ThejT    i 
who  would  really  defend  us,  do  so  with  something  of  that  generous  ' ' 
violence  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  displayed  by  some  of  Ixxrd    j 
Stanley's  colleagues,  but  which  has  certainly  not  been  shown  by  Lord    ] 
Stanley.  j 

In  these  remarks  we  have  said  nothing  of  those  evils  by  tho    I 
acknowledged  existence  of  which  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  has    ' 
been  doomed.     It  would  be  vain  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  stories ,  ' 
of  parishes  with  thirty, — twenty, — ten, — five  Protestants, — ^with  onOf 
—or  perhaps  not  even  with  one  Protestant,  to  justify  the  existenoo 
of  a  parson.     The  very  contradictions  to  the  statements  made  havo 
proved  their  truth.     When  whole  columns  are  written  by  the  staonch 
defenders  of  the  Establishment  to  exhibit  the  falseness  of  a  statement 
declaring  that  the  parish  of  A  has  only  three  Protestants,  whereas  it 
is  well  known  to  have  four,  and  that  B  has  three,  whereas  it  has  been 
said  to  have  none,  need  any  one  seek  further  evidence  ? 

Nor  have  we  attempted  to  indicate  the  fashion  in  which  the  details 
of  the  disestablishment  should  be  arranged.  Possession  of  office, 
access  to  Government  records,  and  that  statecraft  which  comes  partly  * 
from  official  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  contiguity  of  various 
minds  exercised  in  the  labours  of  government  are  necessary  before 
a  solution  of  tho  difficulty  can  be  reached.  We,  ourselves,  would 
rob  the  people  of  Ireland  of  nothing  which  they  now  possess.  We 
would  add  tho  regium  donum  and  the  Ma3mooth  Grant  to  the  entire 
property  of  the  Establishment,  and  let  the  whole  be  divided  among 
Church  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  according 
to  their  population, — believing  that  the  Boman  Catholics  would  ulti- 
mately receive  the  gift.  But  we  say  again,  that  all  schemes  as  to 
such  details  must  be  crude  till  they  have  been  sifted  by  the  experienoo 
of  the  executive. 

These  things  will  no  doubt  be  debated  in  the  Committee  which  m 
now  about  to  sit,  and  gradually  we  shall  come  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  Church  may  be  disestablished.  When 
that  has  been  done,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  plea  on  whieh  Iio* 
land  may  be  stigmatised  as  the  Poland  of  England. 


YACHTING. 


A  lEW  yean   since  tlie  wildest  Anglo-maniac  among  onr  gallant 

aeighbours  would  have  thought  and    spoken  of   going  to  sea  for 

fleasnrey  as  the  Latin  poet  sang  of  the  first  man  who  trusted  his  life 

to  a  ''  frail  skiff."     There  exists,  however,  in   these   latter  days  a 

•*  Society  of  Paris  Sailing  Club,"  presided  over  by  a  French  commo- 

iore,  and  consisting  of  some  thirty-two  vessels,  from  one  to  thirty 

tons ;    and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  these  yachts  belong  to 

Ereneh     owners.       Whether    Commodore    Benoit    Champy's    tiny 

iqiiadron  disport  themselves  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Seine,  or 

ionpt,  from  time  to  time,  the  rougher  waters  of  the  Channel,  we 

cumot  telly  but  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  French  sport  is  no  longer 

fimited  to  the  Turf.  Nor  is  it  at  Paris  only,  that  the  sport  of  Yachting 

has  found  French  disciples.    At  Cannes  (almost,  it  is  true,  a  British 

colony)  we  find  established  ''Le  Cercle  Nautiquo  do  laMediterranee,'* 

with  a  French  commodore  and  vice- commodore,  and  some  twenty- 

foor   small  craft,   owned,  with  only  six  or  seven  exceptions,  by 

Fienchmen.     Probably  hero,  too,  the  original  impulse  came  from 

England,  or  rather  from  English  yachtsmen  cruising  in  the  Meditcr- 

nnean ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  gratifying  to  note  that  both  these  French 

dubs,  at  Paris  and  at  Cannes,  are  principally  composed  of  native 

yachtsmen.     The  "  Imperial  Yacht  Club  "  of  St.  Petersburg  owes  its 

fimndation  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  himself  a  sailor,  and  a 

frequent  visitor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  a  time  descendant  of 

Fder  the  Great,  he  has  doubtless  appreciated  the  national  importance 

to  a  maritime  State  of  a  sport  so  favourable  to  the  science  of  naval  arcbi- 

tcctare,  and  to  the  employment  of  the  population  of  the  coasts,  as 

yachting.   Of  the  twelve  vessels,  all  of  considerable  tonnage,  belonging 

to  the  St.  Petersburg  Club,  six  are  o\vnod  by  members  of  the  Imperial 

family.  XheEmperor*s  yacht,  called  after  our  Queen,  was  built  at  Cowes. 

Bnssia  is  not  an  essentially  maritime  State ;  nor  are  the  majority  of  tho 

Healthy  classes  in  Russia  in  the  habit  of  seeking  tho  seaside,  except 

!x  baths,  gaieties,  or  the  climate.     Yachting  in  llussia  is,  in  short, 

tn  English  institution.     Hussian  yachts  come  from  English  yards. 

The  Royal  Swedish  Yacht  Club  is  no  doubt  a  more  genuinely  national 

instiiation.     It  counts  thirty  craft  of  various  tonnage,  and  is  under 

the  patronage  of  Prince  Oscar,  who,  both  as  a  sailor  and  a  poet,  ciin 

i4)preciate  the  merits  and  the  charms  of  the  sport.     The  Swedes  are 

admirable  yacht-builders,  as  tho   Sverige  and  tho  Auiora  Borealis 
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have  tanght  as.  Among  oar  Swedish  yachting  hrethren  there  are, 
however,  one  or  two  unmistakahly  Knglish  names,  as  there  are  also 
in  the  Boyal  Netherlands  Yacht  Club,  and  indeed  in  all  foreign 
Yacht  Clnbs  of  onr  acqaaintance.  But  in  justice  to  our  Scandinavian 
comrades,  we  must  remember,  that  if  they  have  borrowed  yachting 
from  England,  it  is  from  their  Scandinavian  ancestors  that  the 
peaceful  English  sea-rovers  of  the  nineteenth  century  fetch  their  birth. 
And  our  jolly  Dutch  neighbours,  who  spend  as  much  genius  and 
energy  in  literally  keeping  their  beads  above  water  as  some  other 
nations  do  in  maintaining  their  rank  as  Great  Powers,  are  certainly 
no  mere  imitative  yachtsmen.  To  their  powers  at  sea  our  own  navat 
history  bears  ample  witness.  As  pleasure-sailors,  Dutchmen  an 
entitled  at  least  to  the  merit  of  having  given  us  a  word,  which' 
many  yachtsmen  never  succeeded  in  spelling  correctly.  Dntchmev 
certainly  built  the  first  *^  yachts,"  though  Dutch  yachting  mxf 
have  originally  been  a  somewhat  sleepy  sport,  if  indeed  it  consisted 
in  towing  and  being  towed  sluggishly  up  and  down  a  canal  in  a; 
sort  of  cut-down  Noah's  ark.  Some  antiquarians  have  ascribed  to  the' 
Venetians — those  Dutchmen  of  the  Adriatic,  as  a  Hollander  mi|^ 
call  them — the  honour  of  having  invented  this  amusement.  11 - 
may  be  so.  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  our  present  paper*  - 
which  deals  with  yachting  as  an  organized  national  sport,  there  eas 
be  no  question  that  it  belongs  to  the  British  Isles.  The  gentlemen 
at  ease,  who,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  go  down  to  the  sea  fen 
pleasure,  and  not  for  business,  or  profit,  or  duty,  will  be  found,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  to  combine  in  their  blood  the  great  kindred  ele- 
ments of  the  Saxon  and  the  Scandinavian  ancestry.  It  is  to  the  Pagaa 
pirates  from  the  Saxon  coasts  and  to  the  Slayers  of  the  North,  of  Ito 
ninth  and  tentili  centuries,  and  to  the  ''  Brethren  of  the  Coast "  of  the' 
Tudor  times,  that  the  harmless  yachtsman,  who  is  now  hanling  hie 
beautiful  craft  off  the  mud  in  the  Medina,  owes  the  passion  that  nigee 
him  afloat. 

In  claiming  for  yachting  as  a  ^f national  sport*'  of  the  British 
Islanders  a  certain  distinction,  we  are  not  insisting  on  the  obvious 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  free  frx)m  those  parasitical  industries  or 
vices  of  gambling  and  betting  which  unfortunately  degrade  so  manj 
of  our  land  sports,  and  even  our  fresh- water  aquatics.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  yacht-racing  has  wholly  escaped  those  shaip 
practices  and  crooked  arts  which  have  wrested  the  noble  sport  of 
horse-racing  from  its  original  purpose  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
breeding  of  the  finest  and  fleetest  animals  of  the  purest  blood.  Wa 
shall  have  occasion  to  touch  presently  upon  some  analogous  corrnp* 
tious  which  have  grown  into  the  customs  and  usages  of  yacht-racings 
but  which,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  are  already  tending  to  dia*' 
appear  rather  than  to  increase.  But  it  has  certainly  escaped  Qmk\ 
widespread  popular  demoralization  which  notoriously  munnittda 
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oftits  ereiy  ncing-Btable  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  created  a  new  and 
dweputable  proUdssiony  firaitfal  in  crime  and  misezy.  From  these 
ftwnnil  excrescences  Yachting,  eyen  in  the  limited  sense  of  yacht- 
ndngy  V,  perhaps  by  the  essentially  natural  conditions  and  circum- 
riBMM  of  the  pamiity  singularly  free.  We  do  not  exalt  the  practice 
if  Ttdii-SBiling  to  the  rank  of  a  virtae  on  this  account.  The  absence 
flf  eooarnpting  hiflnences  and  habits  is  to  its  credit,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
oiljr  to  its  credit  as  the  absence  of  some  vices  is  to  the  credit  of  early 
yooth  or  of  old  age.  A  man  may  be  mined  by  yachting,  if  in  order 
Is  keep  a  yacht  he  lives  beyond  his  income.  But  he  cannot  be 
ndned  liy  yachting  as  many  a  racing  man  is  ruined  by  the  Turf. 
lidituig^  like  any  other  amusement,  may  load  a  man  into  many  ways 
rfmiaehief ;  bat  the  mischief  wiU  neither  be  the  fault  of  the  yacht,  nor 
sffliepleaBore  and  sport  of  cruising.  Yachting  must  always  be  a  select, 
if  not  an  aristocratic,  sport ;  and  the  more  sea-going  it  is,  the  manlier, 
fte  healthier,  the  more  nnexceptionable  it  becomes.  One  obvious 
Rason  for -the  comparative  innocence  of  yachting  is,  that  it  takes  a 
■m  away  from  the  **  world,"  breathes  into  his  lungs  the  purest  air, 
lad  hringa  him  into  close  communion  with  the  serenity,  the  simplicity, 
tti  power,  and  the  repose  of  Nature.  Verily,  the  sea-life  returns 
^  love  of  its  adepts  with  usury.  It  strengthens  and  braces  their 
Eniba,  steadies  their  nerves,  cleai:^  their  brains,  refreshes  their  spirits, 
SQols  and  calms  their  tempers,  appeases  and  consoles  their  hearts, 
movates  every  fibre  in  their  moral  and  physical  frames. 

Another  snfficient  reason  for  the  comparative  selectness  of  yachting 
■t  that  a  sea-going  yachtsman  must,  in  the  most  exact  sense  of  the 
word,  have  a  "stomach"  for  the  sport.  Now,  a  sea-going  stomach 
ii, — ^happOy,  perhaps, — ^by  no  means  universal,  even  among  Great 
Britomsy  who,  as  Captain  Marryat  used  to  insist,  should  be,  one 
nd  all,  more  or  loss  sailors.  This  previous  question  of  a  stomach 
viH  always  limit  the  number  of  active  sporting  yachtsmen, — more 
cflectnally  than  that  other  previous  question  of  an  income  Fufticicnt  to 
InjT*  fit  out,  and  keep  a  yacht  afloat  for  four  months  of  the  year. 
PfeobaUy  in  no  country  in  the  world, — excepting  always  the  United 
States, — can  Uiere  be  found  so  many  sea-going  stomachs  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Bat  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  no  seas 
ikroughont  the  surfiice  of  the  globe  are  liner  opportunities  and 
cxeoses  for  sea-sickness  to  be  found  than  in  the  waters  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Here  some  unfortunate  migratory  reader,  who 
itti  made  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back  in  a  Blackwall  liner,  or 
flome  soldier  who  has  been  boxed  up  for  ninety  days  in  a  transport, 
or  some  man  of  business  who  has  crossed  the  *^  Pond  *'  half-a-dozen 
times  in  one  of  the  magnificent  Cunard  steamers,  interrupts  us  with 
a  protest.  "Yon  know,"  he  says,  "Tm  never  sick.  But  I  most 
eordially  accept  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  life  at  sea, — <  a  prison, 
nith  the  chance  of  being  drowned.*     Intolerable  monotony, — a  dull, 
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insuperable  sense  of  discomfort  and  nneasines8»  even  under  the  motl^ 
favourable  conditions  of  weather,  and  with  the  pleasantest  passengenu" 
To  snch  a  protest  we  can  only  reply,  as  the  monk  of  the  GamaldoK 
did  to  the  too-enthusiastic  tourist,  '<  Cosi  passando  ! "  Three  monQui 
in  a  packet- ship  may  well  be  weary  work ;  ten  days  in  a  steaiaeir^ 
with  an  engine  always  thumping,  and  a  deadly-lively  mob  of  intimato  ^ 
strangers  always  in  your  way,  may  well  be  a  purgatorial  inflictios*  \ 
But,  in  a  vessel  of  your  "own, — in  a  floating  home  with  a  choice  of  \ 
companions  of  congenial  tastes  and  equal  temper, — ^with  the  faeos  j 
about  you  of  your  own  ship's  company, — honest  fellows  who,  "  evw  ■ 
with  a  frolic  welcome  take  the  thunder  or  the  sunshine,** — ^with  your  u 
own  times  and  seasons  for  sailing  and  sta3ring  at  anchor,  your  owE  '• 
pick  of  ports  to  visit  or  to  pass,  yachting  is  what  the  monastic  Kft^* 
appeared  to  the  tourist,  rather  than  what  it  was  to  the  old  monk's , 
life-long  experience. 

The  yachting  world  is  perhaps  more  heterogeneously  composeA . 
than  any  other  of  our  numerous  sporting  confederations.     From  i| 
Lord  Chancellor  to  a  fashionable  music-master,  all  sorts  and  ooa* 
ditions  of  men  belong  to  it.    Parliament  and  Downing  Street,  Umi 
Stock  Exchange,   the  clergy,   the  bar,  the  medical  profession,  Umi 
army  and  navy,  the  civil  service,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  commerce^ 
Manchester,  and  country  squires,  may  all  be  found  side  by  side  al 
the  club  lists.     Some  of  the  boldest  riders  and  best  shots  are  Umi 
most  adventurous  and  devoted  of  yachtsmen.   All  the  three  kingdoHf  1 
are  represented  in  the  sport.  We  take  pleasure  in  recording  thai  in  ilie 
history  of  yachting,  the  first  in  point  of  date,  and  certainly  not  tll#«J3 
second  in  all  the  qualities  that  ennoble  the  sport,  stands  IrelaoL   \ 
No  better  or  braver  yachtsmen  than  Irishmen ;  no  heartier  or  mcoii  1 
hospitable  shipmates ;  no  stauncher  or  more  thorough  seagoing  vesaelf   ] 
than  those  that  hail  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  the  Bay  of  Bubliii.   \ 
Their  home  is  on  the  blue  water,  and  their  daily  cruising-ground  if   X 
on  the  edge  of  soundings.    Among  no  set  of  men,  let  us  confee^p  '\ 
are  there  more  eccentric  characters,  or  more  strongly-marked  varietiei 
of  species,  than  among  the  yachtsmen  of  the  United  Kingdom*    For    . 
example,  there  is  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  as  a  sort  of  Greenwidb 
dinner  afloat,  en  permanence ;  there  is  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  me 
a  racing-machine ;  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  like  a  man-of-war; 
the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  as  what  the  Chinese  would  call  a  ^'family 
boat ;  **  the  man  who  buys  a  yacht  for  a  single  cruise  in  the  Medi* 
terranean  or  the  Baltic,  and  sells  her  on  his  return,  and  never  goai 
yachting  again ;  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  because  he  loves  the 
sea,  and  the  freedom  and  quiet  of  a  sea  life ;  the  man  who  keqM 
a  yacht  as  a  trawler ;  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  for  the  love  of 
seamanship,  and  who  is  his  own  sailing-master ;   the  man  who  koopf 
a  yacht,  and  never  stirs  beyond  the  Isle  of  Wight ;   the  maa  iriM 
goes  round  to  all  the  regattas,  and  never  enters  for  a  matek;  .4 
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pert  little  London  cockney  wLo.  as  poor  Albert  Smitli  depicted 
lum.  dvrpB  to  a  cbcst  in  MnrgiitB  liarbour,  vrithin  a  Jew  yards  of 
I  mmfortablc  hotel,  dresses  liko  tlie  hero  of  a  nantical  drama  at 
lti«  Snirey,  and, — to  do  him  justice, — knowa  how  to  Laudio  the  pack- 
liie«J,  the  walking-stick,  and  the  pocket  handkerchicfa  of  hia  own 
aatial  of  a  cutter,  which  ho  thinks  as  big  as  a  line-of-battlo  ship ; — 
uA  we  know  not  how  many  other  orit^ala. 
Let  as  show  aa  briefly  as  possible  in  what  a  noble  nutioual  sense 
I  juhting,  as  an  organised  sport,  deserves  most  hanourublii  mention. 
1  Wc  we  not  writing  about  such  acrobatic  vanities  as  "  caaoo  "  sailing. 
It  is  to  yachting  what  circus- riding  ia  to  fox-hunting, — however 
P4f  admiration,  as  a  somewhat  self- con  scions  exhibition  of  per- 
ing  and  endurance,  such  imitations  of  the  aquatic  sports 
VUeient  British  forefathers  may  be. 
In  1867  there  were  thirty-one  yacht  clubs  in  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
— »nd,  with  two  exceptions,  sea-going  yacht  squadrons. — hearing  the 
jUmiralty  warrants  ;  and  aboat  1 ,740  yachts,  of  which  240  only  were 
it  twelve  tons'  admeasurement.  The  total  tonnage  of  tlieee  yachts 
VDminled  to  abont  65,700  tons.  Allowing  oso  man  for  every  ten  tons, 
le  find  here  a  force  of  5,700  men, — and  boys, — employed  in  the 
pfhting  service.  The  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club, — it  is  the  grant 
of  the  Admiralty  warrant  that  confers  the  title  of  "  Royal," — stands 
itit  on  the  list  in  date  of  establishment,  the  Royal  Western  of  the 
Uer  island  comes  second,  njid  the  Royal  Cork  third.  Bnt  in  justice 
0  our  gallant  Irish  brethren  it  ehonld  be  recorded  that  the  Royal 
I  probably  the  oldest  yacht  club  in  the  world.  It  was  csta- 
liiihed  as  long  ago  as  VJIQ,  although  it  was  not  until  18*27  tbfit  the 
■Old  Cork  Water  Clab  "  was  re-christened  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht 
~  "  .  The  earliest  record  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  England, — 
is  now  called, — is  that  of  a  meeting  held  in  1815  at  the  Thatched 
Home  Tavern,  at  which  Earl  de  Grey  presided,  in  the  capacity,  we 
•nppoee,  of  commodore.  The  seal  of  the  R.Y.S.  bears  date  1812,  in 
ulucli  year  we  may  assume  tho  original  Clab  was  established.  But 
■  distinguished  society,  which  is  now  regarded  by  all  as  the  hcad- 
futters  of  the  yachting  world,  comes  only  tenth  on  the  list,  according 
'  e  date  of  its  Admiralty  warrant,  having  been  preceded  in  this 
liivilege  by  the  Royal  Thames,  tho  Royal  Northern, — of  Scotland, — 
tbBoyal  Western, — of  Ireland, — the  Royal  Cork,  tho  Royal  Eastern. 
— ef  Scotland, — the  Royai  Western, — of  England, — the  Royal 
SoBtham, — of  England, — the  Royal  St.  George's, — of  Ireland, — and 
1i*Boyftl  London.  The  Admiralty  warrant  confers  ranch  more  than 
;  it  constitates,  in  fact,  tho  "pleasure  navy"  of  the  United 
'uBSdom  ;  it  gives  the  yachts,  at  homo  and  abroad,  a  distinct  rank 
"Mud  only  to  that  of  men-of-war ;  permits  them  to  carry  one  or  other 
"f  'he  (iiiaigna  of  the  fleet ;  exempts  them  from  the  payment  of  ton- 
■^  does  in  British  and  foreign  ports, — local  dues  on  going  into 
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basins  or  private  harbours  of  course  excepted ;  enables  yacht-owners 
to  remove  their  furniture  or  property  from  place  to  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  coasting  license,  to  deposit  wine  and  spirits  in  the 
Customs  warehouses  on  arrival  from  foreign  ports  free  of  duty,  untQ 
reshippcd  for  another  voyage ;  and  authorises  the  yachts  to  take  iq» 
man-of-war  moorings,  and  their  boats  to  go  alongside  and  land  com* 
pany  at  the  King's  sally-port  at  Portsmouth,  and  similar  landing-plaees 
of  her  Majesty's  ships* -boats  at  the  other  naval  ports.  All  the  foreign 
Powers  of  Europe  have  granted  the  like  privileges  in  their  ports  to  tlie 
yachts  of  the  United  Kingdom  bearing  the  Admiralty  warrant.  No 
yacht  on  hure  is  allowed  to  carry  the  colours  of  the  club,  or  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  Admiralty  warrant ;  and  any  infringement  of  the 
local  laws  and  customs  in  foreign  ports  forfeits  the  warrant,  and 
entails  expulsion  from  the  club.  When  the  Admiralty  first  recog- 
nised the  public  policy  of  granting  their  warrants  to  yacht  dubs,  no 
doubt  it  was  not  only  a  privilege  that  was  conceded,  but  a  certain 
responsibility  that  was  intended  to  be  enforced. 

Some  yachtsmen,  as  we  have  said,  happen  to  be  of  an  eccentric  torn, 
and  a  little  apt  to  kick  up  their  heels  and  sing  ''  Bule  Britannia"  a 
little  too  loudly  in  foreign  waters.  We  have  heard  of  an  owner  of  * 
long,  low,  black  schooner,  who  had  a  taste  for  chasing  strange  mer- 
chantmen when  he  got  well  into  blue  water,  more  especially  in  haij 
weather,  in  the  grey  light  of  the  dawn,  or  the  shadowy  gloaming. 
He  would  suddenly  round  to  and  hoist  the  black  flag  with  death's 
head  and  cross-bones,  and  crowd  his  bulwarks  with  an  effective  row 
of  fierce  rod  caps ;  and  then,  as  suddenly,  turn  on  his  heel  ond.bear 
away.  There  might  be  no  great  harm  in  such  antics,  but  among 
our  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  active  yachtsmen  there  may 
possibly  be  British  subjects  of  wild  and  unruly  disposition,  perfectly 
capable  of  getting  the  flag  of  their  country  into  scrapes,  and  perhaps 
of  oflbnding  the  susceptibility  of  a  foreign  government  by  some  silly 
freak,  and  upon  these  exceptional  characters  the  responsibility  of 
bearing  the  Admiralty  warrant  exerts,  perhaps,  a  salutary  restraint. 

The  crews  of  these  1,740  yachts  come  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  principally,  it  seems,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  even  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  royal  yachting  station.  In  the 
days  of  Queen  Bess  there  were  twenty-nine  royal  yachts, — ^that  isi 
vessels  in  her  Majesty's  service  employed  for  conveying  great  person* 
ages  of  State, — always  stationed  at  Cowes.  A  yacht  was  understood^ 
in  those  days,  to  be  a  small  ship  with  one  deck,  carrying  from  eight  to 
ten  guns,  and  averaging  from  80  to  160  tons. 

The  principal  yacht  seamen  of  our  day  come  from  Cowes,  Bern* 
bridge,  Ht.  Helens,  and  Yarmouth, — ^Isle  of  Wight, — ^from  Portsmonthy 
Southampton,  Ljrmington,  Poole,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  fialH 
ing  villages  adjoining  these  two  latter  ports.  There  axe  some,  to0^ 
from  Gravesendy  and  other  places  on  the  Thames  and  the 
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Essex.    The  Cowes  men  are  considered  to  be,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  for  yacht-racing;  bnt  otherwise  there  nndonbtedly  exists  among 
the  moat  inflnential  yachtsmen  an  objection,  too  probably  founded 
<m  experience,  to  Cowes  men.     Many  of  them  are  said  to  be  lazy, 
insobordinate,   and    insolent.       Our    own   impression  is,   that  the 
Cowes  yacht  sailors  are  for  the  most  part  a  superior  class  of  men  in 
smartness   and  intelligence,  and   in  general  character,  if  properly 
treated, — ^that  is,  if  placed  under  a  strict  and  firm,  but  judicious 
niling-masier,  and  kept  at  a  proper  distance  by  the  owner  of  the 
yuht.     But  there  are  obvious  disadvantages  in  shipping  a  whole 
crew  from  any  one  place,  and  in  taking  a  sailing-master  and  a  crew 
from  the  same  port.     It  becomes  an  effort  of  will  to  got  away  from  a 
port  where  your  whole  ship's  company  reside.     The  sailing-master 
indfl  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  authority  over  men  who,  as  an  Eton 
boj  wonld  say,  ''know  him  at  home."     And  a  Cowes  sailing-master 
18  rather  apt  to  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  the  tradesmen  who  fit 
out  and  ''find  "  the  yachts  in  everything  that  is  necessary  or  super- 
flooos.     In  short,  a  Cowes  crew  have  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
lervants*  hall.     But,  taken  singly,  we  believe  a  Cowes  yacht  sailor 
to    be  above   the    average  of  his  class,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  Cowes    men  to   be  very  valuable  elements  in   a  crew,   which 
ihoold   always  be  mixed.     What  becomes  of  these   yacht  seamen 
from  October  to  May?     Well ;  there  are  usually  firom  twenty  to  thirty 
yachts  emising  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  winter ;  some  with  a 
whole  family, — children  and  nurses, — on  board.     But  how  do  the 
eiewB  of  the  yachts  that  are  laid  up  on  the  mud  all  the  winter  obtain 
I  livelihood  ?     Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  employed  in  racing- 
yachts  all  the  sxmmier  remain  idle  all  the  winter,  as  the  crews  of 
ncing-yachts  get  an  increase  of  pay  on  the  days  when  the  yacht  is 
engaged  in  a  race.     Many  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  men  (from  St.  Helens 
ind  Bembridge)  take  to  fishing  and  to  pilot-boats  during  the  winter. 
The  Portsmouth  men  are  pretty  generally  watermen,  and  return  to 
that  occupation  when  the  yachting  season  is  over.     It  should  be 
added  that  there  are  first-class  yachtsmen  from  Harwich  and  the . 
Essex  coast  who  are  oyster-dredgers,  and  who  like  to  return  home  in 
Angnst  or  September.     Some  of  the  Southampton  men  may  be  found 
perhaps  in  the  great  packet  steamers  out  of  the  yachting  season,  but 
we  should  'say  that,  as  a  rule,  few  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  men 
engaged  every  summer  in  the  yachting  service  engage  themselves 
far  distant  voyages  in  the  winter.     A  few  yacht-owners, — especially 
naval  men, — prefer  to  employ  man-of-war's  men  as  more  amenable 
to  discipline,  and  less  disposed  to  give  themselves  fine  gentlemen 
airt,  .than  the  Isle  of  Wight  men.     Yet  it  may  bo  questioned  whether 
Bfjfcwifwt  accnstomed  to  the  discipline  of  men-of-war  are  the  best  per- 
sonnel for  a  yacht :  seamen  who  have  only  served  in  square-rigged 
ahqw  are  nndonbtedly  not  the  fittest  for  small  fore-and-aft  rigged* 
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craft.  A  sailing-master  who  had  only  served  in  square-rigged  ships 
would  be  absolutely  run  away  with  by  one  of  these  cutters  or  schooners 
which  a  Cowes  man  can  put  through  all  the  figures  of  a  skating- 
match ;  and,  in  short,  as  we  once  heard  an  old  hand  say,  '*  make 
her  do  everything  but  speak."  It  has  been  suggested  that  every 
owner  of  a  yacht  bearing  the  Admiralty  warrant  should, — ^by  a  general 
concert  of  all  the  Royal  Clubs, — ^undertake  to  employ  no  man  who 
had  not  joined  the  Boyal  Naval  Reserve.  Of  course  the  Admiralty 
could  not  take  the  initiative  in  suggesting  such  a  condition.  But  it 
would  certainly  be  a  fair  and  honourable  recognition,  on  the  part 
of  yachtsmen,  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy  in  consideration  of  the 
services  they  are  supposed  to  render  to  the  nation.  Nor,  we  think, 
could  yacht  sailors,  although  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of 
seamen  averse  to  service  in  a  man-of-war,  decline  employment  on 
terms  which  would  involve  no  real  hardship  or  interference  with  their 
liberty,  while  their  value  as  yacht  sailors  would  be  sensibly  enhanced, 
and  the  country  would  receive  a  reinforcement  of  superior  and 
available  seamen,  sufficient  in  an  emergency  to  take  a  flying  squadron 
to  sea. 

Many  of  those  fine  and  roomy  schooners  which,  as  we  write, 
are  getting  ready  for  their  summer  cruising,  belong  to  owners  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  transgress  beyond  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  Solent. 
Many  never  gO;  beyond  Cherbourg,  or  the  Channel  Isles,  or  the 
western  ports.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  cutters  in  the 
squadron  used  to  stand  over  to  the  north  shore  every  afternoon,  lay 
to  for  lunch,  and  then  approach  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
Club-house,  and  proceed  with  great  deliberation  to  order  her  owner's 
dinner  by  signal.  Another  yacht,  the  very  largest  of  the  whole 
squadron,  and  one  of  the  best  fitted  and  handled,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  smartest  practical  yachtsmen  afloat,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to 
sail  outside  the  Needles,  or  to  make  a  longer  cruise  than  from  Cowes 
harbour  to  Southampton  and  back.  She  was  reported,  indeed,  to 
have  once  gone  over  to  Cherbourg,  but  no  one  believed  it ;  she  was 
once  heard  of  at  Falmouth,  but  that  was  held  to  be  an  extravagant 
Cable.  To  be  sure,  she  had  a  staff  of  domestic  servants  and  babies  on 
board,  a  boudoir,  a  nursery,  and  two  '*  companions  "  which  were  per- 
fect easy  staircases,  four-post  beds,  and,  in  short,  all  the  comforts  of  a 
country  house.  But,  if  there  are  conspicuously  home-sta3ring  yachts, 
there  are  also  cruisers  that  have  '*  sailed  beyond  the  sunset  and  the 
paths  of  all  the  western  stars,"  doubled  the  Hope  and  the  Horn,  encoun- 
tered and  defied  the  icy  gales  of  the  Polar  seas.  Five-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  Wanderer  schooner  was  astonishing  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  1841  Mr.  Brooke  made  his  memorable 
expedition  to  Borneo  in  the  Royalist,  and  founded  a  kingdom. 
Need  we  cite  the  Corsair  cutter,  a  famous  cup- winner  in  her  time? 
She  defeated  the  Talisman  cutter,  in  a  match  from  Oowes,  xomd 
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Ibe  Eddysione  and  back  hi  a  gale  of  wind,  by  four  minutes,  and  is 
BOW,  we  believe,  an  ornament  of  Australian  waters.  The  Albatross 
cutter  went  out  to  Sydney,  and  so  did  the  Chance  schooner.  The 
Tliemis  sehooner  returned  a  year  or  two  ago  from  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  &mous  Marquis  of  Waterford  visited  New  York  in 
Ids  brig,  the  Charlotte;  and,  the  story  goes,  jumped  overboard 
in  %  gale  of  wind  in  the  Atlantic,  for  a  wager.  The  Alerte  cutter, 
which  has  lately  been  lengthened  by  her  builders  at  Gosport,  is 
ranembered  at  the  Antipodes.  The  St.  Ursula  schooner  fetched 
New  York  in  thirty  days  from  the  Clyde.  There  are  more  British 
bugees  than  British  pendants  in  the  Mediterranean  every  winter ; 
and,  if  proof  were  wanting  that  the  same  spirit  animates  the  fight- 
ing and  the  pleasure  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  our  yachts  are 
lot  the  butterflies  of  a  summer  hour,  we  might  recall  the  service 
of  a  schooner  of  the  B.Y.S.  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  when,  in  the 
absence  of  a  man-of-war  to  protect  the  Christians,  she  anchored  as 
dose  to  the  shore  as  her  draught  of  water  would  permit,  and,  with 
ker  little  deck  guns  run  out  and  double-shotted,  saved  the  Christian 
population  of  a  Syrian  village  from  massacre. 

In  the  Baltic,  every  summer  sees  a  fleet  of  British  yachts  hovering 
round  the  coasts  of  Norway,  while  the  owners  are  salmon-fishing  in 
the  fiords.  The  late  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  the  Louisa  schooner, 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  set  the  example.  He  has  been  followed 
(among  others)  by  Mr.  Graves,  M.P.,  Commodore  of  the  Eoyal 
MeiBey  Clnb,  who  published  a  most  agreeable  account  of  his  cruise 
in  the  leme ;  by  Lord  Dufferin,  whose  delightful  *<  Letters  from  High 
Latitudes"  made  the  Foam  for  ever  famous,  as  the  first  British 
yacht  that  ever  showed  her  colours  at  Spitzbergen ;  by  Mr.  Kathbonc, 
Mr.  Lamont,  Mr.  Brassey ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  little  ten- 
ton  Bomp,  which  frisked  one  fine  morning  into  a  Swedish  harbour. 
These  instances  are  enough  to  show  that  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen 
performed  no  unprecedented  exploit,  when  they  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Sylvie,  the  America,  the  Gipsy,  the  Henrietta,  the  Fleetwing, 
and  the  Vesta.  If  we  are  disposed  to  smile  at  some  owners  of  big 
schooners  who  seldom  venture  out  as  far  as  the  chops  of  the 
British  Channel,  we  may  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  many  of 
our  American  friends,  who  hail  from  the  ^'Elysian  Fields,''  are 
bantered  by  their  countrymen  for  their  very  moderate  cruises  up 
and  down  the  Bay  of  New  York.  But  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  out 
of  the  forty  schooners  and  sloops  of  which  the  New  York  Yacht 
Squadron  is  composed,  a  very  fair  proportion  have  done  more  than 
any  yaehts  afloat  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  sport  of  all  others 
moat  congenial  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
funily.  We  shall  neither  exaggerate  nor  undervalue  the  importance 
of  the  visits  of  the  American  yachts  to  our  waters,  when  we  say,  that 
the  easy  victory  of  the  America  schooner  in  the  Solent  over  eight 
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English  entters  and  seven  schooners  in  August,  1857»  was  well  won, 
though  not  quite  on  equal  terms.  The  America  was  a  vessel  of 
208  tons,  O.M. ;  length  over  all  100  feet ;  draught  of  water  aft 
10  feet ;  heam  28  feet.  She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  reduced 
spars  and  sails,  and  made  a  tolerably  comfortable  passage  of  it.  But 
she  was  built  all  for  racing,  and  the  English  yachts  that  sailed  against 
her  were  about  as  fit  to  contend  with  her,  as  a  roadster  with  a 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand.  From  the  moment  when  she  came 
into  English  hands,  and  had  her  bulwarks  raised,  and  was  converted 
into  an  ordinary  English  yacht,  her  glory  as  a  cup-winner  departed. 
She  was  beaten  in  the  following  year  by  the  old  Arrow  cutter,  and 
by  the  Mosquito  cutter,  the  latter,  it  is  true,  a  racer  all  overi  but  an 
excellent  sea  boat  into  the  bargain. 

The  American  schooner  Gipsy,  which  had  beaten  the  celebrated 
Maria  sloop  yacht  in  a  breeze,  and  was  considered  by  her 
builders  twenty-five  per  cent,  faster  than  the  America,  was  sold  in 
England,  and  handsomely  beaten  in  a  private  match  by  Mr.  Weld's 
Alarm.  Both  the  America  and  the  Gipsy  were  built  for  racing 
only,  and,  though  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  were  not  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  service  of  an  English  yacht.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a 
vessel  to  observe,  that  she  could  only  win  in  certain  hands.  Some 
horses  are  only  good  to  win  when  ridden  by  certain  jockeys.  The 
Americans  did  their  English  yachting  brethren  great  service  in  show- 
ing them  a  longer,  a  finer,  and  a  bolder  bow, — the  bow  of  the 
America  was  almost  that  of  a  Japanese  boat; — and  in  teaching 
them  to  lace  their  mainsails  to  the  boom,  to  make  their  canvas  to 
stand  as  flat  as  a  board,  and  to  set  their  masts  up  without  a  **  rake.'* 
The  necessity  for  lacing,  however,  is  now  in  a  great  degree  super- 
seded by  the  new  patent  <'  graduated  ''  sails.  The  three  American 
yachts,  which  sailed  a  match  from  New  York  to  Cowes  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1866,  would  certainly  have  found  many  dangerous  com- 
petitors in  a  match  in  the  British  Channel.  These  schooners  were 
not  like  the  America,  more  racing  craft ;  their  sea-going  qualities 
were  tested  to  the  utmost  at  every  point  in  the  course  of  a  stormy 
Atlantic  passage,  and  were  found  not  unequal  to  the  strain.  ELandled, 
as  they  were,  with  admirable  skill  and  courage,  they  fully  deserved 
all  the  honours  they  received.  They  are  vessels  of  much  greater 
power,  however,  than  their  reputed  tonnage  represents.  According 
to  the  English  system  of  admeasurement,  they  would  show  a  xnnch 
higher  register.  Their  spars  and  sails  were  such  as  only  a  vessel  of 
extraordinary  power  could  carry  with  safety.  In  a  gale  of  wind  there 
is  scarcely  an  English  yacht  that  could  beat  them.  In  light  winds, 
and  a  time  race  over  a  short  course,  their  powerful  qualities  would  pro- 
bably be  of  little  avail  against  yachts  more  lightly  rigged  and  ballasted. 
But  British  yachtsmen  would  do  well  to  note,  that  the  Amerieans  made 
the  Atlantic  passage  under  comparatively  easy  sail,  and  thai,  ixf  thf 
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fioiM  riTils,  the  winner  of  the  itakes  was  the  most  eantiously  and 
nm^  sailed.  In  their  internal  fittings,  comfort  was  certainly 
aoifieedy  in  some  meaanre,  to  racing  considerations.  Nor  does  this 
detract  fiom  the  merits  of  the  orafl.  There  is  a  possibility,  we  hear, 
thoo^  not,  we  fear,  a  probability,  of  a  match  being  made  to  New 
Ycok  from  Ryde.  One  spirited  yachtsman — a  member  of  the  Eoyal 
London — has  put  down  his  name  for  £500  towards  a  prize.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  match  contested  by  some  of  our  crack 
schooners.  It  would  teach  them  the  folly  of  '<  carrying  on,"  and 
persoade  onr  3racht-bailders  and  owners  to  trust  more  to  trim  and 
shape  and  seamanship  than  to  excessive  spars  and  driving  canvas, 
and  a  dead  weight  of  lead  or  iron  ballast  laid  along  from  floor  to  keel 
to  counteract  the  ''  tophamper."  On  all  accounts,  it  would  be  credit- 
able to  English  yachtsmen  to  respond  to  the  generous  challenge  of 
their  kinsmen  beyond  the  Atlantic  by  appearing  in  the  Bay  of  New 
Yuk  with  their  racing-flags  at  the  fore. 

Abont  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  active  and  zealous  member  of 
the  R.Y.S.,  who  owned  a  fine  sea-going  cutter  of  the  old  school,  pro- 
posed to  sail  a  match  against  all  the  world  round  the  British  Islands. 
Haa  offier  was  treated  as  a  joke ;  but  it  pointed  at  least  in  the  right 
direction,  as  a  protest  against  the  then  prevailing  habit  of  keeping 
yachts  for  racing  only,  and  without  reference  to  sea-going  capabilities. 
In  &o8e  days  an  evil  analogous  to  that  which  still  afflicts  the  Turf 
flourished  in  the  yachting  world,  and  produced  similar  effects.  The 
practice  of  running  two-year  olds,  and  of  training  for  high  speed  for 
short  distances,  has  resulted,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  most  trust- 
worthy testimony,  in  deteriorating  the  breed  of  useful  horses  in  this 
country, — ^that  is,  of  hunters,  roadsters,  and  carriage  horses.  In  like 
manner  the  production  of  a  class  of  vessels  good  for  racing  only,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  threatened  to  deprive  yachting  of 
an  its  substantial  merits  as  a  national  sport.  Yachts  without  a  bulk- 
head or  any  cabin  fittings  were  sent  round  the  coast  to  all  the  regattas 
mider  the  charge  of  a  special  sailing-master  and  a  scratch  crew. 
These  cup-hunters  were  worn  and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  usage,  and 
good  for  nothing  except  to  race,  and  race,  and  race  again,  while 
yachts  which  stood  no  chance  in  a  sailing-match  under  such  conditions 
were  fulfilling  admirably  all  the  purposes  of  seaworthy  and  sea-going 
craft.  It  is  highly  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  the  sailing  com- 
mittees of  the  leading  clubs  that  they  should  have  seen  the  error  of  this 
invidious  distinction  between  racing  and  sea-going  vessels,  and  have 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  most  injurious  system.  There  is,  mifor- 
timately,  as  yet,  no  permanent  and  general  committee  of  reference, 
analogous  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and  composed  of  flag  officers  of  the 
Boyal  Yacht  Clubs,  to  draw  up  and  interpret  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  all  yacht-racing,  and  enforced  by  all  clubs 
bearing  the  Admiralty  warrant,  for  the  summary  settlement  of  all 
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dispntes.     This  is  a  desideratum  which  we  hope  will  be  supplied  ere 
long,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  yachtsmen,  particu- 
larly of  the  present  Commodore  and  Vice-Commodore  of  the  Boyal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  who  have  always  insisted  on  sea-going  trim 
for  all   matches  within  their  command.     Already,  we  would  fiain 
believe,  the  days  are  past  and  gone  when,  in  a  race,  men  were  stowed 
away  below  to  run  over  from  side  to  side  of  the  yacht  as  she  lay  over 
on  either  tack,  to  trim  her  as  she  turned,  because  every  pound  of 
ballast  had  been  shelled  out  to  lighten  her.  The  bad  practice  of  shifting 
or  trimming  ballast  has  been  decisively  condemned  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  clubs  of  the  three  kingdoms.    There  is,  however,  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  not  so  much  upon  the  practice  itself  as  upon  the  means  of 
preventing  it.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  prevention  is  the  want 
of  uniformrty  in  the  rules  of  the  various  clubs.    It  appears  to  us  that 
a  simple  rule  forbidding  yachts  engaged  in  a  match  to  carry  more 
than  their  proper  complement  of  hands,— one  for  every  ten  tons, — 
would  meet  the  case.    All  hands  would  thus  be  wanted  on  deck,  and 
none  could  be  spared  below.    Each  vessel  might  be  required  to  send 
a  representative  on  board  another  to  certify  that  the  rules  of  the  race 
were  strictly  observed.  Occasionally  difficulties  arise  in  a  contest  which 
only  a  central  board  of  reference,  applying  a  carefully-considered  code 
of  rules,  can  adjust.    For  example,  it  was  once  an  almost  universally 
accepted  sailing  regulation  that  yachts  could  not  anchor  during  a  race 
without  forfeiting  the  prize.    Some  years  since,  in  a  match  on  the 
Thames,  a  coal- smack  came  bearing  down  upon  the  winning  yacht, 
and  the  latter,  eager,  not  to  lose  an  inch  of  the  way,  and  trusting  in 
vain  that  the  huge  barge  would  put  her  helm  up,  held  on  her  course 
until,  to  save  herself  from  a  collision,  she  was  compelled  to  drop  her 
kedge.     Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  the  famous  little  Phantom 
got  her  anchor  up,  and  was  off  again  the  moment  the  danger  wag 
passed,  and,  still  leading,  held  on  her  way,  rounding  the  flag-buoy 
nine  minutes  before  the  Mystery,  gaining  on  her  every  mile  to  the. 
end  of  the  race,  and  finally  winning  in  a  canter.     A  protest  was 
entered  when  her  owner  claimed  the  cup,  because  he  had  dropped  his 
kedge,  though  she  was  winning  easy  from  first  to  last,  and  only 
anchored  for  a  moment  to  avoid  destruction.    Here  was  a  ease  in 
which  a  general  Committee  of  Reference  would  have  quashed  a  most 
unreasonable  protest,  and  assigned  the  cup  to  the  unquestionable 
winner.   The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  whose  sailing  regulations  appear 
to  be  most  carefully  drawn,  permits  anchoring  during  a  race,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  permission  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious; 
although,  in  the  case  of  a  drifting  match  in  a  dead  calm  with  a 
strong  tide  running,  the  reason  for  forbidding  a  contesting  yacht 
to  anchor  is  obvious  enough.     Some  other  questions  have  lately 
been  under  consideration  of  the  Sailing  Committees,   such  ^as  the 
restrictions  upon  canvas   and  spars  in  match-sailing.      Opinmis 
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ire  much  divided  on  these  points.  Some  wonld  insist  on  racing 
yuliii  being  reatrieted  to  '<  all  plain  sail  ;*'  others  demand  unlimited 
fibeiiy  of  canvas.  Without  presuming  to  speak  dogmatically  on 
tii0  Bnbjeet,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  possibility 
dt  fixing  a  happy  medium  between  the  pedantry  of  restriction 
to  an  plain  sail  only,  and  the  extravagant  devices  in  the  shape 
of  "  spinnakers  "  and  other  cockney  contrivances  which  are  often 
pnetiBed  in  the  Thames.  Of  the  two  extremes  of  license  or  re- 
ifcrietiony  we  think  the  former  the  less  objectionable.  Wetting  sails, 
or  '*  skeeting/*  appears  to  us  a  practice  that  may  fairly  be  left  to  the 
diseieiion  of  each  yacht.  In  these  and  other  respects,  more  par- 
tienlarly  as  to  boats  to  be  carried  by  yachts  in  a  race,  and  the  deposit 
of  a  true  model  of  each  vessel  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  before 
she  can  be  entered  for  any  regatta,  the  sailing  regulations  of  the  New 
Yorii  Yacht  Club  are  evidently  framed  with  care  and  judgment.  The 
principles  enforced  in  yacht-racing,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are  apt 
to  affsct  the  whole  character  of  yachting  as  a  national  sport.  We 
ihoald  not  regret  any  regulations  which  would  tend  to  the  reduction 
m  ordinary  cruising  of  both  spars  and  canvas.  The  complaint  of  all 
good  sailing-masters  of  crack  yachts  now  is  that  they  are  over- 
billastedy  over-canvasedy  over-sparred.  Beduce  the  sails  and  the 
sticks,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  lead  lining  to  the  kelson  to  make 
the  yacht  stiff  enough  in  a  sea-way.  Reduce  the  heavy  ballast  and 
the  spars  at  once,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel  will  be  pro- 
portionately decreased,  and,  with  the  wear  and  tear,  the  continued 
necesdty  for  repairs  on  the  patent  slip.  Yachts,  like  men-of-war, 
seldom  come  to  grief  in  a  sea-way,  because  they  are  admirably 
ibund  and  handled  ;  but,  like  men-of-war,  they  wear  out  rapidly 
because  they  are  torn  to  pieces  by  excessive  spars,  and  by  the  yachts- 
man's proverbial  love  of  '*  carrying  on,*'  as  if  a  vessel  could  be  driven 
£uter  by  dragging  her  lee  quarter  through  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  yacht- 
binlding  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Cutters  like  the  Hebe,  the 
Ganymede,  the  Aurora,— which  were  considered  prodigies  of  speed 
and  beauty  in  their  day,  would  appear  to  the  present  generation  of 
yachtsmen  as  antiquated  as  the  Great  Harry  among  the  Channel  fleet. 
These  goodly  old  tubs,  with  their  bluff  bows  and  flat  floors,  possessed 
qualities  not  to  be  despised  even  in  our  time,  and  not  always  found  in 
the  fiuster  and  more  elegant  craft  of  a  later  date.  They  were  stiff, 
weatherly,  safe,  powerful,  and  comfortable  vessels,  fit  for  any  service, 
not  absolutely  dull  sailers  on  a  wind,  and,  with  their  sheets  eased 
off  the  least  bit,  speedy  enough  to  sail  round  and  round  a  square- 
rigged  ship  under  a  press  of  canvas,  as  if  she  were  at  anchor. 
Perhaps  they  plunged  rather  heavily  in  a  short  confused  Channel  lop, 
but  they  would  lay  to  in  the  heaviest  gale  '*  like  a  duck,"  and  run 
before  the  fiercest  following  sea  without  taking  a  pailful  of  water  on 
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deck.  They  steered  like  a  boat,  and  on  short  tacks  in  smooth  water 
behaved  with  all  the  nimbleness  and  alertness  of  the  airiest  of  waltzers 
in  a  crowded  ball-room.  To  the  yachts  of  to-day,  they  were  what  the 
race-horses  of  two  generations  back  were  to  the  favourites  for  this 
year's  Derby, — slower  for  short  distances,  less  fine  about  the  legs, 
but  stouter,  more  serviceable,  and  mora  enduring.  As  roadsters  or 
teamsters  of  the  sea,  they  were  unexceptionably  sure-footed,  safe,  and 
clever  goers.  To  judge  from  a  specimen, — ^lately  exhibited  in  a  Club- 
house,— of  the  timbers  of  a  schooner  yacht,  purchased  the  other  day 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  our  yachtsmen,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  add  that  these  vessels  of  the  old  school  were  built  with  a 
solidity  and  a  sincerity  which  are  now  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
construction  of  our  yachts  as  in  the  walls  of  our  town  houses.  K<» 
must  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  racing-power 
in  the  yachts  of  that  ancient  epoch.  Happily  we  can  appeal  to  two 
survivors  of  the  pre-American  period  to  rebuke  the  conceit  of  an 
age  which  is  apt  to  faney^  it  has  nothing  to  learn  from  its  grand- 
fathers. Look  at  the  old  Alarm  and  the  old  Arrow,  both  designed  by 
that  immortal  yachtsman,  the  late  Mr.  Weld.  The  Arrow  was  built 
more  than  six-and-thirty  years  ago.  After  her  defeat  by  the  Pearl, 
— a  famous  cutter  of  that  period,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey, — ^Mr.  Weld  laid  her  up  on  the  mud,  in  disgrace,  and  bnili 
the  Alarm,  as  a  cutter.  Neither  as  a  cutter,  nor  under  her  later 
rig  as  a  schooner,  could  the  Alarm  find  her  equal,  on  either 
of  the  Atlantic,  while  she  remained  in  Mr.  Weld's  hands, 
victories  were  as  many  as  the  matches  she  sailed  in.  The  Arrow, 
after  languishing  some  years,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Ghamberlayne,  who 
lengthened  her  bow.  She  defeated  the  America  in  splendid  style, 
and  has  only  been  beaten  by  a  younger  sister  of  her  own,— the  Lul- 
worth,  a  cutter  some  twenty-two  tons  smaller,  and  designed  also  by 
Mr.  Weld.  In  1863  she  defeated  the  Phryne,  a  cutter  then  just 
launched  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sucoessftd  of  our  yacht- 
builders,  and  which  has  since  become  renowned  for  her  achievements. 
There  is,  we  fear,  considerable  faultiness*  in  the  materials  of  which 
yachts  are  built  at  present,  and  if  yacht- builders  were  exposed  to  the 
searching  criticisms  of  a  committee  on  the  Naval  Estimates,  some 
damaging  exposures  might  be  made  of  the  state  of  a  yacht's  timbers  after 
two  years'  service.  But  we  are  bound  to  express  our  belief  that,  if  un- 
sound timber  is  put  into  a  yacht,  the  owner  has  often  himself  to  thank 
for  the  purchase  of  a  bad  article.  There  is  no  warranty  of  the  sound- 
ness of  a  yacht's  timbers,  as  of  the  wind  and  limb  of  a  horse.  Nine 
out  of  ten  yachtsmen  build  or  buy  their  vessels  in  the  dark.  They 
seldom,  if  ever,  take  the  trouble  to  have  the  vessel  rigorously  and 
systematically  inspected  while  she  is  on  the  builder's  slip.  Perbftpe 
they  leave  this  duty  of  inspection  to  tho  future  sailing-master,  who  ii 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  qoanel  wilk  tb» 
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builder.     ProlMiblj,  in  most  eases,  they  would  not  be  much  the  wiser 
if  they  depended  on  their  own  inspection.      Then  they  are  almost  in- 
Turimbly  in  «  desperate  hnrry  to  get  the  yacht  finished  and  fitted  ont, 
tnd  it  may  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  honest  of  bnilders  to 
provide  properly  seasoned  timbers  at  the  shortest  notice.       The 
mgority  of  jBchtsmen  who  bay  their  vessels, — and  who  should  be 
tdvised  never  to  bny  between  April  and  October, — are  at  once  too 
hasty  and  too  Tminstmeted  to  pronounce  an  opinion  between  a  sound 
and  an  nnsonnd  vessel.     They  rush  down,  with  a  return  ticket,  to 
Gonves,  look  at  the  yachts  '*  on  the  mud,**  take  a  fancy  to  one,  go 
on  board,  ask  the  price,  rash  back  to  town,  and  buy;  engage  a 
Buling-master,  probably  a  Gowes  man,   and  leave  to  him  all  the 
bnsnesa  of  fitting  oat.    Among  all  the  owners  whose  names  appear 
in  Hunt's  last,  very  few  are  qualified  to  command  their  vessels. 
They  may  be  able  to  steer,  and  perhaps  to  sail  them;  but  very 
few  know  anything  of  the  mysteries  of  the  rope-walk,  the  build- 
iDg-alip,   and  the  monld^loft,  —  of  sailmakers,   of  furnishing  iron- 
mongers, brasB-foanders,  ship-chandlers,   and  other  necessary  cor- 
morants.   The  consequence  is  that  many  yachtsmen  are  disgusted 
it  the  incessant  and  everlasting  wear  and  tear,   which  makes  up 
so  nmeh  of  the  cost  of  the  sport.     Yet  there  is  really  no  natural 
or  necessaiy  reason  why  yachting  should  be  more  expensive  than 
fox-banting.    A  man  who  makes  his  yacht  his  home  for  half  the  year 
oo^t  to  five  more  economically  than  he  can  ashore ; — ^he  gets  his  wine 
and  groceries  and  spirits  firee  of  duty ;  he  has  no  travelling  expenses 
ivhen  he  goes  abroad.     In  travelling  with  a  wife  and  family,  a  yacht 
is  at  once  a  great  saving  and  a  great  convenience.     We  say  nothing 
of  the  comfort  of  carrying  a  little  England  with  you  wherever  you  go, 
and  of  sleeping  at  home  among  your  own  people.     What,  in  fact,  are 
^  legitimate  expenses  of  a  yacht  ?    For  £26  a  ton  you  can  build  or  buy 
anew  yacht,  in  all  respects  ready  for  sea,— excepting  iron  ballast, — 
with  bedding  and  blankets  complete.     The  cost  of  a  suit  of  sails  may 
be  estimated  by  the  following  proportions  : — A  suit  of  racing  sails  for 
a  twenty-five  ton  cutter  would  cost  about  d£125  ;  for  a  fifty- ton  cutter, 
about  iS160.     Wages  have  risen  within  the  last  ten  years.    At  present 
the  rate  is  perhaps  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  twenty- six  shillings  per 
week  for  an  able  seaman, — ^finding  himself  in  food,  but  not  in  clothes ; 
thirty-two  shillings  for  the  mate, — ^who  looks  after  gear  and  stores, 
from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  and  should  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  what 
he  wants  in  a  moment  on  the  darkest  night ;  and  for  the  sailing-master, 
who  takes  care  of  the  yacht  during  the  winter,  an  annual  salar}"^  of 
120  to  160  guineas,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  yacht. 
Then  there  is  the  cook,  at,  say,  seven- and- twenty  shillings  a  week ; 
and  the  steward, — supposing  him  not  to  be  the  o^vner*s  own  S6r\'ant, 
— ^thirty  shillings.     Of  course,  all  these  expenses  vaiy  according  to  the 
nze  of  the  yacht  and  the  caprice  of  the  owner.     They  vary  very  much 
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according  to  the  rig  of  the  vessel.  Four  men  and  a  boy,— ^xcloaiYe 
of  sailing-master  and  steward, — should  be  sufficient  for  a  forty-eif^t 
ton  cutter  or  a  sixty  ton  schooner;  seven  men  and  a  boy  for  a 
sixty-five  ton  cutter,  or  a  ninety  ton  schooner.  A  cutter  is  always  the  most 
expensive  of  all  rigs,  and  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  the  least  expensive. 
Between  the  cutter  and  the  fore-and-aft  schooner  comes  the  yawL 
The  insurance  of  a  yacht  whilst  cruising  would  be  something  like  ten 
per  cent,  per  month  ;  and  against  fire  only,  when  in  harbour  or  dis- 
mantled, a  maximum  of  seven  shillings  per  cent. 

Cutters  will  always  be  a  favourite  rig  for  racing  and  Channel 
cruising,  because  nothing  touches  them  in  light  weather  and  in  beating 
to  windward.  But  in  a  gale  of  wind,  the  taking  in  of  a  cutter's 
mainsail,  and  '<  stepping  "  the  boom,  is  like  putting  a  straight- waist- 
coat on  a  madman.  A  yawl  has  nearly  all  the  speed  of  a  cutter,  looks 
almost  as  close  to  the  wind,  and  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
reduced  mainsail  and  boom,  and  may  be  sailed  very  snug  in  heavy 
weather  under  her  mizen  and  headsails  only.  In  a  schooner  the  fore- 
topsails  are  of  very  little  use,  except,  perhaps,  for  running.  The 
fore-and-aft  schooner  requires  fewer  hands,  because  all  her  sails  can 
be  sent  up  from  the  deck ;  and  if  she  chooses  to  indulge  herself 
in  jibheaded  topsails,  she  can  send  them  up  '*  flying.**  We  believe 
there  is  no  rig  at  once  so  easy,  so  safe,  and  so  cheap  as  this. 
Since  <'  the  good  old  commodore  **  Lord  Yarborough's  little  frigate, 
the  ''  Falcon,"  there  has,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  only  been  one 
ship-yacht,  the  '^Sylphide,'*  built  at  Bremen,  and  when  last  in 
commission,  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire.  We  know  of  only  one  considerable  lugger  yacht,  the 
*<  New  Moon,"  built  for  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  by  Firth  of 
Hastings.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  boat,  186  feet  long,  and 
only  eleven  feet  beam,  and  even  in  fine  weather  and  smooth  water 
must  require  a  large  and  powerful  crew.  In  bad  weather  and 
in  ''blue  water"  she  would  be  simply  impossible.  Steam  yachts 
appear  to  bo  decidedly  and  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  we  must 
honestly  confess  we  regret  the  fact.  A  small  auxiliary  lifting  screw 
may  be  useful  in  a  calm ;  but,  however  small,  it  must  seriously  inter- 
fere w^ith  the  comfort  of  the  vessel,  even  when  the  engines  are  not 
in  motion.  If  a  gentleman  at  ease  likes  to  own  a  steamer,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  call  his  fancy  to  account.  We  will  only  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest  that  a  yachtsman  should  be  sufficiently  master  of  his 
time,  and  fond  enough  even  of  the  caprices  of  the  sea,  to  be  no  more 
impatient  of  a  calm  than  a  lover  is  of  his  mistress  qui  boude.  We 
cannot  understand  screw-driving  for  pleasure.  A  voyage  in  a  steamer 
is  bud  enough  when  it  is  for  business.  But  if  there  must  be  steam 
yachts,  let  them  be  steamers  out  and  out,  and  not  attempt  to  combine 
the  schooner  and  the  dispatch-boat.  Some  steam  yachts  of  laif[e 
tonnagei — ^notably  the  Sea  Horse,  820  tons ;  the  Hebe,  820  tons ;  ilia 
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BrilHani,  420 ;  the  Northumbrian  425^— have  lately  been  added  to  the 
B.T.8. 

For  home  omising  a  comparatively  short  complement  of  hands  is 
enonghy  even  for  a  cutter;  for  foreigiT cruising,  few  hands  are  a  false 
economy.  It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  have  two  sets  of  sails  and  of 
riggingy  the  one  for  home,  and  the  other  for  foreign,  cruising.  One 
result  of  the  want  of  concert  among  dubs,  and  of  a  common  code 
ef  regulations  for  yachts  and  yachtsmen,  is  the  frequent  difiicalty  of 
preserving  discipline,  in  crews  which  too  often  include  <'  sea-lawyers'' 
and  long-shore  loafers.  Nor  is  this  always  the  fault  of  the  seamen. 
Yacht-ownerB  are  apt  to  be  too  easy-going  or  too  fidgety.  The 
aews  have  too  much  idle  time  or  too  much  fassy  duty.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a  black  list  kept  at  all  the  clubs,  in  which  the 
names  of  men  discharged  for  insubordination  or  bad  conduct  are 
inserted,  so  as  to  prevent  their  further  employment.  But  as  these 
Ksts  are  not  exchanged  between  the  different  clubs,  a  man  who  is 
Uack-listed  at  Gowes  or  Byde  may  get  a  berth  at  Plymouth  or  at 
Goriu  And  there  are  too  many  instances  of  a  man  discharged  from 
Goe  yacht  getting  a  berth, — ^probably  through  the  sailing-master, — ^in 
aaottier  yacht  of  the  same  squadron,  lying  in  the  same  roadstead. 

A  paper  on  Yachting  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention 
of  the  most  famous  racing-cruisers  of  recent  years.  We  say  racing- 
cmieers  advisedly,  because  these  celebrated  vessels  do  not  sacrifice 
the  sea-going  to  the  racing  qualities.  The  fastest  schooners  now 
aioat  are  the  <* Aline"  and  the  ''Bluebell,"  built  by  Camper  and 
Nicholson  of  Gosport;  the  ''Egeria,"  by  Wanhill  of  Poole;  the 
''Pantomime,"  by  Ratsey  of  Cowes;  the  "Kilmeny,"  by  Fife  of 
Glasgow.  Among  the  cutters,  the  most  remarkable  for  speed  are  the 
"Vanguard,"  built  by  Ratsey;  the  "  Hirondelle,"  by  Wanhill;  the 
"  Vindex,"  built  by  the  Millwall  Iron  Works  Company ;  the  **  Phryne  " 
and  the  ^'Niobe,"  by  Hatcher  of  Southampton;  the  '' Aimara/' — a 
most  formidable-looking  cutter  of  165  tons, — by  Steele  of  Glasgow ; 
the  "  Volante,"  by  Harvey  of  Wivenhoe  ;  the  **  Sphinx,"  by  Maudslny 
of  the  Thames ;  the  veteran  <'  Mosquito,"  by  Mare  ;  and,  finally,  the 
venerable  and  still  unapproachable  old  <<  Arrow,"  whoso  owner  was 
once  politely  requested  by  a  correspondent  of  Bell's  Life  to  renounce 
contests  wbioh  must  be  unequal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sailing-matches  was  the  Boyal  Victoria 
Ocean  Match  from  Byde  to  Cherbourg  in  1863.  It  was  run  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  won  in  capital  style  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
generous  of  yachtsmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Broadwood,  in  the  ''  Galatea " 
Mhooner ;  the  commodore's  schooner,  the  "  Aline,"  leading  the  way 
^th  the  most  liberal  ease,  and  being  safely  anchored  and  made  snug 
in  Cherbourg  roads  when  the  racing  squadron  passed  the  breakwater. 
These  ocean  matches  deserve  every  encouragement.  They  tend  to 
make  lea-going  the  rule  of  yachting ;  they  create  a  bond  of  union 
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between  different  clubs ;  and  the  only  objection  we  have  heard  to  them 
iS}  that  they  take  the  yachts  away  from  their  stations,  and  so  injure  the 
trade  of  the  local  shopkeepers, — an  objection  which  does  not  strike  ns 
as  being  very  serious.  When  the  yachting  world  shall  possess  an  insti- 
tution analogous  to  the  Jockey  Club,  it  will  probably  deal  not  only 
with  the  questions  of  shifting  ballast  and  restrictions  upon  canvas  in 
matches,  but  will  abolish  the  present  ridiculous  system  of  time  for 
tonnage,  which,  whether  half  a  minute  for  one  class  or  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  for  another,  is  full  of  absurdity  and  iigustice.  Were  no  time 
for  tonnage  allowed,  yachts  would  naturally  range  themselves  in  broad 
classes  within  certain  limits  of  tonnage,  and  the  public  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  winning  vessel  declared  the  winner.  If 
this  should  be  considered  too  sweeping  a  change,  at  least  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fix  a  uniform  system  of  admeasurement  for  racing  allow- 
ances. Perhaps  the  Thames  Yacht  Club  plan  is  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted.  It  is  as  follows : — Take  the  length  of  the  yacht  from  the 
forepart  of  the  stem  to  the  afterpart  of  the  stempost,  from  that  sub- 
tract the  greatest  breadth, — the  remainder  shall  be  estimated  the  just 
length  to  find  the  tonnage ;  then  multiply  such  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  that  product  by  half  the  breadth,  dividing  the  whole  by  94, — ^the 
quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  tonnage.  We  cannot  pretend  that 
this  is  a  very  simple  operation,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  tolerably 
exact  and  just.  ELad  the  three  American  schooners  been  measured 
by  it,  their  tonnage  would  certainly  have  been  much  larger  than 
it  was  reported  to  be. 

Have  we  justified  the  <'  distinction  "  we  claim  for  Yachting  as  the 
most  decidedly  characteristic  of  all  our  national  sports  ?  W^e  hope 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  public  policy  to  foster  such  a  pastime. 
Consider  the  amount  of  money  spent  every  year  by  private  gentlemen 
in  the  British  Islands  in  building,  fitting  out,  and  repairing  this  mag- 
nificent fleet  of  1,740  vessels;  the  number  of  seamen  they  employ, — 
of  seamen's  families  they  support, — ^the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure 
and  enterprise  they  promote  among  the  population  of  the  coasts, — the 
heroic  founders  of  colonies,  and  pioneers  of  commerce  and  civilization 
they  have  sent  out, — ^tho  help  and  succour  they  have  sometimes 
carried  to  their  countrymen  amidst  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of 
distant  wars  and  protracted  campaigns, — ^is  it  not  a  cause  for  satis- 
faction that  these  harmless  and  beneficent  buccaneers,  the  Yachtsmen 
pf  the  United  Ejngdom,  are  increasing  in  numbers  year  by  year ;  and 
that  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  their  own  ships,  and  carry  the  flag  of 
their  country  at  their  own  mastheads,  is  a  passion  of  hundreds  of  our 
gentlemen  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  live  at  home  at  ease  ? 


COLUMBUS. 

(A  DRAMATIC  FRAaUENT.) 


Columbus  {dying).  Febdinand.  Alonso. 

Columbus. 

Have  I  been  wandering,  Fer^and  ?    Methonght 

I  stood  -within  the  presence  of  our  God, 

And  felt  the  golden  light  of  heaven  bathe 

My  old,  worn  limbs,  and  aching,  weary  brain, — 

Weary  with  the  long  toil  of  many  years. 

In  unimagined  ease.     But  yet  I  wake 

And  find  my  soul  still  fettered. 

Alonso. 

Dear  my  lord, 
The  ship  you  sent  to  the  king's  majesty 
Has  just  returned,  and  in  her  comes  a  man 
Fully  empowered  to  remove  all  checks 
Upon  you,  and  restore  your  dignities 
And  government. 

Columbus. 

I  thank  the  king's  good  grace. 
Thank  Heaven,  I'm  beyond  men's  reach  at  last ! 
Strike  off  my  bonds  !     That's  done.    God's  very  hand 
Has  compassed  it.     You  see  my  soul  but  waits 
Upon  the  brink,  until  the  ebbing  tide 
Of  life  leave  bare  the  gold-sand  ford  of  death. 
That  leads  unto  the  promised  haven  of  rest. 
Kestore  me  rank  I     Ay,  that  is  done,  too ; — done 
A  thousand  times  I     God's  self  has  dubbed  me  knight, 
And  girt  me  with  his  own  ethereal  swor^ 

What's  that  yon  say,  Alonso  ?    Was  it  still 
The  old,  old,  weary,  never-ending  sti'ain, — 
The  tale  of  men's  and  kings'  ingratitude  ? 
Pshaw !     That's  not  worth  a  single  true  man's  thought  I 
We,  who  are  destined  to  deserve  it,  know. 
Before  that  we  begin  to  work  the  works  ^ 

k2 
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That  win  ns  sach  soul-heartening  despite, 

How  that  our  guerdon  here  is  partly  this, 

To  feel  that  God  alone  is  on  our  side 

Against  unnumbered  armaments,  and  men 

Stand,  scoffing-blinded,  on  the  outer  marge 

Of  the  charmed  circle.     Think  you  this  is  nought, 

No  bliss  to  know  you  stand  alone  with  God, 

And  see  the  world  revolving  at  your  feet. 

And  smile  at  men's  abortive  ignorance. 

With  Him,  All-pitying  ? 

Though  he  be  the  firsts 
I  tell  you,  comrades,  he  is  no  true  man 
After  God*s  spirit  who  would  barter  this 
For  all  the  honours,  all  the  meed  and  praise, 
A  million  dust- worlds  could  heap  up  to  give 
The  complacent  courtier  of  the  people's  grace ! 
The  beetles  running  in  the  golden  sand 
Doubtless  think  every  grain  the  sun  sets  on 
Is  happiness,  and  all  a  flood  of  bliss 
IneffiEible ;  but  man,  who  stands  upright, 
Nearer  the  heavens,  should  not,  beetle- wise, 
Bend  downwards  to  the  sand,  and  strive  to  grasp 
The  sun's  faint  mimicry ;  but  turn  his  gaze. 
Eagle-like,  to  the  sky,  and  dare  the  blaze 
Of  God's  eternal,  wonder-working  light. 
They  who  can  do  so,  they  who  see  the  Are 
That  bums  with  all  His  purposes  and  know 
How  bright  it  is,  will,  trust  mo,  scarce  look  down 
Upon  the  ground,  or  grovel  in  the  dust. 
To  grasp  the  fleeting  motes. 

And  yet  men  say 
One  should  sit  still  and  see  the  years  go  by, 
High-laden  with  the  meed  of  great  emprise, — 
Unmindful  of  the  beckoning  hand  of  God 
That  gives  His  best  unto  the  eyes  of  men, — 
Should  rest,  and  let  the  ages  bear  their  load 
Of  riches  to  his  dull,  indifferent  feet. 
Unto  him, — careful  of  no  higher  thing 
Than  how  to  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  and  eat ; — 
''Fortune  comes  best  to  sleepers,"  say  their  saws  ;^- 
And  sleep  again,  until  the  unwelcome  death 
Steps  in  and  lengthens  out  the  sleep  for  aye. 
Has  God  made,  think  you,  in  this  goodly  form, 
His  noblest  creature,  in  so  &ir  a  frame, 
■iidowed  him  with  so  hig^  intelligence, 
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Given  him  sneh  godlike  power  of  soaring  thought 

That  pierces  through  the  heaven-screen  of  clouds, 
f  And  gazes  on  the  glory  of  the  stars, 

With  unawed  eyes, — ^has  He,  think  you,  made  this 

To  waste  his  glorious  puissance  in  repose, 

Or  the  pursuit  of  dull,  ignohle  aims, 
.  When  he  might  penetrate  the  years  to  be, 

r  Where  the  dusk  clouds  enfold  in  their  embrace 

The  glory  of  God's  purposes,  and  strive 

To  win  some  wonder  from  the  hastening  Night, 

That  doses  in  the  morning-land  of  hope  ? 

No  !     The  Eternal  lips  have  spoken  it  I 

Man  is  enframed  to  emulate  God*s  self. 

To  mould  the  world-wrack  to  his  spirit's  will. 

To  prove  himself  by  noble  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Worthy  to  bear  the  very  form  of  God, 

To  dwell,  a  godlike,  ardent  soul,  within 

This  wondrous  house  of  spirit-quickened  flesh  ! 

Alas !  but  most  of  us  have  little  care 

How  these  things  are, — ^how  God  has  ordered  it 

That  His  great  silent  world  should  And  a  hand 

And  speaking  lips  to  give  His  message  by  I 

They  see  the  produce  of  the  hero  toil, 

Irradiate  with  the  impress  of  God's  hand, 

And  take  small  thought  of  why  the  work  was  done. 

**  Here  is  it,"  say  they  ;  **  we  have  none  to  thank 

Por  what  lies  ready  to  the  first  man's  hand." 

Again, — these  falsest  counsellors  of  rest, 

Who  would  degrade  the  noblest  faith  in  God, 

The  bravest  ardour,  to  their  own  dull  plane 

Of  slothfnl  ease, — they  say,  **And  when  you've  reached 

This  wondrous  prize  you  gape  for,  how  looks  it 

Within  your  grasp  ?     Is  it  as  fair,  think  you,  ^. 

As  when  you  gazed  on  it  afar  ?    To  us 

It  is  another  treasure,— one  more  heap 

Of  gold  flung  at  our  feet,  that  have  not  toiled, 

But  sat  and  watched,  as  all  good  men  should  do. 

Till  God  and  time  unite  to  fill  our  mouths. 

But  to  you  seekers,  in  whose  fevered  veins 

Quicksilver  runs  for  blood,  who  must,  forsooth, 

Not  yet  content  with  doing  your  own  work, — 

Do  all  men's  work,  and  Heaven  knows  whose  beside, — 

Heave  up  the  world  to  look  at  the  other  side, — 

Is  it  not  true,  the  very  thing  you  yearned 
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So  fieteely  after,  strove  so  hotly  lor. 
Pursued  with  such  an  ardour,  seems  to  you, 
Once  gained,  a  bauble  fit  for  babes,  not  men, — 
A  Dead-Sea  apple,  ashes  at  the  core  ?  '* 

Ay,  but  the  secret  of  the  thing  *b  not  there. 
The  matter  lies  far  deeper.    If  it  do, — * 
As,  God  forgive  us  !  oft  and  oft  it  does, — 
Weary  our  fickle  eyes  to  see  the  poor 
Ill-seeming  real  of  the  ideal  good 
And  fair  and  noble,  that  so  gloriously 
Did  sparkle  for  us  in  the  horizon's  haze. 
What  does  it  matter  ?    The  thick  fihoa  has  left 
Our  eyes ;  the  cloud  of  dust,  the  sun  of  hogt 
Did  gild  with  tints  of  brightest  phantasy. 
Has  melted  back  into  the  nought  it  was. 
But,  once  the  mist-wall  vanished  from  our  way 
The  azure  heaven  is  bright  within  our  view. 
The  crystal  portals  open  in  a  blaze 
Of  glory,  and  the  God's  hand  flashes  out 
Upon  our  amazed  sight,  holding,  at  last. 
The  true,  true  prize  we've  battled  for  so  long. 
And  never  knew  till  now ! 

The  general  world 
Thinks  this  is  failure  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
To  them  I    No  solid  earthly  good  is  gained. 
They  think,  but  only  visionary  hopes. 
Baseless  and  vague  as  dream-gilt  phantasies. 
Wo  heed  their  mocking  little  ;  for  to  us 
Their  solids  are  our  shadows,  and  their  goods 
The  painted  s3nDQbol  of  the  ideal  good. 
Debased  and  fouled  by  dust  of  crime  and  sin. 
To  us  the  winning  is  the  real  prize. 
No  matter  what  the  thing  won  be, — a  spark, 
A  spangled  stone  that  flashes  in  the  sun. 
And  passes  for  a  diamond  from  afar. 
We  have  no  time  to  sorrow  o'er  the  past, 
Nor  to  regret  the  present.    We  can  scarce 
Pause  to  essay  it,  ere  the  beckoning  gleam 
Has  drawn  us  far  beyond  the  mocking  dream, 
And  the  new  strife,  the  real  one  at  last. 
Commences,  with  all  heaven  to  speed  us  on  1 

I  will  not  say,  dear  friends,  defend  me  not 
When  I  am  dead;  for  even  if  I  did, 
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I  know  foil  well  the  impatient  words  would  leap, 
J%e-sadden,  from  jour  loving,  generons  hearts 
^To  yonr  frank  lips,  to  hear  the  bitter  words 
!niat  men  have  spoken,  and  have  yet  to  speak, 
Of  one  who  has  but  too  much  recked  of  it. 
Bat  this  I  say  to  yoa, — a  conqneror, — 
jftlid  who  has  better  title  to  that  name 
^an  he  who,  with  his  life-long  work,  he  trusts 
Done  honestly,  at  least  with  earnest  will 
And  love  of  Him  the  Master,  passes  ont, 
't^TEL  hnm  of  men  and  noise  of  bitter  toil, 
linto  the  quiet  of  the  unknown  rest  ? — 
Needs  no  defence.     He  who  would  champion  him 
Does  bnt  ftlfest  his  own  nobility. 
Man  can  add  nothing  to  the  praise  of  Qt>d. 

Many  a  doll  pebble  on  the  strand  of  life 
Shines  ont  pore  crystal  when  the  wave  of  death 
Creeps  up  and  slides  along  the  golden  sands, 
And  then,  at  last,  the  men  who,  all  their  lives, 
HaVie  passed  and  spamed  the  dnll  stone  heedlessly. 
Clutch  at  it  as  it  sinks  beyond  their  grasp, 
Seeing,  at  last,  how  wondrons  fair  it  is, 
Jnst  as  the  cold  wave  bears  it  from  their  reach. 
For  it  is  man's  no  longer.     They  may  stand 
Upon  the  shore,  dnmb  with  remorseful  awe, 
And,  thrilled  with  yearning  sorrow,  recognise, 
For  the  first  time,  the  treasure  they  have  lost. 
But  God  has  taken  the  despised  of  men, 
And  made  it  a  chief  jewel  in  His  crown  \ 

Think  you  success  can  matter  aught  to  God  ? 
If  you  had  sent  on  old  and  trusted  man, 
One  whom  you  knew  to  be  a  heart  of  gold, 
Upon  a  dangerous  and  toilsome  way, 
To  work  a  perilous  and  difficult  work. 
And  he,  his  mission  ended  manfully. 
Not  without  years  of  toil,  and  pain,  and  doubt. 
Not  without  wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  brain. 
Came  back  to  you  in  rags,  with  weary  limbs, 
Eyes  dim,  and  face  grown  wrinkled  in  your  cause. 
Would  you,  think  you,  because  the  foolish  world. 
Seeing  the  rags  and  wrinkles,  poverty. 
Blindness  and  age,  and  not  the  inner  gold 
That  brightened  all  his  life,  passed  heedless  by 
And  judged  him  worthless  of  a  second  thought — 
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Would  yoti  the  less  welcome  him  home  again, 

Or  grudge  him  all  the  gnerdon  he  had  earned  ?  t     ^  \ 

Woold  you  not  rather  love  and  honour  him  ^ 

The  more,  regard  his  rags  as  priceless  things,  >^ 

Betokening  the  fierceness  of  the  strife  .  j, 

He  had  ontstriven  with  such  constant  truth, 

Reward  him  all  the  more,  hecause  his  stem,  T  • 

Unsweetened  life  had  had  one  bitter  more, —  I** 

And  that  the  fiercest, — in  the  freezing  scorn 

Of  those  who  most  should  help  \fmi  ?  ^ 

So  with  Ood,-i||' 
Only,  thank  Heaven,  far  surelier  with  Him.  ^ 

And  so  we,  with  our  eyesight  fixed  on  this  * 

Our  star,  that  brightens  the  horizon's  marge,' 
Can  spare  no  time  to  court  the  earthly  goods 
And  worldly  honours,  that  we  hit  or  miss. 
Just  as  the  Master  ruleth  it.     If  good 
It  seem  to  Him  that  we  should  put  them  on. 
These  tinsel  robes  of  power  and  wealth  and  fame, 
Wo  must  e*en  don  them,  not  reluctantly, 
But  with  a  willing  pleasure.     Yet  the  eye 
StiU  seeks  the  zenith,  and  the  climbing  soul 
Compares  for  ever  with  the  golden  hopes. 
That  give  the  future  such  nobility. 
The  present  and  its  guerdons. 

All  the  joys 
The  true  man  gathers  here  are  concentrate 
In  the  one  consciousness  of  work  well  done, 
Of  true,  unflinching  striving,  and  the  prize 
He  looks  not  for,  this  side  eternity. 
Here  are  but  earnestness  and  silent  work, 
A  steadfast  eye  and  an  unceasing  hand. 
The  joy  of  striving  and  undying  hope. 
The  glory  and  the  triumph  are  beyond. 

J.  P. 
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Ip  ihaivaltitade  of  a  man's  biographers  could  snffice  to  insure  a 
just  esiiDiate  of  his  career  and  character,  those  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
onghty  "hfi  this  time,  to  stand  out  as  in  broad  sunshine.  Few  of  our 
English  iporthies  have  had  so  many  distinct  *'  Lives  "  published  to 
record  Wlnt  they  did  and  show  what  they  were.  Still  fewer,  perhaps, 
have  had  biographers  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  their  task 
•t  periods  so  distant,  and  irom  points  of  view  so  various.  Looking  at 
that  last  fitct,  it  might  well  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  errors  and 
omissions  of  any  one  writer  in  so  long  a  series  must  needs  have 
been  corrected  by  some  one  or  other  of  his  successors.  Minuter 
inquiry  will  show,  unless  we  greatly  err,  that  Ealegh's  biographers 
have  much  rather  repeated  than  supplemented  each  other,  whenever 
they  have  had  to  face  the  real  difficulties  and  problems  with  which 
his  career  teems.  From  the  day  of  his  hasty  departure  from  Oriel, 
when  a  stripling  not  yet  seventeen  years  old,  to  join  the  Huguenot 
camp  in  France,  down  to  the  day  when  a  scaffold  was  built  for  him 
upon  Old  Palace  Yard  with  desperate  haste,  in  order  to  get  it  ready 
for  Qse  by  an  hour  at  which  the  populace  of  London  would  be  sure 
to  be  busied  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  with  a  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  almost  every  successive  stage  in  Ealcgh's  marvellously 
versatile  life  offers  some  moot  question  or  other.  It  would,  we 
believe,  be  an  easy  thing  to  show  that,  after  the  labours  of  more  than 
a  round  dozen  of  writers,  nearly  all  the  old  disputable  and  disputed 
points  remain  open.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  at  this  moment 
hard  nuts  to  crack.  The  feat,  in  short,  is  but  little  less  difficult  to 
the  inquirer  in  1868  than  it  was  to  Shirley  in  1668,  or  to  Oldys  in 
1780.     What  has  been  the  reason  ? 

Before  attempting  to  supply  an  answer  to  a  question  which,  at 
tome  time  or  other,  must  needs  have  crossed  the  minds  of  many 
among  our  readers,  a  very  few  words  may  fairly  be  spent  in  showing 
what  was  certainly  not  the  reason.  The  failure  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
which  yet  hang  over  so  many  of  Balcgh's  deeds  has  arisen  neither 
firom  want  of  zeal  nor  from  want  of  literary  ability  in  his  bio- 
graphers. Unweariable  painstaking,  for  example,  is  the  special 
diaraeteristic  which  has  given  to  William  Oldys  his  honourable 
place  in  our  literary  history.     He  devoted  several  years  to  inquiries 
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about  Balegh,  and  went  to  tho  work  as  to  a  real  labonr  of  love.  If  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  many  biographers  who  followed 
01dys*s  steps  prior  to  1800  did  the  like,  one  of  them,  at  all  fvents, 
enjoyed  the  incidental  advantage  of  snch  help  towards  new  miiterials 
as  Balegh's  then  surviving  descendants  eould  give.  And,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  new  century,  Oldys's  industry  was  «m|ilated 
by  Arthur  Cayloy.  As  to  the  accomplishments  of  pevnanship 
bestowed  on  this  theme,  the  reader  has  but  to  call  to  amd  that 
amongst  the  writers  who  have  handled  it  are  Patrick  Fraier  Tytler 
and  Eobert  Southey. 

The  real  c^use,  as  we  take  it,  why  Balegh's  life  still  stanAi  thickly 
bestrewn  with  doubts  is  a  twofold  cause  :  1.  Precious  MS.  ipaiftrialit 
have  been  substantially  sealed  up  from  inquirers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai 
they  are  public  property,  and  that  they  were  so  when  Oldys  wrote, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  or  even  when  Shirley  first  set  hiB  pen  to 
work  on  a  Life  of  Balegh  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  2.  Other 
MS.  materials,  some  of  which,  for  the  matter  in  hand,  are  etill  more 
precious  than  those  to  be  found  in  our  public  archives  and  libraries, 
are  private  property,  though  some  among  them  are  isx  firom  having 
been  always  so.  These  documents  are  preserved  in  country  houses 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Certain  materials  of  this  sort  have  never 
been  seen  by  any  inquirer,  for  any  purpose  of  literature.  Others  have 
never  been  looked  at  even  by  way  of  amusement,  unless,  perchance,  thty 
may  have  had  &  casual  glance  or  two  from  a  guest  tired  with  the  lahonrs 
of  the  billiard-cue  on  some  frosty  morning  when  no  scent  would  lie. 

The  degree  of  the  dispersion  of  the  papers  about  Balegh  is  some- 
thing out  of  tho  common.  The  student  has  still  to  seek  even  for  those 
of  them  which,  in  one  sense  or  other,  may  be  said  to  be  publiely 
accessible, — as  being  either  corporate  property  or  national  property,-^ 
in  six  or  eight  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  existing  dis- 
persion of  such  materials  is  simplicity  itself,  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  which  obtained  before  the  reformed  organisation  of 
our  Becord  service  by  Lords  Langdale  and  Bomilly. 

A  Life  of  Balegh  was  one  of  the  first  themes  which  stirred  the 
literary  ambition  of  Edward  Gibbon.  The  difficulties  which  stood  in 
tho  way  of  getting  together  tho  authentic  data, — even  those  needed 
to  start  with, — were  the  chief  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  his  project. 
To  have  collected  the  mere  dates  of  Balegh's  royal  grants  and  of  his 
appointments  to  office,  Gibbon  must  have  perambulated  all  parts  of 
London,  after  a  fashion  which  would  have  wearied  a  Pennant  or  a 
Grose.  The  authorities  of  the  Hanaper  Office  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  Petty  Bag  Office.  When,  with  infinite  pams  and  after 
countless  delays,  he  had  succeeded  in  fishing  up  an  interesting  reeord 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  would  have  fiMBd 
that  to  make  it  fully  intelligible  another  document  must  be  80ii|^ 
for  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas.    Of  records  belonging  to  a 
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gflties  ha  irould  have  learnt, — in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  so  of 

inqiiayy — ^that  some  must  be  searched  for  in  the  Bolls  Chapel  by 

Templa  Bar ;  others  in  the  Chapter  Hoose  at  Westminster ;  others,  , 

•gain,  in  the  Tower  of  London.     When  he  had  succeeded  in  nnearth- 

ing  Bomeihing  curious  in  the  Crown  Office,  close  to  the  Thames,  he 

voold  have  had  straightway  to  trot  off  in  search  of  something  else 

in  the  Six  Clerks*  Office,  hard  by  Bloomsbury.     Barely  would  he 

liara  fcnnd  any  appliances  in  the  way  of  calendar  or  index.     When 

lie  met  with  either,  every  reference  to  it  would  have  been  taxed  with 

a  feparaie  fee.     When   he  needed  transcripts,  stem  official  rules 

would  hftve  compelled  him  to  pay  foi'the  copying  of  enormous  records, 

tfwhieh,  for  his  purpose,  only  a  few  sentences  were  required.     His 

e^ierienee  on  thai  head  would  have  been  of  a  sort  with  which  his- 

toncal  inqoirera  were  very  familiar  long  after  his  day.     One  such 

wnter, — who  has  gone  to  his  rest   after  much  fruitful  labour  in 

aiefajBologjy — ^was  wont  to  teU  a  suggestive  story  on  that  head.     He 

liad  spent  weeks  of  search  after  a  record  hard  to  find,  and  of  which 

ke  wanted  but  a  paragraph  or  two.     He  had  paid  a  lot  of  office  fees 

m  the  qnesL     ''  When  found,''  it  was  his  wish  to  follow  Captain 

Cattle's  plan,  but  the  official  rules  precluded  that.      ''What,"  he 

asked,  ''  will  be  the  cost  of  an  office  copy?  "     The  worthy  keeper 

turned  the  membranes  over  his  fingers,  and  presently,  in  a  placidly 

tone,  replied,  "One  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  sir."    Who 

ronder  that  biographers  long  preferred  the  repetition  of  traditions 

to  the  searching  of  records  ? , 

And,  after  all,  obstacles  of  this  ''  Circumlocution-Office  "  sort  were 

&r  from  being  the  stiffest  which  such  a  quest  presented.     Most  of 

these,  thanks  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, — ^present  and  late, — are  now 

happily  removed.     But  not  only  are  a  multitude  of  State  Papers,  of 

irst  necessity  to  the  accurate  narration  of  such  a  career  as  that  of 

ffir  Walter  Balegh,  still  private  property,  as  in  Gibbon's  time  ;  they 

are  still  widely  dispersed.     There  are  Cecil  Papers  in  four  several 

public    repositories    now.      There    are    also  Cecil   Papers  in  Lord 

Aahbumham's  library  in  Sussex.     There  is  a  priceless  collection  of 

such  amongst  Lord  Sahsbury's  papers   in  Hertfordshire.     For  the 

biographer  of  Balegh  the  Hatfield  collection  of  MSS.  is  the  richest 

of  sources.     But  as  yet  no  biographer  of  Balegh  has  seen  them. 

Among  the  many  dark  problems  in  his  career,  three  stand  out 
asliently: — 1.  The  extent  of  his  real  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Lord  Cobham,  during  the  months  which  preceded  and  which  imme- 
diately followed  Elizabeth's  death.  This  question  only  one  Life  of 
Balegh  has  ever  professed  to  determine.  And  in  that  attempt  the 
author,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  has  conspicuously  failed.  2.  Tho 
^asstion,  ''  Was  the  execution  of  October,  1618,  substantially  the 
tallying  out  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  arrived  at  prior  to  the  departure 
from  the  Thames  of  the  Guiana  fleet  in  1617  ?  "   And  this,  again,  can 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  been  even  fairly  opened  by  the  biographers. 
8.  A  third  question,  bearing  on  the  last  years  of  Balegh*8  life,  did  but 
present  itself  a  few  months  ago,  on  occasion  of  an  incidental  dis- 
covery  in  the  archives  of  Venice.  It  is  inferior  in  its  degree  of 
specially  English  interest  to  the  other  two ;  bat  it  is  a  qnestion  vital 
to  the  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter's  character.  The  story,  as  hitherto 
told,  asserts  that  soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  Tower, — ^Biarch, 
1616, — ^BAlegh  went  to  the  then  Savoyan  ambassador  in  London, 
the  Count  of  Scamafissi,  and  proposed  to  undertake,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  ''  piratical  attack  upon  Genoa."  On  each  of 
these  three  obscure  points  we  purpose  to  offer  some  new  evidence ; 
and  to  offer  it  severally,  but  always  very  briefly.  In  the  present 
paper  we  propose  to  deal  solely  with  the  first  of  these  guesses. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  Ralegh's  biographers  admit  that  they 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  plot  of  1608  under  a  sense  of  oppression, 
— almost  of  dismay.  To  all  of  them,  save  one,  the  difficulties  that  hang 
about  that  topic  seem  scarcely  supcrable  upon  any  known  hypothesis. 
If  you  take  the  statements  made  for  the  Crown  in  the  course  of  the 
Trial  at  Winchester  to  be  in  substance  true,  you  have  to  face  a  twofold 
perplexity.  It  becomes  impossible  to  explain  the  obstinate  refusal  to 
produce  Cobham  at  Ralegh's  repeated  demand.  It  seems  no  less 
impossible  to  explain  the  effort  known  to  have  been  made  by  Ralegh,-^ 
almost  on  the  eve  of  his  own  arrest, — to  influence  James's  mind  un- 
favourably towards  the  pending  Spanish  negotiations.  If  Ralegh  really 
meant  to  get  a  round  sum  in  Spanish  doubloons,  either  for  selling  in- 
telligence or  for  pretending  to  sell  it,  it  must  needs  have  been  his  cue 
that  negotiations  should  go  on  quietly  for  a  time.  But  any  difficulty 
of  that  kind  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the  one  crucial  difficulty 
of  the  matter  :  Every  incontestable  doing  and  saying  of  Ralegh  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  trial,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  return  to  the 
Tower,  is  in  its  measure  an  act  of  hostility  to  Spain  and  its  policy. 
Anti- Spanish  speech  is  the  uniform  characteristic  of  Ralegh  the  writer 
and  the  publicist.  Anti- Spanish  action  is  the  one  constant  thread 
uniformly  found  throughout  that  skein  of  many  colours  which  made 
both  warp  and  woof  in  the  life-long  career  of  Ralegh  the  soldier,  the 
mariner,  the  councillor,  and  the  coloniser. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  accept  the  hypothesis  that  Cobham  told 
nothing  but  lies  throughout  his  whole  story  against  Ralegh,  you 
confront  another  twofold  difficulty.  It  becomes  inexplicable  why 
Ralegh  allowed  an  old  friend  with  whom,  whilst  that  friend  waa 
carrying  on  his  Spanish  intrigue,  he  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse, 
to  rush  headlong  upon  ruin.  And,  if  the  whole  accusation  from  first 
to  last  was  false,  it  comes  to  be  almost  as  hard  to  comprehend  why- 
a  bystander  so  wary  and  so  experienced  in  statecraft  as  was  the 
French  ambassador,  De  Beaumont,  reached  the  conclusion  theft 
Ralegh  had  really  incurred  the  guilt  of  treason.     Beai^mont,' the 
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liitter  enemy  of  Spain,  cannot  but  have  looked  with  fiavoor  upon 
Balegh's  known  conrse  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  under  Elizabeth. 
His  own  eoUeagne  in  the  French  embassy  had  held  close  intercourse 
with  Balegh.  Foreigner  as  he  was,  the  Count  of  Beaumont  knew 
tnongh  of  English  law  to  see  that  it  had  been  wrested  iniquitously 
in  order  to  secure  Ralegh's  conviction.  But  it  was  Beaumont's 
belief  that  the  convicted  man  had  been  at  once  substantially  guilty 
and  unjoBtly  condemned. 

By  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  all  those  difH- 
cohies  were  thrust  violently  aside,  by  means  of  one  sweeping  asser- 
tion. Tytler  contended  that  Balegh  was  the  victim,  not  the  plotter ; 
and  that  the  main  contriver  of  the  plot  was  Sir  Bobert  Cecil. 

Geefl's  papers  remain  at  Hatfield.  They  include  a  great  number 
of  nnpnhlished  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Balegh,  both  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  his  conviction.  They  contain  many 
pqiere  written  by  Cecil  himself  at  this  period,  and  amongst  these 
there  are  very  hasty  drafts,  as  well  as  matured  documents.  How  docs 
tlieir  testimony  in  tiiis  dark  matter  accord  with  Tytler's  solution  of  it  ? 

We  shall  have  here  to  compress  into  very  small  compass  our 
leaesrches  among  Lord  Salisbury's  MSS.  which  have  occupied  several 
Bionths  of  labour.  And  there  must  needs  underlie  our  epitome 
the  Assumption  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  com- 
monly narrated  statements  about  the  plot  of  Balegh  and  Cobham 
in  1602-8.  As  a  help  towards  brevity,  we  prefix  to  each  small 
group  of  extracts  from  the  Hatfield  Papers  the  main  conclusion 
which  the  new  evidence  has  seemed  to  carry  with  it.  But  these 
conclnsions  are  stated  as  points  for  historic  ventilation.  They  arc  very 
fiyr  firom  being  stated  as  points  of  dogmatic  assertion. 

L  Balegh,  whilst  denying  certain  main  points  of  his  indictment, 
confesses  that  in  his  dealings  and  intercourse  with  Cobham  he  had 
incurred  some  measure  of  guilt  towards  the  King : — 

"  The  law  is  past  agaynst  mee,"  wrote  Balegh,  after  his  trial  was 
over.  "  The  mercy  of  my  Soverayne  is  all  that  remajnetho  for 
lay  eumfort.  .  .  .  And  I  desire  your  L  [ordships]  for  the  mercy  of 
God  not  to  doubt  to  move  so  morcifall  a  prince  to  cumpassion ;  and 
that  the  eztremety  of  all  extremeties  be  not  layd  on  mcc.  Lett  the 
offence  be  esteemed  as  your  L  [ordships]  shall  pleas,  in  charety ,  to 
beleve  it  and  valew  it,  yet  it  is  butt  the  first  offence ;  and  my  s6r\ico 
to  my  country  and  my  love  so  many  years  to  my  supreme  Lord,  I 
trust  may  move  so  great  and  good  a  Kinge,  who  was  never  estemed 
cmeU :  and  I  trust  will  never  prove  so  to  be.  .  .  .  Thcr  is  no  preju- 
dice com  to  the  Kinge,  nor  never  could  any  prejudice  have  cum,  by 
that  supposed  horid  intent,'^  which  the  Lord  of  Heaven  knows  I  never 

*  The  aUukm  is  to  the  scheme  of  seizing  the  King's  person,  either  at  Qreen- 
irich,  \kj  invading  the  palace  with  an  overpowering  fSorce  on  the  night  after  a  court 
kttMbjt  or  at  Haaworth  doxxDg  a  royal  progress. 
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imagined.  And  if  the  Einge,  my  mercifall  Lord,  pleas  to  withdimwo 
all  his  grace  from  me,  it  mast  be  the  last  breathe  that  I  shall  draw 
in  the  worlde  that  I  dy  his  trew  vassally  that  have  and  do  love  his 
very  person.  Although  I  must  confess  yt,  I  am  most  worthy  of  this 
hevy  affliction  for  the  neglect  of  my  dewty  in  geving  eare  to  BBme 
things  and  in  taking  on  me  to  harken  to  the  ofier  of  mony.  Butt  his 
mercy,  I  trust  is  greater."  ^ 

To  Lord  Cecil  individually  another  letter  was  addressed,  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  letter  to  the  King's  Ck)mmissionerB,  from 
which  the  preceding  is  an  extract.  In  this  second  letter  Sir  Walter 
writes  thus : — 

'<  Your  Lordshipe  knowes  what  I  have  hja  towards  your  seal^ 
and  how  long  I  have  loved  yow  and  have  bjm  favoured  by  yow ;  but 
chang  of  tymes  and  mjme  own  errors  have  worren  out  thos  lemeni* 
brances  (I  fearo),  and  if  ought  did  remajm,  yet  in  the  state  wheiui 
I  stand  ther  can  be  no  frindshipe ;  cumpassion  there  may  be,  iior 
it  is  never  seperat  from  honor  and  vertn.  If  the  poure  o(  Law  be 
not  greater  than  the  poure  of  Trewth,  I  may  justly  beseich  yow  te 
rclovo  me  in  this  my  affliction.  If  it  be,  then  your  L  [ordship}  shall 
have  cause,  as  a  just  man,  to  bewayle  my  undeserved  miserabeD 
estate.  .  .  .  Your  L[ordBhip]  knowes  my  accuser,  and  have  ever 
known  my  affection  to  that  Nation,!  for  which  I  am  accused.  A 
hovy  burden  of  God  to  be  in  danger  of  perishinge  for  a  Prince  which 
I  have  so  longe  hated,  and  to  sofifcr  thes  miseres  under  a  Prince 
whom  I  have  so  long  loved  I 

'^  Sir,  what  mallice  may  do  agaynst  me,''  continues  Balegh,  <'  I  know 
not.  My  cause  hath  byn  handled  by  strong  enemyse.  But  if  ever  1 00 
mich  as  suspected  this  practice  layd  to  my  charge,  leve  me  to  death,  if 
the  same  by  any  cquoty  shalbo  proved  agaynst  mee.  And  '  Equitas  '  is 
sayd  to  bo  '  Juris  legitimi  emendatio  et  justitisa  directio.'  ....  Your 
L  [ordship]  hath  known  in  your  tymc  one  in  this  place  condemned — 
and  in  this  place  [i.e.  'Winchester]  he  perished — who  at  the  houre  of 
his  death  recevcd  the  Sacriment  that  he  was  innocent.  How  ther- 
forc  I  shalbo  judged,  I  know  not.  How  I  have  deserved  to  be  judged, 
I  know ;  and  I  desire  nothinge  but  '  secundum  meritum  mcom/ 
If  I  should  say  unto  the  Kinge  that  my  love  so  longe  bom  by  me 
might  hope  for  sume  grace,  it  would  perchance  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion, because  he  is  a  Kinge  and  my  Soveraygnc.  But  as  the  Eingo 
is  a  trow  gcntelman,  and  a  just  man  besyds  his  being  a  Einge,  so  he 
owcth  unto  mo   such  a  mercifull   respect   as  the  fesolution   most 

*  From  tho  original  lottor,  wholly  in  Balegh's  hand;  Hatfield  IfSS.^ 
vol.  cii.  §  25.  The  letter  Ib  thns  addressed :  "  To  tho  right  honourable  ny 
sing^lcr  good  Lords,  the  Earles  of  Saffolko  and  Devon,  the  Lorde  Ceoill,  Hm 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  the  Loxde  Wutton ;  "  and  it  boon  an  endoneoMni  m 
Lord  Cecil's  hand.  It  was  written  in  November,  1603.  Xhe  penoni 
were  the  King's  Gonnnifliionen  ior  the  trials  at  WinoliMter. 

t  Meaning  Spain. 
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villmglj  to  iuive  huarded  my  life  and  forinne  for  liyme  agaynst  all 
nen  may  deserve."  * 

Andy  once  again,  he  addresses  the  King  himself  to  like  purpose 
iimediately  afier  the  reprieve  (Decemher,  1608) : — 

''  Wheras  your  M^jestye  hath  reason  to  reckon  me  among  thos 
who  have  foolishly  imagined  meischeif,  who  have  wickedly  intended 
the  greatest  ill  towards  the  greatest  goodnes,  and  yet  have  pleased 
lo  spare  the  blowe  which  both  exampell  hath  taught  and  Law  hath 
mranted  yonr  Majestye  to  strike, — ^alas  t  what  waight  have  words, 
or  vowesy  or  protestations  ?  Or  wherwith  cann  so  nnworthy  a  creture 
uke  payment  of  so  miconntabell  a  debt  ? 

"It  is  trewthat  I  have  allredy  soffired  diversly,  bat  deservedly. 
I  have  byn  beaten  with  Sorrow,  eed  mea  culpa,  for  it  was  myne 
own  ezTor  that  opened  the  passage  to  'that  passion.  .....  My 

Soverayne  Lorde  who  might  justly  have  beaten  mec,  and  justly  have 
destroy^e  mee,  have  [so  in  MS.  for  *  hath ']  vouchsaufed  to  sporo 
Bee,  and  hath  pleased  to  geve  mee  every  dropp  of  blud  in  my  body ; 
to  howld  me  back  from  shame  ;  and  to  stopp  his  cars  from  the  voyce 
of  pnblick  law  and  private  hatred.*'  i 

IL  Balegh  is  profuse  in  acknowledgments  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ifaip  flihown  to  him  in  his  adversity  by  Lord  Cecil. 

In  December,  1608,  whilst  still  at  Winchester,  Balegh  wrote  to 
Cecil  in  these  terms : — "  Vouchsaufe  to  esteeme  me  as  a  man  rayscd 
from  the  dead, — ^though  not  in  body,  yet  in  mind.  For  noathcr 
Fortnne,  which  sumetjrme  guyded  mee — or  rather  Yoncty,  for  with 
the  other  I  was  never  in  love — shall  tume  m3me  eyes  from  you 
toward  her,  while  I  have  bcingo ;  nor  the  World,  with  all  the  cares 
er  intisements  belonging  unto  it,  shall  ever  way  down  (though  it  bo  of 
the  greatest  wayght  to  mortall  men,)  the  memory  alone  of  your  L  [ord- 
ship's]  trew  respects  had  of  me  ;  respects  tried  by  the  touch ;  tried 
by  the  fier ;  trew  wittniscs,  in  trew  tymes ;  and  then  only,  when 
only  availabell.  And  although  I  must  first  attribute  unto  God  who 
inclined ;  and  secoundly  and  essentially  after  God  to  my  dcere 
Soverayne  who  had  goodnes  apt  to  bo  inclined, — goodnes  and 
mercy  without  cumparison  and  exampell, —  yet  I  must  never  forgett 
vhat  I  find  was  in  your  L  [ordship's]  desire,  what  in  your  will,  what  in 
your  words  and  works, — so  farr  as  coulde  becume  you  as  a  Conn- 
celor  and  farr  beyound  all  dew  to  me,  as  an  olfendor.  Thes  I  have 
fixed  to  my  hart  inseparabelly.     From  thes,  ncather  tymo,  nor  pcr- 

*  Hatfield  MSS.,  voL  ciL  §  67  B.  These  extracts  arc  printed  from  tran- 
■cripte  made  by  their  present  editor*8  own  hand.  They  are  given  literally  bs 
Bakgh  vzota  then,  nve  that  two  or  three  words  are  eopplied  within  brackets,  that 
pVMiiuitioiii,  also,  14  supplied,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  short 
I  and  long  j^  or  u  and  r.  In  the  use  of  all  these  letters  Kalegh.  like  so  many  of 
his  contRmpoxaries,  wae  careless  and  inconsistent.  Servile  copying,  in  that  par- 
ticnkr,  would  only  serve  to  make  the  meaning  occasionally  obscure. 

t  Hatfidd  MSa»  toL  cii»  f  109. 
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swation,  or  ought  elce  wonnt  to  cbang  affections  or  tor  wast  them* 
shall  beat  from  mee,  or  make  old  in  mee,  who  will  acknowledg  yonr 
L  [ordship]  with  a  love  without  maske  or  coyer,  and  followyow  to  the 
end:  All  the  rest  have  written  to  his  Majesty,  since  the  receving  of 
his  grace.     I  hope  I  may  presume  to  do  the  like  ?  '*  * 

Again,  in  the  following  year,  from  the  Tower  of  London  : — 

"  For  affection,  if  nothing  be  left,  it  hath  cast  all  his 

leves  of  late,  and  withereth  in  the  Spring — ^which  I  cannot  beleve ; 
seeing  [that]  in  my  darck  and  dead  Winter  it  made  that  most  trew  and 
adventoms  proof  of  itsealf,  which  I  conld  not  hope  for,  and  can  never 
repay.  For  thos  lines, — ^writen  in  another  hand— of  which  I  knew 
the  phraze,  ar  also  writen  on  my  hart ;  which  [lines]  my  sowle  can 
never  leve  to  repeat,  while  it  liveth  in  my  body.  And  if  any  conning 
toong  of  man  or  of  an  angell  tell  yonr  L  [ordship]  the  contrary,  do 
not  beleve  hym.  Neither  shall  I  ever  distingoish  that  demonstration 
of  my  lives  care  f  which  the  effect  sealed,  while  I  have  being,  or 
know  ther  is  a  God  which  hath  ever  hated  that  ingratetad  to  the 
ministers  of  His  goodness. '*| 

Once  more,  towards  the  close  of  1604  : — 

'<  Good  my  Lord,  make  an  end  of  mee,  one  way  or  other,  that  I 
may  witness  to  the  World  the  great  debt  I  owe  yow.  And  yonr 
L  [ordship]  shall  find  it  from  God — and  with  men,  in  snme  pro- 
portion— to  yonr  L  [ordship's]  advantage ;  to  whom  I  will  remayne 
your  then  most  thanckfullest  man  that  ever  receved  good  from  yonr 
L  [ordship] ,  or  ever  shall."§ 

in.  Cobham's  confession  that  he  had  falsely  accused  Ralegh  in  the 
examinations  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  was,— once  at  least, — 
self-originated,  and  not,  as  Coke  asserted  at  Ralegh's  trial,  made 
merely  by  contrivance  with  an  emissary  from  Ralegh  himself : — 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1608,  Lord  Cobham  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  in  these  words : — 

*'  Master  Lieutenant,  If  that  I  may  wright  unto  the  Lords  I  wold, 
toching  Sir  Walter  Rawlye  ;  besyds  my  letter  to  my  Lord  Cisell. 
God  is  my  wittnes,  it  doth  troble  my  contiens. 

<*  As  you  shall  send  me  word,  so  I  will  do  ;  that  my  letter  may  be 
redy  agaynst  your  8onn*s  going.  I  wold  very  fain  have  the  words  that 
the  Lords  used  of  my  barbarousnes  in  accusing  him  ||  falsly.  I  ever 
troble  you;  if  God  ever  mayk  me  able,  you  shall  find  me  thankfiill. 
If  otherwis,  God  will  requit  your  choritie  towrds  me."^ 

Sir  George  Harvey  endorsed  this  letter  from  Cobham  as  having  duly 
come  to  his  hands  upon  the  day  of  its  date ;  but  he  determined  to 
suppress  its  contents.    He  kept  the  secret  within  his  own  breast  until 

«  Hatfield  MSS.,  toL  di.  {  112. 

t  Heftmng,  of  ocmrie,  *'  that  demonitration  of  care  for  my  life.** 

I  Hatfield  M8S.,  ToL  dx.  H7.  h  lb.  H^  [boimd  out  of  oite]. 
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neariy  two  montliB  bad  passed.  When  all  the  alleged  conspirators  had 
been  tried  and  senteneed,  he  told  Lord  Cecil  "what  he  had  taken  upon 
hmself  to  do,  and  then  sent  to  him  Cobham's  letter.  He  gave  no 
reason  for  the  suppression,  of  which  it  is  Apparent  that  Lord  Cecil 
bid  no  previous  knowledge.  The  reason  of  Harvey*8  disclosure  in 
December  he  himself  states.  It  was  his  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  Cobham's  own  emotions  and  prick  of  conscience, — such 
as  it  was, — had  previously  wrought  him  to  one  retractation  of  the 
main  charge  against  Balegh,  would  tend  to  lessen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Secretary  and  of  bis  colleagues  the  offence  of  his, — the  Lieutenant's, 
—own  son.  For  the  younger  Harvey,  subsequently  to  Cobham's 
eommnnieation  to  his  father,  had  acted  as  a  go-between  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  from  Cobbam  another  retractation. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  wrote  thus 
to  Seeretary  Lord  Cecil : — '*  My  singuler  good  Lorde,  Knowing  how 
easelie  a  man  might  be  lymed  in  matters  of  Treason,  I  did  heretofore 
leave  my  sonne  to  himsellfe,  without  making  of  any  apollogic  for  him ; 
because  I  knewe  not  the  quallitie  of  his  offence.  But  now  that  the 
Lawe  and  his  liajesty's  mercyes  have  had  ther  course,  I  am  bold  to 
acquaint  your  Lordship  with  these  inclosed,  written  unto  me  by  the 
Lord  Cobham  the  24  of  October  last,  wherebie  he  hath,  under  his 
own  hande,  manifested  the  gret  desire  he  had,  of  himsellfe, — ^without 
any  instigacion  of  my  sonne, — to  justiffe  Sir  W.  B. ;  which  course  of 
bis,  being  by  me  then  stopped,  as  was  fftt,  he  diverted  it  as  I  concieve 
— and  as  is  verie  lykely — unto  Sir  W.  himsellfe ;  which  I  leve  unto 
your  honorable  considerations.  And  do  humblie  crave  pardon  to 
intreat  your  honorable  commiseration  towards  my  unworthie  sonne,  in 
releasing  his  restraint." 

It  is  not  our  object  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  the  new  items 
of  evidence  which  are  now  tendered.  But  on  two  important  points  it 
is  needful  to  say  a  few  words  at  once.  If  Cobham,  by  his  own  admission, 
stands  plainly  convicted  both  as  a  traitor  and  as  a  liar ;  and  if  Balegh, 
also  by  his  own  admission,  had  certainly  incurred  towards  James  some 
degree,  however  small,  of  legal  and  technical  criminality, — though  far 
short  of  high  treason, — why  had  Balegh  suffered  his  quondam  friend, 
without  warning  or  remonstrance,  to  carry  on  foolish  and  perilous 
schemes?  If  Cecil,  again,  by  Balegh's  express  acknowledgment,  had 
acted  a  friendly  part, — after  the  trial, — why  had  he,  too,  permitted, — on 
such  testimony  as  that  offered  by  Cobham, — the  comrade  of  many  years, 
and  of  many  dangers,  to  come  so  near  the  block  as  almost  to  touch  it  ? 
It  was  Balegh,  we  have  to  remember,  who  had  stood  beside  Bobert 
Cecil,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  when  that  statesman  had  been  called  upon 
to  face  the  greatest  peril  of  his  political  career, — the  life  or  death 
wrestle  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  Balegh  who  asserts  the  pre- 
sence in  Bobert  Cecil  of  many  fine  and  generous  qualities.     And  the 
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asseriioii  is  made' after  the  aaserter  had  been  convicted  of  treason  at 
Winchester.  Had  it  not  been  for  Cecil,  no  suspicion  of  treason  would 
have  been  oast  npon  him.  For  Cobham*s  lie  was  invented  upon  sight 
of  certain  words  written  by  Balegh  to  Cecil,  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  which  Cobham  had  misconstmed.  Balegh  knew  all  this.  Yet, 
after  his  knowledge,  he  writes  to  Cecil  not  only  the  sentences  printed 
on  p.  192,  bat  also  this  sentence : — ''  To  use  defences  for  the  errors  of 
former  times,  I  cannot.  I  have  fEuled  both  in  friendship  and  in  judg- 
ment."    Those  words,  also,  were  written  in  December,  1608.* 

The  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  are  among  the  records  which 
contain  materials  for  Ralegh's  biography,  both  precious  and  unused, 
— as  will  be  shown,  it  is  hoped,  hereafter.  There  is  special  reason 
for  believing  that  on  the  plots  of  1608  they  would  be  likely  to  throw 
a  gleam  or  two  of  strong  light.  But  unfortunately,  both  for  the  early 
years  of  James's  reign  and  for  the  closing  months  of  Elizabeth's,  they 
have  long  been  lost.  In  their  absence,  we  have  sometimes  to  piece 
out  the  authoritative  information  to  be  found  at  Hatfield,  and  at  the 
new  Bolls  House,  on  the  transactions  which  marked  James's  entrance 
into  his  English  kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  the  contemporary,  but  less 
reliable,  evidence  of  despatches  written  by  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
Court  of  London.  Possibly,  even  a  very  brief  glance  at  the  events 
of  the  April  and  May  of  1608,  may  a  little  aid  the  reader  in  his  eon* 
jectures  as  to  the  hidden  cause  of  that  strangely  contrasted  relative 
position  towards  each  other,  in  which  Balegh,  Cobham,  and  Ceeil 
met  at  Winchester  in  the  following  November.  All  three  had  served 
Elizabeth  in  high  offices  of  State.  All  three  had  been  the  joint  leaden 
of  a  powerful  political  party.  Cobham  was  at  once  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Eliza- 
beth's secretary  and  of  James's  all-powerful  minister.  At  the  crisis 
of  affairs  which  had  preceded  Elizabeth's  death,  those  three  states- 
men had  met  together  in  conclave,  by  day  and  by  night,  at  an 
episcopal  palace  in  London.  And  their  joint  resolves  had  made  a 
revolution  in  public  policy.  Cobham,  however,  shone  only  by 
reflected  light.  Despite  his  dignities,  he  was  essentially  a  cipher. 
But  he  had  the  car  of  the  queen.  In  her  declining  years,  he  pos* 
sessed  a  peculiar  share  of  her  confidence.  It  was  very  fitful,  but  in- 
fluential. Hence  arose  a  factitious  importance,  which  otherwise 
Cobham  could  never  have  attained. 

Within  little  more  than  two  years  of  those  meetings  at  Durham 
House,  the  three  meet  again,  in  an  episcopal  palace  in  Winchester. 
One  of  them  now  sits  on  the  bench  as  a  judge,  and  as  a  peer  of  Ptu> 
liament ;  the  other  two  answer  before  him  and  his  fellows  for  their 
lives,  and  are  sentenced  to  the  block.  It  is  very  true  that  a  ilEunoas 
<<  secret  correspondence  "  between  London  and  Edinburgh  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  interval  between  the  conferences  at  DozluHn 
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Hnu0  and  iho  tribimals  at  Wolyesey  Castle,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
without  grave  influence  npon  the  change  of  position  amongst  the  old 
eomndes.  But  those  who  make  that  the  only  hinge-flEtct  of  the  trans- 
fannatioiiy  lay.  themselves  open  to  more  objections  than  one.  Not 
only  are  they  forced  to  exaggerate  the  baser  elements  in  human  nature, 
m  order  to  win  belief  for  their  hypothesis.  Thoy  are  forced,  too,  to 
depict  a  statesman  of  great  ability  as  an  nmnitigated  knave,  in  the 
fiiee  of  iJEur  antecedent  character.  And  even  that  is  not  their  whole 
difficnlty.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  paint  Bobert  Cecil  as  a  scoundrel. 
It  would  also  be  essential  to  depict  Walter  Balegh  as  a  fool.  For 
Balegh  had  attained  a  tolerably  approximate  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
actuma  between  James  and  CecH ;  and, — as  we  have  shown  already, 
^AxB  asserts  over  and  over  again  that,  towards  James,  Cecil  had 
proved  himself,  not  his  enemy,  but  his  friend.  How  is  the  imbroglio 
to  be  explained  ? 

Simply,  by  way  of  suggestion, — ^not  at  all  by  way  of  dogma, — 
we  submit  that  two  factors  in  the  problem  have  usually  been  undcr- 
vdued.     They  are  Ralegh's  .ambition,  and  the  undeviating  intensity 
of  purpose  with  which  he  clung  to  war  with  Spain  and  the  backing 
ef  the  Dutch  Provinces  as  the  ciardinal  points  of  English  policy. 
His  ambition  prompted  him  to  fathom,  if  he  could,  what  those 
^anish  plans  really  were  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  eagerness 
shown  by  the  Archduke's  minister,  the  Count  of  Aronbergh,  to  culti- 
vate Cobham*s  friendship.     His  ambition  prompted  him  to  watch 
patiently  the  successive  stops  in  a  mysterious  intrigue, — to  which  he 
might  well  think  he  had  more  than  one  eventual  clue, — and  to  wait 
for  the  coming  of  an  opportunity  in  which  ho  might  step  in,  not  with 
mere  information,  but  with  authoritative  counsel.      His  hatred  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  policy  in  Europe  of  which  Spain  was  at  once  the 
THOguard  and  the  battalia,  equally  prompted  him  to  stand  aloof  froiu 
rendering  to  Cobham  any  duty  of  private  friendship  which  might 
deprive  him  of  a  clue  to  Spanish  plots  for  gaining  ascendency  over 
James.     That  hatred  also  prompted  him  to  stand  aloof  from  render- 
ing to  Cecil  any  political   service  which  might   strengthen   Cecil's 
hands  before  Balegh  himself  was  fully  resolved,  in  his  own  mind, 
irhether  those  hands  would  strain  their  powers  on  behalf  of  English 
alliance  with  France  and  the  free  Netherlands,  or  of  English  alliance 
vith  Spain  and  the  Archdukes.     Do  the  now  items  of  evidence  as  to 
vhat  passed  at  the  English  Court  in  the  April  and  May  of  1608, 
tend  to  give  support,  in  any  measure,  to  these  suggestions  ? 

A  word  or  two  must  first  be  said  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  intercourse  between  Arenbergh  and  Cobham  originated.  Cobhoui 
tod  Balegh  went  together  to  Ostond  in  July,  1600.  By  one  of  those 
carious  conjunctions  of  fortune  which  are  perhaps  less  strange  than, — 
for  want  of  record, — ^theyare  thought  to  be,  the  two  friends  went  thither 
u  the  bearers  of  a  loving  message  from  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  to  Thomas 
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Grey,  fifteenth  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, — ^wbo  a  little  before  had  inenrred 
Queen  Elizabeth's  displeasure, — as  well  as  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
pomp  and  circnmstance  of  war.  There  are  at  Hatfield  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  intercourse  in  Ostend  of  three  men,  all  of  whom 
were  then  in  the  full  pride  of  martial  enterprise  or  of  high  employ- 
ments, and  with  fair  prospects  of  higher  greatness  to  come.  Both 
Grey  and  Balegh  were  staunch  friends  of  Dutch  independence  ;  im- 
placable enemies  of  Spain.  They  agreed  in  but  little  else.  Cobham's 
political  sympathies  went  already  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  he 
found  means  to  indicate  it.  He  presently  became  known  in  the  Arch- 
duke's camp  as  a  friend  at  Court  in  England.  But  when  the  three 
Mends  were  together  in  the  Dutch  camp,  Cobham's  divergence  of 
view  was  still,  it  seems,  unknown.'*^  The  three  never  met  again  till 
they  were  fellow-prisoners, — for  having  been  alleged  fellow-traitors, 
— at  Winchester,  in  November,  1608.  All  three  were  then  mixed  up 
in  indictments  whicli  strung  together,  pell-mell,  accusations  of  in- 
tentions to  murder  King  James,  to  enthrone  Arabella  Stuart,  and  to 
support  the  policy  of  Spain. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  visit  to  Ostend,  Balegh  and  Cobham 
sat  together  at  dinner  in  Cobham's  mansion  at  the  Blackfriars.  They 
discussed  the  question  of  peace  with  Spain,  and  grow  very  angry  over 
it.  Cobham  then  said  to  Balegh :  <*  When  Count  Arenbergh  comes 
over,  he  will  yield  such  strong  arguments  for  the  peace  as  will  satisfy 
any  man.  And  some  great  sums  of  money  will  be  given  to  councillors 
who  will  help  it  forward."  And  so  on.  It  was  then,  if  Balegh's 
word, — spoken  under  solemn  auspices, — ^is  to  be  credited,  that  he 
made  the  answer :  <*  When  I  see  the  money,  I  will  tell  you  whether 
I  will  take  any  of  it,  or  no." 

Arenbergh  wrote  repeatedly  to  Cobham  about  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  before  he  came  to  England.  In  April,  1608,  Cobham 
sent  one  of  those  letters  to  Cecil,  and  with  it  he  made  the  inqairy, 
"  What  answer  I  shall  make  unto  Arenbergh,  I  pray  you  be  a  means 
that  I  may  know."  t  In  May,  came  another  letter.  It  was  written 
by  way  of  an  introduction  to  Cobham  of  the  very  agent  with  whom 
some  of  his  treasonable  intents  were,  by  his  indictment,  alleged  to 
have  been  plotted.  This  also  was  sent  to  Cecil.  In  enclosing  it, 
Cobham  wrote  thus :  '^  Arenbergh  doth  imagine  my  credit  to  be  as 
formerly  it  was.  I  hold  it  my  part  to  acquaint  you  herwith."  | 
There  is  every  probability  that  Balegh  knew  of  this  eagerness,-^ 
whether  real  or  affected, — ^to  make  Cecil  cognisant  of  some  part  of  the 
intercourse  with  Arenbergh.  It  may  well  have  been  designed  hf 
Cobham  as  a  cloak.  But  may  it  not  also  be  thought  to  contribute 
some  little  ray  of  light  to  Balegh's  attitude  at  this  critical  juncture  ? 

•  Hatfield  MSB.,  vol.  Ixxx.  f  84.    Ibid.,  "  Pillar  C,"  b.  iv.  §  100. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  certainty  on  another  point  of  the  evi- 
dence "which  tends  in  the  same  direction.  The  friendly  intercourse 
between  Ralegh  and  Cobham  had  continued  down  to  the  time  of  their 
Kspective  arrests.  Ralegh  was  managing  a  negotiation  with  the 
Dnke  of  Lenox  for  a  lease  of  certain  crown  lands  on  his  friend's 
behalf;  and  he  had  papers  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  a  very  large 
sum  in  money  and  jewels  belonging,  to  Cobham,  upon  his  person  when 
ptcing  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  and  waiting  to  mount  in  the  king's 
fuite,  at  the  moment  of  his  hasty  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Privy  Council.  But  long  before  that  moment  Cobham's  eagerness 
to  confer  "with  Ralegh  on  political  topics  had  wonderfully  cooled. 
Before  Count  Arenbergh  came  to  London,  Cobham  was  gushingly 
confidential  with  his  friend  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  the  Arch- 
dokes.  After  Arenbergh's  arrival  he  became  very  reticent.  This 
&et  goes  fieur  to  explain  the  vagueness  of  phrase  in  which  Cobham*s 
tccnsation  was  always  couched.  ''He  instigated  my  treason.'' 
^He  would  never  let  me  alone."  ''  But  for  him,  I  had  not  meddled 
with  such  matters.*'  These,  and  other  expressions  of  like  indefinite- 
aets,  abound  in  the  depositions.  And  the  fact  has  also  a  most 
iD^rtant  bearing  on  the  one  salient  characteristic  of  the  trial  at 
'Winehester, — ^the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Crown  lawyers  to  permit 
Bal^^  to  confront  his  accuser.  The  prisoner  was  bent  on  getting 
at  particolars.  The  prosecutors  were  bent,  not  less  firmly,  on 
keeping  within  the  safer  generalities  of  alleged  ''instigation,"  and 
the  like.  They  insisted  on  making  Ralegh  play  what,  in  the  old 
forms  of  indictment  for  murder,  was  Satan's  part. 

The  contrast  on  this  head  could  hardly  find  plainer  expression  in 

human  speech  than  was  given  to  it,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those 

curiously  personal  interpellations  which  give  so  dramatic  a  character 

to  the  authentic  reports  of  Ralegh's  trial,  overlaid  though  they  have 

been  by  somnolent  and  careless  editors.    At  a  moment  when  Ralegh's 

vehement  demand  had  made  an  obvious  impression  on  some  of  the 

jurors,  the  dialogue  between  bench  and  prisoner  proceeded  thus : — 

Rdegh :    *'  Whosoever  is  the  workman,  it  is  reason  ho  should  give 

account  of  his  work  to  the  workmaster.      Let  it  be  proved  that 

Cobham  acquainted  me  with  any  of  his  conference  with  Arenbergh." 

Cedl:  "That  follows  not.     If  I  set  you  at  work,  and  you  give  me 

no  account,  am  I  therefore  innocent?"^    Had  Cobham  and  Ralegh 

been  brought  Dace  to  face  at  Winchester,  a  divergence  between  the 

ichemes,  tibe  wishes,  and  the  governing  motives  of  the  two  men 

vould  have  become  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

•  Beport  of  Trial,  in  MS.  Cott,  Titus,  0  vii.  (Brit.  Mus.). 
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YotJ  think  a  great  deal  about  leadersliip  in  England.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  press  instances  how  much  you  concede  to  the  man  who  takes 
precedence  of  his  fellows ;  and  when  the  arena  is  the  great  oooncil  of 
the  nation,  and  it  is  the  leaderi^p  of  the  House  or  of  the  Opposition 
which  is  in  qnestion,  the  great  commoner  occupies,  perhaps,  the  most 
conspicuous  station  in  the  country.  Foreigners  usually  ascribe  this  to 
our  innate  love  of  ability, — that  reverence  for  genius  which  is  so 
strong  a  trait  of  our  people.  I  accept  the  flattery  with  gratitude ; 
but  I  admit  that  I  dissent  from  the  explanation.  I  really  believe  tlM 
homage  we  render  is  simply  the  offspring  of  our  worship  of  power* 
Power  is  the  English  ideal,  whether  it  be  exercised  by  a  mill-wheel 
or  a  millionaire, — ^by  dint  of  money,  or  a  stroke  of  a  steam*hanmier* 
We  do  love  force, — ^force  that  beats  down  opposition  and  impresses 
its  own  rule.  The  strong  man  is  seldom  in  the  wrong  with  us.  It  is 
a  very  fine  theory  for  people  who  profess  to  admit  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  I  am  not  sure  it  makes  us  more  amiable  or 
more  modest, — ^more  deferential  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  or  more 
generally  conciliating  in  intercourse ;  but  it  imparts  a  great  deal  of 
that  active  and  persevering  spirit  which  accepts  difficulty  as  a  natural 
obstacle,  and  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  road  of  life  should  have  many 
a  barricade  and  many  a  pitfiEdl.  The  idea  of  roughing  it  is  very  early 
implanted  in  the  English  heart.  It  is  the  schoolboy*s  first  gleam  of 
heroism.  It  is  the  college  man's  first  bit  of  romance.  It  is  the  hard- 
worked  lawyer's  dream  of  ei^joyment  for  the  long  vacation.  It  is  the 
proud  peer's  best  reason  for  renting  a  mountain  in  the  Highlands. 
From  all  this  it  is  dear  enough  how  intimately  we  associate  the  power 
to  endure  and  to  brave  with  a  sense  of  superiority.  Hence  that  race 
of  African  travellers,  Nile  explorers.  North  Polar  expeditionistiy 
which  we  alone  give  to  the  world ;  and  hence,  in  a  smaller  way,  our 
yachting  men,  our  Alpine  Clubbists,  and  canoe-voyagers.  To  work 
out  a  station,  a  fortune,  a  celebrity,  or  a  titie  is  the  English  '*  El 
Dorado,"  because  by  any  of  these  successes  power  is  accomplished* 
It  is  the  impoissance  of  poverty  which  has  made  poverty  despicable 
in  our  eyes ;  and  the  man  who  can  do  nothing  we  regard  as  only  a 
degree  above  a  criminal. 
Perhaps  no  better  test  of  the  temper  of  a  people  could  be  found 
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iha&  Uw  sort  of  person  the  nation  delighieio  honour.  Here  it  is  the 
rieh  man,  -with  shares  and  ships  and  argosies ;  there  it  is  the  militaxy 
diief  who  has  eovered  his  name  -with  glory ;  now  it  is  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  and  now  the  snhtlo  statesman,  who  has  made  his  small  comitry 
of  great  acconnt,  and  her  allianoe  a  thing  to  bid  for.  Very  few  indeed 
sre  they  who  wonid  be  great  in  all  lands.  To  win  a  nation's  favour 
»  man  must  be  so  imbued  with  the  traits  and  temper  of  the  people  he 
bdongs  to  as  to  almost  idealise  them.  This  the  first  Napoleon  did. 
This,  tooy  in  a  great  degree,  was  the  secret  of  Wellington's  saccess 
vith  ourselves.  And  now,  shall  i  oome  to  what  led  me  to  these  speon- 
bftions  f  The  confession  is  soon  made.  In  the  village  I  live  in, — I 
nill  not  give  the  geography,  and  will  only  say  it  is  near  the  ApennineSy 
and  not  far  from  the  Amo, — there  is  a  great  man,  and  a  very  great 
Bian,^-e  man  of  whom,  as  Peel  said  of  Palmerston,  we  are  all  proud. 
Feriu^'  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  admire  without 
envy.  This  would  be  too  much.  But  our  envy  has  no  bitterness ;  it 
18  but  another  form  of  homage.  We  see  that  he  has  conferred  a  lustre 
en  onr  town,  and  we  feel  that  we  all  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
Boeeess.  "  Tennyson's  county,  sir,"  said  the  postillion,  as  he  touched 
his  hat,  to  intimate  to  the  traveller  that  he  had  entered  on  classic 

ground.     So  say  we  to  our  new  arrivals,  **  You  are  aware  that 

here." 


I  trust  the  reader  appreciates  the  modesty  of  the  blank.  I  trust  he 
Tables  the  noble  forbearance  with  which  I  have  restrained  myself 
from  fining  up  a  cheque  in  which  I  might  have  written  down  millions. 
Tou  ask  me,  doubtless,  what  is  the  nature  of  his  greatness.  Is  he 
poet,  orator,  statesman,  sculptor?  Has  he  linked  high  deeds  to 
undying  verse,  or  bequeathed  to  ages  to  come  some  page  of  history 
on  canvas  ?  Is  ho  an  architect,  who  has  adorned  his  native  city  by 
some  splendid  temple  or  noble  cathedral,  or  is  ho  a  great  inventor, 
nhose  discoveries  have  widened  the  sphere  of  industry  and  enlarged 
the  limits  of  human  enjo3nnent  ?  I  could  not,  perhaps,  say  he  is  any 
of  these,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  might  not  declare  he  is  all 
of  them  together. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, — ^no  combination  of  qualities  could  give  a 
nan  a  more  indisputable  pre-eminence  than  ho  enjoys  amongst  us. 
To  be  seen  with  him  is  a  distinction, — to  have  him  for  a  guest  is  fame. 
Now  I  know,  and  indeed  I  sympathise  with,  your  impatience.  Who 
is  he,  and  wherein  lies  this  wondrous  distinction  by  which  he  makes 
TO  great  and  himself  greater  ?  I  will  not  descend  to  the  mean  arts  of 
tiiose  who  pile  the  Pelion  on  the  Ossa  of  curiosity  ; — ^I  will  not  prac- 
tise the  x>etty  rogueries  by  which  some  \vritcrs  impart  glimpses  of  the 
landscape  only  to  close  the  shutter  again  ; — ^I  will  at  once  declare  who 
is  our  great  man,  or  rather,  what  is  his  greatness.  He  leads  our 
eotiDon.  *'  Ye  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  easo  "  will, 
perhaps,  think  little  of  this.     You  will  imagine  that  the  quality  which 
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only  comes  to  be  exercised  in  the  small  boors  of  tbe  morning,  under  the 
glare  of  waxlights  and  the  gaze  of  revellers,  is  a  small  foundation  for 
fame  or  credit ; — and  if  you  think  so  yon  will  be  wrong,  radically  wrong. 
This  man  is  really  great.  Our  whole  social  happiness  is  in  his  hands. 
He  makes  our  balls  a  brilliant  success  or  a  grim  failure,  as  he  will. 
He  can  cover  us  with  glory  or  with  shame  at  his  mere  caprice.  EEe 
does  not  impose  by  his  fortune,  or  indeed  much  impress  you  by  his 
person.  He  is  a  small,  some  say  a  finical-looking  little  man,  with  a 
well-cut  whisker,  a  soft  eye,  and  a  neat  foot.  His  voice  is  gentle,  save 
in  moments  of  command ;  but  I  have  heard  him  call  out "  A  vos  places, 
mesdames!"  with  the  ring  of  a  trumpet.  His  gestures,  too,  are 
courteous  and  conciliating.  I  speak  of  him,  of  course,  as  one  sees 
him  at  table  or  on  the  promenade  ;  for  in  the  ball-room  the  man  is 
what  the  emergency  makes  him,  as  was  Picton  on  the  battle-field. 
Supremely  calm  at  the  first  bars  of  the  music,  he  glances  around  him 
as  might  Nelson  while  the  squadron  formed  in  line  at  his  lee.  The 
superb  air  with  which  he  leads  out  his  partner  a  king  might  copy  at 
his  nuptials.  Grandly  graceful  is  the  wave  of  that  hand,  as  though 
it  said, — <<  I  share  with  you  this  greatness,  on  which  I  sit  as  on  a 
throne.  So  long  as  you  partake  of  my  favour,  your  station  is  queen- 
like." 

There  is  something  of  indolence,  almost  of  languor,  about  his  first 
movements.  The  opening  of  all  battles,  they  say,  is  the  same.  It  is 
only  when  the  battalions  are  crowding  up  and  the  squadrons  closing 
that  the  general-in-chief  is  seen  moving  eagerly  to  the  front, — ^guiding, 
directing,  encouraging,  supporting.  •  How  fine  it  is  to  see  our  man, 
as  the  engagement  thickens,  throwing  himself  into  the  wildest  of  it  I 
With  what  subtle  grace  he  wends  through  the  tangled  throng,  dis- 
engaging his  terrified  partner,  and  carrying  her  triumphantly  through 
the  melee. 

Mark  the  difference  with  which  ho  insinuates  his  arm  around  the 
timid  waist,  and  the  almost  reckless  abandonment  with  which  he 
clasps  the  matronly  plumpness  that  comes  bouncingly  along,  and,  Hke 
a  charge  of  the  household  brigade,  sweeps  all  before  it.  How  with  a 
touch,  as  it  were,  he  encourages  the  shy  or  reproves  the  exuberant. 
He  is  here,  he  is  there,  he  is  everywhere.  The  music  takes  its 
measure  from  his  movements,  and  the  director's  baton  seems  to  follow 
his  gestures.  Inspired  by  him,  the  dancers  have  no  other  will ;  and 
they  are  languidly  voluptuous  or  wildly  rapturous,  as  his  spirit  fires 
them. 

Down  the  room  he  sweeps,  partner  in  hand,  and  a  floating  throng, 
gauzy  and  filmy,  follow  him,  to  scatter,  dove-like,  with  a  flutter  as  he 
claps  his  hands,  and  then  clustering  at  a  signal  to  gather  round  him, 
eager,  panting,  and  expectant,  till  he  bursts  forth  with  one  of  those 
flashes  of  eccentric  fancy  which  unites  all  that  is  wildest  in  ei^rioe 
with  whatever  is  most  graceful  in  gesture. 
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Till  you  saw  hiniy  could  yon  believe  what  suggestiveness  there  was 
in  a  footstool,  what  poctzy  in  a  hat,    or  what  tenderness  in  the 
tooeh  of  the  fire-irons  ?    There  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make 
faibntary  to  his  genins,  from  the  umbrella  in  the  hall  to  the  rug 
before  the  fire.     You  never  suspected  till  now  how  the  dance  enters 
into  the  very  heart  of  domestic  life,  and  how  all  the  little  moods  of 
creiy-day  existence  are  typified  by  a  '*  trois  temps,*'  or  pictured  in  a 
poDca.     Our  great  man  knows  he  is  profound  in  the  psychology  of 
inltzing ;  and  he  knows  to  a  turn  when  a  dancer  is  done.     Hence  is 
it  that  mothers  of  many  daughters  court  his  favour  and  scheme  for 
Ins  patronage.   In  olden  times  it  was  the  priest  made  the  marriages, — 
DOW  it  is  the  polka.     People  in  the  present  age  are  too  busy,  too 
aa:d€iit  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  too  eager  in  the  hunt  after  success, 
to  have  time  fpr  love-making.     To  meet  the  requirements  of  a  hard- 
worked  generation,  the  cotillon  was  invented ;  and  as  in  the  garden 
of  certain  Dutch  restaurants  there  used  to  be  fish-ponds  to  which 
epicures  repaired  before  dinner,  and  pointed  out  in  the  crystal  basin 
the  precise  fish  on  which  they  had  fixed  their  affections,  so  here, 
outside  the  range  of  chairs  within  which  the  dancers  glide  and 
gambol,  stand  these  epicures  to  canvass  and  criticise,  and  mayhap 
to  choose,  doubtless  with   some  sentiment   akin  to   what  passed 
tiirougb  the  other  gourmand's  mind  when  he  said,  ''  I  saw  it  alive 
this  morning." 

It  is  in  the  consciousness,  then,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  dance  over 
which  ho  presides  that  gives  the  leader  of  the  cotillon  that  air  of 
supreme  pride,  that  look  of  haughty  domination.  He  feels  that  he 
emblematises  the  future  by  a  figure,  and  evolves  destiny  out  of  what, 
to  common  eyes,  looks  a  hopeless  confusion.  There  he  goes,  this 
instant,  beneath  our  window,  a  camellia  in  his  button-hole.  He  looks 
cheerful  and  gay,  as  though  nothing  weighty  lay  on  his  spirits  I  There 
is,  however,  no  guessing  these  things.  I  saw  Palmerston  with  such 
a  face  the  day  war  was  proclaimed  against  liussia,  and  yet  ho  must 
have  known  that  the  cotillon  would  bo  a  long  ono,  and  he  must  have 
had  his  own  suspicions  about  his  partner. 


k 
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It  is  not  fieur  to  call  the  French  Bevolntion  up  for  judgment  in  this 
precise  year  of  1868,  and  hring  it  in  guilty  of  all  the  untoward 
circumstonces  of  this  period.  M.  von  Sybel,  its  latest  historiaay 
a  Prussian  deputy  and  professor,  does  this.  He  looks  around  him^ 
and  sees  four  or  five  great  military  empires  dominant  in  Europe. 
*^  Behold/'  he  exclaims,  **  the  fault  of  the  great  popular  French  Bevokir 
iion."  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  were,  however,  military  monarchies 
previous  to  and  during  the  French  Revolution,  lliey  combined  to 
attack  it,  and  France,  in  putting  forth  all  its  military  strength  to  resist 
became  itself,  unfortunately,  a  military  monarchy  too.  Is  that  to  be 
charged  to  the  French  Revolution  ? 

Military  monarchies  are  very  different  from  what  they  were ;  dif- 
ferent in  their  bases  as  well  as  in  their  aims.  It  is  not  long  since  their 
overgrown  armies  were  maintained  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing down  explosion  or  expression  of  discontent  amongst  the  peopte. 
But  as  such  great  armies  can  only  be  raised  by  conscription,  they 
come  to  constitute,  if  not  the  people,  at  least  the  really  valid  portkiK 
of  it.  Such  armies  cannot  be  treated  as  were  those  of  Frederick  IL 
and  Louis  XTV.  A  ruler  ever  so  despotic  must  consider  them  as  he 
does  the  rest  of  his  people,  and  if  he  does  not  consult  their  opinioni^ 
or  stoop  to  ask  counsel  of  them,  he  must  not  offend,  or  outrage,  or 
run  counter  to  their  sentiments.  Neither  the  French  Emperor  nor 
the  Prussian  King  could  at  the  present  moment  undertake  an 
unpopular  war.  ^e  control  exercised  over  them  by  their  people  is 
as  groat,  and  perhaps  greater,  than  that  exercised  by  the  English 
public  or  press  over  the  administration  of  the  Georges. 

It  is  not  just,  therefore,  of  M.  von  Sybel  to  assert  that  the 
French  have  made  no  political  gains  by  their  revolution; — ^whilst 
their  social  gains  have  been  avowedly  enormous.  The  English  enjoy 
an  infinitely  greater  degree  of  freedom  at  the  present  moment  than 
the  French,  and  yet  the  latter  have  shaken  off  a  number  of  shackles 
which  Englishmen  are  not  able  to  touch.  Every  one  must  see,  too, 
that  if  the  hands  of  the  French  Government  are  strong,  and  its  sway 
unrestricted,  this  is  owing  to  accidental  and  temporary  causes,  and 
that  a  system  of  despotism  has  as  little  chance  of  prevailing  for  anj 
length  of  time  upon  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  upon  the  other.     We 

•  **  GeBchichto  der  BeyolutionttBeit  von  1789  bis  1795."    Yon  Hefauddi 
SybeL 
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may  fherefore  dismiss  IL  von  Sybel's  politieal  theories,  which  for- 
ionately  do  not  interfere  with  his  statement  of  fictcts,  elucidation  of 
etnses,  or  even  appreciation  of  character. 

In  these  respects  M.  von  Sybel  has  mnch  to  teach  the  world  and 
ihe  IVench  concerning  their  own  revolntion,  and  especially  con- 
cerning its  relations  with  Germany.  The  great  defect,  indeed,  of  all 
flench  histories  of  the  Revolution  is  ignorance,  often  wilful  igno« 
nnce,  of  what  passed  in  foreign  countries.  What  hash  docs  M.  Thiers 
make  of  IVench  relations  with  England,  although  the  English  policy 
of  the  period  is  a  matter  of  public  and  documental  record !  Of  German 
afiurs  the  ignorance  is,  of  course,  still  greater,  because  more  un- 
avoidable. And  it  is  into  this  dark  portion  of  the  international 
history  that  M.  von  Sybel  undertakes  to  throw  light.  He  has  had 
to  many  of  the  German  State  archives,  that  of  Berlin  espe- 
Tho  memoirs,  too,  of  the  mioister  Harzberg  were  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  Bevolution.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  quote  specially  where  several  portions  of  his  information  are 
^eaned.  Still  what  he  discloses  is  always  curious,  even  when  it  is 
not  important,  and  serves  to  correct  many  serious  errors. 

The  first  care,  indeed  probably  the  first  motive,  of  M.  Sybel  seems 
to  have  been  to  defend  his  countrymen  from  the  imputation  of  French 
miters.  It  certainly  was,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  grave  reproach 
that  the  German  and  the  English  sovereigns  united  could  not  make 
more  impression  than  they  did  by  their  regular  and  disciplined  armies 
upon  a  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  almost  dissolution.  Marshal 
Gonvior  St.  Cyr,  in  his  memoirs,  says  that  from  1791  to  1794  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  armies  were  simply  at  school, 
lesming  their  profession  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  brave  and  fully 
equal  to  the  task  of  light  warfare, — such  as  surprises,  skirmishes, 
defence, — ^but  totally  unequal  to  steady  manoeuvres  in  the  field,  and 
consequently  to  the  fighting  of  a  great  battle.  The  reproach  to 
Brunswick  and  to  C^bourg  is,  that  they  allowed  the  French  time  to 
learn  their  profession,  and  to  become  the  masters  of  all  other  nations 
therein.  Why  and  how  they  did  so  is  for  the  first  time  now  fully 
explained  by  Sybel,  who  has  found  in  the  archives  and  State  papers 
of  German  courts  the  true  cause  of  the  diplomatic  and  underhand 
ixvdry  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  paralysed  their  military 
movements,  and,  indeed,  rendered  their  political  purposes  not  only 
abortive,  but  ridiculous. 

The  chief  cause  of  thcf  failure  of  monarchic  Europe  to  fight  more 
energetic  and  successful  battles  with  the  intrusive  republic  was  the 
designs  of  the  three  great  Eastern  powers  upon  Poland.  Prussia  and 
Bnssia  were  no  doubt  the  original  spoilers,  and  Austria  was  obliged 
to  join  them,  as  much  in  self-defence  and  preservation  as  from  motives 
of  ambition  and  greed.  But  as  Austria  could  always  offer  to  the  court 
of  Bt.  Petersburg  an  alliance  far  more  valuable  for  its  aggrandisement 
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either  east  or  west  than  Prussia,  not  only  the  latter  power,  bnt  its 
principal  commanders,  came  to  entertain  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Austria  as  their  first  passion,  all  other  objects  and  motives  being 
secondary.  This  was  the  sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the  breast  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  when  ho  led  the  Prussian  armies  against 
republican  France, — sentiments  of  which  he  ultimately  induced  his 
sovereign  to  partake.  All  this  is  fully  set  forth  in  Sybel.  Every 
reader  will  thank  him  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  modem 
history,  although  very  few  in  England  will  adopt  his  exclusively 
German  view  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  conduct  of  the  Poles 
may  have  been  as  suicidal  as  provocative ;  but  the  crime  of  extinguish- 
ing a  great  nation,  and  condemning  it  to  years  of  oppression,  turbu- 
lence, rebellion,  and  extermination,  must  remain  an  indelible  blot  upon 
Prussia,  which  first  plotted  the  spoliation,  and  upon  Austria,  which 
consented  to  become  a  participator.  That  crime,  indeed,  they 
expiated  fully.  It  was  it  and  its  consequences  which  first  paralysed 
the  German  commanders,  and  opened  the  path  of  conquest  to 
Dumoariez,  to  Jourdan,  and  to  Pichegru.  Prussia,  exulting  in  the  little 
province  it  had  stolen  from  Poland,  looked  with  culpable  apathy  on 
the  subjection  of  Holland,  as  well  as  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
allowed  Austria  to  be  crushed,  hoping  that  the  humiliation  of  the 
Emperor  might  procure  the  exaltation  of  his  rival  at  Berlin.  How 
fjEdse  a  dream  that  was  the  victory  of  Jena  came  to  tell. 

To  explain  this,  M.  Sybel  has  been  obliged  to  go  largely  into 
the  history  of  his  country,  both  during  the  gi'eat  French  catastrophe 
and  previous  to  it.  His  sketch  is  able  and  suggestive.  One  is 
struck  with  the  contrast  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  same  century  by 
the  Eastern  and  by  the  Western  States  of  Europe  to  emerge  from  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  the  one  of  rude  and  retarded  civilisa- 
tion, the  other  of  progress  so  partial  and  ill-directed  as  to  beget  only 
impoverishment  and  discontent.  The  peculiarity  of  the  east  of 
Europe  is,  that  no  geographical  frontier  divides  it.  Race  alone  marks 
the  difference  between  nations,  and  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a 
race  maintaining  existence  and  independence  are,  an  efficient  govern- 
ment and  army.  Prussia  first  set  about  this  with  the  energy  of  a 
young  and  scarcely  recognised  people,  whilst  Poland  neglected  it 
with  the  nonchalant  confidence  of  an  old,  and  in  their  opinion  an 
imperishable  nation.  The  Czar  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Joseph  laboured  hard  to  lay  solid  foundations  for  mili- 
tary monarchy.  The  French  in  1789  had  no  such  views.  The 
abolition  of  privilege,  the  establishment  of  freedom,  were  at  first  their 
aims.  These  they  in  a  great  measure  missed.  Liberty,  indeed,  they 
never  attained.  But  they  did  accomplish  what  their  eastern  rivals  in 
vain  aimed  at, — efficiency  of  administration  and  superiority  of  military 
power ; — a  strong  proof  that  even  to  acquire  these  no  reform  fimn 
above,  and  no  change  in  the  npper  regions  of  society,  can  altogiefber 
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suffice.     It  is  necessary  to  dig  deep  into  the  popular  soil  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  even  of  military  empire. 

The  snpremaey  of  the  Pmssian  army  died  with  Frederick,  whilBt 
the  selfish  and  personal  policy  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
led  to  illasions,  treachery,  and  errors  fatal  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
FlrnssiA,  in  fact,  to  be  anything,  must  be  German, — a  truth  and  a 
necessity  which  Pmssian  statesmen,  almost  to  our  day,  have  been 
apt  to  forget.  They  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  French  Eevo- 
Intion  and  Empire  never  awoke  to  it  till  the  monarchy  was  in  the 
dost.  Their  first,  their  absorbmg  thought  was  to  get  a  bit  of  Pome- 
ruuEy  or  an  additional  slice  of  Poland.  And  as  Austria  chiefly 
opposed  them,  Austria  was  the  arch-enemy.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
Herzberg,  who  held  office  in  Berlin  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
hition,  and  firom  whose  inedited  papers  Sybel  has  largely  drawn.  It 
was,  however,  not  certainly  to  Prussia  that  the  world  should  have 
looked  for  indignation  and  resistance  against  the  cruelties  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  French  Bepublic.  The  Austrian  Low  Countries  form 
fbe  neighbouring  land  most  coveted  and  first  invaded  by  the  French. 
The  Qneen  of  France,  sister  of  the  successive  emperors,  was  in  every 
respect  of  person  and  character  a  woman  to  call  forth  their  sympa- 
thies. But  the  Austrian  princes  seemed  to  have  no  hearts,  and  whilst 
Leopold  hoped,  and  pothered,  and  negotiated,  Frederick  William  of 
Amssia  alone  felt  the  chivalrous  desire  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the 
French  royal  family.  But  every  Prussian  statesman  threw  cold 
water  on  the  royal  enthusiasm.  And  finally,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick whom  he  strangely  appointed  his  generalissimo  and  who  as 
strangely  accepted  the  appointment,  entertained  such  a  jealous  hatred 
of  Anstria,  and  such  mingled  awe  and  admiration  of  France,  that 
to  have  put  the  army  of  invasion  into  his  hands  was  from  the 
first  tantamount  to  neutralisation  and  defeat. 

Having  recounted  the  early  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
described  its  effect  upon  Europe,  M.  8ybel  pauses  at  the  opening  of 
Ids  second  volume  to  ask  how  it  possibly  could  have  come  to  pass 
that  a  great  popular  movement  to  fiing  off  feudality  and  restore  the 
natural  rights  of  the  oppressed  classes  should,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  territorial  struggle  for  provinces  and 
frontiers.  This  question,  tantamount  to  a  reproach,  is  especially 
addressed  to  the  German  and  Russian  powers.  For  the  French 
themselves  adhered  fanatically  to  their  hatred  of  all  privileged 
classes,  sovereigns  included ;  whilst  Pitt,  their  great  antagonist,  was 
actuated  far  more  by  the  conservative  principle  of  defending  tho 
loeial  and  political  institutions  of  England  than  even  by  his  desire 
to  maintain  or  restore  the  territorial  balance  of  power.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  need  but  adduce  the  Count  do  Narbonne's  last  interview 
irith  Pitt,  as  recounted  by  ViUemain  in  his  "  Souvenirs." 

Austrian  and  Prussian  as  well  as  Russian  statesmen,  on  the  conti'ary, 
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seem  very  soon  to  have  abandoned  anything  like  a  war  of  principle, 
and  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  territorial  policy.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  each  country  completely  missed  the  aim  towards 
which  it  directed  its  efforts.  France,  which,  as  before  observed, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  democratic  freedom,  and  threatened  to  make 
it  prevail  over  the  world,  became  the  trembling  slave,  first,  of  half- 
a-dozen  maniacs  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  then  of 
as  many  libertines  and  simpletons  installed  as  the  Directory.  And, 
at  last,  which  was  never  thought  of  at  first,  military  superiority,  and 
consequent  ascendency  over  Europe,  accrued  to  her  unexpectedly,  and 
changed  the  whole  face,  prospects,  and  character  of  the  Revolution. 
France,  thus  setting  out  in  search  of  freedom  and  equality,  achieved 
universal  dominion  under  military  rule.  The  powers  opposed  to  her, 
already  subject  to  military  rule,  and  seeking  as  the  first  good  ex- 
tended dominion,  lost,  two  of  them,  half  their  empire,  whilst  the 
third,  menaced  with  subjection  and  its  capital  burned,  paid  the  fuU 
penalty  of  its  greed  towards  unfortunate  Poland.  It  is  thus  in 
political  history  as  in  private  career, — people  set  out,  when  young,  in- 
spired by  great  principles  to  attain  sentimental  aims,  which  in  a  little 
time,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  and  disappointments  of  life,  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  more  vulgar  benefits  of  personal  vanity  or  material 
fortune. 

As  the  revolutionary  war  advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  mani- 
fest that  the  original  objection  to  treat  with  revolutionists  and  regicides 
no  longer  prevented  the  German  powers  £rom  negotiating.     Prussia 
was  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  property  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  electorates  eastward  of  the  Rhine.     As  to  Austria, 
its  aim  was  to  obtain  Bavaria  as  an  indemnity  for  Belgium.    Hitherlo 
the  general  opinion  has  been  that  Prussia  played  a  caitiff  part,  and 
was  untrue  to  Germany,  when  it  concluded  the  Peace  of  Basel,  in 
the  beginning  of  1795,  with  France,  and  ceded,  at  least  in  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Sybel,  how- 
ever, shows  that  Austria  was  just  as  ready  then  to  treat  as  Prussia, 
The  minister  Thugut  instigated  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany 
to  send  an  envoy,  Carletti,  to  Paris ;  and  his  efforts  were  directed 
to  bring  about  a  peace  by  which  Austria  should  obtain  Bavaria  in  com- 
pensation for  all  that  it  lost  beyond  the  Rhine.     The  French  Thermi* 
dorians,  however,  having  gained  Prussia,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
making  further  concessions  to  Austria.     What  they  most  needed  was 
military  triumph  to  enhance  their  reputation  and  consolidate  their 
power.     This  great  want  and  desire   of  the  Directory  Bonaparte 
sprang  up  to  gratify.     The  reputation  and  strength,  however,  accrned 
to  himself, — not  to  the  Directory.     Austria  meanwhile,   seeing  its 
offers  repudiated  by  the  French,  and  its  power  threatened  at  the 
same  time  by  them  and  Prussia,  turned  to  England  and  to 
and  united  with  them  in  an  alliance  for  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
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Boi  what  maaX  be  chiefly  looked  to,  even  in  a  German  bisiorian  of 
flia  Freneh  Beyol]ition»  is  his  view  of  the  internal  caoses  which  pro- 
daeed  the  great  catastrophe,  and  then  diverted  it  from  the  moat 
deiiimble  conclnsion, — ^that  of  constitutional  freedom.  There  were  two 
£itinct  series  of  causes  which  led  to  the  Bevolution, — ^the  moral  and 
iniellectaaly  and  the  material,  each  requiring  consideration  to  discover 
and  space  to  elucidate.  From  the  learned  professor  of  a  university 
m  shoold  have  expected  to  find  chapters  and  disquisitions  devoted 
Id  the  first.  But  M.  Sybel  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  were 
prolegomena  to  the  history  of  revolution,  requiring  to  be  treated 
apart,  and  to  demand  a  development  incompatible  with  the  scope  and 
practical  nature  of  his  history.  The  material  causes  are,  however, 
ainutely  entered  into,  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  condition 
and  earnings  of  the  French  peasant.  From  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
£Mtiire  of  lace  employed  a  population  far  greater  than  that  of  woollens, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  preparation  of  hair-powder  being 
more  extensive  and  productive  than  that  of  several  necessaries  of 
lib,  he  points  to  the  conclusion  how  much  vanity  prevailed  as  a 
lational  motive  over  comfort. 

In  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  France  before  the 
Bevolution  we  find  complaint  made  of  one  great  material  grievance, — 
stagnation.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  impediments  which  the 
Government  always  contrived  to  put  in  the  way  of  the  formation  or 
aeenmulation  of  wealth.  The  first  requisite  for  such  accumulation  is 
sore  investment  for  moderate  savings.  Those  form  the  pools  and 
imall  national  reservoirs  from  which  any  great  or  useful  supply  of 
ei^tal  can  alone  be  drawn.  In  France,  however,  under  the  old 
monarehy,  there  never  was  a  sure  investment.  If  money  wore  lent 
OB  land,  the  noble  proprietor  had  many  ways  of  defeating  his  creditor, 
of  delaying  or  refusing  payment.  Government  interfered  to  alter  or 
amnl  the  contract.*  The  first  act  of  a  Controller- General  of  Finance 
in  distiesa  was  to  stop  the  interest  of  the  Bentes  on  the  Hotel  de 
Tille.  The  consequence  was  that  no  one  would  lay  up  his  money 
there,  and  that  all  preferred  life  annuities  or  tontines.  But  what  was 
OMxre  preferred  than  either  was  to  purchase  a  government  office.  This 
ma  the  way,  indeed,  in  which  French  parents  in  general  provided  for 
Hieir  ofispring.  They  bought  for  them  a  place  at  court,  in  the 
magistracy,  or  in  the  fiscal  department.  As  the  creation  of  these 
places  was  the  most  economical  way  of  raising  a  loan,  of  course  they 
were  multiplied  beyond  all  bounds,  creating  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
classes, — ^that  bred  to  live  in  idleness,  yet  insecure  in  their  moans  of 
living,  and  with  just  education  enough  to  indulge  in  and  spread  tho 
videst  discontent.     As  to  the  employment  of  large  capital,  this  was 

*  Hie  great  cause  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Parlexnent  with  Law  was  its  forced 
ndoction  of  the  interert  paid  upon  mortgages  or  loans  to  land.  See  tho  petition 
«f  the  Legists  in  Bnzet 
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still  more  insocnre.  Dargenson  records  how  aught  in  the  way  of 
manofacture  was  r^glemente  out  of  existence,  and  how  it  took 
months  for  a  petition  or  a  remonstrance  to  reach  the  ear  of  a 
minister,  mnch  more  obtain  an  answer  from  him.  As  to  trade, 
this  was  monopolised  by  companies,  in  which  the  Government 
always  took  the  prevailing  part,  and  which  of  course  they  spoiled. 
Similar  was  the  case  with  every  national  attempt  at  colonisation ; 
still  worse  indeed, — for  the  clergy  or  the  Jesuits  deemed  they  had 
a  permanent  right  to  interfere  in  colonies,  and  on  this  score  Church 
and  State  continually  quarrelled.  The  army,  too,  monopolised  its 
portion,  and  shut  the  industrious  and  producing  class  altogether  out 
of  consideration  and  existence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  explain  how  upon  this  followed  the  decay 
of  agriculture,  which  best  thrives  by  the  capital  that  flows  down  upon  it 
from  the  accumulations  of  other  than  agricultural  classes.  An  isolated 
landed  class  never  thrives.  It  has  but  two  qualities,  frugality  and 
prodigality.  Peasant,  farmer,  and  landlord  of  themselves  can  never 
convert  agriculture  into  an  industry.  Still  these  classes  contrived  to 
exist  in  France  till  some  years  past  the  middle  of  the  century,  when, 
towards  the  close  of  Louis  XY.*s  reign,  took  place  a  momentous  change 
in  the  seasons,  year  after  year  proving  as  unfavourable  as  in  the 
previous  years  they  had  been  fruitful  and  warm.  Tooke  places  this 
period  at  1768,  after  which  famine  years  became  the  rule,  and  a  fair 
harvest  the  exception.  Here  was  another,  perhaps  the  most  cogent, 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  usual  to  refer  the  state  of  misery  to  which  the  lower  classes 
of  France  had  fallen  before  the  Revolution  to  other  causes  than  these. 
The  undue  privileges,  the  selfishness,  and  the  monopolies  granted  to 
or  grasped  by  the  noblesse,  are  put  forward  as  the  principal  reasons. 
The  nobles  are  said  to  have  exempted  themselves  altogether  from  taxa- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  true.  The  cultivated  land  paid  the  taille, 
and  of  course  it  was  levied  on  the  cultivator  or  farmer.  But,  like  the 
tithes,  this  was  taken  into  consideration  when  the  land  was  let  and 
hired.  As  to  monopoly  of  land  in  consequence  of  the  droit  d^ainesse, 
Arthur  Young  declares  that  the  French  soil  in  his  time  was  too  much 
subdivided  on  account  of  the  equal  partition  of  heritages,  and  he  indites 
thereon  the  self-same  complaints  which  writers  of  the  present  day  do 
as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  land.  The  local  influence  and  authority 
of  the  noblesse  are  also  adduced  as  a  great  grievance.  But  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  proved  that,  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  centralisa- 
tion and  the  intendants  as  completely  nullified  all  opposition,  espe* 
cially  that  of  the  seigneur,  as  the  later  centralisation  of  Napoleon  with 
his  prefects.  Another  accredited  opinion  is,  that  there  existed  an 
impassable  line  between  the  noble  and  ignoble,  and  that  whilst  the 
uppermost  of  the  middle  and  commercial  class  in  England  rose  and 
mingled  with  the  aristocracy,  in  France  this  was  forbiddezt.    Notbing 
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can  be  more  untrue^  The  greater  part  of  the  French  noblecuse  in 
1789  consisted  of  those  who  had  purchased  their  nobility  within  the 
previous  eentory.  That  the  French  aristocracy  weighed  npon  the 
classes  below  them  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  galling  oppres- 
sion wasy  if  we  mistake  not,  far  more  social  than  economical^  and 
more  womiding  to  pride  than  to  parse.  That  the  people  were  justified 
in  flinging  off  the  yoke  is  as  tme  as  that  many  benefits  have  flowed 
from  their  doing  so.  But  it  would  be  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
sristoeracy  comprised  all  the  evils  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  that 
democracy  was  the  real  and  the  best  remedy.  We  fear,  nevertheless, 
that  such  is  M.  SybeFs  opinion,  however  carefully  veiled.  His  own 
coontry  suffers  under  those  overweening  privileges  of  birth, — ^privileges 
which  will  no  doubt  disappear  with  the  progress  of  time.  But  their 
abrogation  by  a  democratic  revolution,  like  that  of  France,  is  a 
dubious  and  dangerous  remedy.  To  supersede  an  aristocracy  of  birth 
by  one  of  functionaries,  military  and  civil,  is  not  an  advance  in  the 
path  either  of  liberty  or  of  true  equality. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  that  vast  subject,  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual causes  or  precedents  of  the  Revolution.  An  historian  who,  like 
M.  Sybel,  confines  himself  to  the  epoch,  must  shrink  from  going  so 
fur  back  as  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  research.  It  would  com- 
prise an  account  of  the  long  rivalry  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  of 
which  evident  and  curious  traces  are  to  be  seen  in  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne*  That  one  was  no  better  than  the  other  was 
perceptible  when  Paris,  its  ideas  and  its  habits,  became  dominant 
under  the  Regent.  The  struggle  continued  not  the  loss,  and  was 
that,  of  wit  against  dulness,  free  thought  against  bigotry,  learning 
against  ignorance,  and  vice  concealed  in  all  the  charms  of  society 
against  vice  whose  nakedness  was  dressed,  but  in  transparent  splen- 
dour. Yet  if  the  monarchy  could  have  contrived  to  pa}',  it  would 
have  triumphed  over  the  cynicism  of  Paris.  For  all  the  world  ^vas  in 
its  pay.  And  hence  the  moral  resolved  itself  into  the  material  cause, 
after  all. 

Here  arises  a  question  which  involves  others  much  disputed,  and  of 
great  importance.  Could  Turgot,  if  supported  in  his  ministry,  have 
restored  to  the  monarchy  plenitude  of  power  with  ampleness  of 
means  ?  No  doubt  he  could  have  done  so.  The  whole  gist  of  the 
matter  lies  in  these  words.  If  Turgot  could  have  joined  the  address 
of  the  courtier  to  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  he  might  have  pre- 
served his  influence  over  the  king,  and  fought  the  battle  of  royalty 
with  all  the  classes  and  personages  of  the  nation  united  against  him. 
Ihe  noblesse  both  of  court  and  provinces,  the  citizen  class  and  the 
peasantry,  were  all  clamorous  against  the  reformer,  and  unless  he 
eneoeeded  in  obtaining  or  compelling  from  Louis  XYI.  the  same 
•dherenca  which  Richelieu  wrung  from  Louis  XIIT.,  the  completion 
of  his  plan  was  impossible.     Yet  Turgot  might  have  stood  his  ground 
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Tvcre  it  not  for  his  determined  resistance  to  the  war  with  England  on 
behalf  of  America.  He  represented  snch  war  to  bo  as  pemieioos  as 
useless.  England,  he  said,  could  not  conquer  her  revolted  colonieB ; 
and  oven  if  she  did,  she  wonld  find  them  impossible  to  govern. 
After  this,  councils  of  ministers  were  held  without  Turgot  being 
summoned  to  them,  especially  that  in  which  the  naval  armaments 
were  decided  upon  and  ordered.  These  facts  are  disclosed  by  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Abb6  de  Yen,  the  intimate  friend  of  Target,  of 
which,  though  3rct  inedited,  several  passages  and  letters  have  been 
recently  published.*  Had  Turgot  been  a  man  of  the  world,  had 
Mirabeau  been  a  man  of  honour,  there  is  no  sajdng  what  they  might 
have  done  for  the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  the  monarchy ;  but, 
as  it  was,  individual  intelligence  was  powerless  amidst  the  precipitous 
current  of  ideas  and  events,  of  wants  which  no  ono  could  supply, 
abuses  no  one  could  remedy,  and  aspirations  that  no  governing  power 
could  satisfy. 

M.  Sybel  places  much  stress  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Bights  of 
Man,  which  Lafayette  himself  proclaimed,  and  which  substituted 
republican  for  monarchical  principles.  They  implied  and  neeessi« 
tated  self-government,  for  which  he  thinks  the  French  were  as  unfit 
from  character  as  from  ignorance  and  inexperience.  We,  however, 
do  not  really  see  what  the  French  could  do  but  have  recourse  to 
republican  principles  when  the  monarchic  one  had  so  egregioosly 
failed.  Royalty,  wielding  absolute  power,  had  died  a  natural  death. 
It  could  not  perform  its  frmctions,  and  had  given  up  the  ghost.  The 
revival  of  it  by  conmiunicating  power  to  the  upper  and  propertied 
class  had  failed  through  the  insane  conduct  of  the  nobles  and  clergy* 
The  people  were  left  no  choice.  That  the  democracy  must  rule  was 
inevitable.  The  only  thing  to  struggle  for  was  to  render  the  more 
enlightened,  the  more  educated,  and  the  more  humane  portion  of  the 
people  the  guides  and  magistrates  of  the  mere  rabble.  There  was 
no  want  of  talent,  of  education,  or  even  of  energy  in  the  former. 
Revolutionary  writers,  indeed,  stigmatise  it  as  a  selfish  and  unscmpu* 
lous  bourgeoisie,  anxious  to  t3;Tanni8e  over  the  poor  and  labouring 
class.  But  the  bourgeoisie  was  not  a  mere  mass  of  shopkeepers  or 
traders.  The  more  prominent  members  were  professional  persons, 
lawyers,  functionaries,  men  of  letters,  even  clergy,  as  able  and  as  well 
entitled  to  govern  as  the  courtier  class  of  the  Maurepas,  the  Briennes, 
or  the  Calonnes.  Unfortunately,  the  privileged  and  dethroned  classes 
scouted  those  of  the  middle  rank,  who  were  rising  to  take,  or  at  least 
to  share,  their  power  and  influence ;  and  the  middle  class  were  slow  to 
resist  and  repress  such  arrogance.  ''  Make  an  executive,  create  an  eixe- 
eutive,*'  exclaimed  Mirabeau.  **  Till  you  do  that,  your  oonstitationiB 
nothing  but  humbug,  and  your  Bights  of  Man  but  so  many 
Mirabeau  first  aimed  at  establishing  an  executive  founded  on  a 

*  Xn^'LeOomspoiidaBt"  of  AQgtut25, 1866. 
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mentaiy  majority.    Bat  the  Fenillants  would  not  hearken  to  bim. 

Fufing  of  a  parliamentary  exeentive,  he  turned  to  advise  and  urgo 

the  Idxig  to  appoint  one,  and  to  sustain  it*  But  Louis  was  blind 
md  iraak,  and  his  queen  particularly  hostile  to  the  only  men  who 
eouM  have  saved  the  monarchy.  The  middle  class  and  its  represen- 
iataves  being  thus  neuiralisedy  the  mob  and  the  mob  leaders  took 
affiurs  into  their  own  hands,  became  masters  of  the  capital,  of  the 
Assembly,  and  of  France. 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  the   Bevolution,  those   classes 
'which  accomplished  it, — the  middle  and  the  lower, — ^naturally  quar- 
relled.    The  latter  weore  put  down  in  almost  every  town  in  France 
except  Paris.    Even  there  LafiEtyette  at  one  time  achieved  a  victory 
80  complete  over  the  rabble,  that  had  he  persevered  and  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Assembly,  he  woTdd  have  permanently  extinguished 
their  faction.     The  court,  unhappily,  did  everything  to  strengthen 
the  partisans  of  the  mob,  and  weaken  those  of  the  middle  class ; 
whilst  the  municipal  body,  procxuring  funds  and  turning  them  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  was  soon  imitated  by  the  sections  or  assemblies  of 
districts,  which  also  raised  money  and  kept  cut-throats  in  pay,  until 
the  capital  became  organised  as  a  machine  of  popular  insurrection  and 
mob  predominance,  the  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  Clubs  sitting  as  parlia- 
ments for  the  multitude.     We  do  not  think  that  the  fault  of  all  this 
ean  be  laid  upon  French  character  or  French  ignorance.    The  middle 
class  would  never  have  allowed  the  rabble  to  got  so  much  the  head  of 
them  if  the  national  frenzy,  caused  by  foreign  threats  of  invasion  and 
repression,  and  the  manifest  connivance  of  the  court  with  the  utterers 
of  these  menaces,  had  not  provoked  even  moderate  citizens  to  side 
with  the  sans-culottes.     We  know  that  when  the  king's  carriage  was 
stopped  in  going  to  St.  Cloud,  it  was  not  the  rabble,  but  respectable 
citizens,  who  were  foremost  to  bar  the  way.     Lamarcque  admits  it. 
If  Potion,  a  fair  representative  of  the  middle  class,  truckled  to  the 
mob  on  the  20th  of  June,  it  was  that  he  desired  to  sec  the  court,  not 
so  grievously   insulted  indeed,  but  still  receive  a  salutary  lesson. 
When  the  king  reviewed  the  National  Guards  in  the  court  and  garden 
of  the  chateau  on  the  night  before  the  10th  of  August,  it  \vas  the 
citizen  and  middle  class  who  refused  to  defend  him,  and  who  allowed 
^  monarchy  to  perish  by  their  disgust.     The  fault  and  the  original 
cause  of  all  these  mistakes  are  surely  not  to  be  traced  to  peculiarity 
of  national  character,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  middle  class,  naturally  so 
conservative  and  fond  of  order,  being  driven  to  adopt  lower  class 
ideas  and  accept  lower  class  support  by  the  mad  provocation  and 
latoity  of  the  court  and  the  upper  ranks. 

French  conservative  writers,  whether  Royalist  or  Imperialist,  can- 
not forgive  the  citizens  for  their  early  obsequiousness  and  later  sub- 
jection  \a  the  mob.  And  hence  the  fiiry  with  which  the  Girondists 
are  assailed  by  them.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  eminent 
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representatives  and  chiefs  of  middle-class  statesmanship  are  more 
severely  handled  by  Boyalist,  Imperialist,  or  revolutionary  historians. 
Lamartine*s  unseasonable  apotheosis  of  them,  certainly  the  chief  cause 
of  the  revolution  of  1848,  no  doubt  awoke  most  natural  animadversions 
in  the  lovers  of  monarchy.  But  why  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Granier 
de  Gassagnae,  each  of  whose  parties  profited  by  that  anomalous  event, 
should  unite  in  devoting  the  Girondists  to  the  infernal  gods,  does 
appear  difficult  to  comprehend.  M.  Sybel  is  severe  upon  the  Gironde, 
refuses  altogether  to  worship  them  with  Lamartine,  and  seems 
unfascinated  by  either  the  character  or  beauty  of  Madame  Boland. 
He  says,  justly  enough,  of  the  Gironde,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
party  as  a  collection  of  eminent  individualities,  each  of  which  followed 
different  views,  no  one  spirit  amongst  them  being  able  to  dominate 
or  lead  the  rest.  But  where  M.  Sybel  is  unjust  is  when  he  depicts 
the  Girondists  as  wild  revolutionists  and  anti-monarchical  until  the 
day  when  they  felt  themselves  in  peril, — ^reactionist  and  conservative 
afterwards.  This  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  men  who,  however 
much  they  erred,  always  showed  the  disinterestedness  of  genius,  as  well 
as  its  eloquence.  When  they  first  appeared  as  legislators,  the  Grown 
was  conspiring  against  the  Revolution,  and  they  thundered  against  it. 
But  subsequently,  seeing  the  projects  of  the  anarchists,  who  menaced 
not  only  them,  but  the  State,  they  gave  their  advice  and  aid,  and 
later  a  ministry,  to  the  king,  not  from  the  miserable  love  of  office  that 
M.  Louis  Blanc  attributes  to  them,  nor  for  the  love  of  life  by  which 
alone  M.  Sybel  would  have  us  believe  that  they  were  actuated,  but 
from  an  honest  con\'iction  as  well  as  liberal  desire  to  preserve  the 
cause  of  order  and  liberty  united.  M,  de  Gassagnae  vainly  seeks 
to  implicate  the  Girondists  in  the  massacres  of  September.  As  vainly 
would  M.  Louis  Blanc  exculpate  Bobespierre  at  their  expense.  Their 
principles,  conduct,  and  fate  cannot  be  more  truly  or  more  fairly 
described  than  in  the  lines  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  party, 
Condorcet ; — 

**  On  me  laiasait  le  choix  d'etre  bourreau  oa  victimo, 
Jo  choisis  le  malheur  et  leiir  loissai  lo  crime.'' 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
Girondists  could  scarcely  exist  with  regard  to  Danton.  And  still  he 
has  many  apologists.  A  recent  biography,'^  indeed,  disproves  in  a 
great  degree  the  account,  so  generally  accredited,  of  his  dissolute 
and  spendthrift  life.  Lafayette  himself  tells  us  of  his  receiving  fifty 
thousand  crowns  from  the  king  a  very  little  time  before  he  looked 
on,  if  he  did  not  contribute  to,  the  monarch's  downfall ;  but  more  than 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  this  assertion.  Then,  although  he  consented 
to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  he  objected  to  their  execution.  ThMi 
towards  the  end  of  hb  career  he  was  disgusted  with  BobespieKVd*s 
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Uood-ihirstiness,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
is  as  little  doubt  that  he  connived  at  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  at  that  of  the  prisoners  of  Orleans  at  Versailles.  He  afterwards 
made  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen,  empowering  the  French 
envoys  to  Constantinople,  as  they  passed  through  Italy,  to  make  over- 
tures on  the  subject  to  the  Austrian  authorities.  They  did  so.  And 
If.  Louis  Blanc  accuses  the  court  of  Vienna  of  culpable  neglect  and 
hardness  of  heart  in  not  replying  to  the  offers,  and  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  princess.  M.  Sybel,  however, 
shows  that  ere  the  court  of  Vienna  could  enter  into  any  negotiations 
on  the  subject  Danton  had  fallen  from  power ;  whilst  Bobespierrc, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  completely  adverse  to  any  negotiations 
either  for  peace  or  for  saving  royal  victims.  The  generous  desire  of 
Danton  &iled  in  consequence.  His  great  crime  with  Bobespierre 
was  not  so  much  the  alleged  one  of  his  being  an  indulgent,  who 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  that  he  was  a  statesman 
with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  policy,  and  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  treating  with  Europe,  instead  of  continuing  to  run  a  muck  against 
it.  As  the  anarchists  lived  on  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  foreign 
enemy,  and  as  Danton  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  both,  Robespierre 
soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  ministry  as  well  as  the  Committee  of 
Pablic  Safety.  Danton  readily  resigned  both  in  disgust,  being  willing 
enough  to  throw  off  responsibility,  and  with  it  power.  But  his  resig- 
nation was  fatal  to  him, — ^his  enemies  being  content  with  nothing  less 
than  his  blood. 

If  the  tendency  of  political  opinion  some  years  back  was  to  deify 
the  Girondists,  of  late  there  have  been  undisguised  attempts  to  rehabili- 
tate Robespierre.  Some  have  not  shrunk  from  attributing  his  crimes 
to  necessity,  and  suppose  him  to  have  been  endowed  not  only  with  most 
occult  motives,  but  with  glorious  and  statesmanlike  views.  In  a  recent 
drama,  '^Le  lion  Amoureux,"  which  obtained  the  greatest  popularity 
at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  Ponsard  has  chosen  a  terrorist  for  his 
hero,  at  which  the  parterre,  far  from  showing  disgust,  indulged  in 
the  most  rapturous  applause.  Their  admiration  was  not  inspired  by 
the  activity  which  the  Terrorists  gave  to  the  guillotine,  but  by  the 
fliecessful  energy  with  which  they  repelled,  or  made  their  armies 
repel,  the  enemy.  The  terror,  however,  threw  as  many  facilities  in 
the  way  of  foreign  invasion  as  it  raised  obstacles.  It  disorganised 
oven  more  than  it  organised ;  created  enthusiasts,  no  doubt,  but  made 
many  malcontents ;  and  had  the  foreign  enemies  of  France  cordially 
co-operated  together,  and  displayed  even  a  moderate  degree  of  military 
talent,  they  might  on  several  occasions  have  advanced  upon  Paris. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  dangerous  principle  to 
be  trusted  than  that  it  is  allowable  to  have  recourse  to  terror  as 
a  means  of  government,  or  even  of  national  defence.  Despotism,  in 
&et,  has  been  able  to  find  no  other  excuse  than  this, — that  the  people 
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being  bratal  and  barbarous,  ihey  can  understand  no  other  law,  and 
obey  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  whip  or  the  knife.  That  a 
cultivated  people  should  be  proud  of  being  thus  governed,  and  so 
reduced  to  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation,  is  not  only  preposterous, 
but  dangerous.  There  may  be  something  noble  in  the  captain  of 
the  ship  who  compels,  by  the  terror  of  his  command,  the  very 
cowards  amongst  his  crew  to  fight  with  desperation.  But  he  does 
not  sacrifice  women  and  children,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  inno- 
cent, as  did  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

One  circumstance,  however,  which  has  told  in  favour  of  the 
Terrorists  is  the  imbecility  and  weakness,  as  well  as  corruption,  of 
the  Thermidorians  which  succeeded  them,  and  of  the  Directory  which 
formed  the  executive. 

"  The  moderate  government  of  France,"  writes  Fox  in  July,  1795, 
**  is  very  inferior  in  point  of  ability  and  energy  to  the  tyrannical  one ; 
and  I  am  grieved  that  it  is  so,  for  I  know  the  inference  which  the 
admirers  of  tyranny  and  violence  will  draw  from  the  comparison. 
In  our  own  history  the  example  in  favour  of  t3rranny  is  so  strong 
that  it  frightens  me.  Whilst  Cromwell's  tyranny  lasted,  the  royal 
cause  seemed  desperate.  England  was  great  abroad ;  splendid  at 
home.  Waller  and  Dryden  sang  his  triumphs.  When  he  was  gone, 
and  his  son  deposed,  and  the  Bump  Parliament  took  the  government, 
amongst  whom  were  many  considerable  men, — ^you  know  the  eon- 
sequence." 

Cromwell,  however,  erected  no  guillotine  on  which  to  sacrifice 
whole  classes  of  his  supposed  enemies.  T3rranny  and  terror  are  not 
synonymous,  and  however  much  both  are  to  be  abhorred,  it  need 
not  be  in  the  same  proportions.  And  as  to  the  government  of  the 
Thermidorians  being  more  incapable  than  that  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  latter  out  off  the  head 
of  every  man  who  was  at  once  talented  and  moderated.  Generals 
and  civilians  were  alike  immolated.  Almost  all  of  what  might  be 
called  the  capacites  of  the  generation  were  sent  to  the  scaffold. 
There  were  none  to  undertake  the  government  but  second-rate  men, 
'with  third-rate  reputations.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  the 
Thermidorians  and  the  Directory  who  gave  Bonaparte  the  command 
in  Italy,  and  concluded  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  If  he  deserted 
them  and  Europe  afterwards,  and  brought  the  veterans  of  the  French 
Bepublio  to  vain  combats  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  the  consequence  of 
such  impolicy  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  Directory. 

Instead  of  accusing  Barras  and  his  colleagues  for  not  having  or* 
ganised  an  efficient  goveivment,  those  who  preceded  them  should  be 
accused  of  rendering  all  government  impossible.  In  fact,  the  greel 
diare  of  blame  must  be  laid  upon  those  men  and  that  aMemUj 
which  it  is  the  fiEishion,  amongst  tho  French  especially,  to  land  and  im* 
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flMHrtaUse.  Aecording  to  some  opinions  in  France,  the  Consiiiaent 
Aflsembly  vns  the  acoomulation  of  'wisdom  and  of  greatness.  Yot  it 
flirely  deserres  small  merit  for  having  overthrown  the  ancient  regime, 
Tvhieh  cnimbled  of  itself*  l%e  Constituent  Assembly  disorganised 
everything, — the  anny,  the  finances,  the  administration,  the  jndicatore, 
— and  organised  nothing ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  toge- 
ther again,  violence  and  terror  were  almost  indispensable.  The  people 
would  obey  no  other  forces. 

No  doubt  it  was  right  to  decentralise,  and  allow  local  and  municipal 
anthoritieB  to  emanate  in  some  degree  from  the  people.    And  no  doubt, 
also,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  temper  and 
eontrol  extreme  decentralisation  by  royal  jurisdiction.     But  monarch 
and  monarchy  were  not  allowed  the  means  of  existence.    And  not 
only  ordinaiy  powers,  but  extraordinary  facilities  for  despoiling  the 
<M  possessors  of  the  land,   fell  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  and 
redkless  classes.     The  rabid  revolutionists  soon  gained  the  ascendant 
in  every  commune,  and  they  found  themselves  masters  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  class  above  them.     The  Constituent  Assembly 
abolished  indirect  taxes.    There  remained  but  direct  taxes  on  the  land 
and  on  houses.     As  the  commune  levied  and  distributed  the  contribu- 
tions, the  system  was  naked  spoliation  of  the  rich  by  the  poor.     Some 
writers  deny  that  Robespierre  even  passed  or  meditated  on  agrarian 
law.   But  in  truth  no  agrarian  law  was  wanting ; — the  lands  and  persons 
of  the  propertied  class  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  non-propertied,  without 
any  theory  or  any  law.    In  stating  that  the  persons  of  the  rich  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  meant  merely  that  the  latter  invariably 
sent  the  former  to  the  guillotine,  though  this  was  largely  practised ;  but 
there  came  the  levies  of  men  for  the  army,  as  well  as  of  money  for  the 
treasury,  and  these  were  under  the  management  of  the  commune.  The 
way  they  made  use  of  this  power  was  to  draft  off  at  once  all  the  youth  of 
the  upper  classes  to  the  army  by  virtue  of  the  conscription,  and  en- 
courage the  vagabonds  to  stay  at  homo  in  bands  to  dominate  and 
terrorise  what  remained  of  the  population.     Such  was  especially  the 
case  in  great  cities.     This  evil  we  describe  was  not  confined  to  the 
actual  state  of  proscription  and  horror,  for  thereby  the  very  principle 
of  local  freedom  was  discredited,  and  decentralisation   made  to  be 
synonymous  with  social  anarchy.     And  thus  the  several  tyrannies 
which  succeeded  each  other, — that  of  the  Jacobins  first  and  of  Napoleon 
afterwards, — ^which  came  to  centralise  all  authority  in  their  own  bonds, 
were  sanctioned  and  lauded  as  restorers  of  order,  and  wielders  of 
admiiustrativo  energy. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  bo  said  for  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It 
set  about  a  work  of  peace,  and  hoped  that  if  not  completing  the  task 
itself,  its  successors  would  bring  to  it  similar  views.  All  such  hopes 
were  destroyed  by  the  war  and  the  war  spirit  which  came  to  prevail, 
and  which  was  forced  upon  France.      There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
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able  in  the  Bevolation  than  the  vehemence  with  which  Robespietre 
Bconted  and  denonnced  the  war  policy  when  it  was  first  started  and 
preached  by  Brissot.    He  said,  tmly  enough,  that  it  would  divert  the 
nation  from  completing  its  revolutionary  liberties,  and  woold  end  by 
making  military  ideas  and  men  prevail  over  the  philosopher  and  the 
legislator.     War  and  the  punishment  of  death  were  the  two  atrocities 
which  Robespierre  sought  to  put  down.    A  disciple  of  Rousseao*  he 
dreamed  of  a  state  of  political  existence  in  which  neither  should  be 
needed.    Never  indeed  was  public  man  ushered  into  a  world  more 
unlike  that  which  he  contemplated  and  dreamed  of  than  Robespierre. 
If  his  admirers  pleaded  this  excuse  for  him  that  the  part  which  he 
played  of  the  terrorist  and  the  executioner  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances,  and  was  the  direct  contrary  of  the  views  which  he  en- 
tertained and  the  future  which  he  contemplated,  they  could  not  be 
gainsayed.     But  at  the  same  time  his  own  character  aided  this  as  well 
as  circumstances.    His  jealousy  not  only  of  superiors,  but  of  equals, 
and  the  real  misanthropy  which  he  covered  by  affected  philosophy, 
soon  rendered  him,  despite  his  theory,  the  foe  and  the  immolator  of 
his  friends  and  contemporaries.     He  was  no  doubt  driven  with  the 
Jacobins  into  war.     But  that,  once  commenced,  so  completely  suited 
him,  that  he  and  his  party  would  never  consent  even  to  a  cessation  of 
it ;  and  so  it  lasted  till  the  military  spirit  and  element  devoured  the 
democratic. 

We  have  said  enough  in  exposition  and  modification  of  M.  von 
Sybel's  view  of  the  French  Revolution, — just  enough  to  show  that  how 
ever  demurring  to  some  of  his  judgments,  we  estimate  highly  his  fair* 
ness  and  correctness  as  an  historian.     One  history  or  one  view  of  that 
great  event  will  in  our  day  not  satisfy  the  laziest  reader.    He  must 
contemplate  it  from  many  sides,  and  none  can  better  aid  him  to  do  so 
than  the  German  historian  whose  work  in  an  English  dress  we  see 
published  by  Mr.  Murray.     The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is, 
however,  its  revelation  of  the  doings  and  motives  of  the  German 
courts  and  ministers,  during  the  period  which  he  embraces.    In  this» 
meanwhile,  M.  Sybel  promises,  or  at  least  gives  hopes  of,  more  than 
he  has  yet  put  forth.     The  most  important  efforts  and  negotiations  of 
the  German  princes  are  but  given  to  the  close  of  the  Convention,  with 
which  epoch  M.  von  Sybel  concludes.      Of  German  politics  in  the 
subsequent  period  we  know  little    except    from   the  compilers  of 
«Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat"  and  the  "Life  of  Stein,*'  writers 
who  have  drawn  their  facts  from  Prussian  records,  and  who  have 
written  to  support  Prussian  interests.    It  is  now  incumbent  on  Austria 
to  open  more  liberally  her  archives. 


ANONYMOUS  JOURNALISM. 

Taa  paper  shonld,  perhaps,  be  prefaced  by  the  confession, — if  con- 
feencm  it  most  be  caUed» — ^that  its  author  is  an  anonymous  journalist. 
He  TentnieSy  however,  to  claim  the  possession  of  a  conscience ;  or, 
if  that  elaim  be  considered  too  presumptuous,  of  a  certain  sensibility 
to  the  blame  of  his  fellow-creatures  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  con- 
science indifferently  well.  Whether  conscience  or  not,  it  causes  him, 
in  ipite  of  his  professional  cloak  of  darkness,  to  object  to  the  title  of 
bired  assassin.  Yet  that  is  only  one  of  the  names  which  has  been  be^ 
stowed  upon  him  and  his  class  bygentlemen  for  whom,  on  many  grounds, 
be  has  a  sincere  respect.  A  person  who  fancies  himself, — it  may  be 
presomptnously, — ^to  be  an  average  specimen  of  the  English  gentle- 
Dto,  looks  into  the  mirror  held  up  by  his  accusers,  and,  to  his  horror, 
lees  reflected  in  it  the  image  of  an  Italian  bravo,  to  which  his  fancy 
may  possibly  add  some  indications  of  a  cloven  foot  and  horns.  It 
may  be  said  that  one  who  decides  to  conceal  his  features  beneath  a 
veil  most  not  complain  if  his  enemies  provide  him  with  a  fancy 
portrait.  Some  allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  their  excited 
feelings.  They  have  been  in  contest  with  a  vague  editorial  ''we,'* 
and  feel  a  longing  to  aim  their  weapons  at  a  flcsh-and-blood  oppo- 
Bent.  Their  adversary  remains  safely  ensconced  in  an  impenetrable 
ifaeHer,  and  they  try  to  expel  him  from  his  stronghold  by  bombarding 
kiiii  with  stinging  taunts.  If  he  remains  insensible  to  other  insults, 
tbiy  dress  up  a  hideous  effigy,  and  belabour  it  in  his  sight  to  their 
kearta'  content.  Their  language,  consequently,  sounds  rather  over- 
stzained  to  one  who  is  unconscious  of  being  an  assassin,  or,  indeed, 
of  acting  in  any  way  a  disreputable  part.  And  yet  the  mere  fact 
tbt  so  much  irritation  exists  tells,  to  some  degree,  against  the  system. 
•Bailed,  though  wo  decline  to  take  too  literally  the  language  in  which 
the  irritation  finds  a  vent.  Whilst  we  utterly  refuse  to  believe  our- 
lehrea  assassins,  the  fact  that  honest  and  able  men  call  us  assassins 
demands  some  explanation.  A  certain  a  priori  case  is  established  for 
fiirther  inquiry. 

Let  us  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  the  accusation  fairly. 

The  objection  to  anon3nnous  writing  resembles  the  objection  to  secret 

Toting.     The  opponents  and  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  ocirry  on  tho 

argument  by  stating  the  same  fact  in  eulogistic  or  dyslogistic  lan- 

.    Boage.      The  ballot, — say  its  assailants, — implies  that  the   voters 

I  aie  freed  from  proper  responsibility.      The  ballot, — reply  its  sup- 

^  sorters, — insures  that  thd  voters  shall  enjoy  a  proper  independence. 
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Stripping  the  bare  statement  of  fact  from  the  language  which  insinu- 
ates a  gloss  upon  it,  we  may  say  that  the  voter  protected  by  ballot  is 
comparatively  free  from  external  pressure.  Whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  or  not  that  he  should  be  so  freed  must  be  decided  by  the  further 
inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  more  chance  of  corrupt  influence  or  of 
A  healthy  responsibility  to  public  opinion  becoming  predominant. 
The  question  as  to  the  merits  of  anonymous  writing  runs  in  parallel 
grooves.  We  have  to  inquire  as  to  the  morality  of  a  system  which 
frees  the  great  m^'ority  of  writers  in  the  public  press  from  a  large 
share  of  responsibility,  transferring  it  from  individuals  to  the  im^- 
pable  body  called  the  Times,  or  the  News,  or  the  Telegraph ;  aad 
the  argument  of  those  who  condemn  it  may,  perhaps,  be  put  some- 
what as  follows ; — 

An  English  newspaper  after  the  present  Oashion  is  a  mysterious 
entity  of  vague  but  imposing  attributes.  By  those  who  are  not 
behind  the  scenes,  it  is  endowed  with  a  personality  of  more  digni-  * 
fled  nature  than  that  belonging  to  individual  human  beings.  It  has 
not,  indeed,  fortunately  for  itself,  a  soul ;  but  it  has  opinions,  friend- 
ships and  hatreds,  passions  and  interests,  such  as  generally  belong  to 
reasonable  creatures.  It  has  something  approaching  to  omniseieiioo, 
— eyes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  ears  open  to  the  smaltet 
gossip  that  is  whispered  on  the  earth.  It  is  infallible ;  for  at  least  no 
newspaper  has  ever  yet  ventured  to  confess  itself  iu  the  wrong.  It 
has  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  for  nothing  ever  comes  to  pass  of  whidi  it 
does  not  say,  '*  We  told  you  so."  It  is  invariably  consistent;  forif^to 
a  superficial  observer,  it  sometimes  appears  to  contradict  itself»  it  ex- 
plains that  circumstances  have  changed,  and  not  its  opinions.  It 
claims  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  that  strange  abstraction,  paUie 
opinion,  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  concrete  embodiment ;  and  foreignen 
assume,  whatever  Englishmen  may  hold,  that  the  claim  is  sabetantiaQj 
true.  English  opinion  is  that  which  is  stated  in  two  or  three  leading 
newspapers,  and  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  they  are  our  authorised  organs. 
The  power  of  these  mysterious  beings  is  as  great  as  their  wisdon 
and  knowledge.  Parliament  we  know, — ^fbr  they  tell  us  so, — is  pi» 
cipally  occupied  in  putting  their  commands  in  execution.  They  realif 
prescribe  the  issue  of  commissions  of  inquiry ;  they  dictate  the  ioxm. 
which  legislation  is  to  take,  and  point  out  the  grievances  which  aie 
to  be  redressed.  And  if  in  this  rough  sketch  any  excellenee  of  the 
press  has  been  inadvertently  admitted,  our  readers  need  not  look 
through  many  loading  articles  to  supply  the  omission. 

Now,  when  we  proceed  to  contrast  the  reality  with  the  imaginai^ 
being,  the  cost  at  which  these  pretensions  must  be  supported  beeonee 
obvious.    The  newspaper,  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
of  an  editor  and  a  small  staff  of  writers,  aU  of  them  fallible 
beings, — men,  indeed,  who  must  be  possessed  of  a  certain  kind  of  abilil 
and  information,  but  not  necessarily  of  very  special  attainmimta,   L 
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OS  eonsider  one  or  two  of  the  obvioas  conseqnenees  whicli  ariBo  when 
a  body  of  this  kind  forms  itself  into  a  mysterious  unit,  and  lays  down  the 
law  for  the  paUie.  In  the  first  place,  take  the  case  of  qoarrels  with 
indiTidnals.  Nowise  man  ever  gets  willingly  into  a  controversy  with 
a  newspaper,  beeanae  a  newspaper  is  never  in  the  wrong.  As  <'  The 
Gvaid  "  never  sazTenderSy  the  newspaper  never  apologises.  It  is  only  fit 
to  isy  that  most  newspapers  so  far  obey  the  laws  of  fair  play  that  they 
open  their  eolnmns  to  the  person  assailed.  But,  in  such  a  contest, 
a  Bn^e  combatant  has  manifold  disadvantages.  He  cannot  have  the 
hat  word  unless  hia  adversary  chooses ;  and,  to  superficial  readers, 
that  laat  word  generally  means  the  victory.  In  most  cases  his  letters 
win  pass  unread,  and  the  spectators  THdll  take  the  account  of  the 
battle  firom  the  leading  article, — ^that  is,  from  one  of  the  parties  con- 
eemed.  The  newspaper  will  always  assume,  if  it  chooses  to  recur  to 
file  eonfiiict,  that  it  has  been  victorious,  and  most  people  will  be 
coatait  to  accept  ita  own  version  of  the  story  after  the  affair  is  over. 
Now  it  is  niged  that,  if  the  writers  on  both  sides  gave  their  names, 
Ae  fi|^i  would  be  on  more  equal  terms.  The  journalist  would  not 
cqoy  the  vague  prestige  of  the  plural  *'  we,"  but  be  restricted  to  his 
own  individual  reputation.  He  would  feel  his  personal  honour 
engaged,  and  would  be  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  liteniry  tourneys. 
He  would,  moreover,  be  less  likely  to  use  that  vigorous  language  in 
ipsaking  of  personal  opponents  in  which  our  newspapers  occasionally 
iadnlge.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  put  it  down  as  one  of  the  charac- 
itfistics  of  the  brutal  English  race,  that  wo  are  apt  to  use  such  coarse 
toms  as  **  fool"  in  undue  profusion,  and  supports  his  case  by  quota- 
tions from  one  of  our  most  polished  journals.  If  this  be  really  a 
danetexistie  of  British  newspapers,  it  may  be  due  as  much  to  the 
practice  of  anon3rmous  writing  as  to  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
ense,  a  national  prc^nsity."^' 

Passing  to  subjects  of  more  real  importance,  we  must  own  it  to  be 
videmable  that  English  opinion  upon  foreign  politics  has  lately  had  a 
lad  name.  Amongst  other  causes  must  be  reckoned  the  recent  attitude 
of  English  journalism.  In  the  latest  case, — that  of  the  great  German 
vir, — ^we  began  by  pooh-poohing  the  combatants  on  both  sides  ;  cue 
VIS  a  robber,  and  the  other  a  thief ;  they  were  fighting  for  nothing, 
«r,  perhaps,  squabbling  over  plunder.  We  rated  them  soundly  for 
fitting  at  all,  and  recommended  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  listen 
to  the  great  gospel  of  free  trade,  and  confess  that  war  was  tm 
ttaefaronism.  The  eleven- days*  campaign  effected  oar  conversion. 
We  suddenly  discovered  that  great  principles  ^vero  at  stake ;  that  the 
netory  of  Prussia  meant  that  the  most  important  change  of  modem 
^s  bad  been  effected  in  the  civilised  world ;  and  that,  in  short,  our 

«  AottioxB  in  Fiance,  says  Pope,  seldDxii  speak  ill  of  each  other  but  when  thoy 
late  a  personal  piqno ;  authors  in  Exig^land  seldom  speak  well  of  caeh  other  but 
they  have  a  personal  Mendship. 
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sneers  had  merely  been  a  proof  of  our  ignorance.  Only,  it  must  be 
added,  we  kept  this  last  clause  to  oarsolves,  and  chanted  hymns  to 
the  conqueror  as  complacently  as  if  we  had  all  along  been  zealoui 
advocates  of  his  claims.  Now,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  lay 
upon  English  newspapers  the  sole  burden  of  a  folly, — if  it  was  a  toUjt 
— ^in  which  the  entire  English  nation  participated.  But  it  is  urged  that 
the  practice  of  anonymous  writing  had  a  direct  influence  in  exaggerai- 
iugthe  evil  complained  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  enabled  men  withoat 
any  qualifications  to  lay  down  the  law  as  positively  as  if  they  had 
been  the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  country.  Men  who  did  not  know 
that  Prussia  was  in  the  Zollverein  dogmatised  about  the  affairs  of 
Germany  as  confidently  as  the  Pope  might  discourse  of  theology,  or 
Dr.  Gumming  lay  down  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  In 
the  next  place,  the  newspapers  could  turn  their  backs  upon  themselves 
with  a  facility  seldom  attainable  in  that  delicat-e  evolution.  If  Mr. 
John  Smith  says  to-day  that  Count  Bismark  is  a  humbug  and  a 
braggart,  and  this  day  week  declares  that  Count  Bismark  is  a  states- 
man  and  a  hero,  Mr.  John  Smith  is  apt  to  feel  rather  foolish.  Soma 
memory  of  his  former  utterances  clings  to  him,  and  he  at  leaai 
endeavours  to  tone  down  his  conflicting  oracles  into  some  semblance 
of  harmony.  K  ''  we"  deliver  the  same  sentiments,  we  do  it  without 
a  blush  and  without  a  fear  that  any  one  will  turn  over  our  files  to 
discover  the  discrepancy.  By  what  machinery  this  is  accomplished 
remains  a  mystery  to  the  outer  world.  Whether  John  Smith  personally 
goes  through  the  process  of  conversion  behind  the  scenes  withoat 
losing  his  complacent  self-possession,  or  whether  an  able  editor  dis* 
covers  that  John  Smith  is  an  impostor,  and,  so  to  speak,  turns  on  the 
new  tap  of  Tom  Brown,  is  unknown  to  those  outside  the  sacred  circle* 
But  the  result  remains  the  same. 

This  suggests  one  more  illustration  from  domestic  politics.  We 
have  wondered  lately  at  the  amazing  facility  of  conversion  of  public 
men.  To  the  vulgar  apprehension  it  seems  that  Mr.  Disraeh  is  now 
boasting  of  the  very  same  legislation  which  a  year  ago  he  would  have 
condemned  as  subversive  of  our  constitution.  The  appearance  may 
bo  really  illusor}%  and  resulting  from  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
process  of  political  education.  But  at  any  rate  we  have  the  comfort, 
such  as  it  is,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  perform  his  gyrations  in  publie, 
and  bo  subjected  to  the  interrogation  of  his  political  opponents.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  put  newspapers  to  the  question.  They  may  suit 
their  political  cookery  to  the  variations  of  public  taste  from  day  to 
day;  they  may  be  in  favour  of  ten-pound  sufirage  one  month,  of 
household  sufirage  the  next,  and  of  universal  sufirage  the  month  after 
that,  and  no  one  can  watch  the  process  by  which  their  minda  MPa 
gradually  illuminated.  Only  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  wiU  claim 
infallibility  at  every  stage  of  the  transformation,  and  that  they  wiU 
assume,  without  attempting  to  prove,  that  they  have  displayed  perfect 
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tonsiptency  throaghoat.  That  the  public  mind  shonld  now-a-duys 
change  rapidly  is  inevitable ;  but  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
principle  and  political  honour  during  the  change  is,  to  say  the  least, 
deainUe.  And,  it  is  asked,  can  anything  be  more  destructive  of 
morality  than  a  system  which  allows  the  self-styled  teachers  of  public 
cpmion  to  turn  in  succession  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  whilst 
loudly  declaring  that  they  are  the  one  guide  by  which  we  may  infal- 
HUy  steer  our  course  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  now  than  in 
any  period  of  our  history  that  some  one  should  hold  to  distinct  and 
unalterable  principles  amidst  the  anarchical  whirl  of  conflicting 
opinions.  Those  who  speak  with  authority  are  few,  and  not  too 
popular ;  it  would  be  well  if  their  voice  were  not  drowned  by  the 
Unstering  comments  of  anonymous  infallibilities.  Mr.  Mill  maintains 
certain  theories ;  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains  certain  very  different  theories ; 
a  man  may  follow  either  teacher  with  at  least  the  confidence  that  he 
vin  follow  a  straightforward  path.  But  the  mass  who  take  news- 
pliers  at  their  own  valuation  see  these  and  other  eminent  thinkers 
duly  ndicnled  or  patronised  by  anon}nnous  critics  with  an  air  of 
N^erior  wisdom.  Is  it  strange  that  our  politics  should  bo  anarchical 
riien  the  genuine  thinkers  of  the  day  are  jostled  and  put  out  of 
omntenance  by  crowds  of  noisy  and  irresponsible  teachers  ? 

These  and  similar  accusations  have  been  put  forward  with  more 
vigour  of  language  than  we  can  command-  Theu:  sum  is,  that  English 
lewspapers  are  at  once  arrogant  and  vacillating ;  that  they  are  flippant 
instead  of  forcible ;  that,  with  a  lofty  affectation  of  high  principle, 
ihgj  merely  seek  to  reflect  the  prejudices  of  their  readers  ;  and  that, 
vith  au  elaborate  parade  of  fair  play,  they  take  advantage  of  their 
aoonymous  mask  to  misrepresent  and  vilify  their  opponents.   So  ugly 
ft  picture  is  not  drawn  without  some  cause,  even  though  we  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  caricature ;  neither  can  we  make  a  fair  answer  without 
idmitting  such  truth  as  may  be  contained  in  the  accusation,  and 
accounting   for  the  exaggerations  by  which  it  is  overlaid.      After 
accomplishing  this  task,  another  difficulty  would  lie  before  us, — that 
of  determining  what  share  of  the  alleged  atrocities  might  bo  fairly 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  anonymous  system.  Now,  the  first  approach 
to  a  measnre  of  the  iniquities  of  journalists  is  suggested  by  the  illus- 
trationB  we  have  used.     In  politics,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  public 
opinion, — as  represented  by  journalists, — has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
shown  a  singular  mixture  of  vacillation  and  arrogance ;  but  then  it  is 
also  true  that  the  journalists  have  in  that  given  a  very  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  public  [opinion.     The  ordinary  English  view  of  foreign 
a&irs  has  been  marked  by  the  exact  qualities  described.     We  had  a 
short  time  ago  a  profound  conviction  that  we  were  in  every  respect 
ahead  of  the  Continent,  and  we  have  been  working  up  to  the  convic- 
tion thaty  in  many  respects,  the  Continent  is  greatly  ahead  of  us.  The 
sadden  revulsion  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the  unexpected  discovery 
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that  wo  are  not  precisely  entitled  to  look  down  npon  all  mankind,  hta 
extended  far  beyond  newspapers.  JoumalistB  equally  with  their 
ncighboors  partook  of  the  illusion ;  and  they  have  equally  with  their 
neighbours  felt  the  shock  by  which  it  has  been  dispelled.  It  is  true 
that  their  conversion  has  been,  in  some  cases,  rather  more  grotesque 
than  that  of  other  persons,  because  they  have  been  obliged  to  put  on 
the  air  of  profound  political  philosophers  at  the  very  time  that  they 
were  executing  a  singularly  unphilosophical  manoeuvre.  It  is  very  hard 
to  be  compelled  to  look  grave  and  wise  when  you  are  revolving 
rapidly  on  your  own  axis.  If  we  make  a  transition  to  domestic  poli- 
tics the  same  truth  is  equally  obvious.  The  party  organs  certainly 
did  not  load,  but  follow,  the  strange  evolutions  of  public  men.  They 
were  written  for  the  ordinary  masses  who  understood  Conservatism 
to  mean  standing  still.  The  journals  showed  the  extraordinary  power 
of  discipline  by  forming  line  with  singular  rapidity  in  a  new  position. 
In  doing  so  they  may  have  laid  themselves  open  to  various  taunts  for 
their  extreme  docility,  but  they  may  at  worst  plead  the  example  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  country ;  and  both  conversions  wertf 
probably  due  far  more  to  a  gradual  change  in  the  set  of  political 
currents  than  to  any  statesmanlike  foresight  on  the  part  of  leaden 
or  followers.  In  short,  without  labouring  to  establish  a  very 
obvious  conclusion,  journalists  speak  the  thoughts  and  show  the 
weaknesses  of  the  class  for  which  they  are  written.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  one  newspaper  will  say,  ask  the  first  hundred  men  who 
come  out  of  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  and  put  the  opinion  of  the  majoritj 
into  rather  smarter  language,  deck  it  out  with  a  few  antitheses  and 
illustrations,  and  provide  it  with  a  short  irrelevant  preface ; — ^that  will 
be  the  leading  article  for  one  newspaper.  For  another  we  must  go  m 
degree  further  down,  and  gather  our  samples  in  an  omnibus  ;  or  drop 
yet  another  degree,  and  find  out  what  people  are  saying  at  the  bars  of 
public-houses.  But  in  any  case  a  newspaper  reflects  primarily  the 
sense  of  that  particular  stratum  of  society  amongst  which  it  is  intended 
to  circulate.  When  we  condemn  artists  for  the  want  of  high  aim 
apparent  in  their  pictures,  wo  ought  equally  to  condemn  the  persons 
for  whom  they  are  painted ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  article  supplied  will  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
the  demand.  To  produce  any  considerable  change  we  must  introduce 
some  remedy  of  sufficient  power  to  affect  the  whole  tone  of  the  puUie 
mind.  Let  us  endeavour  to  apply  these  obvious  considerations  a 
little  more  closely. 

Journalism,  then,  is  not  the  power  which  some  of  its  inju- 
dicious admirers  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  certainly  not  the  vmoe 
of  a  body  of  independent  philosophers,  employed  from  sheer  pabEe 
ppirit  in  educating  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  the  oracular  preaeiiing 
of  a  race  of  superior  beings,  defended  by  their  anonymous  veil  firam 
the  pressure  of  public  prejudice,  and  able  to  apply  to  the  shifliBg 
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tiSiaxs  of  the  day  a  etiticicnn  inBtinoi  "with  the  lofty  principles  of  eternal 
jatiee.     The  power  exercised  hy  the  press  finds  no  external  fnlcnun 
inm  vidch  to  move  the  earth.  It  is  a  maclunery  for  methodising  and 
nnderiiig  artieolaie  the  confosed  utterances  of  what  is  called  pnblic 
ngaaoD. ;  bnt  it  does  not  dictate  them.     Rather,  it  reminds  ns  of  a 
devke  which,  in  infinite  variety  of  applications,  is  the  fonndation  of 
fte  iinrii-rapping  art  of  these  days,  and  of  innnmerable  oracle-mongers 
if  ndeni  and  modem  times.    The  trick  consists  in  extracting  from 
tte  qnestionB  addressed  to  yon  the  necessary  materials  for  the  answer, 
ndthen  giving  it  with  all  the  air  of  independent  wisdom.  The  snppliant 
g|  flie  ahrine  is  so  stmck  by  a  mysterions  awe  that  he  has  seldom 
tte  aoolnesB  to  discover  that  the  prophet  gives  no  real  proof  of  extra- 
knowledge,  and  the  spirit-rapper  does  not  observe  that  his  own 
have  spelt  ont  the  answer  to  his  inqniries.    Just  so  the  reve- 
nat  ^  eonstant  reader "  is  delighted  by  the  confirmation  afforded  to 
hb  views  by  the  journal  in  which  he  tmsts.    It  never  occors  to  him 
ftii  the  prcgadices  of  himself  and  the  fifty  thonsand  duplicates  of 
koBielf  who  read  the  paper  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  views  which 
it  adopts.    In  ahort,  the  public  wlusper  confused  guesses  and  opinions 
■to  a  kind  of  ingenious  acoustic  machine,  and  mistake  tho  echo 
mbkh  comes  back  for  the  utterance  of  indexMsndont  wisdom. 
SappoBe,  then,  that  we  take  a  newspaper  written  for  the  intelligent 
i»  which  reflects  to  a  great  extent  the  opinions  of  its  consti- 
%  and  refrains  from  uttering  what  we  may  call  unmarketable 
■Btnnenta.    The  accusation  against  it  seems  to  come  to  this.     In  the 
fat  plaee,  it  is  so  far  bad  as  it  is  an  impostor.     If  anybody  believes 
Alt  he  is  listening  to  an  oracle  of  superhuman  wisdom  he  is  mistaken, 
■i  may  be  liable  to  sundry  delusions.     So  far,  again,  as  the  ivritcrs 
kit  speak  against  their  conscience,  they  are,  of  course,  guilty  of  a 
fanoralising  compliance.    But  it  must  be  added  that  the  writers  need 
Mi  necessarily  be  guilty  of  such  compliances  as  can  fairly  be  called 
cnminai.     If  a  man  chooses  on  the  whole  to  act  with  a  party,  ho 
Med  not  swallow  every  point  in  its  platform.    A  member  of  Parlia- 
laai  may  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  without  adopting  all  his  opinions 
^on  Church  rates  or  University  reform,    A  writer  may  contribute  to 
I  piper  wliich  he  holds  to  have,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  tendency, 
fkoa^  he  may  disapprove  of  many  of  the  views  it  advocates.    The 
utent  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by  contributors  is  doubtless  a 
Uieate  point  for  casuists ;  but  a  man  must  condemn  himself  to  bo 
M  unpraciaeaUe  member  of  society  who  refuses  to  co-opcratc  with 
iqr  body  beeaase  some  of  its  ends  are  distasteful  to  him.     Tho 
iBiitans  npon  this  question  apparently  hold  that  a  writer  is  bound  to 
ifoid  bU  responsability  by  signing  his  own  name  to  what  he  writes, 
tad  tfaeroby  distinctly  limiting  his  approval  to  his  own  statements. 
Saeh  a  doctrine  seems  to  be  overstrained,  as  there  is  certainly  in 
lOtttice  no  sneh  nnderstanding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  probably 
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no  jonrnal  of  note  '^'hich  docs  not  employ  many  able  contributors  who 
differ  from  it  widely  on  many  important  questions.  To  mention  one 
simple  illustration  ; — every  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines  may 
see  that  many  writers  in  some  of  our  ablest  papers  hold  opinions 
about  religion  of  which  the  British  public  would  not  endure  the  open 
avowal.  A  man  may  have  a  tendency  to  extremely  liberal  opinions^ 
the  expression  of  which  would  render  a  journal  hopelessly  suspect 
with  the  steady-going  purchasers  of  the  journal,  and  bo  content  perhaps 
with  hinting  them, — ^perhaps  with  avoiding  those  particular  topics* 
and  writing  upon  those  political  or  social  questions  which  he  can 
touch  without  reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  ho  is  more 
guilty  than  a  member  of  Parliament  who  votes  with  a  party,  althon^ 
he  is  in  advance  of  the  mass  of  its  supporters.  The  assertion  that 
he  is  acting  unfairly  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  he  becomes  iden- 
tified in  all  respects  with  the  anonymous  entity  of  which  he  is  a  frao- 
tional  part.  But  as  the  assumption  does  not  in  the  least  correspond 
with  the  facts,  it  seems  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  forced  upon 
him.  No  one  can  hold  it,  except  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
whole  working  of  the  machinery.  They  may  imagine  a  tacit  contract 
which  does  not  really  exist,  but  it  does  not  thereby  become  binding 
upon  the  supposed  parties  to  it. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  honest  and 
vigorous  writing  in  newspapers  by  anonymous  writers  who  would  en- 
tirely repudiate  any  83rmpathy  with  many  of  the  opinions  which  those 
newspapers  represent.  We  have  been  led  hitherto,  by  tho  course  of  onr 
argument,  to  dwell  upon  the  inconsistencies  and  the  empty  brag 
apparent  in  some  journalism.  But  it  would  be  entirely  unreasonable 
to  admit  that  that  is  the  main  characteristic  of  tho  profession.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  from  whatever  point  we  regard  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  abundant  proof  of  honest  and  vigorous  purpose.  Jour* 
nalists  are  so  well  qnaliiied  to  blow  their  own  trumpets  that  we  need 
not  insist  at  length  upon  their  merits.  Wo  may  say,  however,  that 
they  do  in  fact  discharge  very  fairly  the  function  of  which  they  ore 
apt  to  boast ;  that  they  denounce  grievances,  and  secure  a  fbll  dis* 
cussion  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  Ono  of  the  most  signi- 
licant  faults  of  our  system  is  that  the  assault  upon  abuses  is  left  eo 
much  to  the  hands  of  jourrilists.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  nunisten 
first  to  overlook  grievances,  then  to  deny  their  existence,  then  to 
declare  that  they  had  always  known  them,  and  would  have  remedied 
them  sooner  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  sensation 
writers.  In  most  points  of  view  this  is  highly  unsatisfactory ;  but  it 
certainly  implies  that  newspapers  are  a  great  and  important  agency  at 
the  present  day.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  much  credit  to  them  to  discharge 
a  duty  which  brings  them  immediate  profit,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  they  discharge  it  with  groat  spirit.  Again,  they  do 
Boenre  the  discussion  of  ail  now  principles,  not  without  much  ufiur 
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argament  and  more  unfair  xidicnle,  but  still  so  as  to  be  a  most  effectnal 
agency  for  disseminating  new  ideas,  even  by  means  of  opposition.  And 
to  take  higher  gronnd,  we  may  say  confidently  that  there  is  mnch 
ananymooa  writing  in  newspapers  of  really  high  purpose  and  genuine 
lineeriiy.    We  will  not  refer  to  particular  cases,  but  wo  should  have 
BO  hentation  in  asserting  that  to  look  for  an  honest  vindication  of  im- 
portant tratha  wo  should  turn  to  certain  writers  in  the  anonymous 
pren  mnch  sooner  than  to  speeches  of  politicians  or  sermons  of 
biflhopsy  or  even  to  the  great  mass  of  non-anonymous  literature. 
Nearly  all  the  writers  for  whose  honesty  we  have  the  highest  respect 
have  at  least  begun  in  this  field.     Some  of  them  have  shown  signs 
of  weakness  when  they  first  felt  the  temptations  which  came  with  a 
more  public  popularity.    And,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
Ben  speak  more  freely  and  forcibly  when  they  have  no  chance  of 
iigratiating  themselves  with  a  public  which  does  not  even  know  their 
miies.     It  would  be  easy,  though  invidious,  to  refer  to  many  men 
vho  seem  to  have  been  spoilt  precisely  by  that  influence  which  is 
npposed  to  impose  upon  them  a  healthy  responsibility.     The  dema- 
gDgiie  develops  his  worst  qualities  when  ho  flatters  the  mob  in  his 
proper  person,  and  receives  in  return  a  due  tribute  of  compliment ; 
and  there  are  demagogues  who  address  a  mob  of  loftier  claims,  and 
vith  even  greater  powers  of  corruption  than  belong  to  the  admirers 
of  lb.  Beales.     When  it  is  asserted  that  journalists  take  advantago 
flf  the  veil  to  express  dishonest  opinions,  it  should  be  added  that  they 
in  comparatively  free  from  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  dis- 
bmesty.      They  avoid  the   dangers  which    surround    the   popular 
preacher^  whether  in  a  pulpit  or  on  the  stump .     It  may  bo   difficult 
to  say  whether  the  collective  body  called  a  newspaper  flatters  its  con- 
sftitaents  more  or  less  grossly  than  the  avowed  demagogues  of  tho 
iqpper  or  the  lower  classes.     But  it  certainly  gives  room  for  much 
honest  plain-speaking  from  men  who  have  no  desire  to  become  idols 
or  martyrs.     And  this  is  the  obvious  advantago  of  the  system  of 
anonymoiis  writing.  It  opens  on  the  easiest  terms  a  tribune  for  a  great 
mass  of  men  who  have  really  something  to  say,  but  who  do  not  care, 
for  varioas  reasons,  to  enter  a  public  arena  with  all  the  disagreeable 
concomitants  inseparable  from  such  notoriety. 

Before  endeavouring  to  sum  up  the  result  of  the  previous  remarks, 
we  most  say  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  of  these  reasons.  Before 
we  attempt  to  drag  men  out  of  their  concealment,  whom  we  have 
as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  brand  as  unmistakable  assassins,  it  is  at  least 
civil  to  inquire  their  grounds  for  objecting  to  publicity.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  a  puzzling  phcuomeuon.  There  aro 
many  men  of  great  literary  ability  employed  upon  different  news- 
papers. Many  of  them  must  be  conscious  of  talents  which  would 
suffice  to  bring  them  distinction  in  other  fields  of  labour.  If  they 
signed    their  names   to  their  articles,    they    would    perhaps    gain 
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recognition  as  amongst  the  leading  minds  of  the  party  which  they 
represent.  Some  of  them  do,  in  fact,  yield  to  their  ambition,  come 
forward  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  gain  more  or  less  of  the  popu- 
larity which  is  their  due.  Whether  they  are  always  improved  by 
the  change  is,  as  we  have  said,  another  question.  But  a  very  name- 
rous  class  are  content  to  go  on  working  in  obscurity, — ^to  do  their 
work  and  take  their  pay  without  thought  of  any  personal  advantage  be- 
yond making  a  certain  amountof  money  and  a  certain  small  reputation 
in  a  narrow  circle.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  various  causes  which 
are  beyond  our  consideration.  For  whatever  reason,  the  public  are 
accustomed  to  anonymous  writing,  and  it  would  be  a  speculation  of 
very  doubtful  success  to  start  a  newspaper  on  the  opposite  principle. 
It  is  therefore  not  open  to  every  man*s  choice  to  do  as  he  likes.  If 
he  writes  regularly,  most  of  his  writing  must  bo  anonymous,  or  the 
chief  markets  will  be  closed  to  him.  Still,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  great  body  of  writers  are  content,  and  indeed  desirous,  to  remain 
anonymous.  What  is  the  reason  which  causes  them  to  give  up  the 
chances  of  gaining  a  certain  definite  advantage  ?  Wo  must  begin  by 
repudiating  decisively  the  '*  hired-assassin"  theory.  Men  do  not 
write  anon3nnou8ly  becaure  they  wish  to  say  things  to  which  they  dare 
not  put  their  name.  At  least,  such  cases  are  so  rare  an  exception  that 
they  may  be  put  out  of  account.  The  strongest  opponent  of  anony- 
mous writing  would  admit  that  tho  cloak  is  not  adopted  from  a 
conscious  intention  to  stab  in  the  dark.  He  would  merely  argue  that 
the  practice  of  wearing  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  demoralising.  What, 
then,  is  the  really  efficient  motive  ?  Put  tho  question  to  one  of  the 
numerous  company  of  barristers  who  write  for  the  press,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  fear  of  the  solicitors.  The  meaning  of  the  reply 
is  obvious.  A  man  who  signed  his  name  to  his  article  would  be 
ticketed  as  a  journalist.  He  would  have  declared  in  substance  that 
journalism  was  the  path  in  life  which  he  had  selected  for  himself. 
Now,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  walk  in  two  paths  at  once.  The 
law,  like  other  professions,  is  jealous  of  its  worshippers.  No  man  can 
servo  two  masters ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  must  servo  one  in  secret,  with- 
out allowing  the  other  to  suspect  him  of  divided  allegiance.  Add  to 
this,  what  requires  no  proof,  that  law  offers  infinitely  higher  prizes  than 
journalism.  Although  newspapers  have  come  to  be  an  acknowledged 
power  in  the  State,  the  individual  writers  are  sensible  of  a  certiun 
shade  of  disapproval  which  still  attaches  to  their  profession.  Men 
of  tho  highest  character  are  well  known  to  be  regular  contribatora 
to  tho  journals,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  acknowledging  it;  yet 
they  have  a  certain  indefinable  reluctance  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
man  would  avow  his  membership  of  one  of  the  recognised  pro- 
fessions. We  do  not  ask  whether  this  feeling  is  reasonable  or  other- 
wise. The  fact  that  it  exists  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  it  follows  that  a 
large  number  of  our  ablest  ^^Titers  would  feel  that  they  were  distinctly 
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ngnring  their  prospects  in  life  if  they  flystematically  signed  their 
artides.  Hence  it  is  obvioos  that  if  it  were  possible  to  enforce  the 
publicity  of  the  "writer's  name,  we  should,  nnder  present  circom- 
itanccs,  produce  one  of  two  resolte.  Assnming  that  the  regulation 
could  not  be  evaded, — ^though  it  n  hard  to  see  how  evasion  conld  be 
rendered  impossible, — the  present  writers  wonld  either  retire  to  some 
extent  from  the  profession,  to  be  replaced  by  a  lower  class,  or  they 
vonld  be  snbject  to  a  certain  indefinite  injury  in  their  other  professional 
^ospects.  Probably  the  result  would  be  something  between  the  two. 
Some  men  would  rather  cease  writing  than  adopt  writing  as  their  sole 
occupation ;  others  would  become  entirely  journalists,  being  unable 
to  regard  journalism  any  longer  as  "  a  staff  rather  than  a  crutch,'* — 
an  occasional  employment,  rather  than  the  serious  work  of  their  lives. 
We  may  admit  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  anomalous,  and  is 
be  result  of  the  many  causes  which  keep  the  reputation  of  indi^ddual 
vnters  below  the  standard  which  the  respect  entertained  for  the  pro- 
duct of  their  collective  industry  would  seem  to  justify.  But  whilst 
iiie  anomaly  remains,  its  effect  must  be  in  the  direction  indicated. 

We  may  now  arrive  at  something  like  a  summary  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  proposal  to  abolish  anonymous  writing, — assuming,  for  the 
like  of  argument,  that  such  a  proposal  could  be  carried  out, — ^is,  in 
&ct,  a  proposal  to  substitute  for  newspapers  the  body  of  individual 
contributors.    We  should  get  rid  of  so  much  of  the  arrogant  flippancy 
of  journalism  as  is  due  to  the  mystery  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
shrouded.    The  '*  we  "  would  disappear,  and  the  *^  I "  would  scarcely 
pronounce  with  such  an  air  of  off-hand  omniscience  upon  all  topics 
that  came  within  his  notice.     We  should  have  advisers  capable  of 
Uoshing.     Instead  of  half-a-dozen  papers,  we  should  have  ten  times 
as  many  popular    preachers.      But    we  must  not  exaggerate  the 
advantages   of  such  a  change.     We  can  see   no  reason  to  doubt 
that  substantially  the  same  opinions  would  be  expressed,  although 
perhaps  with  more  modesty.     Newspapers  would  still  have  pro- 
daely  the  same  motives   for  reflecting  popular  sentiment.      Their 
proprietors  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  people   qualified  to 
write  ably,  and  perfectly  ready  to  translate  popular  prejudice  into 
the  language  of  leading  articles.     We  might  take  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  tergiversations  of  newspapers  have  been  most  conspicuous. 
In  the  American  war,  for  example,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  plentiful  supply  of  invective  on  cither  side.    The  anony- 
mous writers  during  the  conflict  did  not  exceed  many  public  speakers  in 
the  freedom  with  which  they  used  vituperation  of  the  most  vigorous 
kind.     Mr.  Spence  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  on  the  other, 
were  as  energetic  in  their  abuse  as  the  ablest  writer  of  leading  articles. 
Nor,  when  the  tide  turned,  would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
taming  on  the  other  tap, — or,  indeed,  in  occasionally  inducing  the 
same  persons  to  turn  on  the  other  tap.     Our  statesmen  have  lately 
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shown  examples  of  the  art  of  eating  their  own  words  with  spirit,  which 
no  anon3nnoas  writer  could  hope  to  surpass.  But  we  must  admit 
that,— even  if  every  one  had  used  the  same  language, — ^it  would  have 
come  with  different  force.  The  Americans  would  have  said  Mr.  A.  or 
Mr.  B.  has  heen  abusing  us,  and  afterwards  treating  us  to  fulsome 
flattery.  They  would  not  have  held  the  English  nation  guilty,  except 
80  far  as  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  were  notoriously  employed,  because  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  B.  had  fallen  in  with  the  prevalent  public  opinion.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  large  exception ;  for,  after  all,  the  line  taken  by  a  newspaper  w^ould 
in  any  case  be  a  good  indication  of  the  opinions  popular  with  its  party» 
or  with  the  great  mass  lying  outside  of  party  limits.  Whether  it  buya 
expressions  of  opinion  with  or  without  the  names  of  the  authors,  it 
would  buy  those  which  suited  its  market  for  the  time.  And,  wc  must  add 
in  fairness,  the  great  changes  of  opinion  of  which  wo  have  spoken  are 
frequently  sincere  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  masses.  Many 
intelligent  people  were  really  converted  by  Sadowa  and  by  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  and  would  have  wTitten  with  equal  sincerity  on  both 
sides  at  very  short  intervals  of  time ;  though,  if  they  had  written  in 
public,  they  would  have  made  some  kind  of  apology. 

Hence  the  one  advantage  to  be  clearly  anticipated  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  gain  of  a  little  more  modesty  and  more  respect  for  apparent  con- 
sistency in  the  expression  of  opinion ;  at  any  rate,  the  writers  who 
failed  to  exhibit  those  qualities  would  lose  more  in  reputation  than 
the  present  mysterious  entities  which  seem  to  claim  the  rights  of 
personality  when  they  utter  their  oracles,  and  to  cast  off  its  responsi- 
bilities when  they  are  taunted  with  inconsistency.  We  should 
hardly  expect  that  in  the  beginning  the  substance  of  newspaper 
writing  would  be  materially  altered;  but  their  prestige  might  be 
lessened  and  their  modesty  increased ;  and  by  degrees  the  tone  of 
the  writers  might  be  improved  in  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of 
publicity. 

Against  this  we  must  set  a  plain  disadvantage.  We  should  throw 
a  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  best  class  of  contributors. 
If  we  look  at  a  newspaper  as  sensible  people  look  at  it,  not  as  the 
expression  of  sublime  wisdom,  but  as  affording  room  for  the  Aillest 
and  freest  possible  discussion  of  every  side  of  every  question,  any 
obstacle  to  frank  expression  of  opinion  is  so  far  an  evil.  We  have 
already  said  that  anonymous  writing  is  not,  as  a  fact,  adopted  for 
base  purposes,  but  from  motives  which  are  innocent,  if  not  laudable. 
A  rising  young  barrister,  we  will  suppose,  has  some  views  abont 
politics,  for  which  ho  will  bo  glad  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  by  the 
expression  of  which,  we  may  also  admit,  he  will  be  glad  to  earn  a 
little  money.  He  docs  not  wish  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  politiod 
teacher,  or  to  advertise  his  name  as  a  partisan  of  any  particular  set  of 
opinions.  Why  should  wc  not  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say,  and  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  insisting  upon  knowing  who  is  tho 
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author  of  his,  probably,  very  common-place  remarks  ?    He  is  not  a 
Solon  or  a  De  Tocqneville ;  but  he  may  have  something  to  say  which 
is  worth  a  glance,  and  may  even  strike  an  effective  blow  or  two  in 
the  everlasting  battle  of  opinion.     Or,  perhaps,  ho  has  a  grievance  to 
denonnce,  a  desire  to  prove  that  Government  officials  are  not  always 
in&llible,  nor  Government  departments  models  of  organisation.     He 
does  not  ask  ns  to  believe  these  startling  propositions  on  his  own 
anthority,  or  we  might  fairly  insist  npon  his  name ;  ho  simply  alleges 
palpable  facts,  and  puts  the  demand  for  explanation  in  the  best  terms 
he  can  manage.     To  say  that  he  shall  not  speak  unless  he  will  pledge 
his  reputation  is  irrelevant ;  for  it  is  not  his  voracity  which  is  in 
foestion,  but  the  force  of  his  arguments.     If  his  statements  are  in- 
iceurate,  they  are  easDy  refuted,  and  his  want  of  logic  will  probably 
expose  itself.     To  forbid  him  to  write  unless  he  gives  his  name  would 
be  perfectly  intelligible  under  an  absolute  government ;  but  it  is  a  sole- 
cim  under  one  which  notoriously  depends  for  its  soundness  upon  tho 
constant  action  of  public  opinion.    Any  obstacle  in  tho  way  of  free 
discussion  is  a  hindrance  to  reform.     In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  excellent  theory  that  every  part  of  an  institution 
should  be  fully  discussed,  that  we  should  invito  every  form  of  dis- 
cunion.     The  public  must  of  course  learn,  if  they  have  not  learnt 
iheady,  that  anonymous  writers  are  not  infallible  ;  and  further,  that 
oiivioas  deductions  require  to  be  made  from  their  evidence  as  to  facts 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  independent  witnesses.     But  thcro  is  a 
sufficient  security  for  our  not  forgetting  the  first  fact  in  tho  variety  of 
papers  which  compete  for  our  favour.     A  blind  believer  in  tho  Star 
should  oceasionaUy  consult  the  Standard,  and  vice  versa ;  but  tho 
controversies,  in  which  those  papers  speak  their  minds  so  very  frankly 
of  each  other,  generally  keep  the  truth  pretty  well  before  our  attention. 
If  we  attempt  to  balance   these  rival   arguments,   we  should   be 
inclined  to  arrive  at  somo  such  conclusion  as  the  followiug.     If  it 
were  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  forbid  anonymous  writing, — 
an  hypothesis  which  is  quite  imaginary, — the  rcsultiug  evils  would 
probably  be  much  greater  than  tho  advantages.     Tho  greatest  and 
most  desirable  thing  for  the  good  of  the  press  is  to  retain  tho  greatest 
zmmber  of  independent  and  vigorous  writers.     Now,  owing  to  various 
causes  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  many 
such  men  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  anonymously.     They 
would  rather  give  up  contributing  than  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tions.    The  press  would  be  to  some  extent  thrown  into  tho  hands 
of  a   comparatively  inferior  class  of  writers,  and   discussion  would 
be  narrowed  and  rendered  less   independent.      It  therefore  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  tone  of  journalism  would  not  be  improved, 
and  that  we  should  no  longer  have  the  same  security  for  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  every  shade  of  opinion.  It  is,  however,  quite  consistent 
with  this  opinion  to  believe  that  an  improved  tono  of  journalism  would 
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probably  be  a  eanse,  fhongh  not  an  effect,  of  a  comparative  rarity  of 
anonymons  -writing.  In  the  first  place,  if  joomalism  continues  to  pro- 
gress  in^  infiaence  and  dignity  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  few  genera- 
tions, it  will  shake  off  the  traditionary  stigma  which  clings  to  it.  If  it 
shonld  rise  in  public  estimation,  there  would  no  longer  be  the  same 
innocent  excuse  for  anon3anous  writing.  The  amateur  might 
still  wish  to  take  an  unacknowledged  part  in  the  game ;  but  the 
genuinely  professional  performers  would  form  a  larger  body,  and 
would  naturally  be  more  desirous  to  claim  some  of  the  reward  which 
comes  in  the  shape  of  public  respect.  And,  secondly,  we  believe  that 
in  such  a  case  the  practice  of  signing  the  writer's  name  would  act  as 
a  healthy  tonie.  Some  of  the  offensive  flippancy,  whose  existence 
is  undeniable,  would  disappear ;  and  we  should  see  less  of  that  shame- 
less tergiversation  which  has  sometimes  discredited  English  journalism. 
Newspapers,  in  short,  would  in  that  case  approach  rather  nearer  to 
the  higher  type  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Hiey  would  not,  indeed^ 
be  inspired  teachers, — ^for  that  is  a  class  which  is  not  largely  repre* 
sented  upon  the  earth  at  the  present  day, — ^but  they  would  be  written 
by  men  who  had  definite  opinions  by  which  they  were  prepared  to 
stand,  and  to  take  the  consequences  upon  their  reputation.  It  is  ft 
more  difficult  question  whether  any  of  us  will  live  to  see  any  sensible 
approach  to  such  an  Utopia.  Meanwhile,  whilst  we  should  disagree 
with  those  who  denounce  anon3rmous  writing  if  they  either  mean  to 
impute  bad  motives,  or  to  assert  that  the  practice  has  purely  bad 
results  under  present  circumstances,  we  should  agree  with  them  in 
wishing  to  see  a  greater  tendency  to  the  opposite  system ;  became 
we  believe  that  the  extent  to  which  it  is  introduced  would  be  in  some 
sense  an  indication  of  an  improved  position  in  a  very  important  pari 
of  our  modem  social  system. 
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PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 

GHAPTEB  XXVn. 

PHINEAS     DISCUSSED. 

Ladt  Laxtba  Kknwedy  hoard  two  accounts  of  her  friend's  speech, — 
ind  both  from  men  who  had  been  present.  Her  husband  was  in  his 
place,  in  accordance  with  his  constant  practice,  and  Lord  Brentford 
had  been  seated,  perhaps  unfortunately,  in  the  peers*  gallery. 

"  And  you  think  it  was  a  failure  ?  "  Lady  Laura  said  to  her  huRband. 

"It  certainly  was  not  a  success.  There  was  nothing  particular 
iboui  it.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  it  you  could  hardly  hear/* 

After  that  she  got  the  morning  newspapers,  and  turned  with  great 
interest  to  the  report.  Phineas  Finn  had  been,  as  it  were,  adopted 
by  her  as  her  own  political  offspring, — or  at  any  rate  as  her  political 
godchild.  She  had  made  promises  on  his  behalf  to  various  personages 
of  high  political  standing, — to  her  father,  to  Mr.  Monk,  to  the  Duke  of 
St  Bungay,  and  even  to  Mr.  Mildmay  himself.  She  had  thorou^^'hly 
intended  that  Phineas  Finn  should  be  a  political  success  from  the 
first ;  and,  since  her  marriage,  she  had,  I  think,  been  more  intent 
npon  it  than  before.  Perhaps  there  was  a  feeling  on  her  part  that 
haTing  wronged  him  in  one  way,  she  would  repay  him  in  another. 
She  had  become  so  eager  for  his  success, — for  a  while  scominf:^  to 
conceal  her  feeling, — that  her  husband  had  unconsciously  bugiin  to 
entertain  a  dislike  to  her  eagerness.  We  know  how  quickly  women 
anive  at  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  tboy 
live ;  and  now,  on  that  very  occasion,  Lady  Laura  perceived  that  her 
hnsband  did  not  take  in  good  part  her  anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  friend. 
fi^e  Baw  that  it  was  so  as  she  turned  over  the  newspaper  looking  for 
the  report  of  the  speech.  It  was  given  in  six  lines,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  there  was  an  intimation, — expressed  in  the  shape  of  advice, — that 
the  young  orator  had  better  speak  more  slowly  if  ho  wished  to  bo 
efficacious  either  with  the  House  or  vdih  the  country. 

"He  seems  to  have  been  cheered  a  good  deal,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  All  members  are  cheered  at  their  first  speech,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"I've  no  doubt  he'll  do  well  yet,"  said  Lady  Laimi. 

**  Very  likely,**  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  Then  he  turned  to  his  news- 
paper, and  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  it  as  long  as  his  v.ifo  remained 
with  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Lady  Laura  saw  her  father,  and  "Miss  Efiuigham 
was  with  her  at  the  time.    Lord  Brentford  said  something  which 
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indicated  that  he  had  hoard  the  debate  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
Lady  Laura  instantly  began  to  ask  him  about  Phineas. 

**  The  less  said  the  better,"  was  the  EarFs  reply. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  so  bad  as  that  ?  *'  asked  Lady  Laura. 

**  It  was  not  very  bad  at  first ; — ^though  indeed  nobody  could  say 
it  was  very  good.  But  he  got  himself  into  a  mess  about  the  police 
and  the  magistrates  before  he  had  done,  and  nothing  but  the  kindly 
feeling  always  shown  to  a  first  effort  saved  him  from  being  coughed 
down."  Lady  Laura  had  not  a  word  more  to  say  about  Phineas  to 
her  father ;  but,  womanlike,  she  resolved  that  she  would  not  abandon 
him.  How  many  first  failures  in  the  world  have  been  the  precursors 
of  ultimate  success?  '"Mildmay  will  lose  his  bill,"  said  the  Earl, 
sorrowfully.     **  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  doubt  about  that." 

**  And  what  will  you  all  do  ?"  asked  Lady  Laura. 

**  We  must  go  to  the  country,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Earl. 

**  What's  the  use  ?  You  can't  have  a  more  liberal  House  than  you 
have  now,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  We  may  have  one  less  liberal, — or  rather  less  radical, — ^with 
fewer  men  to  support  Mr.  Tumbull.  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  can 
do.  They  say  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  men  on  our 
side  of  the  House  who  will  cither  vote  with  Tumbull  against  us,  or 
will  decline  to  vote  at  all." 

"  Every  one  of  them  ought  to  lose  his  seat,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  But  what  can  we  do  ?  How  is  the  Queen's  Government  to  be 
carried  on  ? "  We  all  know  the  sad  earnestness  which  impressed 
itself  on  the  Earl's  brow  as  he  asked  these  momentous  questions.  <<I 
don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Tumbull  can  form  a  Ministry." 

**  With  Mr.  Daubeny  as  whipper-in,  perhaps  he  might,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

**  And  will  Mr.  Finn  lose  his  seat?"  asked  Violet  Effingham. 

"  Most  probably,'*  said  the  Earl.    **  He  only  got  it  by  an  accident." 

"  You  must  find  him  a  seat  somewhere  in  England,"  said  Violet. 

**  That  might  be  difficult,"  said  the  Earl,  who  then  left  the  room. 

The  two  women  remained  together  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  they  spoke  again.  Then  Lady  Laura  said  something  about  her 
brother.  "  If  there  be  a  dissolution,  I  hope  Oswald  will  stand  for 
Lough  ton."  Loughton  was  a  borough  close  to  Saulsby,  in  which,  as 
regarded  its  polical  interests.  Lord  Brentford  was  supposed  to  have 
considerable  influence.  To  this  Violet  said  nothing.  '<It  is  quite 
time,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  *'  that  old  Mr.  Standish  should  give 
way.  He  has  had  the  seat  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  never  done 
anything,  and  he  seldom  goes  to  the  House  now." 

**  He  is  not  your  uncle,  is  he  ?" 

**  No  ;  he  is  papa's  cousin;  but  he  is  ever  so  much  older  than  papa 
nearly  eighty,  I  believe." 

''Would  not  that  be  just  the  place  for  Mr.  Finn?"  said  Tifdet. 
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Then  Lady  Laura  became  very  serioas.  "  Oswald  would  of  course 
have  a  better  right  to  it  than  anybody  else." 

**  But  would  Lord  Chiltem  go  into  Parliament  ?  I  have  heard  him 
declare  that  he  would  not." 

*'  If  we  could  get  papa  to  ask  him,  I  think  he  would  change  his 
mind/'  said  Lady  Laura. 

There  was  again  silence  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  Violet 
letomed  to  the  original  subject  of  their  conversation.  *^  It  would  bo 
a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Finn  should  be  turned  out  into  the  cold. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  I,  for  one,  should  be  very  sorry." 

"  So  should  I, — and  the  more  so  from  what  Lord  Brentford  says 
about  his  not  speaking  well  last  night.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  very 
mneh  of  an  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  well.  Mr. 
Tnmbull,  I  suppose,  speaks  well ;  and  they  say  that  that  horrid  man, 
Hr.  Bonteen,  can  talk  by  the  hour  together.  I  don't  think  that  it 
shows  a  man  to  be  clever  at  all.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Finn  would  do 
it,  if  he  set  his  mind  to  it,  and  I  shall  think  it  a  great  shame  if  they 
torn  him  out." 

"It  would  depend  very  much,  I  suppose,  on  Lord  Tulla." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Lord  Tulla,"  said  Violet ;  **  but  I'm 
quite  sure  that  he  might  have  Loughton,  if  we  manage  it  properly. 
Of  course  Lord  Chiltem  should  have  it  if  he  wants  it,  but  I  don't 
think  he  will  stand  in  Mr.  Finn's  way." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Lady  Laura,  gravely. 
"Papa  thinks  so  much  about  the  borough."  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  both  Lord  Brentford  and  his  daughter  were  thorough 
reformers !  The  use  of  a  little  borough  of  his  own,  however,  is  a 
convenience  to  a  great  peer. 

"Those  difficult  things  have  always  to  be  talked  of  for  a  long 
Trbile,  and  then  they  become  easy,"  said  Violet.  **  I  believe  if  you 
were  to  propose  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  give  all  his  property  to  the 
Cburch  Missionaries  and  emigrate  to  New  Zealand,  he'd  begin  to  con- 
sider it  seriously  after  a  time." 

"  I  shall  not  try,  at  any  rate." 

"  Because  you  don't  want  to  go  to  New  Zealand ; — but  you  might 
try  about  Loughton  for  poor  Mr.  Finn." 

"Violet,"  said  Lady  Laura,  after  a  momenf^  pause  ; — and  she 
spoke  sharply ;  "  Violet,  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Finn." 

"  That's  just  like  you,  Laura." 

"  I  never  made  such  an  accusation  against  you  before^  or  against 
anybody  else  that  I  can  remember.  But  I  do  begin  to  believe  that 
you  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Finn." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  m  love  with  bun,  if  I  like  ?  " 

**  I  say  nothing  about  that ;— only  he  has  not  got  a  penny." 

"But  I  have,  my  dear." 
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**  And  I  donbt  whether  you  have  any  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
is  in  love  with  you." 

'*  That  would  be  my  aflfair,  my  dear." 

'*  Then  you  are  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  That  is  my  afl&dr  also." 

Lady  Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '*  Of  course  it  is ;  and  if 
you  tell  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  of  course  I  will  do  so.  If  you  ask 
mo  whether  I  think  it  a  good  match,  of  course  I  must  say  I  do  not." 

**  I  don*t  tell  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  I  don*t  ask  you  what 
you  think  about  the  match.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  talk  as  much 
about  me  as  you  please ; — but  as  to  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  you  have  no 
business  to  think  anything." 

"  I  shouldn't  talk  to  anybody  but  yourself." 

''  I  am  growing  to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  people  say.  Lady 
Baldock  asked  me  the  other  day  whether  I  was  going  to  throw  my- 
self away  on  Mr.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon." 

''No!" 

"  Indeed  she  did." 

**  And  what  did  you  answer  ?  " 

*'  I  told  her  that  it  was  not  quite  settled  ;  but  that  as  I  had  only 
spoken  to  him  once  during  the  last  two  years,  and  then  for  not  more 
than  half  a  minute,  and  as  I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  knew  him  by 
sight,  and  as  I  had  reason  to  suppose  he  didn't  know  my  name,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two  before  the  thing  came 
off.     Then  she  flounced  out  of  the  room." 

**  But  what  made  her  ask  about  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ?  " 

*'  Somebody  had  been  hoaxing  her.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that 
Augusta  does  it  for  her  private  amusement.  If  so,  I  shall  think  more 
highly  of  my  dear  cousin  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  But,  Laura,  as 
you  have  made  a  similar  accusation  against  me,  and  as  I  cannot  get 
out  of  it  with  you  as  I  do  with  my  aunt,  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  my 
protestation.  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Phineas  Finn.  Heaven 
help  me  ; — as  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  am  not  in  love  with  any  one,  and 
never  shall  be."  Lady  Laura  looked  pleased.  "Do  you  know,** 
continued  Violet,  ''  that  I  think  I  could  be  in  love  with  Mr.  Phineas 
Finn,  if  I  could  be  in  love  with  anybody."  Then  Lady  Laura  looked 
displeased.  '<  In  the  first  place;  he  is  a  gentleman,"  continued  Yiolet. 
*'  Then  he  is  a  man  of  spirit.  And  then  he  has  not  too  much  spirit ; 
— not  that  kind  of  spirit  which  makes  some  men  think  that  they  are 
the  finest  things  going.  His  manners  are  perfect ; — ^not  Chesterfiddian, 
and  yet  never  offensive.  He  never  browbeats  any  one,  and  never 
toadies  any  one.  He  knows  how  to  live  easily  with  men  of  all  ranks, 
without  any  appearance  of  claiming  a  special  status  for  himflelf.  If 
he  were  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to-morrow,  I  believe  lie 
would  settle  down  into  the  place  of  the  first  subject  in  the  land  irilh* 
out  arrogance,  and  without  false  shame." 
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"  T<m  are  bis  eulogist  ^th  a  yengeance." 

<<  I  am  his  eulogist;  but  I  am  not  in  love  with  binu  If  be  were  to 
ask  me  to  be  bis  wife  to-morrow,  I  sbonld  be  distressed,  and  should 
lefose  bim.  If  be  were  to  marry  my  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  I 
shirald  tell  bim  to  kiss  me  and  be  my  brother.  As  to  Mr.  Phineas 
Film, — ^tbose  are  my  sentiments.'* 

"  Wbat  yon  say  is  very  odd." 

"Why  odd?" 

*'  Simply  because  mine  are  the  same." 

"Are  they  the  same  ?    I  once  thooght,  Lanra,  that  you  did  love 
him ; — that  yon  meant  to  be  bis  wife." 

Lady  Lanra  sat  for  a  while  without  making  any  reply  to  this.  She 
sat  "with  her  elhow  on  the  table  and  with  her  face  leaning  on  her 
hand, — ^thinking  how  fur  it  would  tend  to  her  comfort  if  she  spoke 
m  true  confidence.  Yiolet  during  the  time  never  took  her  eyes 
from  her  friend's  face,  but  remained  silent  as  though  waiting  for  an 
answer.  She  had  been  very  explicit  as  to  her  feelings.  Would  Laura 
Kennedy  be  equally  explicit  ?  She  was  too  clever  to  forget  that  such 
plainness  of  speech  would  he,  must  he  more  difficult  to  Lady  Laura  than 
to  herself.  Lady  Laura  was  a  married  woman ;  but  she  felt  that  her 
friend  would  have  been  wrong  to  search  for  secrets,  unless  she  were 
raady  to  tell  her  own.  It  was  probably  some  such  feeling  which 
made  Lady  Laura  speak  at  last. 

• "  So  I  did,  nearly "  said  Lady  Laura  ;  "  very  nearly.     You 

told  me  just  now  that  you  had  money,  and  could  therefore  do  as  you 
pleased.     I  had  no  money,  and  could  not  do  as  I  pleased." 

''  And  you  told  me  also  that  I  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  ho 
eared  for  me." 

"  Did  I  ?    Well ; — ^I  suppose  you  have  no  reason.    He  did  care  for 
me.     He  did  love  me." 

"He  told  you  so?" 

**  Yes, — ^he  told  me  so." 

'*  And  bow  did  you  answer  him  ?" 

*^  I  had  that  very  morning  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Kennedy.     That 
was  my  answer." 

<«  And  what  did  he  say  when  you  told  him?" 

**  I  do  not  know.   I  cannot  remember.    But  he  behaved  very  well." 

«« And  now, — if  he  were  to  love  me,  you  would  grudge  me  his  love  ?" 

''Not  for  that  reason, — ^not  if  I  know  myself.     Oh  nol  I  would 
not  be  BO  selfish  as  that." 

**  For  what  reason  then  ?" 

**  Because  I  look  upon  it  as  written  in  heaven  that  you  are  to  be 
Oswald's  wife." 

"Heaven's  writing^  then  are  false,"  said  Yiolet,  getting  up  and 
waOdng  away. 

In  the  meantime  Phineas  was  very  wretched  at  home.     When  be 
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reached  his  lodgings  after  leaving  the  House, — after  his  short  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Monk, — ^he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  what 
that  gentleman  had  said  to  him.  For  a  while,  while  he  was  walking, 
there  had  heen  some  comfort  in  Mr.  Monk's  words.  Mr.  Monk  had 
much  experience,  and  doubtless  knew  what  he  was  sajdng, — and  there 
might  yet  be  hope.  But  all  this  hope  faded  away  when  Phineas  was 
in  his  own  rooms.  There  came  npon  him,  as  he  looked  round  them, 
an  idea  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  an 
impostor,  that  he  was  going  about  the  world  under  false  pretences, 
and  that  he  would  never  set  himself  aright,  even  unto  himself,  till  he 
had  gone  through  some  terrible  act  of  humiliation.  He  had  been  a 
cheat  even  to  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  of  the  Banner,  in  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  come  among  them.  He  had  been  a  cheat  to  Lady  Laura, 
in  that  he  had  induced  her  to  think  that  he  was  fit  to  live  with  her. 
He  was  a  cheat  to  Violet  Effingham,  in  assuming  that  he  was  capable 
of  making  himself  agreeable  to  her.  He  was  a  cheat  to  Lord  Chiltem 
when  riding  his  horses,  and  pretending  to  be  a  proper  associate  for  a 
man  of  fortune.  Why, — ^what  was  his  income  ?  What  his  birth? 
What  his  proper  position  ?  And  now  he  had  got  the  reward  which 
all  cheats  deserve.  Then  he  went  to  bed,  and  as  he  lay  there,  he 
thought  of  Mary  Flood  Jones.  Had  he  plighted  his  troth  to  Mary, 
and  then  have  worked  like  a  slave  under  Mr.  Low's  auspices, — ^he 
would  not  have  been  a  cheat. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  hardly  been  asleep  when  the  girl  came 
into  his  room  in  the  morning.  ^^  Sir,"  said  she,  **  there's  that  gentle- 
man there." 

**  What  gentleman?" 

**  The  old  gentleman." 

Then  Phineas  knew  that  Mr.  Olarkson  was  in  his  sitting-room,  and 
that  he  would  not  leave  it  till  he  had  seen  the  owner  of  the  room. 
Nay, — ^Phineas  was  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Clarkson  would  come  into  the 
bedroom,  if  he  were  kept  long  waiting.  **Damn  the  old  gentleman,** 
said  Phineas  in  his  wrath ; — and  the  maid-servant  heard  him  say  so. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  he  went  out  into  the  sitting-room,  with 
his  slippers  on  and  in  his  dressing-gown.  Suffering  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  an  emergency,  how  is  any  man  to  go  through  the  work 
of  dressing  and  washing  with  proper  exactness  ?  As  to  the  prayers 
which  he  said  on  that  morning,  I  think  that  no  question  should  be 
asked.  He  came  out  with  a  black  cloud  on  his  brow,  and  with  his 
mind  half  made  up  to  kick  Mr.  Clarkson  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  when  he  saw  him,  moved  his  chin  round  within  his  white  cravat, 
as  was  a  custom  with  him,  and  put  his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  his 
lips,  and  then  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  bad,  Mr.  Finn ;  very  bad  indeed ;  very  had,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  You  coming  here  in  this  way  at  all  times  in  the  day  is  veiybftd,'** 
said  Phineas. 
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"And  where  would  you  have  me  go  ?  Would  you  like  to  see  me 
down  in  the  lohhy  of  the  House  ?" 

"Totell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Garkson,  Idon*t  want  to  see  you  anywhere/' 

«Ah;  yes;  I  daresay!  And  that*s  what  you  call  honest,  being 
a  Parliament  gent  I  You  had  my  money,  and  then  you  tcU  me  you 
don't  want  to  see  me  any  more  ! " 

"  I  have  not  had  your  money,"  said  Phineas. 

"But  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  Mr.  Clarkson,  ''that  I  want  to 
see  yon; — ^and  shall  go  on  seeing  you  till  the  money  is  paid." 

"Tve  not  had  any  of  your  money,"  said  Phineas. 

Mr.  Clarkson  again  twitched  his  chin  about  on  the  top  of  his  cravat  and 
smiled.  "  Mr.  Finn,"  said  he,  showing  the  bill,  "  is  that  your  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"Then  I  want  my  money." 

"I  have  no  money  to  give  you." 

"Do  be  punctual,  now.  Why  ain't  you  punctual  ?  I*d  do  anything 
&ryoa  if  you  were  punctual.  I  would  indeed."  Mr.  Clarkson,  as  ho 
laid  this,  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  had  been  placed  for  our  hero's 
breakfast,  and  cutting  a  sUce  off  the  loaf,  began  to  butter  it  with  great 
composure. 

"Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Phineas,  '<I  cannot  ask  you  to  breakfast 
We.    I  am  engaged." 

"FU  just  take  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  all  the  same,"  said  Clark- 
son. "  Where  do  you  get  your  butter  ?  Now  I  could  tell  you  a 
woman  who'd  give  it  you  cheaper  and  a  deal  better  than  this.  This 
is  all  lard.     Shall  I  send  her  to  you." 

"No,"  said  Phineas.  There  was  no  tea  ready,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Clarkson  emptied  the  milk  into  a  cup  and  drank  it.  ''After  this," 
said  Phineas,  "  I  must  beg,  Mr.  Clarkson,  that  you  will  never  come  to 
my  room  any  more.     I  shall  not  be  at  home  to  you." 

"The  lobby  of  the  House  is  the  same  thing  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Clark- 
son. "They  know  me  there  well.  I  wish  you'd  bo  punctual,  and 
then  we'd  be  the  best  of  friends."  After  that  Mr.  Clarkson,  having 
finished  his  bread  and  butter,  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

TH£   SECOND  BEADINO  IS   CAHBIED. 

^  debate  on  the  bill  was  prolonged  during  the  whole  of  that  week* 
^^  Brentford,  who  loved  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  glory  of 
^ing  a  Minister,  better  even  than  he  loved  his  borough,  had  taken  a 
gloomy  estimate  when  he  spoke  of  twenty- seven  defaulters,  and  of  the 
bill  as  certainly  lost.  Men  who  were  better  able  than  he  to  make 
estimates, — ^the  Bontecns  and  Fitzgibbons  on  each  side  of  the  House, 
&Qd  above  all,  the  Batlers  and  Robys,  produced  lists  from  day  to 
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-►  ,'»  ^'U.ca  \;u'Md  now  by  tliree  names  in  one  direction,  then  b; 

'it  ^kKc.>:x.  ana  which  fluctuated  at  last  by  units  only.     They  al 

>  xrrwl  in  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  very  near  division.     A 

ctfcirn  \v;fcs  made  to  close  the  debate  on  the  Friday,  but  it  faUed 

w  tvai  tido  of  speech  was  carried  on  till  the  following  Monday. 

na;*5  '.v.oriung  Phmeas  heard  Mr.  Ratier  declare  at  the  club  thi 

^*f  A*  his  judgment  went,  the  division  at  that  moment  was  i 

*ubj\vi  for  a  bet.     "  There  are  two  men  doubtful  in  the  House,* 

^y  Iwitlor,  *<  and  if  one  votes  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other, 

ttKi:hcr  vote  at  aU,  it  wiU  be  a  tie."     Mr.Boby,  however,  the 

v'^tt  tho  other  side,  was  quite  sure  that  one  at  least  of  these  gentl 

MTvnild  go  into  his  lobby,  and  that  the  other  wouldnot  go  into  Mr.  Ra 

K^bby.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  town  was  generally  inc 

to  put  more  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Boby  than  in  th 

^r.   Ratlcr;    and  among  betting  men   there  certunly  was  a 

givon  by  those  who  backed  the  Conservatives.     The  odds,  hoiw 

wore  lost,  for  on  the  division  the  numbers  in  the  two  lobbies 

oqiuil,  and  the  Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  Go 

u\ont.     The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  was  lost,  as  a  matt 

course,  in  reference  to  any  subsequent  action.     Mr.  Roby  dec 

that  even  Mr.  Mildmay  could  not  go  on  with  nothing  but  the  Spea 

vote  to  support  him.     Mr.  Mildmay  had  no  doubt  felt  that  he  ( 

not  go  on  with  his  bill  from  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  Tumbul] 

declared  his  opposition  ;  but  he  could  not  with  propriety  withdr 

in  deference  to  Mr.  Tumbull's  opinion. 

During  the  week  Phiueas  had  had  his  hands  sufficiently  full.  1 
ho  had  gone  to  the  potted  peas  inquiry ;  but  he  had  been  ai 
office  of  the  People's  Banner  more  often  than  that.  Bunco 
been  very  resolute  in  his  determination  to  bring  an  action  againa 
police  for  false  imprisonment,  even  though  he  spent  every  shillii 
his  savings  in  doing  so.  And  when  his  wife,  in  the  present 
Phineas,  begged  that  bygones  might  be  bygones,  reminding  him 
spilt  milk  could  not  be  recovered,  he  called  her  a  mean-spi 
woman.  Then  Mrs.  Bunce  wept  a  flood  of  tears,  and  told 
favourite  lodger  that  for  her  all  comfort  in  this  world  was  < 
"  Drat  the  reformers,  I  say.  And  I  wish  there  was  no  Parliam 
so  I  do.  What's  the  use  of  all  the  voting,  when  it  means  nol 
but  dry  bread  and  cross  words  ?"  Phincas  by  no  means  encour 
his  landlord  in  his  litigious  spirit,  ad\'ising  him  rather  to  kee] 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  leave  tho  fighting  of  the  battle  to 
.  columns  of  the  Banner, — ^which  would  fight  it,  at  any  rate, 

'■  economy.     But  Bunce,   though  he   delighted  in  the  Banner, 

showed  an  unfortunate  readiness  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Qui 
Slide,  would  have  his  action  at  law  ; — in  which  resolution  Mr.  i 
did,  I  fear,  encourage  him  behind  the  back  of  his  better 
Fhineas  Finn. 
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PlkineaB  went  ^th  Bonce  to  Mr.  Low's  chambers, — fpr  Mr.  Low 

liid  m  some  way  become  acquainted  with  the  law-stationer's  jonmey- 

man, — and  there  some  very  good  advice  was  given.     ''  Have  yon  asked 

yourself  what  is  yonr  object,  Mr.  Bnnce  ?  "  said  Mt;  Low.    Mr.  Bonce 

dedared  that  he  had  asked  himself  that  qoestion,  and  had  answered 

it.    Bia  object  was  redress.     *'  Li  the  shape  of  compensation  to  yoor- 

sdf^"  soggested  Mr.  Low.     No ;  Mr.  Bonce  woold  not  admit  that  he 

penonally  reqoired  any  compensation.     The  redress  wanted  was 

pmushment  to  the  man.     "Is  it  for  vengeance?"  asked  Mr.  Low. 

No;  it  was  not  for  vengeance,  Mr.  Bonce  declared.     "  It  ooght  not  to 

be,*'  eontinoed  Mr.  Low ;  *'  becaose,  thoogh  yoo  think  that  the  man 

exceeded  in  his  doty,  yoo  most  feel  that  he  was  doing  so  throngh  no 

personal  ill-will  to  yoorself." 

"  What  I  want  is,  to  have  the  fellows  kept  in  their  proper  places," 
nid  Mr.  Bonce. 

"Exactly; — and  therefore  these  things,  when  they  occor,  are 
meiiioned  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament, — and  the  attention  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  is  called  to  them.  Thank  God,  we  don't  have  very 
mneh  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  England." 

"MsLjbe  we  shall  have  more  if  we  don't  look  to  it,"  said  Bonce 
stoutly. 

"  We  always  are  looking  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Low ; — "  looking  to  it 
veiy  earefbUy.  Bot  I  don't  think  anything  is  to  be  done  in  that  way 
by  indictment  against  a  single  man,  whose  condoct  has  been  already 
i^roved  by  the  magistrates.  If  yoo  want  notoriety,  Mr.  Bonce,  and 
don't  mind  what  yoo  pay  for  it ;  or  have  got  anybody  else  to  pay  for 
it;  then  indeed " 
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There  ain't  nobody  to  pay  for  it,"  said  Bonce,  waxing  angry. 

"  Then  I  certainly  shoold  not  pay  for  it  myself  if  I  were  yoo," 
said  Mr.  Low. 

Bot  Bonce  was  not  to  be  coonselled  oot  of  his  intention.  When 
he  was  oot  in  the  sqoare  with  Phineas  he  expressed  great  anger 
against  Mr.  Low.  "  He  don't  know  what  patriotism  means,"  said  the 
law  scrivener.  **  And  then  he  talks  to  me  aboot  notoriety !  It  has 
always  been  the  same  way  with  'em.  If  a  man  shows  a  spark  of  public 
feeling,  it's  all  hambition.  I  don't  want  no  notoriety.  I  wants  to  cam 
my  bread  peaceable,  and  to  be  let  alone  when  I'm  about  my  own  business. 
I  pays  rates  for  the  police  to  look  after  rogues,  not  to  haol  folks  aboot 
and  lock  'em  op  for  days  and  nights,  who  is  a  doing  what  they  has  a  legal 
ri^t  to  do."  After  that.  Bonce  went  to  his  attorney,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  bosiness  at  the  stationer's  shop,  and  Phineas  visited  the  office 
of  the  People's  Banner.  There  he  wrote  a  leading  article  about  Bunce's 
ease,  for  which  he  was  in  doe  time  to  be  paid  a  goinea.  After  all,  the 
People's  Banner  might  do  more  for  him  in  this  way  than  ever  woold  be 
done  by  Parliament.  Mr.  Slide,  however,  and  another  gentleman  at  the 
Banner  office,  moch  older  than  Mr.  Slide,  who  annoonced  himself  as 
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the  actual  editor,  were  anxious  that  Phineas  should  rid  himself  of  his 
heterodox  political  resolutions  ahout  the  ballot.  It  was  not  that  they 
cared  much  about  his  own  opinions ;  and  when  Phineas  attempted  to 
argue  with  the  editor  on  the  merits  of  the  ballot,  the  editor  put  him 
down  very  shortly.  **  We  go  in  for  it,  Mr.  Finn,"  ho  said.  K  Mr. 
Finn  would  go  in  for  it  too,  the  editor  seemed  to  think  that  Mr.  Finn 
might  make  himself  very  useful  at  the  Banner  office.  Phineas  stoutly 
maintained  that  this  was  impossible, — and  was  therefore  driven  to 
confine  his  articles  in  the  service  of  the  people  to  those  open  subjects 
on  which  his  opinions  agreed  with  those  of  the  People's  Banner.  This 
was  his  second  article,  and  the  editor  seemed  to  think  that,  backward 
as  he  was  about  the  ballot,  he  was  too  useful  an  aid  to  be  thrown 
aside.  A  member  of  Parliament  is  not  now  all  that  he  was  once,  but 
still  there  is  a  prestige  in  the  letters  affixed  to  his  name  which  makes 
him  loom  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  other  men.  Get  into 
Parliament,  if  it  be  but  for  the  borough  of  Loughsh^e,  and  the 
People's  Banners  all  round  will  be  glad  of  your*  assistance,  as  will  also 
companies  limited  and  unlimited  to  a  very  marvellous  extent.  Phineas 
wrote  his  article  and  promised  to  look  in  again,  and  so  they  went 
on.  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  continued  to  assure  him  that  a  **  horgan  "  was 
indispensable  to  him,  and  Phineas  began  to  accommodate  his  ears  to 
the  sound  which  had  at  first  been  so  disagreeable.  He  found  that  his 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Slide,  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  getting  into  the 
'Ouse  at  some  future  time.  '^  I  always  look  upon  the  'Ouse  as 
my  oyster,  and  *ere*s  my  sword,"  said  Mr.  Slide,  brandishing  an  old 
quill  pen.  ^*  And  I  feel  that  if  once  there  I  could  get  along.  I  do 
indeed.  What  is  it  a  man  wants  ?  It's  only  pluck, — that  he  shouldn't 
funk  because  a  'undred  other  men  are  looking  at  him."  Then  Phineas 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  a  constituency,  to  which  Mr. 
Slide  replied  that  he  had  no  absolutely  formed  intention.  Many 
boroughs,  however,  would  doubtless  be  set  free  from  aristocratic 
influence  by  the  redistribution  of  seats  which  must  take  place,  as  Mr. 
Slide  declared,  at  any  rate  in  the  next  session.  Then  he  named  the 
borough  of  Loughton  ;  and  Phineas  Finn,  thinking  of  Saulsby,  think- 
ing of  the  Earl,  thinking  of  Lady  Laura,  and  thinking  of  Yiolet, 
walked  away  disgusted.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  quiet  town, 
clustering  close  round  the  walls  of  Saulsby,  should  remain  as  it  was, 
than  that  it  should  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  ? 
On  the  last  day  of  the  debate,  at  a  few  moments  before  four  o'clock, 
Phineas  encountered  another  terrible  misfortune.  He  had  been  at  the 
potted  peas  since  twelve,  and  had  on  this  occasion  targed  two  or 
three  commissariat  officers  very  tightly  with  questions  respecting  cab- 
bages and  potatoes,  and  had  asked  whether  the  officers  on  boaid  a 
certain  ship  did  not  always  eat  preserved  asparagus  while  the  men 
had  not  even  a  bean.  I  fear  that  he  had  been  put  up  to  this  busineM 
by  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  and  that  he  made  himself  nasty.    Xhere 
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however,  so  mncli  nastmess  of  the  kind  going,  that  his  little  effort 
made  no  great  difference.  The  conservative  members  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  on  whose  side  of  the  Honse  the  inquiry  had  originated,  did 
not  scrapie  to  lay  all  manner  of  charges  to  officers  whom,  were  they 
themselves  in  power,  they  wonld  be  bound  to  support  and  would  sup- 
port with  all  their  energies.  About  a  quarter  before  four  the  members 
of  the  Committee  had  dismissed  their  last  witness  for  the  day,  being 
desiroos  of  not  losing  their  chance  of  seats  on  so  important  an 
occasion,  and  hurried  down  into  the  lobby, — so  that  they  might  enter 
the  House  before  prayers.  Phinoas  here  was  button-holed  by  Bar- 
lington  Erie,  who  said  something  to  him  as  to  the  approaching 
division.  They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  House, 
ahnost  in  the  middle  of  the  lobby,  with  a  crowd  of  members  around 
them, — on  a  spot  which,  as  frequenters  know,  is  hallowed  ground,  and 
miut  not  be  trodden  by  strangers.  He  was  in  the  act  of  answering 
Erie,  when  he  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  on  turning  round,  saw 
Mr.  Clarkson.  **  About  that  little  bill,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  horrible 
man,  turning  his  chin  round  over  his  white  cravat.  <'  They  always 
tdl  me  at  your  lodgings  that  you  ain't  at  home.'*  By  this  time  a 
policeman  was  explaining  to  Mr.  Clarkson  with  gentle  violence  that  ho 
must  not  stand  there, — ^that  he  must  go  aside  into  one  of  the  corners. 
"Ifcaow  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson,  retreating.  **0f  course  I  do. 
Bat  what  is  a  man  to  do  when  a  gent  won't  see  him  at  home  ? " 
Mr.  Clarkson  stood  aside  in  his  comer  quietly,  giving  the  policeman 
DO  occasion  for  further  action  against  him  ;  but  in  retreating  ho  spoko 
loud,  and  there  was  a  lull  of  voices  around,  and  twenty  members  at 
least  had  heard  what  had  been  said.  Phineas  Finn  no  doubt  had  his 
privilege,  but  Mr.  Clarkson  was  determined  that  the  privilege  should 
avail  him  as  little  as  possible. 

It  was  very  hard.  The  real  offender,  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  peer's  son,  with  a  thousand  a  year  paid  by  the  country,  was  not 
treated  with  this  cruel  persecution.  Phineas  had  in  truth  never  taken 
a  farthing  from  any  one  but  his  father ;  and  though  doubtless  he  owed 
something  at  this  moment,  he  had  no  creditor  of  his  o^vn  that  was 
even  angry  with  him.  As  the  world  goes  he  was  a  clear  man, — but 
for  this  debt  of  his  friend  Fitzgibbon.  Ho  left  Barrington  Erie  in 
the  lobby,  and  hurried  into  the  House,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes.  Ho 
looked  for  Fitzgibbon  in  his  place,  but  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
not  as  yet  there.  Doubtless  he  would  bo  there  for  the  division,  and 
Phineas  resolved  that  he  would  speak  a  bit  of  his  mind  before  he  let 
his  friend  out  of  his  sight. 

There  were  some  great  specchots  made  on  that  evening.  Mr. 
Gresham  delivered  an  oration  of  which  men  said  that  it  would  be 
known  in  England  as  long  as  there  were  any  words  remaining  of 
En^^h  eloquence.  In  it  he  taunted  I^Ir.  Tumbull  with  being  a 
DMreant  to  the  people,  of  whom  he  called  himself  so  often  the  champion. 
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Bat  Mr.  Tumbnll  was  not  in  the  least  moved.  Mr.  Gresham  knew 
well  enough  that  Mr.  Tumbull  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  words; — 
bat  the  words  were  not  the  less  telling  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  Men,  who  heard  it,  said  that  Mr.  Gresham  forgot  himself 
in  that  speech,  forgot  his  party,  forgot  his  strategy,  forgot  his  long- 
drawn  schemes, — even  his  love  of  applause,  and  thought  only  of  his 
cause.  Mr.  Daubeny  replied  to  him  with  equal  genius,  and  with 
equal  skill, — ^if  not  with  equal  heart.  Mr.  Gresham  had  asked  for  the 
approbation  of  all  present  and  of  all  future  reformers.  Mr.  Daubeny 
denied  him  both, — the  one  because  he  would  not  succeed,  and  the 
other  because  he  would  not  have  deserved  success.  Then  Mr.  Mild- 
may  made  his  reply,  getting  up  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  uttered  a 
prayer, — a  futile  prayer, — ^that  this  his  last  work  on  behalf  of  his 
countr3rmen  might  be  successful.  His  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  as 
I  have  said  before,  in  obedience  to  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, — 
but  a  majority  such  as  that  was  tantamount  to  a  defeat. 

There  was,  of  course,  on  that  night  no  declaration  as  to  what 
ministers  would  do.  Without  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and  without 
some  further  consideration,  though  each  might  know  that  the  bill 
would  be  withdrawn,  they  could  not  say  in  what  way  they  would  sot. 
But  late  as  was  the  hour,  there  were  many  words  on  the  subject 
before  members  were  in  their  beds.  Mr.  Tumbull  and  Mr.  Monk 
left  the  House  together,  and  perhaps  no  two  gentlemen  in  it  had  m 
former  sessions  been  more  in  the  habit  of  walking  home  arm-in-am 
and  discussing  what  each  had  heard  and  what  each  had  said  in  that 
assembly.  Latterly  these  two  men  had  gone  strangely  asunder  in 
their  paths, — ^very  strangely  for  men  who  had  for  years  walked  so 
dosoly  together.  And  this  separation  had  been  marked  by  violent 
words  spoken  against  each  other, — by  violent  words,  at  least,  spokioi 
against  him  in  office  by  the  one  who  had  never  contaminated  his 
hands  by  the  Queen's  shilling.  And  yet,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
they  were  able  to  walk  away  from  the  House  arm-in-arm,  and  did  not 
fly  at  each  other's  throat  by  the  way. 

''  Singular  enough,  is  it  not,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull,  ''  that  the  thing 
should  have  been  so  close  ?  " 

''  Very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Monk ;  "  but  men  have  said  that  it  would  be 
so  all  the  week." 

**  Gresham  was  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull. 

''  Very  fine,  indeed.     I  never  have  heard  an^ihing  like  it  before,** 

**  Daubeny  was  very  powerful  too,"  said  Mr.  TumbulL 

"  Yes ; — ^no  doubt.  The  occasion  was  great,  and  he  answered  to 
the  spur.     But  Gresham*s  was  the  speech  of  the  debate." 

*^  Well ; — ya^ ;  perhaps  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull,  who  was  think* 
ing  of  his  own  flight  the  other  night,  and  who  among  his  apMHl 
friends  had  been  much  praised  for  what  he  had  then  done.  Bat  if 
coozBo  he  made  no  allusion  to  his  own  doings,-— of  to  those  of  lb 
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UodL  In  this  way  they  conversed  for  some  twenty  xninntes,  till 
they  parted ;  but  neither  of  them  interrogated  the  other  as  to  what 
eittker  mi^t  be  called  upon  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  division 
"vdiich  had  just  been  effected.  They  might  still  be  intimate  &iondSy 
bat  the  days  of  confidence  between  them  were  passed. 

Phineas  had  seen  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  enter  the  House, — which  he 
did  qpiite  late  in  the  night,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  division.  No 
doubt  he  had  dined  in  the  House,  and  had  been  all  the  evening  in  the 
fibmy^— or  in  the  smoking-room.  When  Mr.  Mildmay  was  on  his 
legs  making  his  reply,  Fitzgibbon  had  sauntered  in,  not  choosing  to 
wait  till  he  might  be  nmg  up  by  the  bell  at  the  last  moment.  Phineas 
¥18  near  him  as  they  passed  by  the  tellers,  near  him  in  the  lobby, 
and  near  him  again  as  they  all  passed  back  into  the  House.  But  at 
the  last  moment  he  thought  that  he  would  miss  his  proy.  lu  the 
crowd  as  they  left  the  House  he  failed  to  get  his  hand  upon  his 
friend's  shoulder.  But  he  hurried  down  the  members'  passage,  and 
JDst  at  the  gate  leading  out  into  Westminster  Hall  ho  overtook  Fitz- 
gibbon walking  arm-in-arm  with  Barrington  Erie. 

"Laurence,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of  his  countryman  with  a  decided 
grup,  **  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  if  you  please." 

"  Speak  away,*'  said  Laurence.  Then  Phineas,  looking  up  into  his 
£iQe,  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been — ^what  the  world  calls,  dining. 
Phineas  remembered  at  the  moment  that  Barrington  Erie  had  been 
dose  to  him  when  the  odious  money-lender  had  touched  his  arm  aud 
made  his  inquiry  about  that  ^'  little  bill.*'  He  much  wished  to  mako 
£rie  understand  that  the  debt  was  not  his  own, — ^that  he  was  not  in 
ihe  hands  of  usurers  in  reference  to  his  own  concerns.  But  there  ^vas 
a  SseHng  within  him  that  he  still, — even  still, — owed  something  to  his 
fiiendship  to  Fitzgibbon.  ''  Just  give  me  your  arm,  and  come  on  with 
me  for  a  minute,"  said  Phineas.     ''  Erie  will  excuse  us." 

"Oh,  blazes!"  said  Laurence,  "what  is  it  you're  after?  I  ain't 
good  at  private  conferences  at  three  in  the  morning.  Yve'ro  all  out, 
and  isn't  that  enough  for  ye." 

*•  I  have  been  dreadfully  annoyed  to-night,"  said  Phineas,  **  and  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  about  it." 

**  Bcdad,  Finn,  my  boy,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  are 
annoyed ; — eh,  Barrington  ?  " 

Phineas  perceived  clearly  that  though  Fitzgibbon  had  been  diniug, 
there  was  as  much  of  cunning  in  all  this  as  of  wine,  aud  he  was 
determined  not  to  submit  to  such  unlimited  ill-usage.  *'  My  aiinoy- 
mce  comes  from  your  friend,  Mr,  Clarkson,  who  had  the  impudence 
to  address  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  House." 

•*  And  serve  you  right,  too,  Finn,  my  boy.  Why  the  devil  did  you 
qport  your  oak  to  him  ?  He  has  told  mo  aU  about  it.  There  ain't  such 
A  patient  little  fellow  as  Clarkson  anywhere,  if  you'll  only  let  him 
bave  his  own  way*    He*ll  look  in,  as  he  calls  it,  three  times  a  week 
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for  a  whole  season,  and  do  nothing  further.  Of  course  he  don*t  like 
to  be  locked  out." 

*^  Is  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  police  interfered  in  the 
lobby  ?**  Erlo  inquired. 

''  A  confounded  bill  discounter  to  whom  our  friend  here  has  intro- 
duced me, — ^for  his  own  purposes,"  said  Phineas, 

"  A  very  gentleman-like  fellow,"  said  Laurence.  "  Barrington 
knows  him,  I  daresay.  Look  here,  Finn,  my  boy,  take  my  advice. 
Ask  him  to  breakfast,  and  let  him  understand  that  the  house  will 
always  be  open  to  him."  After  this  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  and  Bar- 
rington Erie  got  into  a  cab  together,  and  were  driven  away. 


CHAPTER  XXrX. 

A     CABINET     MEETING. 

And  now  will  the  Muses  assist  me  while  I  sing  an  altogether  neir 
song  ?  On  the  Tuesday  the  Cabinet  met  at  the  First  Lord's  official 
residence  in  Downing  Street,  and  I  will  attempt  to  describe  whai, 
according  to  the  bewildered  brain  of  a  poor  fictionist,  was  said  or 
might  have  been  said,  what  was  done  or  might  have  been  done,  on  SD 
august  an  occasion. 

The  poor  fictionist  very  frequently  finds  himself  to   have   been 
wrong  in  his  description  of  things  in  general,  and  is  told  so  roog^ily 
by  the  critics,  and  tenderly  by  the  friends  of  his  bosom.   He  is  moved 
to  tell  of  things  of  which  he  omits  to  learn  the  nature  before  he  tetti 
of  them, — as  should  be  done  by  a  strictly  honest  fictionist.    He  catches 
salmon  in  October ;  or  shoots  his  partridges  in  March.     His  ^^aMi^n 
bloom  in  June,  and  his  birds  sing  in  the  autumn.     He  opens  tlii 
opera-houses  before  Easter,  and  makes  Parliament  sit  on  a  Wednea* 
day  evening.     And  then  those  terrible  meshes  of  the  Law  I     How  it 
a  fictionist,  in  these  excited  days,  to  create  the  needed  biting  inieresl 
without  legal  difficulties ;  and  how  again  is  he  to  steer  his  little  baik 
clear  of  so  many  rocks, — when  the  rocks  and  the  shoals  have  been 
purposely  arranged  to  make  the  taking  of  a  pilot  oii  board  a  necessity  f 
As  to  those  law  meshes,  a  benevolent  pilot  will,  indeed,  now  anjl 
again   give  a  poor  fictionist  a  helping  hand, — not  used,  however^ 
generally,  with  much  discretion.    But  from  whom  is  any  assistance  Ul^^ 
come  in  the  august  matter  of  a  Cabinet  assembly  ?     There  can  be 
such  assistance.     No  man  can  tell  aught  but  they  who  will 
nothing.     But  then,  again,  there  is  this  safety,  that  let  the  sioiy 
ever  so  mistold, — ^let  the  fiction  be  ever  so  far  removed  from 
truth,  no  critic  short  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  himself  can  convied 
narrator  of  error. 

It  was  a  large  dingy  room,  covered  with  a  Turkey  oaxpet*  IMI 
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iaimng  a  dark  polished  mahogany  dinner-tahle,  on  very  heavy  carved 
kgSy  "which  an  old  messenger  was  preparing  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day 
for  the  nse  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.     The  table  would  have  been 
large  enough  for  fourteen  guests,  and  along  the  side  further  from  the 
fire  there  "were  placed  some  six  heavy  chairs,  good  comfortable  chairs, 
Btuffidd  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  seat, — ^but  on  the  side  nearer  to  the 
fire  the  chairs  were  placed  irregularly ;  and  there  were  four  armchairs, 
*-two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other.     There  were  four  windows 
io  the  roomy  which  looked  on  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  curtains  of 
the  windows  were  dark  and  heavy, — as  became  the  gravity  of  the 
purposes  to  which  that  chamber  was  appropriated.     In  old  days  it 
had  been  the  dining-room  of  one  Prime  Minister  after  another.     To 
Kit  it  had  been  the  abode  of  his  own  familiar  prandial  Penates,  and 
Lord  Liverpool  had  Been  dull  there  among  his  dull  friends  for  long 
year  after  year.     The  Ministers  of  the  present  day  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  live  in  private  homes,  and,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  carry 
tiieir  Cabinets  with  them.      But,   under  Mr.  Mildmay's   rule,   the 
oeetingB  were  generally  held  in  the  old  room  at  the  official  residence. 
Thrice  did  the  aged  messenger  move  each  armchair,  now  a  little  this 
way  and  now  a  little  that,  and  then  look  at  them  as  though  something 
of  the  tendency  of  the  coming  meeting  might  depend  on  the  comfort 
of  its  leading  members.     If  Mr.  Mildmay  should  find  himself  to  bo 
^nite  comfortable,  so  that  he  could  hear  what  was  said  without  a 
ftrngglo  to  his  ear,  and  see  his  colleagues'  faces  clearly,  and  feel  tho 
fire  without  burning  his  shins,  it  might  be  possible  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  resigning.     If  this  were  so,  how  important  was  the  work 
sow  confided  to  the   hands   of  that   aged  messenger!      ^Vhcn  his 
anxioas  eyes  had  glanced  round  the  room  some  half  a  dozen  times, 
when  he  had  touched  each  curtain,  laid  his  hand  upon  every  chair, 
and  dusted  certain  papers  which  lay  upon  a  side -table, — and  which 
had  been  lying  there  for  two  years,  and  at  which  no  one  ever  looked 
or  would  look, — he  gently  crept  away  and  ensconced  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  chamber.     For  it  might  be  neces- 
avy  to  stop  the  attempt  of  a  rash  intruder  on  those  secret  counsels. 

Very  shortly  there  was  heard  the  ring  of  various  voices  in  tho 
paaaages, — ^the  voices  of  men  speaking  pleasantly,  the  voices  of 
Ben  with  whom  it  seemed,  from  their  tone,  that  things  were  doing 
vdl  in  the  world.  And  then  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  gentlemen 
cotercNl  the  room.  At  first  sight  they  seemed  to  be  as  ordinary  gen- 
flemen  as  yon  shall  meet  anywhere  about  Pall  Mall  on  an  afternoon. 
There  was  nothing  about  their  outward  appearance  of  the  august 
viggery  of  state  craft,  nothing  of  the  ponderous  dignity  of  minis- 
toial  position.  That  little  man  in  the  square-cut  coat, — ^we  may 
ifanost  call  it  a  shooting-coat, — swinging  an  umbrella  and  wearing 
10  ^oves,  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Lord  Chancellor, — ^Lord 
FcmzelLng, — ^who  made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  Attorney* 
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General,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  best  lawyer  of  his  age.  He  is 
fifty,  but  ho  looks  to  be  hardly  over  forty,  and  one  might  take  him  to 
be,  from  his  appearance, — perhaps  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  well-to- 
do,  and  popular  among  his  brother-clerks.  Immediately  with  him 
is  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  also  a  lawyer  by  profession,  though  he  has 
never  practised.  He  has  been  in  the  House  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  is  no\^  at  the  Home  Office.  He  is  a  stout,  healthy,  grey-haired 
gentleman,  who  certainly  does  not  wear  the  cares  of  office  on  his 
face*  Perhaps,  however,  no  minister  gets  more  bullied  than  he  hy 
the  press,  and  men  say  that  he  will  be  very  willing  to  give  up  to  soma 
political  enemy  the  control  of  the  police,  and  the  onerous  duty  of 
judging  in  all  criminal  appeals.  Behind  these  come  our  friend  Mr*. 
Monk,  young  Lord  Cantrip  from  the  colonies  next  door,  than  whom 
no  smarter  young  peer  now  does  honour  to  our  hereditary  legislature^ 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombo,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Buchy  of  Lan* 
caster.  AVhy  Sir  Marmaduke  has  always  been  placed  in  Mr.  Mildmay'ft 
Cabinets  nobody  ever  knew.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  he  has. 
nothing  to  do,— and  were  there  anything,  he  would  not  do  it.  H» 
rarely  speaks  in  the  House,  and  then  does  not  speak  well.  He  is  % 
handsome  man,  or  would  be  but  for  an  assumption  of  grandeur  in  the 
carriage  of  his  eyes,  giving  to  his  face  a  character  of  pomposity  which 
he  himself  well  deserves.  He  was  in  the  Guards  when  young,  and 
has  been  in  Parliament  since  ho  ceased  to  be  young.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Mildmay  has  found  something  in  him,  for  he  has 
been  included  in  three  successive  liberal  Cabinets.  He  has  probabl]^ 
the  virtue  of  being  true  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  of  being  duly  submissive 
to  one  whom  he  recognises  as  his  superior. 

Vvithin  two  minutes  afterwards  the  Duke  followed,  with  Plantagenei 
Palliser.  The  Duke,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  Duke  of  Si* 
Bungay,  the  very  front  and  head  of  the  aristocratic  old  Whigs  of  the 
country, — a  man  who  has  been  thrice  spoken  of  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  who  really  might  have  filled  the  office  had  he  not  known  himself 
to  be  unfit  for  it.  The  Duke  has  been  consulted  as  to  the  making  of 
Cabinets  for  the  last  five -and- thirty  years,  and  is  even  now  not  an  old 
man  in  appearance ; — a  fussy,  popular,  clever,  conscientious  man,  whose 
digestion  has  been  too  good  to  make  politics  a  burden  to  him,  but 
who  has  thought  seriously  about  his  country,  and  is  one  who  will  be 
sure  to  leave  memoirs  behind  him.  He  was  bom  in  the  scmi-pnrple 
of  ministerial  influences,  and  men  say  of  him  that  he  is  honest er  thaa 
his  uncle,  who  was  Canning's  friend,  but  not  so  great  a  man  as  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  Fox  once  quarrelled,  and  whom  Burke  loved. 
Plantagcnet  Palliser,  himself  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  was  the  jojXDg 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  whom  some  statesmen  thought  mnA 
as  the  rising  star  of  the  age.  If  industry,  rectitude  of  purpose,  sad  m 
certain  cleameas  of  intellect  may  prevail,  Planty  Pall,  as  he  is 
called,  may  become  a  great  Minister. 
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Then  came  Vifleonnt  Thrift  by  himself, — ^tho  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
nhy,  with  the  whole  weight  of  a  new  iron-clad  fleet  npon  his  shonlders. 
He  hasmidertakentho  Herculean  task  of  cleansingthe  dockyards, — and 
with  it  the  lesser  work  of  keeping  afloat  a  navy  that  may  bo  esteemed 
by  his  eomitrymen  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  And  he  thinks  that  he 
win  do'  both,  if  only  Mr.  Mildmay  will  not  resign  ; — an  indnstrions, 
honest,  self-denying  nobleman,  who  works  without  ceasing  from 
mom  to  night,  and  who  hopes  to  rise  in  time  to  high  things, — to  the 
translating  of  Homer,  perhaps,  and  the  wearing  of  the  Garter. 

Close  behind  him  there  was  a  mck  of  Ministers,  with  the  much 

hononred  grey-haired  old  Premier  in  the  midst  of  them.     There  was 

Kr.  Gresham,  the  Foreign  Minister,  said  to  be  the  greatest  orator  in 

Europe,  on  whoso  shonlders  it  was  thought  that  the  mantle  of  Mr. 

JEQdmay  wonld  fall, — ^to  be  worn,  however,  quite  otherwise  than  Mr. 

IGIdmay  had  worn  it.     For  'Mr.  Gresham  is  a  man  with  no  feelings 

for  the  past,  void  of  historical  association,  hardly  ^vith  memories, — 

firing  altogether  for  the  future  which  he  is  anxious  to  fashion  anew 

oot  of  the  vigour  of  his  own  brain.     "Whereas,  with  Mr.  Mildmay, 

even  his  love  of  reform  is  an  inherited  passion   for  an  old  world 

Liberalism.      And  there   was  with   them   Mr.   Lcggo   Wilson,   the 

hrother  of  a  peer.  Secretary  at  War,  a  great  scholar  and  a  polished 

gentleman,  very  proud  of  his  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but 

eonscions  that  he  has  hardly  earned  it  by  political  work.     And  Ijord 

Plinlimmon  is  with  them,  the  Comptroller  of  India, — of  all  working 

lords  the  most  jaunty,  the  most  pleasant,  and  the  most  popular,  very 

good  at  taking  chairs  at  dinners,  and  making  becoming  speeches  at 

the  shortest  notice,  a  man  apparently  very  free  and  open  in  his  ways 

of  life, — but  cautious  enough  in  truth  as  to  every  step,  knowing  well 

how  hard  it  is  to  climb  and  how  easy  to  fall.     Mi.  !Mildmay  entered 

the  room  leaning  on  Lord  Plinlimmon's  arm,  and  when  he  made  his 

way  up  among  the  armchairs  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire,  the  others 

dastered  around  him   with   cheering   looks   and   kindly   questions. 

Then  came  the  Privy  Seal,  our  old  friend  Lord  Brentford,  last, — and  I 

would  say  least,  but  that  the  words  of  no  councillor  could  go  for  less 

in  Boch  au  assemblage  than  will  those  of  Sir  Marmaduko  Morecombo, 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Mildmay  was  soon  seated  in  one  of  the  armchairs,  while  Lord 
Hrnlimmon  leaned  against  the  table  close  at  his  elbow.  ]Mr.  Gresham 
stood  upright  at  the  comer  of  the  chimney-piece  furthest  from  Mr. 
IGldmay,  and  Mr.  Palliser  at  that  nearest  to  him.  The  Duke  took 
the  annchair  close  at  Mr.  Mildmay*s  left  hand.  Lord  Plinlimmon 
wis,  as  I  have  said,  leaning  against  the  table,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
who  was  next  to  him,  sat  upon  it.  Viscount  Thrift  and  Mr.  Monk 
oecupied  chairs  on  tho  .further  side  of  the  table,  near  to  Mr.  Mildmay's 
end,  and  Mr.  Legge  Wilson  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
thus  joining  them  as  it  were  into  a  body.     The  Home  Secretary  stood 
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before  the  Lord  Chancellor  screening  him  from  the  fire,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  after  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  as  though  in 
doubt,  took  one  of  the  vacant  armchairs.  The  young  lord  from  the 
Colonies  stood  a  little  behind  the  shoulders  of  his  great  friend  from 
the  Foreign  Office ;  and  the  Privy  Seal,  after  moving  about  for  a  while 
uneasily,  took  a  chair  behind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  One  arm- 
chair was  thus  left  vacant,  but  there  was  no  other  comer. 

''  It  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought  it  would  be/*  said  tho  Duke, 
spcaldng  aloud,  but  nevertheless  addressing  himself  specially  to  his 
chief. 

''  It  was  bad  enough/'  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  laughing. 

'*  Bad  enough  indeed/'  said  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe,  without 
any  laughter. 

**  And  such  a  good  bill  lost,"  said  Lord  Plinlimmon.  **  The  worst 
of  these  failures  is,  that  the  same  identical  bill  can  never  be  brought 
in  again." 

'^  So  that  if  the  lost  bill  was  best,  the  bill  that  will  not  be  lost  can 
only  be  second  best,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

''I  certainly  did  think  that  after  the  debate  before  Easter  we 
should  not  have  come  to  shipwreck  about  the  ballot,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may. 

'^  It  was  brewing  for  us  all  along,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  who  then 
with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  and  a  pressure  of  his  lips  withheld  words 
which  he  was  nearly  uttering,  and  which  would  not,  probably,  have 
been  complimentary  to  Mr.  Tumbull.  As  it  was,  he  turned  half 
round  and  said  something  to  Lord  Cantrip  which  was  not  audible  to 
any  one  else  in  the  room.  It  was  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  Mr. 
Tumbull*s  name  was  not  once  mentioned  aloud  at  that  meeting. 

'*  I  am  afraid  it  was  brewing  all  along,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke  More- 
combe  gravely. 

<<  Well,  gentlemen,  we  must  take  it  as  we  get  it,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  still  smiling.  '*  And  now  we  must  consider  what  we  shall  do  at 
once."  Then  he  paused  as  though  expecting  that  counsel  would 
come  to  him  first  from  one  colleague  and  then  from  another.  But  no 
such  counsel  came,  and  probably  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not  in  the  least 
expect  that  it  would  come. 

"  We  cannot  stay  where  we  are,  of  course,"  said  the  Duke.  The 
Duke  was  privileged  to  say  as  much  as  that.  But  though  every  man 
in  the  room  knew  that  it  must  be  so,  no  one  but  the  Duke  would  have 
said  it,  before  Mr.  Mildmay  had  spoken  plainly  himself. 

'*  No,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay ;  ''I  suppose  that  we  can  hardly  siaj 
where  we  are.  Probably  none  of  us  wish  it,  gentlemen."  Than  lui 
looked  round  upon  his  colleagues,  and  there  came  a  sort  of  an  MiHWiti, 
though  there  were  no  spoken  words.  The  sound  from  Sir  Mannadaka 
Morecombe  was  louder  than  that  from  the  others ; — bat  yet  fumk 
him  it  was  no  more  than  an  attesting  grant.    ''  We  have  tm  Udmff 
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to  eonsidery**  contintied  Mr.  Mildmay, — and  though  he  spoke  in  a  very 
lowYoiee,  every  word  was  heard  hy  all  present, — "two  things  chiefly, 
that  is;  the  work  of  the  country  and  the  Queen's  comfort.  I  propose 
to  see  her  Majesty  this  afternoon  at  five, — that  is,  in  something  less 
than  two  hours*  time,  and  I  hope  to  he  ahle  to  tell  the  House  by 
seven  what  has  taken  place  between  her  Majesty  and  me.  My  friend, 
his  Grace,  will  do  as  much  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  you  agree  \vith 
me,  gentlemen,  I  will  explain  to  the  Queen  that  it  is  not  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  country  that  we  should  retain  our  places,  and  I  will 
place  your  resignations  and  my  own  in  her  Majesty's  hands." 

*'  You  will  advise  her  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  De  Terrier/'  said 
Mr.  Gresham. 
"  Certainly ; — ^there  will  be  no  other  course  open  to  me." 
''Or  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.      To  this  remark  from  the  rising 
llGmster  of  the  day,  no  word  of  reply  was  made  ;  but  of  those  present 
ID  the  room  three  or  four  of  the  most  experienced  servants  of  the 
Grown  felt  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  imprudent.     The  Duke,  who 
liad  ever  been  afraid  of  Mr.  Gresham,  told  Mr.  Palliser  afterwards 
that  such  an  observation  should  not  have  been  made  ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Coldfoot  pondered  upon  it  uneasily,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe 
asked  Mr.  Mildmay  what  he  thought  about  it.     **  Times  change  so 
mnch,  and  with  the  times  the  feelings  of  men,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay. 
But  I  doubt  whether  Sir  Marmaduke  quite  understood  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two  after  Mr. 
Gresham  had  spoken,  and  then  IVIr.  Mildmay  again  addressed  his 
friends.  "  Of  course  it  may  be  possible  that  my  Lord  De  Terrier  may 
foresee  difficulties,  or  may  find  difficulties  which  will  oblige  him,  either 
at  once,  or  after  an  attempt  has  been  made,  to  decline  the  task  which 
her  Majesty  "will  probably  commit  to  him.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  know 
that  the  arrangement  of  a  government  is  not  the  most  easy  task  in  the 
world ;  and  that  it  is  not  made  the  more  easy  by  an  absence  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Conmions." 

"  He  would  dissolve,  I  presume,"  said  the  Duke. 
"  I  should  say  so,"  continued  Mr.  Mildmay.  ''  But  it  may  not  im- 
probably come  to  pass  that  her  Majesty  "will  feel  herself  obliged  to 
send  again  for  some  one  or  two  of  us,  that  we  may  tender  to  her 
Majesty  the  advice  which  we  owe  to  her ; — for  me,  for  instance,  or 
for  my  friend  the  Duke.  Li  such  a  matter  she  would  be  much  guided 
probably  by  what  Lord  De  Terrier  might  have  suggested  to  her. 
Should  this  be  so,  and  should  I  be  consulted,  my  present  feeling  is 
that  we  should  resume  our  offices  so  that  the  necessary  business  of 
the  session  should  be  completed,  and  that  we  should  then  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  thus  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Li  such 
ease,  however,  we  should  of  course  meet  again." 

**  I  quite  think  that  the  course  proposed  by  !Mr.  Mildmay  vdU  be 
file  best,"  said  the  Duke,  who  had  no  doubt  already  discussed  the 
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matter  with  his  friend  the  Prime  Minister  in  private.  No  one  else 
said  a  word  cither  of  argament  or  disagreement,  and  the  Oahinet 
Council  was  hroken  up.  The  old  messenger,  who  had  heen  asleep  in 
his  chair,  stood  up  and  howed  as  the  leisters  walked  hy  him,  and 
then  went  in  and  rearranged  the  chairs. 

"  He  has  as  mnch  idea  of  giving  up  as  you  or  I  have,"  said  Lord 
Cantrip  to  his  friend  Mr.  Gresham,  as  they  walked  arm-in-arm  toge» 
iher  from  the  Treasury  Chambers  across  St.  James's  Park  towards 
the  clubs. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  right,*'  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
Do  you  mean  for  himself  or  for  the  country  ?  "  asked  Lord 
Cantrip. 

**  For  his  future  fame.  They  who  have  abdicated  and  have  clung  to 
their  abdication  have  always  lost  by  it.  Cincinnatus  was  brought  back 
again,  and  Charles  Y.  is  felt  to  have  been  foolish.  The  peaches  of 
retired  ministers  of  which  we  hear  so  often  have  generally  been  culti- 
vated in  a  constrained  seclusion  ;— -or  at  least  the  world  so  believes." 
They  were  talking  probably  of  Mr.  Mildmay,  as  to  whom  some  of  his 
colleagues  had  thought  it  probable,  knowing  that  he  would  now 
resign,  that  he  would  have  to-day  declared  his  intention  of  laying 
aside  for  over  the  cares  of  office. 

Mr.  Monk  walked  home  alone,  and  as  he  went  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  heart,  which  made  him  ask 
himself  whether  Mr.  Tumbull  might  not  have  been  right  in  rebuking 
him  for  joining  the  Government.  But  this,  I  think,  was  in  no  way 
due  to  Mr.  Mildmay's  resignation,  but  rather  to  a  conviction  on  Mr. 
Monk's  part  that  he  had  contributed  but  little  to  his  country's  welfare 
by  sitting  in  Mr.  Mildmay's  Cabinet. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


un.    Kennedy's    luck. 


After  the  holding  of  that  Cabinet  Council  of  which  the  author  has 
dared  to  attempt  a  slight  sketch  in  the  last  chapter,  there  were  various 
vists  made  to  the  Queen,  first  by  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  then  by  Lord  De 
Terrier,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Mildmay  and  the  Duke  together,  and  then 
again  by  Lord  De  Terrier ;  and  there  were  various  explanations  made  to 
Parliament  in  each  House,  and  rivals  were  very  courteous  to  each  other, 
promising  assistance ; — and  at  the  end  of  it  the  old  men  held  their 
seats.  The  only  change  made  was  effected  by  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Morecombe,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  by  the 
selection  of — Mr.  Kennedy  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Ifr, 
Kennedy  during  the  late  debate  had  made  one  of  those  speediei^ 
few  and  far  between,  by  which  he  had  created  for  himself  m 
mentary  reputation ;  but,  nerertheless,  all  men  expressed  thtir 
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forprise,  and  no  one  could  quite  understand  why  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
been  made  a  Cabinet  lijCnister. 

•*  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  is  pleased  or  not,'*  said  Lady 
Lanra,  speaking  of  him  to  Phineas.     <<  I  am  pleased,  of  coarse." 
"ffis  ambition  must  be  gratified,"  said  Phineas. 
"It  would  be,  if  he  had  any,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
"I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  lacking  ambition." 
"It  is  hard  to  say.     There  are  men  who  by  no  means  wear  thevr 
liearts  upon  their  sleeves,  and  my  husband  is  one  of  them.     He  told 
me  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  refase,  and  that  was  all 
he  said  to  me  about  it." 

The  old  men  held  their  seats,  but  they  did  so  as  it  were  only  upon 
farther  trial.     Mr.  Mildmay  took  the  course  which  he  had  indicated 
to  his  colleagues  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.     Before  all  the  explanations 
Mid  joumeyings  were  completed,  April  was  over,   and   the   much- 
needed  Whitsuntide  holidays  were   coming   on.     But  little  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  session  had  been  done ;  and,  as  Mr.  Mildmay 
told  the  House  more  than  once,  the  country  would  suffer  were  the 
Qneen  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  this  period  of  the  year.     The  old 
Ministers  would  go  on  with  the  business  of  the  country,  Lord  De 
Terrier  with  his  followers  having  declined  to  take  affairs  into  their 
hands ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  should  bo  made  as 
short  as  possible,  writs  should  be  issued  for  new  elections.     This  was 
Mr.  Mildmay*s  programme,  and  it  was  one  of  which  no  one  dared  to 
complain  very  loudly. 

Mr.  Tumbull,  indeed,  did  speak  a  word  of  caution.  Ho  told  Mr. 
Mildmay  that  he  had  lost  his  bill,  good  in  other  respects,  because  he 
had  refused  to  introduce  the  ballot  into  his  measure.  Let  him  pro- 
mise to  bo  wiser  for  the  future,  and  to  obey  the  manifested  wishes  of 
the  country,  and  then  all  would  be  well  with  him.  In  answer  to  this, 
Mr.  Mildmay  declared  that  to  the  best  of  his  power  of  reading  the 
country,  his  countr3Tnen  had  manifested  no  such  wish ;  and  that  if 
they  did  so,  if  by  the  fresh  election  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
ballot  was  in  truth  desired,  he  w^ould  at  once  leave  the  execution  of 
their  wishes  to  abler  and  younger  hands.  Mr.  Tumbull  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Ministers*  answers,  and  said  that  the 
coming  election  would  show  whether  he  or  Mr.  Mildmay  were  right. 

Many  men,  and  among  them  some  of  his  colleagues,  thought  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  had  been  imprudent.  **  No  man  ought  ever  to  pledge 
himself  to  anything,"  said  Sir  Henry  Coldfoot  to  the  Duke; — "that 
is,  to  anything  unnecessary."  The  Duke,  who  was  very  true  to  IVIr. 
Mfldmay,  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  even  he  thought  that  his  old 
friend  had  been  betrayed  into  a  promise  too  rapidly.  But  the  pledge 
was  given,  and  some  people  already  began  to  make  much  of  it.  There 
i^eared  leader  after  leader  in  the  People's  Banner  urging  the  con- 
stEtoencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  Prime  Minister's  words,  and  to 
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show  clearly  at  the  hustings  that  thoy  desired  the  ballot.  **  You  had 
better  come  over  to  us,  Mr.  Finn  ;  you  had  indeed,"  said  ]VIr.  Slide. 
**  Now's  the  time  to  do  it,  and  show  yourself  a  people's  friend.  You'll 
have  to  do  it  sooner  or  later, — whether  or  no.  Come  to  us,  and  we'll 
be  your  horgan.'* 

But  in  those  days  Phineas  was  something  less  in  love  wdth  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide  than  he  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  great  debate,  for  ho 
was  becoming  more  and  more  closely  connected  with  people  who  in 
their  ways  of  living  and  modes  of  expression  were  very  unlike  Mr. 
Slide.  This  advice  was  given  to  him  about  the  end  of  May,  and  at 
that  time  Lord  Chiltem  was  living  with  him  in  the  lodgings  in  Great 
Marlborough  Street.  Miss  Pouncefoot  had  temporarily  vacated  her 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Lord  with  the  broken  bones  had 
condescended  to  occupy  them.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  like  having  a 
Lord,*'  Bunce  had  said  to  his  wife.  '^  It'll  soon  come  to  you  not  liking 
anybody  decent  anjrwhere,"  Mrs.  Bunce  had  replied  ;  "  but  I  shan't 
ask  any  questions  about  it.  When  you're  wasting  so  much  time  and 
money  at  your  dirty  law  proceedings,  it's  well  that  somebody  should 
earn  something  at  home." 

There  had  been  many  discussions  about  the  bringing  of  Lord 
Chiltem  up  to  London,  in  all  of  which  Phineas  had  been  concerned. 
Lord  Brentford  had  thought  that  his  son  had  better  remain  do^n  at 
the  Willingford  Bull ;  and  although  ho  said  that  the  rooms  were  at 
his  son's  disposal  should  Lord  Chiltem  choose  to  come  to  London, 
still  he  said  it  in  such  a  w^ay  that  Phineas,  who  went  down  to  Wil- 
lingford, could  not  tell  his  friend  that  he  would  be  made  welcome  in 
Portman  Square.  '^  I  think  I  shall  leave  those  diggings  altogether," 
Lord  Chiltem  said  to  him.  "  My  father  annoys  me  by  everything  he 
says  and  does,  and  I  annoy  him  by  saying  and  doing  nothing." 
Then  there  came  an  invitation  to  him  from  Lady  Laura  and  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Would  he  come  to  Grosvenor  Place  ?  Lady  Laura 
pressed  this  very  much,  though  in  truth  Mr.  Kennedy  had  hardly 
done  more  than  give  a  cold  assent.  But  Lord  Chiltem  would  not 
hear  of  it.  <*  There  is  some  reason  for  my  going  to  my  father's 
house,"  said  he,  '*  though  he  and  I  are  not  the  best  friends  in  the 
world ;  but  there  can  bo  no  reason  for  my  going  to  the  house  of  a 
man  I  dislike  so  much  as  I  do  Robert  Kennedy."  The  matter  was 
settled  in  the  manner  told  above.  Miss  Pouncefoot' s  rooms  were 
prepared  for  him  at  Mr.  Bunce's  house,  and  Phineas  Finn  went  down 
to  Willingford  and  brought  him  up.  **  I've  sold  Bonebreaker,"  he 
said, — **  to  a  young  fellow  whose  neck  will  certainly  be  the  sacrifica 
if  he  attempts  to  ride  him.  I'd  have  given  him  to  you,  Phineas,  only 
you  wouldn't  have  known  what  to  do  with  him." 

Lord  Chiltem  when  he  caQie  up  to  London  was  still  in  bandages^ 
though,  as  the  surgeon  said,  his  bones  seemed  to  have  been  made  to 
be  broken  and  set  again ;  and  his  bandages  of  course  were  a  snffident 
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eiense  for  his  visiting  the  honse  neither  of  his  father  nor  his  brother- 
in-law.  Bat  Lady  Laura  went  to  him  frequently,  and  thus  became 
aquainted  with  our  heroes  home  and  with  Mrs.  Bunce.  And  there 
were  messages  taken  from  Violet  to  the  man  in  bandages,  some  of 
which  lost  nothing  in  the  carrying.  Once  Lady  Laura  tried  to  make 
l^olet  think  that  it  would  be  right,  or  rather  not  wrong,  that  they 
two  should  go  together  to  Lord  Ghiltem's  rooms. 

"And  would  you  have  me  tell  my  aunt,  or  would  you  have  me 

not  teU  her  ?  "  Violet  asked. 

"I  would  have  you  do  just  as  you  pleased,"  Lady  Laura  answered. 

"So  I  shall,*'  Violet  replied,  *'  but  I  will  do  nothing  that  I  should 

be  ashamed  to  tell  any  one*     Your  brother  professes  to  be  in  love 

with  me." 

"He  is  in  love  with  you,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "Even  you  do  not 
pretend  to  doubt  his  faith." 

"Very  well.  Li  those  circumstances  a  girl  should  not  go  to  a 
man*8  rooms  unless  she  means  to  consider  herself  as  engaged  to 
hno,  even  with  his  sister ; — ^not  though  he  had  broken  every  bono 
in  his  ikin.  I  know  what  I  may  do,  Laura,  and  I  know  what  I 
fflajn't;  and  I  won't  be  led  either  by  you  or  by  my  aunt." 
"  May  I  give  him  your  love  ?  " 

"  No ; — ^because  you'll  give  it  in  a  wrong  spirit.  He  knows  well 
enough  that  I  wish  him  well ; — but  you  may  tell  him  that  from  mc, 
tf  you  please.  He  has  from  me  all  those  wishes  which  one  friend 
owes  to  another.'* 

But  there  were  other  messages  scut  from  Violet  thi'ough  Phineas 
Finn  which  she  worded  with  more  show  of  afi'ection, — perhaps  as 
mneh  for  the  discomfort  of  Phineas  as  for  the  consolation  of  Lord 
Chiltem.  **  Tell  him  to  take  care  of  himself/'  said  Violet,  "  and  bid 
him  not  to  have  any  more  of  those  wild  brutes  that  are  not  fit  for  any 
Christian  to  ride.  Tell  him  that  I  say  so.  It's  a  great  thing  to  be 
brave ;  but  what's  the  use  of  being  foolhardy  ?  " 

The  session  was  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  to  the  great  dis- 
may of  London  tradesmen  and  of  young  ladies  ^vho  had  not  been 
entiiely  successful  in  the  early  season.  But  before  the  old  Parlia- 
ment was  closed,  and  the  writs  for  the  new  election  wore  despatched, 
there  occurred  an  incident  which  was  of  very  much  importance  to 
Phineas  Finn.  Near  the  end  of  June,  when  the  remaining  days  of 
the  session  were  numbered  by  three  or  four,  lie  had  been  dining  at 
Lord  Brentford's  house  in  Portman  Square  in  company  with  Mr. 
Kennedy.  But  Lady  Laura  had  not  been  there.  At  this  time  ho 
saw  Lord  Brentford  not  unfrequcntly,  and  tlioro  was  ahvjiys  a  word 
fcaid  about  Lord  Chiltem.  The  father  would  ask  how  the  son  occupied 
himself,  and  Phineas  would  hope, — though  hitherto  he  had  hoped  in 
vain, — that  he  would  induce  the  Earl  to  come  and  see  Ijord  Chiltem. 
Lord  Brentford  could  never  be  brought  to  that ;  but  it  was  suQiciently 
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evident  that  he  wonld  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  afraid  to  descend 
80  far  from  the  altitude  of  his  paternal  wrath.  On  this  evening,  at 
about  eleven,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Phineas  left  the  house  together,  and 
walked  from  the  Square  through  Orchard  Street  into  Oxford  Street* 
Hero  their  ways  parted,  but  Phineas  crossed  the  road  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, as  he  was  making  some  reply  to  a  second  invitation  to  Lou^- 
lintcr.  Phineas,  considering  what  had  been  said  before  on  the  subject, 
thought  that  the  invitation  came  late,  and  that  it  was  not  warmly 
worded.  He  had,  therefore,  declined  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
declining  it,  when  he  crossed  the  road  with  Mr.  Kennedy.  In 
walking  down  Orchard  Street  from  the  Square  he  had  seen  two  men 
standing  in  the  shadow  a  few  yards  up  a  mews  or  small  alloy  that 
was  there,  but  had  thought  nothing  of  them.  It  was  just  that  period 
of  the  year  when  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  darkness  of  night ;  but 
at  this  moment  there  were  symptoms  of  coming  ram,  and  heavy  drops 
began  to  fall ;  and  there  were  big  clouds  coming  and  going  before  the 
young  moon.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  said  that  he  would  get  a  cab,  but  he 
had  seen  none  as  he  crossed  Oxford  Street,  and  had  put  up  his 
umbrella  as  ho  made  his  way  towards  Park  Street.  Phineas  as  he  left 
him  distinctly  perceived  the  same  two  figures  on  the  other  side  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  then  turning  into  the  shadow  of  a  butcher's  porch, 
he  saw  them  cross  the  street  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  was 
now  raining  in  earnest,  and  the  few  passengers  who  were  out  were 
scudding  away  quickly,  this  way  and  that. 

It  hardly  occurred  to  Phineas  to  think  that  any  danger  was  immi- 
nent  to  Mr.  Kennedy  from  the  men,  but  it  did  occur  to  him  that  he 
might  as  well  take  some  notice  of  the  matter.  Phineas  knew  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  make  his  way  down  Pork  Street,  that  being  lus 
usual  route  from  Portman  Square  towards  his  own  home,  and  knew 
also  that  he  himself  could  again  come  across  Mr.  Kennedy's  track  by 
going  down  North  Audlcy  Street  to  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  thence  by  Brook  Street  into  Pork  Street.  Without  much  thought, 
therefore,  he  went  out  of  his  own  course  down  to  the  comer  of  the 
Square,  hurr}'ing  his  steps  till  he  was  running,  and  then  ran  along 
Brook  Street,  thinking  as  he  wont  of  some  special  word  that  he 
might  say  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  on  excuse,  should  he  again  come 
across  his  late  companion.  He  reached  the  comer  of  Park  Street 
before  that  gentleman  could  have  been  there,  unless  he  also  had  run ; 
but  just  in  time  to  see  him  as  he  was  coming  on, — and  also  to  see  in 
the  dork  glimmering  of  the  slight  uncertain  moonlight  that  the  two 
men  were  behind  him.  He  retreated  a  step  backwards  in  the  comer* 
resolving  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  came  up,  they  two  would  go  oa 
together ;  for  now  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  followed* 
But  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  reach  the  comer.  When  he  was  withia 
two  doors  of  it,  one  of  the  men  had  followed  him  up  quickly,  and 
had  thrown  something  round  his  throat  from  behind  him. 
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underetood  well  now  that  his  friend  was  in  the  act  of  being  garrotted, 

ind  that  his  instant  assistance  was  needed.     He  rushed  forward,  and 

IB  the  seeond  ruffian  had  been  close  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  first, 

there  was  almost  instantaneously  a  concourse  of  the  four  men.    But 

ikeie  was  no  fight.     The  man  who  had  already  nearly  succeeded  in 

putting  Mr.  Kennedy  on  to  bis  back,  made  no  attempt  to  seize  his 

prey  when  he  foond  that  so  unwelcome  an  addition  had  joined  the 

pariy,  but  instantly  turned  to  fly.    His  companion  was  turning 

also,  but  Phiueas  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  having  seized  on  to  his 

collar,  held  to  him  with  all  his  power.     '^  Dash  it  all,"  said  the  man, 

"didn't  yer  see  as  how  I  was  a-hunying  up  to  help  the  gen'leman 

myself?"     Phineas,  however,  hadn't  seen  this,  and  held  on  gallantly, 

and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  first  ruffian  was  back  again  upon  the 

9ot  ia  the  custody  of  a  policeman.     ''  YouVe  done  it  uncommon  neat, 

nr,"  Baid  the  policeman,  complimenting  Phineas  upon  his  performance. 

''If  the  gen'leman  ain*t  none  the  worst  for  it,  it'll  have  been  a  very 

pretty  evening's  amusement."    Mr.  Kennedy  was  now  leaning  against 

tike  railings,  and  hitherto  had  been  unable  to  declare  whether  he  was 

really  iigured  or  not,  and  it  was  not  till  a  second  policeman  came  up 

ihat  the  hero  of  the  night  was  at  liberty  to  attend  closely  to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  declared  that  for  a 

minute  or  two  he  had  thought  that  his  neck  had  been  broken ;  and 

he  was  not  quite  convinced  till  he  found  himself  in  his  own  house, 

that  nothing  more  serious  had  really  happened  to  him  than  certain 

braises  round  his  throat.     The  policeman  was  for  a  while  anxious 

that  at  any  rate  Phineas  should  go  with  him  to  the  police-office ;  but 

at  last  consented  to  take  the  addresses  of  the  two  gentlemen.     When 

he  found  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  that 

he  was  designated  as  Right  Honourable,  his  respect  for  the  garrotter 

became  more  great,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  the  night  was  indeed  a 

night  of  great  importance.     He  expressed  unbounded  admiration  at 

Mr.  Finn's  success  in  his  own  line,  and  made  repeated  promises  that 

the  men  should  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow.     Could  a  cab  be  got  ? 

Of  course  a  cab  could  be  got.     A  cab  was  got,  and  within  a  quarter  of 

an  hour  of  the  making  of  the  attack,  the  two  members  of  Parliament 

were  on  their  way  to  Grosvenor  Place. 

There  was  hardly  a  word  spoken  in  the  cab,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
in  pain.  When,  however,  they  reached  the  door  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
Phineas  wanted  to  go,  and  leave  his  friend  with  the  servants,  but  this 
the  Cabinet  Minister  would  not  allow.  '^  Of  course  you  must  see  my 
wife,"  ho  said.  So  they  went  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  aud  then 
upon  the  stairs,  by  the  lights  of  the  house,  Phineas  could  perceive 
that  his  companion's  face  was  bruised  and  block  with  dirt,  and  that 
cravat  was  gone. 

''I  have  been  garrotted,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  his  wife. 
••What?" 
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**  Simply  that ; — or  Bhonld  htive  been,  if  he  had  not  been  there* 
How  he  came  there,  God  only,  knows/' 

The  wife's  anxiety,  and  then  her  gratitude,  need  hardly  be  described, 
— ^nor  the  astonishment  of  the  husband,  which  by  no  means  decreased 
on  reflection,  at  the  opportune  re-appearance  in  the  nick  of  time  of  the 
man  whom  three  minutes  before  the  attack  he  had  left  in  the  act  of 
going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

'<!  had  seen  the  men,  and  thought  it  best  to  run  round  by  the 
comer  of  Grosvenor  Square,"  said  Phineas. 

**  May  God  bless  you,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

<<  Amon,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister. 

**  I  think  he  was  bom  to  be  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  said  nothing  more  that  night.  He  was  never 
given  to  much  talking,  and  the  little  accident  which  had  just  occurred 
to  him  did  not  tend  to  make  words  easy  to  him.  But  he  pressed  our 
hero's  hand,  and  Lady  Laura  said  that  of  course  Phineas  would  come 
to  them  on  the  morrow.  Phineas  remarked  that  his  first  business 
must  bo  to  go  to  the  police-office,  but  he  promised  that  he  would 
come  down  to  Grosvenor  Place  immediately  afterwards.  Then  Lady 
Laura  also  pressed  his  hand,  and  looked — ;  she  looked,  I  think,  as 
though  she  thought  that  Phineas  would  only  have  done  right  had  he 
repeated  the  offence  which  he  had  committed  under  the  waterfall  of 
Loughlinter. 

'^  Garrotted ! "  said  Lord  Chiltem,  when  Phineas  told  him  the  story 
before  they  went  to  bed  that  night.  He  had  been  smoking,  sipping 
brandy-and- water,  and  waiting  for  Finn's  return.  **  Bobert  Kennedy 
garrotted  I " 

**  The  fellow  was  in  the  act  of  doing  it." 

**  And  you  stopped  him  ?" 

"  Yes ; — ^I  got  there  just  in  time.     Wasn't  it  lucky  ?" 

'*  You  ought  to  be  garrotted  yourself.  I  should  have  lent  the  man  a 
hand  had  I  been  there." 

**  How  can  you  say  anj^thing  so  horrible  ?  But  you  are  drinking 
too  much,  old  fellow,  and  I  shall  lock  the  bottle  up." 

'*  If  there  wore  no  one  in  London  drank  more  than  I  do,  the  wine 
merchants  would  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  And  so  the  new  Cabinet 
Minister  has  been  garrotted  in  the  street.  Of  course  I*m  sorry  for 
poor  Laura's  sake." 

**  Luckily  he's  not  much  the  worse  for  it ; — only  a  little  bruised." 

**  I  wonder  whether  it's  on  the  cards  ho  should  bo  improved  by  it; 
— worse,  except  in  the  way  of  being  strangled,  he  could  not  be. 
However,  as  he's  my  brother-in-law,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  rescomg 
him.  Come,  I'll  go  to  bed.  I  must  say,  if  he  was  to  bo  garrotted  I 
should  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  it."  That  was  the  manner  la 
which  Lord  Chiltem  received  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  accident  vUeh 
had  occurred  to  his  near  relative. 
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FOR  A  YEAR. 

"WiKTED,  as  Companion  and  Finishing  Governess  for  a  Young  Lady, 

a  person  who  is  thoronghly  competent  to  teach  German  and  Italian, 

tnd  the  harp.     Salary,  £100  a  year.    Address  Q.  S.  L.,  Post-office, 

Bkdon,  — shire."     I  wanted  a  situation,  and. believed  myself  to  be 

"  thoroughly  competent "  to  impart  the  accomplishments  specified  in 

the  above  advertisement.   I  read  it  in  the  first  edition  of  the  ^^  Times  " 

one  Monday  morning  about  two  o'clock,  as. I  sat  eating  my  luncheon 

in  the  dusky  background  of  that  most  convenient  haunt  for  governesses 

and  other  unprotected  ladies,  the  confectioner's  at  the  corner  where 

Oxford  and  Regent  Streets  cross  each  other.     I  had  been  all  the 

morning  drawing  from  the  life  in  a  well-known  studio  in  Newman 

Street,— one  of  a  miscellaneous  group  who  were  pursuing  art,  more 

or  less  industriously,  for  more  or  less  disinterested  reasons. 

My  own  pursuit  of  art  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  at  once  was  not 
very  earnest.  I  was  **  doing  a  little  in  oils,**  I  always  said  at  home 
when  I  was  questioned  as  to  my  progress,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  looking  down  upon  my  sisters  as  I  said  it.  They  only  blended 
colours  and  portrayed  form  in  Berlin  wool  on  canvas. 

The  truth  is,  that  home  life  to  the  majority  of  young  women  of  my 
status  in  society  is  a  very  dull  thing.  My  father  is  a  medical  man, 
practising  at  Brompton,  making  a  good  income,  living  in  very  good 
ityle,  and  withal  educating  his  children  thoroughly  well.  My  two 
brothers  are  University  men,  and  were  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  my  two  sisters  and  myself,  after  being  well  grounded 
by  a  clergyman  in  England,  had  been  given  four  years  abroai^, — two 
in  Germany  and  two  in  a  French  convent  near  Paris. 

We  all  had  "resources  within  ourselves,"  as  the  conventional  phrase 
has  it.  That  is  to  say,  culture  had  taught  us  to  appreciate  good 
literature,  nature  had  given  us  great  musical  talent  which  careful  scien- 
tific instruction  had  developed  well,  and  we  were  all  adepts  in  the  art 
of  80  arranging  our  household-gods  as  to  put  them  in  a  fair  light 
idne  other  people.  Still,  I  the  eldest  and  most  restless-natured  of 
flie  three,  felt  that  I  needed  something  more  to  make  life  full  enough 
r  me.    I  wanted  to  do  something  with  the  time  that  remained  over 
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aud  above  to  mo,  when   I  had  read  and  played  and  visited  till  I 
was  tired. 

I  had  been  a  student  at  the  atelier  in  Newman  Street  about  five 
months  when  this  advertisement  which  I  have  copied  came  upon  me  like 
a  revelation.  In  an  instant  I  resolved  to  follow  the  path  it  pointed  ont. 
I  would  bo  that  governess-companion,  and  utilise  my  knowledge  of 
German  and  Italian,  and  the  harp.  I  had  often  wished  to  get  out  of 
London  :  now,  the  opportunity  was  given  mo,  and  I  would  go. 

I  was  in  a  small  flush  of  excitement  when  I  determined  on  this. 
Delays  are  dangerous.  I  would  write  at  once.  I  would  not  wait  to 
go  home  and  discuss  my  project  in  family  council.  So  I  paid  for  my 
luncheon,  boaght  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope,  and  sat  down 
again  in  the  midst  of  that  army  of  educational  martyrs  who  congre- 
gate at  this  shop,  to  writo  an  application  for  the  situation  advertised. 

It  has  never  been  in  my  nature  to  vacillate, — ^to  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  then  draw  back  because  the  ground  to  be  travenad 
is  rough  or  dangerous.  As  soon  as  I  had  penned  my  applicatioiiy  I 
felt  that  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  myself  to  stand  the  consequences 
of  it.  If  they  would  have  me,  I  was  pledged  to  go, — although  my 
letter  was  not  posted  yet. 

It  was  a  sultry  July  day  this  one  on  which  I  made  my  first  eflfoxi  to 
'<  do  something,"  and  a  feeling  of  idleness,  languor,  and  general disineli- 
nation  to  go  back  to  the  close,  stuffy  studio  possessed  me  when  I  had 
finished  my  letter.  Though  I  could  hardly  have  given  a  reason,  Ifialt 
justified  in  being  idle  for  the  remainder  of  this  day.  I  think  the  ML- 
ing  arose  from  my  having  taken  steps  towards  being  so  uncommonly 
industrious  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  matter  of  this  governess- 
companionship  business. 

The  room  in  which  I  sat  and  tho  shop  in  front  of  it,  teemed  iriih 
members  of  the  class  to  which  I  aspired  just  now  to  belong.  The 
earnest  aspiration  caused  me  to  regard  them  more  curiously  than  I 
had  ever  done  before,  and  I  fell  to  speculating  whether  that  indelible 
stamp  which  marked  them  daughters  of  mental  toil,  would  erer  be 
impressed  on  my  brow  as  it  was  on  theirs.  There  were  many  types  of 
this  great  order  there.  Daily  governesses,  drawing  mistresses,  teachexs 
of  singing,  teachers  of  music ;  German,  French,  and  Englishwomen ; 
they  wore  all  there  mixed  up  in  this  place,  day  after  day,  during  their 
hour  of  freedom,  yet  utter  strangers  to  one  another  at  last  as  at  first. 

I  fancied,  being  young,  imaginative,  and  self-satisfied,  that  I  had  no 
inconsiderable  insight  into  character  in  those  days ; — ^that  I  could  read 
who  and  what  these  people  were  in  their  faces,  manners,  and  cuetonML 
The  middle-aged  woman  in  tho  comer  reading  the  leading  artiele  in 
the  ''Daily  Telegraph,"  and  making  a  hearty  luncheon  of  beef  andeloai, 
could  be  nothing,  I  decided,  but  a  singing-mistress ;  no  one  else  woald 
so  recklessly  venture  upon  so  stupifying  a  beverage  at  thai  hamt  eC 
the  day ;  and  looking  at  her  face,  I  made  out  a  little  stoiy  to.ifc  it, 
and  told  myself  that  she  must  have  been  a  concerl-singsr 
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^Uy  aboat  the  same  time ;  that  her  soft  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and 
pile,  fair,  smiling,  composed  fieuse,  had  won  the  love  of  some  one  who 
Hinted  to  marry  and  eoold  not  support  her ;  that  she  had  married  him, 
IB  thousands  of  women  do,  for  companionship,  protection,  as  some 
one  to  care  for  her  as  years  creep  on,  and  because  she  would  not  be 
oiled  an  old  maid ; — and  that  now  he  was  ill,  or  not  doing  anything 
nmonerative,  and  she  was  teaching  singing  to  support  herself,  and 
(iomg  it  cheerfully. 

Leaving  her  to  her  leading  article,  her  beef  and  stout,  my  gaze 
sought  a  parr  who  were  at  the  same  long  table  with  myself,— evidently 
a  mother  and  daughter.     The  mother  was  a  wisp  of  a  woman  in 
nsty  black,  with  a  pale  sorrowing  £etce  ;  the  daughter  was  a  delicate- 
looting  girl,  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  a  pretty  exotic-looking 
oetture,  like  a  foreign  white  lily.     They  were  both  turning  over 
ihe  papers  that  lay  upon  the  table  when  I  looked  at  them  first,  and 
after  a  while  the  daughter's  eye  fell  on  the  same   advertisement 
that  had  attracted  my  attention.     Her  face  grew  crimson  and  her 
«ye8  brightened  as  she  hastily  handed  it  to  her  mother  with  the 
words, — 
"BhaUItryforit?'* 

"  It  is  one  more  chance,"  the  sad  mother  answered  tenderly.  And 
when  I  knew  they  wished  for  it,  I  was  sorry  that  I  was  pledged 
nyielf  to  try  for  the  situation.  Opposite  to  this  mother  and  daughter 
idio  had  enlisted  my  S3mipathies,  sat  a  girl  of  about  three  or  four- 
and-twenty,  in  whose  manner  there  was  that  unmistakable  mixture 
of  the  corrective  and  instructive  air  that  permeates  so  many  of  the 
women  whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  form  the  manners  and  the  mind 
of  the  rising  generation.  '<  Shall  I  lose  my  individuality  while  I  am 
with  these  people  near  Bisdon?"  I  mentally  asked  myself.  The 
thought  of  fiEiiling  in  my  attempt,  of  being  refused,  never  entered 
into  my  calculations  for  a  moment.  **  Shall  I  ever  lower  my  voice 
and  sober  my  bearing  with  that  odious  involuntary  humility  which 
Qsed  to  oppress  me  so  much  in  my  own  governesses  ?  What  will  be 
the  experience  of  my  year  of  tuition,  I  wonder  ?"  So  I  soliloquised 
nntQ  the  clock  struck  three.  The  crowd  had  nearly  dispersed  to  their 
aeeostomed  avocations,  and  I  rose  and  walked  away  leisurely  to  a 
cab  that  conveyed  me  home. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  as  mine  was  an  entirely  unlooked-for  scheme, 
so  was  it  entirely  disapproved  of  by  all  the  members  of  my  own  family. 
My  &ther  said  that  he  liked  to  have  all  his  girls  about  him  of  an 
evemng.  My  mother  added  that  *'  Life  was  full  of  temptations  to 
yonng  people,  especially  young  women,  and  she  should  never  know 
a  happy  moment  while  I  was  away  with  these  strangers."  And  my 
ortere  half  envied  and  half  blamed  me  for  going  away  from  tho 
inonotonous  routine  that  could,  in  their  estimation,  be  interrupted 
with  propriety  only  by  marriage. 

s2 
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However,  to  cut  ft  long  story  short,  I  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
when  the  advertiser  wroto  to  me  to  accept  my  offer  of  service,  I 
proceeded  to  carry  out  that  plan  without  delay  by  starting  off  at  once 
to  the  Eisdon  railway- station,  where  a  carriage  was  to  meet  and 
carry  me  to  my  new  home. 

My  father  and  mother  both  saw  me  safely  to  the  Great  Western 
terminus,  and  bade  me  farewell  with  a  few  tears  and  a  great  many 
prognostications  of  my  finding  things  at  Wearham  Chase  duller  than 
I  should  be  able  to  endure.  **  If  you  do,  you'll  think  of  what  I  have 
always  said,  that  home  is  the  proper  place  for  young  girls,"  my 
mother  said,  kissing  me.  **  K  you  do,  you'll  know  where  to  come," 
my  father  continued,  following  her  example.  And  I  laughed  happily, 
and  told  them,  "  Let  what  would  happen,  I  would  stand  it  for  a  year." 
Then  we  parted,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I  indulged  myself  unre- 
strainedly in  a  fit  of  natural  depression.  But  at  mid-distance  my 
youth  and  the  elasticity  of  my  temperament  triumphed,  together 
with  the  conviction  I  had  that  I  was  doing  the  right  thing  in  endea- 
vouring to  help  myself. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  train  stopped, 
and  I  heard  the  guard  shout  out  ''Eisdon!"  In  a  few  minutes  I 
and  my  luggage  were  planted  on  the  platform,  the  train  was  whirUng 
on,  and  a  servant  in  a  plain,  grey  livery  was  asking  me  if  I  ''  was  Miss 
Archer."  My  response  in  the  affirmative  was  corroborated  by  the 
tickets  on  my  trunk  ;  so  directing  a  porter  to  shoulder  the  latter,  this 
servant  respectfully  showed  me  the  way  out  from  the  station  to  the 
road,  where  a  handsome  carriage  and  a  pair  of  bay  horses  were 
awaiting  me. 

**  How  far  is  it  to  Wearham  Chase  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  took  my  scat, 
and  the  man  replied  **  Six  miles."  ''  It  must  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  indeed,"  I  thought.  To  be  six  miles  from  a  railway-station 
was  a  more  delightfully  secluded  fate  than  I  had  ever  hoped  would  be 
mine.  And  in  such  a  lovely  land  as  this  appeared  to  be,  with  its 
wealth  of  verdure  and  water,  of  hill  and  valley.  It  was  a  fate  to 
rejoice  in,  and  I  rejoiced  accordingly. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  six  good  English  miles  do  lie  beiireen 
Bisdon  station  and  Wearham  Chase.  But  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
travelling  over  the  road,  the  magical  influence  of  Uie  fresh,  beaatifU 
country  was  over  me  so  strongly,  that  we  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Chase  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  environs  of  the 
railway-station.  We  entered  the  grounds  through  a  sufficiently 
imposing  gateway  that  was  placed  at  the  angle  of  two  roads.  Thero 
was  a  well-kept  piece  of  turf  outside  the  gates, — a  piece  of  turf  thai 
gave  wayfarers  a  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land  within.  One  p08^ 
tion  of  it  was  shaded  by  a  fine  willow,  the  others  were  stndded  irillii 
a  whitethorn,  an  auraucaria,  and  a  shapely,  glossy*leafed  boUy* .«! 
had  barely  time  to  take  in  the  promise  these  shrubs  gaTd  of 
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ness  in  winter,  before  the  gates, — or  doors  rather,  for  they  were  of 
solid  wood, — swung  open,  and  we  rolled  into  an  avenue  that  wound 
along  for  a  mile  at  least  under  the  shade  of  fine  old  elms. 

Long  before  this  time  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  people  with  whom 
I  had  come  to  sojourn  for  a  year  claimed  mo  for  its  own.  I  must 
confess  to  having  been  possessed  with  a  raging  impatience  to  see 
them  and  the  house.  I  kept  on  putting  my  head  out,  first  at  one 
Trindow,  then  at  the  other,  warily,  lest  I  should  be  detected  in  the 
undignified  act.  At  length  the  trees  ceased  to  overshadow  the  drive, 
idueh  wound  round  in  a  grand  sweep  to  the  front  of  a  largo,  lofty, 
many-windowed  mansion  of  red  bricks, — the  sort  of  house  that  old 
English  gentlemen  who  had  a  &ae  estate  did  build  for  themselves  in 
the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Anne. 

A  clock  that  was  placed  in  the  wall  above  the  entrance -door  struck 
ax  as  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  passed  into  the  hall,  where  I  was 
met  by  a  lady  whom  I  at  once  put  down  in  my  o^^n  mind  as  the 
housekeeper.  She  was  an  old,  quiet,  gentle-faced  lady,  in  dark  grey 
sQk,  with  a  massive  gold  chatelain  hanging  at  her  side,  from  which 
depended  a  few  keys  in  token  of  her  calling.  She  gave  me  a  grave 
jet  gracious  welcome,  took  me  up  to  a  bcautifully-fui*nished  bedroom, 
and  promised  to  send  a  servant  to  help  mc  to  prepare  for  the  seven 
o'elock  dinner,  for  which  the  family  were  already  dressing.  When 
she  had  done  this  she  walked  with  a  hesitating  step  to  the  door,  but 
came  back  directly  to  the  couch  on  which  I  had  seated  myself,  to  say, 
— "  You  look  almost  as  young  as  your  pupil.  Miss  Archer ;  it  will  be 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  to  see  you  what  you  are." 

"  Why?  "  I  asked,  laughing,  and  then  added,  **  Please  tell  me  your 
name ;  I  ought  not  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  name  of  my  first  friend 
at  Wearham  Chase." 

" I  am  Mrs.  Digby,  the  housekeeper,"  she  replied;  and  then  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  had  lived  at  Wearham  Chase  in  her  pre- 
sent capacity  for  the  last  ten  years  only,  but  that  she  had  known  the 
fiimily  all  her  life,  her  father  having  been  their  solicitor,  and  her  hus- 
band land  agent  to  the  late  Mr.  Hazehvood,  the  present  proprietor's 
brother. 

"And  is  Miss  Hazelwood, — my  pupil  that  is  to  be, — their  only 
daughter?"  I  asked. 

"  Your  pupil  is  not  a  Miss  Hazelwood ;  she  is  not  their  daughter, 
btttmy  mistress's  niece,"  Mrs.  Digby  said.  **  She  is  a  Miss  Verney, 
bat  she's  made  quite  as  much  of  by  master  and  every  one  else  as  if 
she  was  a  child  of  the  house.  If  she  guessed  what  you  were  like  she 
would  have  been  to  see  3'ou  before  this,"  the  housekeeper  continued, 
hoC^g ;  **  but  she's  very  high-spirited,  and  the  plan  of  having  a 
JOfemess  didn't  please  her." 

"Who  planned  it,  then  ?'*  I  asked. 

**  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood  thought  it  best  that  Miss  Yemey  should 
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have  fall  occnpation  for  a  year/'  Mrs.  Digby  said,  gravely,  and  I 
repeated  after  her, — 

^*  For  a  year !  why  that  is  just  as  long  as  I  hope  to  stay  here  ;  oar 
plans  seem  to  agree  wonderfully  well."  Then  I  made  greater  hasto 
than  usual  to  dress,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  look 
of  surprised  horror  with  which  the  excellent  retainer  of  the  house 
of  Hazclwood  regarded  the  stranger  who  made  such  daringly  light 
mention  of  the  arrangements  of  that  high  and  mighty  race. 

I  was  only  just  dressed  when  the  dinner  bell  rang.  Mrs.  Hazel- 
wood,  I  heard,  was  '  *  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room. ' '  So,  ushered 
by  Mrs.  Digby,  to  the  drawing-room  I  went.  A  tall,  fair,  pale  woman, 
with  an  exceedingly  graceful  figure  and  manner,  rose  and  advanced 
courteously  to  make  me  welcome  as  Mrs.  Digby  mentioned  my  name. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  said  a  few  kind  words,  by  which  ^e 
made  me  understand  that  she  was  both  glad  to  see  me,  and  glad  to 
SCO  me  what  I  was,  and  then  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  MSss 
Ycmcy  should  be  asked  to  come  to  us  at  once. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  servant  who  went  on. this  mission, 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  turned  to  me  again,  and  said  hurriedly, — 

**  Miss  Archer,  before  I  even  introduce  my  niece  and  you  to  eaeh 
other,  let  me  bespeak  your  interest  in  her,  and  forbearance  towards 
her.  She  is  not  much  younger  than  you  are.  She  has  been  petted, 
prized,  and  indulged  all  her  life.  She  is  peculiarly  situated  ;  she  has 
been  most  severely  tried ;  these  circumstances  combined,  have 
rendered  her  less  patient  and  considerate  than  we  could  desire  to  see 
her.  Be  kind  to  her,''  she  continued  hurriedly,  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  lady  came  hastily  into  the  room. 

As  she  came  swiftly  across  the  floor  towards  the  chair  in  which 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  had  seated  herself  abruptly  when  the  door  opened, 
I  had  time  to  see  that  she  was  a  beautiful,  graceful  young  creature. 
Her  face  had  the  delicate  oval,  and  the  exquisite,  straight,  chiselled 
nose  of  a  Greek  statue.  Her  bright  golden  hair  was  drawn  back  from 
her  forehead  under  black  velvet  fillets,  and  raised  up  high  behind,  in 
an  enormous  chignon.  The  proportions  of  her  splendid  figure  wen 
well  displayed  in  a  full,  long  dress  of  soft  white  llama.  She  was  both 
a  statuesque  and  a  fashionable- looking  beauty ;  and  I  began  to  wonder 
what  I  was  to  teach  this  belle,  who  was  a  woman  grown. 

**  I  heard  that  you  wanted  mo,  Aunt  Emily,"  she  began,  without 
so  much  as  glancing  towards  me ;  **  what  is  it  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  young  and  fresh,  rich  and  full,  but  there  was  a 
jarring  chord  somewhere.     It  did  not  sound  contented. 

'*  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Archer,  dear  Isabel,**  Htb^ 
Hazelwood  replied ;    and  I  fancied  that  I  detected  a  concifiitoy 
strain  in  the  elder  lady*s  tone,  as  she  addressed  the  yoimgar  oontt. 
Miss  Yemey  turned  slightly  towards  me,  and  made  a  edU,  Kr 
perfectly   graceful    inclination  of   the  head.      She  was  tfvUkiBl 
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diqxMed  to  regard  me  as  an  inteiloper,  an  inferior,  and  a  nnisanco 
genendly ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  being  bo  regarded 
by  her. 

''Ton  did  not  expect  to  find  Miss  Archer  what  she  is,  did  you  ?'* 
]ln.  Hazelwood  asked  cheerfhlly. 

"No;  I  did  not,'*  the  girl  answered  slowly,  scrutinising  my 
coimtenanee  closely  the  while. 

«  And  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yon  what  you  arc,  when  I  so  hastily 
answered  the  advertisement,  or  I  should  not  have  had  the  pre- 
snmption  to  do  bo,'*  I  said  laughing.  And  then  her  beautiful  mouth 
dimpled  at  the  comers,  the  lips  parted,  her  little  white  teeth 
glittered,  and  her  whole  face  was  transformed  by  a  smile. 

"  I  can  only  hope  that  neither  governess  nor  pupil  are  disagreeably 
snprised,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  said,  with  a  relieved  air.  Then,  as  the 
servant  threw  open  the  door,  the  mistress  of  the  house  added, ''  Your 
ancle  will  not  be  home  to-night,  Isabel ;  we  dine  alone.*' 

Before  dinner  was  over,  I  had  become  interested  in  both  my  com- 
panions. The  elder  lady  was  very  kind  to  me, — ^not  in  the  opprcs- 
sjvdy  kind,  largely  superior  manner  which  is  conventionally  ascribed 
to  ladies  in  some  three-volume  records  of  governesses'  woes,  but 
kmd  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  glad  that  I  had  obeyed  my  impulse, 
and  answered  her  advertisement.  The  young  lady  appealed  to  mc 
still  more  strongly.  She  was  charming,  cultivated,  fascinating.  But 
every  now  and  then  there  crept  into  her  manner,  and  into  her  face, 
some  of  that  same  discontent  which  I  had  observed  iu  her  voice  when 
hhe  first  spoke  on  entering  the  drawing-room.  This  shade  of  dissatis- 
faction deepened  when  dinner  was  over,  and  we  had  gone  back  to  the 
dxBwing-room.  For  a  time  she  talked  to  me, — of  my  life  in  Ger- 
mmy,  of  my  home  life ;  of  the  dulnoss  of  this  country  life  of  hers,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  with  beauties  ;  of  new  books  and  new  operas,  and 
new  music  generally.  She  talked  gaily  enough  of  all  these  things, 
for  a  time. 

But  only  for  a  short  time.  Before  the  lamp  was  lighted,  while  the 
window  was  still  open  to  admit  the  soft  twilight,  and  the  softer 
summer  air,  her  mood  changed,  and  she  grow  so  silent  and  sad,  that 
I  found  myself  watching  her  white,  thoughtful  face  with  pity.  Her 
aunt  saw  me  doing  this,  I  think,  for  she  said  quickly, — **  Sing  mo 
something,  Miss  Archer,  to  the  harp,  wdll  you  ?  it  ^\  ill  be  such  a 
treat  for  me  to  hear  the  harp  again." 

I  went  over  to  the  harp  and  tried  it.  It  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
I  asked, — "Who  keeps  it  in  tune,  Mrs.  Hazelwood  ?  Haq)- strings  will 
not  bear  neglect ;  I  should  have  thought  this  was  well  attended  to.'* 

*^  Because  Ihave  had  a  tune  on  it  to-day,**  Mrs.  Hazelwood  replied. 
''It  is  Isabers  instrument ;  but  she  gave  it  up  after  a  few  lessons.** 

"Why  did  you  do  that  ?  **  I  asked,  as  I  sat  down,  and  drew  the 
^iBzp  towards  me.     She  was  lounging  gracefully  on  a  couch  near  me. 
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and  as  she  turned  her  face  to  mo  to  give  her  answer,  I  saw  that  the 
sadness  had  vanished,  and  that  her  face  was  dimpled  with  smiles. 

'^  Because, — hecause  it  hored  me,  as  most  other  things  did  about 
that  same  time.  I  was  sick  and  weary  of  the  world  and  all  in  it ; 
and  as  I  couldn't  '  sing  to  the  harp  with  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving/ 
I  wouldn't  rfing  at  all." 

'^  Isabel ! "  her  aunt  said  reproachfully;  shocked  at  the  light 
manner  in  which  Miss  Isabel  had  made  her  quotation.  I  thought 
that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  sing,  and  so  stop  the  con- 
versation. Accordingly,  I  commenced,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling,  when  my  song  was  half  over,  that  half  my  audience  had 
wearied  of  it.  Miss  Yemey  had  sauntered  out  through  the  open 
window  on  to  the  terrace. 

''Miss  Archer,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  soon  as  my 
strain  was  over,  ''  I  do  hope  that  my  niece  will  repose  confidence  in 
you.     I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  her  good.     Try  to  win  her  to  do  it." 

"  I  will  try,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so,"  I  replied. 

**  And  you  will  succeed  if  you  try.  I  feel  sure  of  that.  We  do  love 
her  so  dearly,"  the  lady  went  on  energetically,  "  and  we  have  been 
so  unhappy  about  her  unhappiness,  so  fearful  that  we  may  not  have 
done  everything  for  the  best !  " 

**  What  are  you  saying.  Aunt  Emily?  "  Miss  Vemey  asked,  suddenly 
stepping  back  into  the  room.  ''  Don't  waste  your  time  in  here  any 
longer.  Come  out  and  look  along  the  beech-tree  avenue ;  it  looks 
grand  to-night." 

It  did  look  grand  that  night  ; — that  double  row  of  beeches  on 
cither  side  of  a  luxuriantly  fern-bordered  broad  grass  walk.  It  led 
away  from  an  old  disused  terrace  at  some  short  distance  from  the 
house, — a  terrace,  the  mere  contemplation  of  which  brought  back 
hoop  and  farthingale  ;  talk  about  Addison,  Steele,  **  Old  Sarah,"  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  great  Dutch  hero,  and  other  topics  that 
were  current  when  that  old  terrace  was  new. 

In  front  of  it  ran  a  low  castellated  wall,  and  at  intervals  along  this 
wall  marble  vases,  stiff,  but  shapely  in  form,  were  placed.  Many  of 
them  were  mutilated,  but  in  spite  of  being  thus  defaced,  they  were 
fair  objects  in  the  warm  moonlight  of  that  glorious  July  night. 

''  The  beech- ti'ee  avenue  is  the  glory  of  Wearham  Chase,"  Miss 
Vemey  said,  when  we  had  stood  looking  into  its  depths  from  the  end 
of  the  terrace  for  some  time.  ''  As  you  are  a  stranger,  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time,  you  ought  to  know  the  position  it  takes  among  avenoeg. 
It  is  quite  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  noble  army  of  avenues.  I  hope  yoa 
are  impressed  with  it,  Miss  Archer." 

The  young  lady  spoke  vnih  a  little  laughing  air  of  scorn  of  thai 
which  she  was  extolling  in  words.     I  observed  this,  and  at  the 
time  observed  that  her  manner  pained  her  aunt.     So  I  answered 
as  though  she  had  spoken  in  honest  earnest,  andsaidy— ^'ISiitbaMl 
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tree  avenue  might  be  the  glory  of  a  kmg*s  park.  I  am  impressed 
with  it ;  but  words  must  always  be  inadequate  to  convey  such  impres- 
axim  from  one  to  another/' 

IGss  Vemey  shrugged  her  shoulders.  **  What  a  pity  Uncle  James 
is  not  here  to  hear  Miss  Archer/*  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Hazel- 
wood.  Then  she  clasped  her  light  scarf  round  her  closely,  and  said 
Imrriedly, — **  Well,  I'm  getting  very  cold,  but  I  won't  insist  on  your 
feeling  a  chill.  Good  night,  dear  Aunt  Enuly ;  good  night,  Miss  Archer. 
Yoawill  find  me  your  most  obedient  pupil  to-morrow,  but  to-night  I 
claim  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  shall  go  off  to  bed  now  at  once.'' 

She  was  gone  from  us  almost  before  I  had  time  to  say  **  good 
night,"  and  we  were  left  alone  on  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  terrace 
looking  along  the  beech-tree  avenue  in  embarrassed  silence.  Presently, 
after  tho  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  Mrs.  Hazclwood  spoke.  ^'Miss 
Archer,*'  she  said  energetically,  **  do  strive  to  win  Isabel's  confidence  ; 
do  not  be  discouraged  by  what  you  have  seen  of  her  to-night ;  I  had 
high  hopes,  great  expectations  of  possible  good,  when  I  advertised  for 
an  intelligent  and  cultivated  companion  for  her.  I  think  you  will 
more  than  realise  them.  God  grant  you  patience."  **  Can  the  young 
lady  be  mad,"  I  thought,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood  went 
on ; — "  We  have  no  children  of  our  own,  and  oui*  love  for  her,  and 
pride  in  her,  are  very  great ;  too  great  perhaps  ;  yet  with  all  our  care  we 
have  not  been  able  to  avert  bitter  misery  from  her,  and  I  fear  there 
18  more  in  store  for  her.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  it  is  yet,  as  I 
hope  she  may  open  her  heart  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
a  healthy  influence  over  her." 

**yon  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  I  replied,  scarcely  knowing  what 
to  reply. 

"  Not  kind,"  the  lady  went  on  in  an  agitated  tone  ;  "  I  am  perhaps 
a  little  too  candid ;  but  Isabel  is  so  precious  to  me,  a  childless  woman, 
that  I  am  apt  to  lose  judgment  about  her,  and  both  to  couce^  and  to 
ky  bare  too  much  concerning  her.  But  it  is  getting  chilly  y^c  will 
go  in."  We  went  in,  and  after  a  little  more  conversation  on  indifferent 
topieSy  and  a  little  more  music,  and  some  light  refreshment,  we  went 
to  bed,  without  seeing  anything  more  of  Miss  Vemey  for  that  night. 
The  next  morning  I  came  to  a  definite  understanding  with  my  employer 
IS  to  what  I  was  expected  to  teach  my  pupil.  I  leai*nt  that  I  was  to 
be  ready  **  to  bear  with  her  at  all  times."  That  **  was  all,"  Mrs.  Hazel- 
irood  said  imploringly.  '<  The  German  and  French  and  harp  might 
amuse  her  sometimes,  but  what  she  wants  is  companionship  of  a — of 
i-— of  a  similar  kind  to  yours,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Archer,"  Mrs. 
Hazelwood  said,  finishing  off  with  a  complimentary  generality. 

All  this  promised  pleasantness  and  ease  enough  ; — rather  too  much 
esse,  in  fact;  for  at  first  I  did  not  at  all  incline  to  the  state  of  salaried 
iffleness  to  which  I  was  condemned  by  Miss  Yemey's  caprice,  and  Mrs. 
Hazelwood*8  indulgence  of  it.    But  after  a  time  [  became  so  com- 
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pletely  one  of  the  family,  that  I  took  my  large  share  of  the  goods  that 
were  provided  quite  complacently,  and  never  strove  to  teach  Isabel  to 
do  more  than  love  me. 

I  had  been  there  about  three  months  before  I  got  hold  of  any  sort 
of  clue  as  to  the  reason  of  Isabel's  uncertain  demeanour,  and  the 
Hazelwoods'  strange  surrendering  of  themselves  to  it.  The  girl  vnuB 
evidently  idolised  by  her  aunt,  and  very  much  considered,  loved,  and 
indulged  by  her  uncle.  Still  at  times  there  would  be  in  her  manner 
towards  them  such  a  burst  of  untoward  discontent  and  dissatisfaction^ 
that  if  I  had  not  begun  to  love  her  dearly,  I  should  have  held  her 
very  much  to  blame.  But  at  the  close  of  a  bright,  beautiful,  ruddy 
and  golden  October  day,  Isabel  asked  me  to  go  and  sit  in  her  dressing- 
room  with  her,  before  the  hour  of  dressing  for  dinner.  It  was  a 
charmingly  pretty  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  comfortable  room.  Two 
sides  of  the  walls  were  panelled  with  mirrors ;  the  third  held  a  capa- 
cious wardrobe  between  the  windows ;  the  fourth  was  occupied  by 
the  fireplace,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  entrance  to  her  bedroom, 
screened  by  day  with  heavily  falling  curtains ;  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace  was  taken  up  with  a  huge  dressing-table,  in  the  centre  of 
which  swung  a  cheval  glass.  There  were  easy-chairs,  a  low  ottoman, 
a  couch,  and  one  or  two  fancifully  shaped  tables.  On  this  special 
evening  the  room  looked  specially  pretty,  for  a  small  char- wood  fire 
burnt  on  the  grate,  and  on  one  of  the  fanciful  tables  tea  and  thin  bread- 
and-butter,  served  in  the  rarest  Dresden,  stood  ready  prepared  for  oa. 

As  soon  as  I  was  installed  in  one  of  the  easiest  chairs,  with  a  onp 
of  tea  in  my  hand,  Miss  Yerney  began ; — *'  I  have  never  liked  to  ask 
you  before,  but  I  will  now.  Miss  Ai-cher.  Do  you ; — has  my  aunt 
said  anything, — or  has  Mrs.  Digby  told  you  anything  about  me  ?  " 

She  asked  in  a  hesitating,  affectedly  cai'cless  manner,  that  was 
not  natural  to  her.  I  saw  that  her  face  had  flushed  a  good  deal,  and 
that  she  was  tr^^ing  to  read  the  truth  in  my  eyes,  without  exaetly 
meeting  them.  However,  I  wished  to  meet  her  gaze  fully  before  I 
answered.  Then  I  said,  **  They  have  never  either  of  them  said  more 
to  mo  about  you  than  this, — that  you  are  very  dear  to  them  both,  and 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazeiwood  prize  you  as  their  own  child,  and  valiic 
your  happiness  above  their  own.     Is  there  more  to  tell  ?  " 

I  asked  the  question  frankly,  and  frankly  she  answered  me,  as  she 
placed  herself  in  the  chair  opposite  to  me ; — <<  Only  this  ; — ^that  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married." 

'*  Really  !  And  soon  ?  No,  they  never  hinted  at  that  great  iaet^ 
I  wish  you  joy,  Isabel,  with  all  my  heart." 

'*  And  with  aU  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  wish,  and  believe  it 
will  be  realised,"  she  said  heartily.  '*  So  they  have  never  told  yoa  ? 
And  I  have  been  half  angry  the  whole  time  you  have  been  henb 
fancying  that  they  had." 

Why  should  you  be  angry  at  my  hearing  of  yonr  happiaMB  ?  ** 
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''Beeanse — ;  oh!  it's  so  tedious  to  give  reasons;  because  iVs  in 
the  fatme,  and  because  third  people  always  moke  a  bungle  of  such 
mttera  when  they  try  to  unravel  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  fourth." 

"  Shall  yoa  be  married  soon  ?  '* 

''  In  about  eight  months  from  now.  It  was  to  help  mo  to  bear  this 
jear  of  engagement  patiently  that  they  secured  you  as  my  companion. 
And  really^  Helen,  as  good  uncle  would  have  it,  I  couldn't  have  had 
a  dearer  one.  Are  you  engaged  ?  "  I  told  her  that  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  being  so,  and  asked  her  where  her  future  husband  was,  and 
what  was  his  name  and  occupation.  ''  His  name  is  Boulding ; — 
Gersld  Boulding,  of  Clanmere,  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  countr}% 
about  twenty  miles  from  here ;  his  health  has  been,  not  bad,  but  not 
qidfte  good  for  the  last  six  months,  and  he's  on  the  Continent.  You're 
SQze  yon  never  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  Qiute  snre." 

"Never  heard  of  his  being  here,  at  Wearhom  Chase,  at  all  ?  " 

"Never,"  I  replied. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  with  a  relieved  air.  "  I  made  sure  that  dear  old 
Di^yy  had  been  babbling.  I'm  delighted  to  find  that  she  has  not. 
And  Aunt  Emily  has  not  spoken  of  him  cither  ?" 

"  Lideed  she  has  not,"  I  said,  thinking  the  while  that  it  would 
bsve  been  only  natural  if  some  one  had  mentioned  to  me  the  current 
engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  the  one  who  was  the  centre 
of  all  interest  at  Wearham  Chase.  Having  broken  the  ice,  Miss  Yerncy 
enlarged  upon  the  theme  as  only  a  woman  can  enlarge  upon  a  theme 
that  is  dear  to  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  l^ouldinr^ 
for  nearly  five  months ;  that  he  would  remain  away  until  April,  when 
be  would  return,  and  set  about  the  alterations  that  were  to  be  made  al 
Clanmere  for  the  reception  of  its  mistress ; — and  that  in  June, — in  the 
month  of  roses, — ^they  were  to  bo  married.  **  But  there  are  dull,  drearj*^ 
monthB  to  be  lived  through  before  my  wedding-day  comes,"  she  said, 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  loving  account  which  she  had  given  me  of  him. 
"There  is  a  weary  time  to  bo  passed  in  some  way  or  other,  before 
Gerald  comes  back  in  April.  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  I  suppose  we  had 
better  dress  for  dinner,  Helen,  and  not  bewuil  the  inevitable  any 
longer  just  now." 

I  got  up  to  go  away  to  my  own  room  at  the  hint ;  but  before  I 
vent  I  said,  "  Yoa  are  a  happier  girl  than  I  thought  you  even,  Isabel. 
I  have  always  believed  your  position  to  be  a  most  en\iable  one ;  but 
through  ignorance  I  underrated  its  attractions." 

She  shook  her  head  despondingly.  '<  I  am  not  half  as  happy  as  yon 
ire,  Helen,  in  spite  of  it  all ; — ^but  it's  no  use  complaining.  I  can't 
mend  matters,"  she  said,  turning  away  to  one  of  the  glasses.  "  Those 
months  of  anxiety  and  suspense  are  altering  me,"  sho  added  impa- 
tiently, as  she  looked  at  the  reflection  of  her  fair  young  face.  **  Gerald 
will  not  find  me  improved  if  he  does ; — ^whcn  ho  does — come  bnck." 
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From  this  time  Miss  Vemey  spoke  freely  to  me  on  the  subject. 
Once  or  twice  she  mentioned  having  heard  from  Mr.  Boulding.  She 
showed  me  a  ring,  a  rare  intaglio,  that  he  had  sent  her  from  Florence » 
and  consulted  me  about  her  trousseau.  *'  Aunt  Emily  says  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  set  about  ordering  it  when  Gerald  comes  back 
to  England,"  she  said  to  me  one  day  ;  '^  but  I  should  like  to  begin  at 
once.     There  will  be  so  much  to  do." 

'*  But  it  can  surely  be  done  in  a  couple  of  months,"  I  said,  laugh- 
ing.    **  Remember  the  old  adage,  Isabel,  *  There's  many  a  slip ' — ." 

**  How  I  detest  vulgar  old  proverbs,**  she  replied  angrily,  and 
dropped  the  subject  of  the  trousseau  for  a  week  or  two. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Hazelwood  spoke  of  Mr.  Boulding  to  me  for 
the  fii'st  time.  She  mentioned  him  merely  as  one  of  the  great  county 
men ;  and  so  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  misunderstanding 
between  us,  and  that  she  might  not  suspect  me  of  undue  reserve,  I 
told  her  that  Isabel  had  mentioned  her  engagement  to  me.  Mrs. 
Hazelwood  watched  me  anxiously  while  I  was  making  this  commmii- 
cation,  and  when  I  closed  it  she  said  ; — **I  am  very  very  glad  that 
Isabel  has  of  her  own  accord  told  yon  so  much.  Miss  Archer.  I  hoped 
before  this  that  she  would  have  told  3'ou  more ;  the  reason  James 
and  I  have  been  so  reserv^ed  on  the  point  is  that  we  wished  Isabel 
to  tell  you  herself ;  you  had  heard  nothing  of  it  before,  had  you  ?  " 
I  assui'cd  her  that  I  had  not  heard  anything  of  it  before,  and  could 
not  help  wondering  why  they  made  a  mystery  of  what  promised  to 
be^  such  a  good  match  for  Isabel.  However,  I  learnt  no  more  just 
then,  for,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  her  niece  would  still  further 
confide  in  me,  and  that  I  might  prove,  when  this  confidence  was  made, 
the  judicious  friend  they  expected  me  to  be,  Mrs.  Hazelwood  resumed 
her  reserve. 

Time  went  on,  and  April  was  close  at  hand.  I  must  state  here 
that  it  struck  me  as  strange  that  Miss  Yemey's  engagement  was  never 
alluded  to  in  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Hazelwoods 
entertained  and  visited  a  great  deal,  and  their  beautiful  niece  was 
evidently  regarded  as  an  acquisition  wherever  she  appeared.  But 
no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  her  being  a  betrothed,  and  no  one  ever 
named  Mr.  Boulding  before  her.  At  length  Mrs.  Hazelwood  solved 
this  mystery  for  me.  Their  kindness  and  consideration  for  me  had  won 
from  me  in  return  a  very  genuine  regard  and  affection  for  the  whole 
family.  They  were  conscious  of  this,  and  made  me  feel  that  they 
were  glad  of  it.  It  was  early  in  April,  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Boulding 
was  expected  home,  that  Mrs.  Hazelwood  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  Isabel's  disquiet.  '^  I  could  have  wished  she  had  told  joa 
everything  herself,"  the  dear  old  lady  said  with  a  sigh  ;  "but  as  she 
has  not,  I  will.  The  fact  is,  her  uncle  and  I  don't  quite  like  llrw. 
Scolding,  or  quite  approve  of  the  marriage." 

^  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked  in  surprise. 
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"It's  a  long  story,  but  I  will  tell  it  briefly,"  she  replied.    "  Gerald 
Bonldiiig  has  been,  the  best  match  in  the  county  ever  since  he  came 
of  age ;  so  that  when  three  years  ago  he  proposed  to  Isabel  every  one 
eongiatulated  and  envied  us.     We  were  very  proud  and  pleased  our- 
selves, for, — though  married  or  single  she  will  have  the  same  portion 
from  my  husband  as  he  would  have  given  a  daughter, — ^it  was  a 
brilliant  marriage  for  her.     There  had  been  rumours  of  wUdness  and 
dissipation,  but  there  are  such  about  many  young  men.  We  had  even 
beard  a  word  of  an  attachment  of  long  years  to  some  one  whom  our 
dear  child  ought  never  to  have  succeeded.     But  we  were  made  to 
disregard  all  these  things  by  his  protestations,  and  Isabel's  love  for 
bim.    Two  years  ago  they  were  to  have  been  married ;  everything 
was  ready, — the  guests  invited, — the  day  named  in  the  local  papers, 
—the  poor  child  in  such  a  blaze  of  unclouded  happiness  as  she  cannot 
know  again, — ^when  a  cruel  blow  fell.  A  messenger  came  one  night  from 
datmiere  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hazelwood.     It  was  from  Gerald  Boul- 
diog,  stating  that  he  was   obliged   to   go  abroad, — that   untoward 
ciroiunstances  prevented  his  marr3dng  at  the  time  appointed,  but  that 
lie  hoped  to  come  back  in  a  few  weeks  and  explain  himself,  and  win 
Isabel's  forgiveness.  Think  of  the  scandal  at  the  time !  Think  of  how 
it  deepened  when,  instead  of  weeks,  he  stayed  away  months  !  At  last, 
when  he  did  come  back,  we  used  all  the  power  our  love  gave  us  over 
Isabel  to  induce  her  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.     We 
fiuled.    She  forgave  him,  though  he  gave  no  proper  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  our  consent  to  the  renewal  of 
the  engagement,  if  he  stood  the  test  of  constancy  he  himself  pro- 
posed,— ^namely,  time  and   absence  from  her.     He  now  professes  to 
have  stood  that  test,  and  is  coming  back,  as  you  know,  to  be  married 
m  June." 

"  She  must  be  very  fond  of  him,"  I  said. 

"  She  is  devoted  to  him,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  replied  ;  **  badly  as  he 
behaved  to  her.  She  has  only  lived,  I  verily  believe,  on  the  thought 
of  being  united  to  him.  Her  uncle  and  I  wanted  to  take  her  out  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  she  would  not  go.  She  said  it  would  look  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  either  of  him  or  of  herself.  Then  her  spirits  got 
low,  and  her  temper  variable ;  and  we  advertised,  and  you  came,  and 
yon  know  the  rest.  I  assure  you  I  have  often  trembled  to  think  of 
the  effects  suspense  and  doubt  would  have  on  her." 

"  It  will  soon  be  over  now,"  I  said  cheerfully ;  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood 
ojjied  heavily  as  she  replied, — 

"It  will  indeed." 

hi  a  few  days  the  recreant  lover  came ;  and  when  I  saw  him  I  could 
not  wonder  at  Isabel  having  been. lenient.  He  was  refined,  polished, 
coltiTated,  handsome,  debonair  in  manner,  and  devoted  to  his  be- 
trothed. He  loaded  her  with  attentions  and  with  rich  gifts.  He 
honied  on  the  alterations  at  Clanmere,  and  the  bridal  preparations  at 
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Wearham  Chase.  Onco  more  the  day  was  fixed  and  the  guests  in- 
vited. Isabel  was  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  happiness.  Even  the  Hazel- 
woods  could  not  refuse  to  be  cordial  and  pleased  with  a  man  who 
made  life  so  bright  a  thing  to  their  darling  niece.  The  tronsseau 
and  the  cake  arrived, — the  first  was  all  that  the  heart  of  woman 
could  desire,  the  second  all  that  the  art  of  confectionery  could  achieve. 
All  the  spare  bedrooms  in  the  house  were  strewn  with  rich  silks 
and  costly  laces.  The  wedding-dress  itself  was  a  marvel  of  white 
satin  and  lace  ;  the  myrtle- wreath,  the  long  veil,  the  bridal  bouquets, 
all  were  perfect ;  and  Isabel  called  upon  me  a  dozen  times  a  day  to 
say  that  they  were  so. 

The  wedding-day  came.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  half- 
past  eleven,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  that  hour  I  came  from  Isabel's  room 
for  the  first  time  that  morning,  and  went  down-stairs.  Mr.  Boulding 
was  to  have  come  to  the  house,  but  he  had  not  arrived.  It  was 
surmised  tiiat  he  had  gone  to  the  church ;  so  a  couple  of  messengers 
were  despatched  there  to  see  if  the  surmise  was  correct.  Minutes 
slipped  by.  I  returned  to  Isabel,  who  was  momentarily  expecting  to 
be  summoned.  She  aeked  me  some  question  about  Gerald,  and  I 
told  her  what  we  thought,  ''  that  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  chnreh.'* 
Her  face  grew  very  white,  ajid  she  walked  to  the  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  beech-tree  avenue,  and  gazed  along  its 
shaded  vista  with  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  lips  quivering  with 
excitement.  <*  Ho  would  come  this  way, — ^it's  the  nearest  road  to 
Olanmere,"  she  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  silent  watch.  ''  Helen,  go 
down  and  hear  what  uncle  and  Aunt  Emily  think  we  had  better  do. 
I  will  go  down  to  the  church  ;  he  may  be  there." 

•*  Wait  a  minute,"  I  pleaded ;  "  we  shall  hear  directly  Mr.  Boulding 
arrives."  Then,  not  daring  to  disobey  her,  I  went  to  speak  to  the 
Hazelwoods,  much  as  I  dreaded  leaving  Isabel  alone.  I  found  the 
Hazelwoods  in  a  room  by  themselves.  They  had  come  away  from 
those  of  the  guests  who  had  assembled  according  to  invitation  before 
the  ceremony  at  Wearham. 

<'  I  could  not  face  the  gathering  doubt  which  I  saw  growing  amongst 
them,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  said,  excitedly ;  *'  I  can't  go  aind  speak  to 
that  poor  child.    James,  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  Mr.  Hazelwood  said  sternly.  '<  We  can  only  wait  for 
a  while, — ^not  for  long." 

"  Will  you  send  to  Glanmere  to  make  inquiries  ?  "  Mrs.  Haselwood 
asked  in  a  deprecating  voice,  after  a  short  time. 

'<  Certainly  not,"  he  replied ;  and  then  I  went  back  sadly  to  Iaabel*8 
room. 

She  had  become  violently  excited.    It  was  now  twenty  minutes 
twelve.     I  had  no  comfort  to  give  her.     ^'  Are  they  going  to 
to  Glanmere  ? "  she  asked  impatiently,  turning  round  sharpi^ 
me  as  I  approached  her. 
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'<  llo/'  I  answered,  in  a  fiedteiing  voice.  ''  Your  uncle  thinks  he  had 
battff  noL*' 

^  Then  Uncle  James  thinks, — oh,  Heaven  help  me  I — ^what  does  he 
ihiBk,  Helen  ?  "  she  cried.  And  as  she  spoke  the  tears  fell  down  upon 
her  eheeks,  and  rolled  in  large  drops  down  npon  the  fleecy  lace  and 
gliitening  satin.  ''  My  heart  will  horst  if  this  goes  on  mnch  longer. 
Ihaye  been  so  tried.  I  have  borne  so  much  for  him.  He  should 
have  spared  me  this ! "  She  broke  into  a  passionate  wail  of  woe  as 
she  said  this,  and  flung  herself  down  npon  the  couch,  crushing  her  veil 
and  wreath, — ^writhing  in  the  agony  of  love  and  doubt,  of  dread  and 
shame,  that  possessed  her.  I  would  not  let  my  own  tears  fall.  I 
eould  do  nothing  that  could  soothe  her.  All  I  could  do  ^  was  to  put 
my  cold  hand  on  her  fevered  one,  and  press  it  lovingly. 

Suddenly  she  started  erect.  ^^  Helen,"  she  began,  '<  I  have  told 
Jim  mnch,  but  not  all  about  Gerald ; — once  before  he  deceived  me, 
aad  I  forgave  him.  You  did  not  know  that  ?  *'  I  was  not  compelled 
to  add  to  her  humiliation  by  telling  her  that  I  did  know  it,  therefore  I 
held  my  peace.  ''  But  every  one  else  knew  it,'*  she  went  on,  her  chest 
heaving,  and  her  voice  rising  to  a  cry  almost ;  '*  I  would  not  break 
down  then ;  and  all  these  months  I  know  Uncle  James  and  Aunt 
Emily  have  been  blaming  themselves  for  giving  way  to  my  wishes ; 
and  now  it  will  kill  me."  The  clock  struck  one.  *'  For  mercy's  sake 
go  down  again,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up.  '*  Keep  every  one  from 
me; — ^keep  away  yourself,  till  you  can  tell  me  he  is  come.  I  shall  go 
mad  if  I  am  not  left  alone." 

Once  more  I  went  away  on  my  hopeless  mission.  Some  people 
idiom  I  knew  stopped  me  before  I  reached  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  the  Hazelwoods  were  still  alone.  ''  Miss  Archer,"  the  lady 
said,  ''  we  feel  that  really,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  better 
£9r  ns  to  order  our  carriages  and  go  away  quietly." 
*«  Ahready  ?  "  I  asked  bitterly. 

Bhe  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '<  We  reaDy  think  so  ;  "  she  replied ; 
''  of  course  we  hope  for  the  best ;  but  really,  the  position  is  so 
very  painful ; — ^the  Hazelwoods  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and  so 
is  poor  Miss  Vemey  ; — but  some  people  have  foreseen  this." 

**  I  will  say  good  morning  to  you  at  once,"  I  said  coldly.  Then 
I  went  in  to  take  further  counsel  with  poor  Mrs.  Hazelwood,  who 
by  this  time  was  weeping  almost  as  bitterly  as  the  insulted  bride-elect. 
We  formed  a  thousand  plans,  abandoned  them,  and  formed  others. 
We  hoped,  we  suggested,  we  excused.  All  in  vain.  The  hours  crept 
on.  Twice  I  had  been  up  to  Isabel's  door,  which  was  locked,  and 
liad  been  refused  admittance  by  her. 

**  Yon  shall  leave  me  alone,"  she  said  the  last  time  I  knocked.  '<  I 
dare  not.see  any  one  yet,  Helen  ;  you  don't  know  what  this  is ;  it's 
iBVorse  than  death." 

At  three  o'clock  the  house  was  deserted  by  all  but  the  regular 
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inhabitants.  For  the  last  hour  we  had  obeyed  IsabeFs  injunction, 
and  had  left  her  <'  alone  "  to  battle  with  that  agony  which  she  had 
declared  to  be  worse  than  death.  During  that  hour  I  had  remained 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood,  for  all  reserve  on  the  subject  was 
banished  now,  and  they  spoke  freely  before  me  and  to  me  of  the 
insulting  wrong  that  had  been  offered  to  their  child.  They  blamed 
themselves  in  words  that  went  to  my  heart,  for  that  touch  of  weak- 
ness in  their  love  for  her  which  had  induced  them  to  consent  to  the 
renewal  of  the  engagement  which  had  once  been  broken.  Blamed 
themselves,  because  they  would  suffer  no  shadow  of  their  blame  to 
fall  on  the  poor,  loving,  betrayed,  obstinate  girl,  who  was  wrestling 
with  her  sorrow  alone  up-stairs. 

'*  It  broke  her  health  and  altered  her  temper  the  first  time,'*  poor 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  said  at  last. 

'*  By  Heaven's  help  it  shall  not  break  her  heart  now,"  her  husband 
answered  ;  '^  all  that  love  and  care  and  change  of  scene  can  do,  shall 
be  done." 

'*  Ah !  my  dear,  such  love  and  care  as  this,  faithful  as  it  is,  will 
never  heal  this  wound,  or  fill  this  gap,"  the  old  lady  said  to  him 
tenderly;  *'  the  more  we  cherish  and  prize  her,  the  more  she  will  feel 
that  she  has  been  slighted  and  scorned  and  slapped  by  the  hand  she 
prized  and  cherished  most !  " 

'*  I  must  insist  on  my  child  seeing  me  and  speaking  to  me  now," 
Mr.  Hazelwood  said  in  answer  to  this,  rising  up  slowly  as  he  spoke. 
**  Come,  Emily,  let  us  go  to  her;  alone,  Miss  Archer;  not  even  you 
must  see  this  meeting."  He  put  his  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder,  as 
he  led  his  wife  past  mc,  and  I  stood  back  reverentially  almost,  for 
theirs  was  a  great  sorrow. 

A  hush  had  fallen  over  the  house,  and  through  the  silence  that 
reigned  I  heard  him  knock  at  Isabel's  door.  Then  he  leant  over  the 
banisters  and  called  impatiently,  <^  Send  a  locksmith  here;  she 
can't  open  the  door  : "  and  then  I  forgot  his  request  that  I  should 
remain  below,  and  ran  up  to  join  them.  '^  She  cannot  open  the  door," 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  said,  getting  hold  of  my  hand  and  looking  at  mo  with 
frightened  eyes,  and  I  asked  in  a  whisper, — 

'* Did  she  tell  you  so?" 

**  No  ! — yes,  she  said  something.  Ah  I  "  this  was  a  sigh  of 
mingled  terror  and  relief,  as  the  door  gave  way  and  we  got  .into  the 
room. 

Isabel  was  standing  by  a  table  in  the  window  that  commanded  tiie 
avenue,  leaning  against  the  table,  evidently  requiring  its  support.  She 
moved  her  head  slowly  and  with  an  effort  as  we  approached  her,  and 
her  lips  moved,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  words.  The  fair  beauty  of 
her  face  was  gone,  altogether  gone.  Not  marred  and  disfigoied  \tf 
passion,  but  gone  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never  been  any.  other 
the  haggard  woman  we  now  looked  upon.    Of  the  misery,  flie  if 
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tiie  hopelessness  there  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  toi^ned  them  upon  us,  I 
can  give  no  adequate  idea. 

We  did  not  speak  to  her.  Wo  were  wise  in  that.  We  did  not 
torture  her  with  words  then.  Her  uncle  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
moved  her  from  the  window,  and  as  he  did  so,  she  threw  back  one 
wild  despairing  glance  along  the  avenue  by  which  he  had  promised  to 
come.  ''  She  is  cold  as  death  !'''Mr.  Hazelwood  said,  as  he  placed  her 
on  the  80&;  and  as  he  placed  her  she  remained,  making  no  movement 
to  att^  ease  or  rest,  but  just  staying  in  the  crumpled- up  position 
which  her  helplessness  had  obliged  him  to  place  her  in. 

We  took  oflf  her  wreath  and  veil  very  gently,  and  the  hours  went 
by,  and  we  thought  she  was  resting  and  praying,  for  her  eyes  were 
closed  and  her  hands  were  clasped.  But  ju^t  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
she  rose  up  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  away  the  possibility  of 
our  attempting  to  stop  her,  and  went  over  to  the  window  once  more. 
Then  she  turned  away  nearly  blind  and  staggering,  and  when  we 
caught  her  in  our  arms  we  knew  that  the  tension  had  been  too  great, 
and  that  now  it  was  nearly  over. 

So  she  died,  just  as  the  day  did,  the  day  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  such  wearing  fluctuations  of  feeling  for  a  year.  I  con 
give  no  record  of  the  time  that  followed.  She  was  dead !  Suddenly 
tiiat  fair  beautiful  thing  that  was  l3dng  on  the  couch  was  taken  from 
OS,  and  colder  hands  moved  it  about,  and  colder  lips  named  it,  and  we 
were  nothing.  Wo  were  only  **  permitted "  by  the  old  nurse  to 
remain  in  the  room. 

Rumours  came  to  us  before  we  could  go  away  from  the  place  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  that  terrible  life  and  death  struggle,  that  the 
Bum  on  whose  head  her  blood  rests,  had  gone  away  from  Clanmere 
the  night  before  that  fatal  day.  Strangers  rent  his  place  now,  and  he 
has  never  been  heard  of  since  Isabel  died  for  him.  It  is  still  a  heart- 
sickening  mystery,  whether  his  conduct  was  caused  by  wanton 
cruelty,  by  the  consequences  of  some  former  crime  committed  by  him, 
or  by  madness.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  insanity  could  have  so 
deliberately  planned  such  treachery. 


i         ^.  n. 


WHAT  IS  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  P 


When  commenting  some  time  ago  npon  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  great  European  Powers,*  we  purposely  omitted  to 
touch  upon  the  position  of  Bussia.  Not  because  we  wore  inclined  to 
question  her  influence  over  the  a£fairs  of  Europe  and  of  the  world, 
but  because,  in  discussing  the  connection  which  she  may  have  with 
the  policy  and  position  of  England,  we  must  necessarily  have  entered 
upon  an  inquiry  into  the  Eastern  question.  The  subject  is  one  of 
such  vast  importance  to  us  that  it  requires  a  separate  notice. 

As  regards  Bussia,  we  may  observe,  before  going  further,  that  her 
relations  to  the  rest  of  Europe  have  not  been  less  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  than  those  of  other  states.  Her  position, 
both  external  and  internal,  is  no  longer  such  as  it  was  before  the 
Crimean  and  Danish  wars.  She  no  longer  exercises  that  misehievoos 
and  unwholesome  power  over  Prussia  and  the  small  German  States 
which  paralysed  their  independence  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
German  race  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Sneh 
a  state  of  things  would  bo  incompatible  with  a  united  Germany,  with 
free  German  institutions,  and  with  a  Prussian  policy  no  longer  guided 
by  family  alliances  and  personal  sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
great  national  movement  is  unquestionably  taking  place  in  Russia ; 
while  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  influence  of 
new  ideas  arising  out  of  modem  civilisation,  which  even  Russian 
despotism  cannot  prevent,  are  gradually  leading  to  the  diffusion  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  of  views  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  peoj^es 
and  the  duties  of  governments,  which  must  produce,  sooner  or  later, 
vast  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  Russia  herself. 

Unhappily,  the  last  Polish  revolution,  whilst  retarding  for  very  many 
5'cars,  if  not  destroying  for  ever,  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Poles,  has,  at  the  same  time,  checked  the  spread  of  free  thought  and 
the  development  of  liberal  institutions  in  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  Russia  and  Poland  were  aiding  each  other  in  obtaining 
representative  government.  The  moderate  and  thinking  men  who 
are  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  and  constitutional  party  in  Russia  were 
watching  with  the  keenest  interest  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  evenli 
in  Poland,  and  were  viewing  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  gradnal 
though  very  limited  introduction  of  free  institutions  into  that  eoattitKf 

•  See  <' The  New  Saint  Pauli"  for  December,  1867:  "£ng!«iid*a  Vbm  It 
Eoropo." 
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under  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Russian  Government,  and 
the  genuine,  thongb  feeble,  conscientioos  scmplea  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
vioktion  of  treaties.  They  felt  that  when  the  canse  of  freedom  had  made 
a  certain  advance  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  coold  not  bo  kept  back 
in  the  other,  and  that  every  step  forward  in  Poland  was  so  mnch 
gained  for  Rassia.  Consequently,  their  S3nnpathies  went  entirely  with 
the  Marquis  Wielopolski  and  his  followers  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
for  Poland  a  certain  degree  of  self-government  and  national  administra- 
tion, such  as  she  was  entitled  to  under  treaty.  They  were  not  only 
ready  to  help  this  party  in  its  policy,  but  had  indirectly  given  it  very 
material  assistance.  Indeed,  a  very  important  section  of  public 
opinion  in  Russia, — important  because,  although  perhaps  small  in 
numbers,  it  comprised  men  of  influence  and  education,  and  of  wise 
and  patriotic  views, — ^was  entirely  favourable  to  the  modified  autonomy 
which  the  Russian  Government  seemed  at  one  time  prepared  to  con- 
cede to  Poland.  But  whilst  there  was  this  coincidence  of  policy 
between  the  moderate  and  what  may  be  called  constitutional  parties 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  there  was  a  similar  understanding  between  the 
extreme  or  red  parties  in  both  countries.  Unfortunately,  not  only 
fior  Poland,  but  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress  in  Russia  herself, 
the  Polish  extreme  party  raised  the  standard  of  revolution  at  a  most 
inopportune  and  premature  moment.  They  could  depend  upon  the 
Cttholic  clergy,  but  they  had  neither  the  sympathy  nor  support  of  the 
PoUsh  aristocracy  and  constitutional  party, — comprising  the  most 
infioential  and  trustworthy  men  in  Poland.  They  may  have  received 
eneoimgement  by  promises  of  foreign  aid  from  one  or  two  Poles  of 
rank  and  distinction,  leaders  in  the  previous  revolution ;  but  these 
were  men  who  had  lived  in  exile  since  that  event,  and  who,  as  is  usual 
with  exiles,  were  little  acquainted  with  the  altered  condition  of  their 
own  country,  and  misunderstood  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  country 
in  which  they  lived.  The  reds  and  revolutionary  clubs  in  Europe 
abetted  the  insurrection,  but  could  give  it  no  useful  assistance.  Franco 
was  not  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Poles,  and  only  further 
loisled  them  by  an  energetic  expression  of  the  s^Tnpathy  which  she 
bas  always  felt  for  that  unfortunate  people.  England  could  do  no 
nuvo  than  remind  the  llussian  Government  of  its  obligations,  and 
Ottke  such  remonstrances  as  she  was  entitled  to  make  by  treaty.  The 
ioanrrection  consequently  only  ended  in  bloodshed  and  disaster,  and  has 
Wn  a  final  blow  to  the  independence,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
Poland.  Never  has  revolution  been  put  down  with  a  more  cruel  and 
^Uttparing  hand.  Every  right  has  been  violated, — injustice  in  every 
foitt  committed.  Russia  has  determined  to  **  stamp  out"  Polish 
nationality  and  every  vestige  of  Polish  independence.  Religion  and 
l^Qgoage  are,  if  possible,  to  be  destroyed  to  efiect  these  objects ;  and 
^Qttia  is  deliberately,  and  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  civilisation,  pur- 
'^g  a  policy  in  unhappy  Poland  which  the  most  barbarous  Tartar 
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races  that  have  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Asia  would  have  shrunk 
from  pursuing  towards  a  conquered  people. 

But  perhaps  the  most  lamentable  result  of  this  premature  movement 
was  that  it  strengthened  the  retrograde  party  in  Russia,  and  com- 
pelled those  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  Poland 
to  unite  with  her  enemies  in  crushing  her  liberties.  They  dared  not 
appear  in  the  face  of  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen  as 
approvers  of  a  Polish  insurrection  against  the  supremacy  of  Russia, 
even  if  their  sympathies  would  have  carried  them  so  far.  The  en- 
couragement which  they  had  previously  given  to  the  Poles  laid  them 
open  to  suspicion,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  they  may 
have  shown  more  ardour  than  they  really  felt  in  helping  to  extinguish 
the  last  vestiges  of  Polish  independence. 

Had  Poland  bided  her  time,  and  had  the  constitutional  party,  which 
had  already  obtained  unlooked-for  success  in  their  negotiations  vdih.  the 
Russian  Government,  been  allowed  to  gain  strength  and  to  profit  by 
the  concessions  in  favour  of  Polish  nationality  which  they  had  exacted 
from  Russia,  the  day  was  not  perhaps  far  distant  when  she  might  have 
been  in  a  position  to  assert  her  right  to  a  purely  national  administra- 
tion, and  to  a  separate  government  under  the  crown  of  Russia,  in  the 
same  way  as  Hungary  has  succeeded  in  doing  withvregard  to  Austria. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  she  might  ultimately  have  achieved  complete  inde- 
pendence. She  would  have  been  aided  by  the  force  of  treaties,  by 
the  moral  support  of  Europe,  by  the  sympathy  and  common  interests 
of  a  powerful  party  in  Russia,  and  by  the  united  exertions  of  her  best 
and  wisest  citizens.  Her  true  policy  would  have  been  to  wait  until  the 
moment  had  amved  for  that  great  popular  movement  which  was 
approaching  in  Russia.  She  might  then  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  gain  her  own  liberties.  By  this  ill-timed  insurrection  she 
has  not  only  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  her  own  independence,  but  she 
has  thrown  back  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Russia  herself. 

But  it  is  chiefly  with  the  relations  of  Russia  to  the  Turkish  empire 
that  we  have  to  deal,  and  these  relations  are  the  principal  ingredients 
in  'Hhe  Eastern  question."  What  is  ^'the  Eastern  question?" 
Although  these  three  words  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  poli- 
tician in  Europe  for  many  years  past,  it  would  perhaps  be  diflicult  io^ 
define  their  precise  meaning.  They  would  seem  to  signify  thai  th< 
European  Powers  have  an  imperative  duty  thrown  upon  them 
change  or  readjust  the  territorial  condition  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  the  relations  of  the  Sultan  towards  his  Christian  subjects.  But  wh; 
it  may  be  asked,  is  any  such  change  or  readjustment  necessary 
Turkey  is  constituted  like  any  other  state.  She  has  an  ancient 
well-established  government,  well-defined  limits,  a  powerful  army 
navy,  and  a  civil  administration,  and  she  has  treaties  with  the  •  Ei 
pean  Powers,  by  which  she  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  ztfpi 
international  law  as  other  nations.    She  is  not  an  encroaohiiMt.  i 
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missionary  Power,  and  she  has  no  desire  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
other  countries.     All  she  asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  manage  her  own 
affidrs  in  conformity  with  that  principle  of  non-intervention  which 
England  and  other  Powers  now  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  as  the 
very  foundation  of  the  political  relations  between  states,  and  of  the 
improved  foreign  policy  of  civilised  nations.     But  it  is  charged  against 
Tarkey  that  she  is  badly  governed ;  that  she  is  a  Mohammedan  state, 
and  has  consequently  no  business  in  Europe ;  that  the  creed  professed 
by  her  governing  class,  who  are  in  the  minority,  differs  from  that  of 
the  majority,  and  is  an  intolerant  creed ;    that  she  does  not  graut 
perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  equality  to  all  persons,  without 
distinction  of  religion  or  race  ;  that  her  administration  and  her  officials 
axe  corrupt ;  that  her  laws  are  bad,  and  not  the  same  for  all ;  that 
amongst  her  varied  populations  some  have  been  and  are  in  revolt 
against  her  authority ;  that  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  brigandage 
prevails,  and  life  is  not  safe;   that  many  rich  and  fertile  districts 
are  waste  ;  and  that  her  vast  resources  are  not  properly  developed. 
Is  such  the   condition  of  Turkey  alone  amongst  the  countries  of 
Europe  ?    Is  there  no  bad  government,  no  intolerance,  no  inequality 
before  the  law  between  persons  of  different  faith,  no  fair  provinces 
imcultivated,  no  discontent,  and  no  revolt  in  Spain  ?     Are  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  treated  precisely  the  same  in 
all  other  states  ?    Is  there  no  corruption  amongst  officials  and  in  the 
government,  no  sale  of  justice,  no  intolerance  to  those  who  do  not 
Wong  to  the  dominant  faith,  no  oppression  and  cruelty,  no  chronic 
disaffection  and  revolt  in  the  Russian  empire  ?     Have  we  no  discon- 
tent in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  no  injustice  towards  those 
^ho  differ  from  us  in  religion  and  race  ?      Do  our  Catholic  fellow- 
^^bjects  admit  that  they  are,  or  are  they  believed  in  Europe  to  be, 
absolutely  on  the  same  footing  as  Protestants  ?     No  one  would  venture 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.     And  yet  we  never  hear 
®^  a  Spanish  question,  nor  of  a  Russian  question,  nor  of  an  English 
9^tion,  that  requires  to  be  settled  by  the  arms  or  diplomacy  of 
Europe. 

The  truth  is  that  all  these  accusations  against  Turkey,  whether 
^ell  founded  or  not,  have  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  **  the 
-^ftstem  question,"  and  are  merely  put  forward  as  pretences  offering  a 
decent  cloak  to  a  policy  which  the  European  Powers  are  pursuing 
towards  her,  and  which  they  would  not  venture  to  pursue  towards 
^y  other  Power.  "  The  Eastern  question,"  in  fact,  means  some- 
thing very  different  in  different  countries.  In  France  it  means  the 
^tablishment  in  the  Levant  of  a  predominant  French  influence,  for  no 
Particular  purpose  of  territorial  aggrandisement  or  increase  of  com- 
merce, but  merely  to  gratify  national  vanity,  and  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  Russia 
it  means  the  weakening  and  gradual  dismembennent  of  the  Turkish 
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empire )  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  complete  prodominancc 
of  her  own  inflaence  amongst  its  Christian  populations,  and  ultimately 
for  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.     In  Austria  it  means  a  presentiment  that  she  is 
losing  the  influence  she  once  had  over  the  Slavonian  populations  of 
Western  Turkey ;  that  she  dreads  the  progress  of  Russian  intrigues 
amongst  them,  and  anticipates,  unless  she  can  check  those  intrigues, 
the  absorption  into  the  Hussian  empire  of  her  own  Slavonian  states ; 
that  she  foresees  the  time  when  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  may  be 
closed  against  her ;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  she  most 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  but  is  afraid  to  pursue  a 
straightforvvard  and  honest  policy  with  regard  to  it.     With  Greece 
and  her  Mends  it  means  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
and  the  handing  over  of  their  lands  and  goods  to  Greeks.  With  England 
it  means  a  vague  uncomfortable  feeling  that  if  Russia  gets  possession 
of  Constantinople  and  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  the  whole 
of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Sultan  must  sooner  or  later  fall  into 
her  clutches,  and  that  not  only  would  such  a  vast  increase  to  her 
territory  and  such  a  commanding  position  give  her  a  dangerous  supre- 
macy iu  Europe,  but  that  they  would  destroy  our  power  and  influence 
in  the  East,  and  that  we  should  be  unable  to  hold  our  Indian  empire. 
As  regards  Prussia  and  Italy,  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  yet  made 
up  her  mind  what  her  interests  iu  the  East  may  be,  and  '^  the  Eastern 
question  "  with  both  of  them  has  hitherto  resolved  itself  into  the  con- 
sideration of  what  policy  would  best  serve  immediate  national  objects. 
Consequently,  Prussia  has  at  one  time  supported  Russia,  and  at  another 
has  leant  towards  France  or  Austria,  whilst  Italy  has  hitherto  found  it 
to  her  advantage  to  go  with  France  in  her  Eastern  policy. 

In  a  few  words,  **the  Eastern  question"  means  this: — How  ean 
any  one  European  Power  best  servo  its  interests  or  gratify  its  ambi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  Turkey  ? 

Now  it  happens  that  Turkey  is  the  only  European  state  which  can 
be  assailed  with  impunity,  and  which  any  two  or  more  Powers  may 
declare  their  intention  of.  dismembering  in  violation  of  treaties,  right, 
and  justice,  and  yet  have  a  large  mass  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour. 
If  any  opposition  is  oflered  to  their  schemes,  it  is  not  on  the  ground 
of  morality,  or  of  the  outrage  which  such  arbitrary  proceedings  may 
inflict  on  international  law  and  the  rights  of  nations,  but  on  the 
ground  of  policy  and  interest.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  assump- 
tion that,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  Mohammedan,  the  majority  is  of  a  diflerent  religion. 
Providence,  it  is  surmised,  by  permitting  above  Ave  millions  of  soiils 
to  be  bom  in  a  faith  which  is  not  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  hat 
manifestly  intended  that  they  should  be  the  spoil  of  the  Christiaii* 
What  is  just,  right,  and  reasonable  with  regard  to  believers  in  tha 
Ck>8pel  is  the  reverse  when  applied  to  the  followers  of  the 
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To  deprive  a  professing  Christiaiiy — ^it  signifies  little  "what  may  be 
the  form  of  his  fidth,  or  how  &r  he  may  follow  its  precepts, — of  his 
liberty,  his  land,  or  his  life,  is  a  crime ;  bnt  to  expel  a  Moham- 
medan,— however  good  and  honest  he  may  be, — from  his  hoase  and 
fields,  and  to  drive  him  to  starve  in  the  wilderness,  which  is  his 
proper  home,  is  a  meritorious  act.  To  aid  and  abet  the  revolted  sub- 
jects of  a  Christian  state  is  a  violation  of  international  duties ;  to 
eneomtige  and  assist  the  Christian  subjects  of  a  Mohammedan  state 
in  spreading  misery,  desolation,  and  bloodshed  amongst  innocent 
people  of  a  different  religion,  and  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  unbelieving  Government  in  its  endeavours  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  are  of 
its  own  faith,  is  a  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  by  a  Christian  and 
civilised  Power. 

Such  is  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  with  regard  to  Turkey,  when 
we  divest  it  of  the  hypocritical  mask  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  religion. 
This  bare  statement  would  appear  exaggerated  and  untrue  if  it  were 
not  for  the  language  used  in  the  British  Parliament  and  press  by  per- 
sons professing  to  hold  extreme  liberal  opinions,  and  for  the  policy 
which  has  been  openly  pursued  by  Bussia,  France,  and  other  Powers 
towards   Turkey.      Some  of  the  leaders  of  liberal  opinion  in  this 
country  have,   unfortunately,   been  foremost   in   urging, — ^without, 
we  behove,  understanding  precisely  what  they  meant, — that  **  the  Turk 
should  be  expelled  from  Europe;"  that  is  to  say,  that  above  five 
millions  of  human  beings,  who  happen  not  to  be  Christians,  should, 
on  account  of  this  diffcronce  of  religion,  bo    deprived  of  all  they 
possess  in  virtue  of  the  most  sacred  of  rights,  and  be  driven  like  so 
nmck  cattle  across  the  Bosphorus  into  Asia.     If  it  were  not  for  tho 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  for  the  vast  amount 
of  human    misery  and    suffering  that  it  has  already  produced,  its 
absurdity  would  only  provoke  laughter. 

Some  will  perhaps  say  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  difference  of 
religion  between  Turk  and  Christian  that  they  bold  these  opinions, 
but  because  the  Turks  are  intruders  in  Europe,  and  have  no  right  to 
the  soil  except  that  of  conquest,  and  are  ignorant,  incnpablo  of 
civilisation,  and,  from  religion  and  race,  incurable  oppressors  of 
Christians.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  these 
bold  assertions  are  entirely  at  variance  with  facts,  and  show  a  strange 
want  of  knowledge  and  confusion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  origin, 
condition,  and  relations  of  the  various  populations  of  tho  Turkish 
empire. 

These  erroneous  views  have  partly  arisen  from  the  habit  most  persons 
have  of  confounding,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  Turkey,  tho 
Toikish  people  with  tho  Turkish  Government.  Those  who,  like  Lord 
I^erston,  have  advocated  a  policy  of  justice  and  humanity  towards 
the  Mohammedan  population  of  Turkey,  have  been  accused  of  support- 
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ing  the  misgovcrnment  and  misdeeds  of  Turkish  ministers  and  pashas. 
Those  who  desire  to  he  strictly  just  and  impartial,  and  to  see  the  rights 
of  Mussulmans  respected  as  well  as  those  of  Christians,  are  stigmatised 
as  **  Philo-Turks."  Through  ignorance  or  design,  the  fact  has  been 
kept  out  of  view  that  there  are  in  Turkey  in  Europe  probably  five  or 
six  millions,  perhaps  even  more,  of  Mohammedans,  or  Turks,  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  them, — comprising  landholders,  peasant  cultiva- 
tors and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  traders,  and  shopkeepers, — who  suffer 
from  the  same  misgovemmcnt  and  are  subject  to  the  same  oppression, 
where  such  exist,  as  their  Christian  fellow- subjects.  Not  only  is  such 
the  case,  but  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  consuls  in  the  East  presented  to  Parliament,  that  if  there  bo 
any  difference  between  them  it  is  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  who  are 
exempted  from  some  of  the  burdens  which  weigh  so  heavily  upon 
Mohammedans, — especially  from  military  conscription.  Moreover, 
the  Christians  have  the  means  of  bringing  their  grievances  before  the 
Government  and  before  Europe,  and  of  obtaining  redress  through  the 
agency  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  who  claim  the  right 
of  affording  them  protection  and  support.  If,  therefore,  our  sympathy 
is  to  be  shown,  and  we  are  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  suffering  from  tyranny  and  misgovemmcnt,  and  our 
poUcy  towards  Turkey  is  to  be  founded  on  no  other  principle,  we 
should  extend  that  sympathy  and  interference  to  the  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  to  the  Christians.  But  unfortunately  in  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  writings  of  those  who  take  the  Greek  view  of 
the  Eastern  question,  we  never  find  any  allusion  to  the  Mussulman 
populations.  They  are  all  included  in  the  one  sweeping  dennn-- 
ciation  against  the  Turkish  rule, — "They  must  be  driven  out  of 
Europe." 

In  order  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  towards  Turkey,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  its  European  provinces,  especially  as  regards 
the  relative  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  of  different  races  and  creeds. 
Unfortunately  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate 
and  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  have  generally 
been  biassed  by  poUtical  considerations,  and  have  exaggerated  the 
number  of  the  Christians,  whilst  diminishing  that  of  the  Mohammedans. 
The  former  are  usually  estimated  at  nearly  ten  millions,  the  latter  at 
about  four  millions  ;  and  the  large  majority  of  the  Christians  is  xise^ 
as  a  conclusive  argument  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mussulman  from 
Europe.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Danubian  Principahties,  or  Roumanian  aad 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  are  included  in  this  estimate  of  the  Chrutiaa 
population.  Those  semi-independent  states  are  exclusively  ClirirtiHi, 
and  contain  no  mixture  of  Mohammedans.    From  Servia  the  Jjjhr 
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Turks  who  once  lived  there  have  heen  expelled;   in    Wallachia, 
Moldavia,   and  Montenegro  they  never  dwelt.      Consequently,  in 
ibimdixig  any  arguments  upon  the  relative  numbers  of  the  mixed 
popolations   of  Turkey  in  Europe,   we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Bou- 
melia, — including    the   ancient   states  of  Macedonia   and   Thrace. 
Deducting,  therefore,  the  population  of  Boumania,  which  amounts  to 
four  millions,  and  that  of  Servia,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  one 
million,  there  remain  rather  less  than  five  millions  of  Christians  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.     The  numbers  of  the  Mohammedans  are  very  dif- 
ferently stated.     We  have  seen  them  placed  as  low  as  three  millions; . 
According  to  an  estimate  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ^*  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,*'  stated  to   be  given   on   good  authority,  they    amount 
to  5,900,000.      A  Turkish   official  of  high  authority,  who  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  recruiting  and  conscription  department 
of  the  liGnistry  of  War,  and  has  been  governor  of  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  in  Europe,  has  even  reckoned  them  at  nearly  teii 
millions,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.    This  estimate 
80  far  exceeds  that  of  any  European  writer  that  we  might  be  inclined 
to  set  it  aside  at  once,  were  it  not  for  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
One  fact,  however,  appears  to  us  undoubtedly  clear,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  so  generally  and  confidently  made  to  the  contrary, — that 
80  far  from  the  Christian  population  of  what  may  strictly  be  called 
Tnrkey  in  Europe  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Mohammedan,  if 
there   be    any  difference    between   them,   it   is    in   favour  of  the 
Mussulmans  or  Turks. 

The  two  religions  are  mixed  in  the  large  towns, — not  ko,  generally,  in 
the  villages.  The  Mohammedan  population  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes, — the  Ottomans,  or  the  descendants  of  the  Turkish  con- 
^erors  who  dispossessed  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Christian  landholders,  who  changed  their 
faith  to  retain  their  lands.  The  first  dificr  in  race  and  language  from 
the  Christians;  the  others  are  of  precisely  the  same  origin,  speak 
the  same  tongue,  and  have  customs,  sentiments,  and  traditions  in 
common  with  them. 

The  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  mainly  Slavonians,  Alba- 
^ans,  and  Greeks.  Some  villages  are  inhabited  by  a  race  speaking 
^e  Boumanian  language,  and  in  Constantinople  and  the  principal 
cities  are  numerous  families  of  Armenians,  chiefly  engaged  in  com- 
merce.* 

The  Slavonian  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  profess  the  tenets  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Hence  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds 
of  80  many  persons  with  regard  to  the  Greek  population  of  Turkey, 

*  According  to  the  statistics  of  population  in  the  last  edition  of  tho 
'^Eneyc.  Brit.,*'  there  are  in  Turkey  in  Europe  5,900,000  ]&Iussulman8, 
9,480,000  Christians  of  the  Greek  Churdi,  including  Servians  and  Iloumnniaiis, 
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which  is  supposed  to  include  ail  those  who  are  of  the  Greek  religion.* 
The  Christians  of  Albania  are  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
except  the  population  of  the  southern  districts,  or  Epims.  The 
people  speaking  the  Greek  language  and  professing  the  Greek  fiaith, 
and  who  are  consequently  the  only  part  of  the  population  of  Tnrkey 
in  Europe  which  has  any  claim  to  be  called  **  Greek,"  inhabit  Thes- 
saly  and  some  of  the  mountain  districts  and  plains  in  Epirus,  and 
are  found  in  Constantinople  and  the  principal  cities  and  towns  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  nimibers  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Slavonians ;  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities* 
do  not  much  exceed  a  million. 

Amongst  the  many  erroneous  ideas  which  prevail  concerning  tho 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  is  the  one  that  they  are  not  landholders 
and  cannot  possess  land.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  much  of 
the  land  in  Turkey  is  held  by  Christians,  and  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian landholders  is  daily  increasing.  The  Turkish  law  w^th  regard 
to  land  is  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Aliens  cannot  possess  it, 
whilst  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  whatever  may  be  their  religion  or  race, 
may  do  so.  But  the  Turkish  law  is  more  easily  evaded  than  that  of 
England,  and  there  are  numerous  fictions  of  which  foreigners  have 
largely  availed  themselves  to  possess  land.f 

Such  being  tho  relative  proportions  of  the  different  populations  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  "  the  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  question  "  which  is  advocated  by  certain  politicians, 
viz.,  that  the  Mohammedans  should  be  expelled  from  Europe,  and 
that  the  Greeks  should  replace  them.  This  is  what  is  called  "the 
grand  idea  "  in  Greece,  and  is  the  profession  of  political  faith  which 
is  required  of  every  Greek  who  wishes  to  obtain  favour  with  his 
countrymen,  and  of  those  who  sympathise  with  the  Greeks.   It  would 

and  450,000  Koman  Catholics,    llie  whole  population  is  divided,  but  upon  na 

good  authorit)'',  into — 

Ottomans 3,000,000 

Greeks 1,600,000 

Slavonians 4,000,000 

Albanians 1,600,000 

Wallachiun^ 600,000 

Armeniims 300,000 

Jews 250,000 

Franks 50,000 

Gipsies 200,000 

•  The  }>algarians  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  a  Turkish  or  ToiiAr 
tribe,  who  have  in  the  course  of  time  adopted  the  Greek  religion  and  the  SlaTaaim 
language,  and  have  consequently  been  included  in  the  Slavonian  race. 

t  So  long  as  the  capitulations  are  in  force  which  place  foreigners  in  TnAfff 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  representatives  of  their  own  ooxmtrj,  aad 
enable  them  to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes  and  obedience  to  tho  lawsi  il  ii 
Burprising  that  the  Turkish  GoTemment  should  be  dinndined  to 
law  ao  as  to  cnablo  aliens  to  hold  land. 
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perhaps  be  difficult  to  define  how  this  is  to  be  aecomplished,  or  what 
are  the  precise  views  of  Greek  statesmen  on  the  subject.     But  the 
gmeral  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  Cross  instead  of  the  Orescent  is  to 
•mmoiiBt  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia ;  that  instead  of  the  Saltan  and  his 
mimsters  and  the  Turkish  governing  class,  the  King  of  Greece,  Greek 
Btatesmen,  and  Athenian  place-hunters  should  be  installed  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  those  who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion 
should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  hold  land,  or  even  to  live  in  Turkey, 
but  should  be  driven  at  once  across  the  Bosphorus  into  Asia  Minor, 
idiieh  is  supposed  to  be  their  natural  home.     Whether  the  lands  thus 
forfeited  are   to  be   distributed   amongst   the   Greeks   who   are    to 
migrate  from  Greece   with   their  king  and  statesmen,  or  amongst 
some  other  people  professing  the  Greek  religion,  which,   it  is  pre- 
flomed,  constitutes  a  sufficient  title  to  land    in  what  is    now   the 
Tmkish  empire,   does    not  very  clearly  appear.       This  sweeping 
poiiey  of  revolution  and  confiscation,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  to  the  Greeks,  has  been  so  constantly  put  forward  as 
tlie  course  of  action  which  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  Christendom  to 
8Q|^ort,  that  it  is  accepted  by  a  vast  number   of  persons  in  this 
eomitry  and  elsewhere  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  sooner  or  later 
ioeTitable.     If  any  argument  were  allowed  on  the  subject,  putting 
iside  all  considerations   of  morality,  justice,  and  right,   it  might 
perhaps  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  have  shown  them- 
selves deserving  of  so  great  a  charge  as  that  of  the  government  of 
sn  empire, — ^whether  the  small   kingdom  of  Greece,  including  the 
temtories  which  have  been  annexed  to  it  since  its  foundation,  have 
been  so  administered  as  to  induce  any  one  to  place  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  morality  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  power  of  governing 
others,  and  in  their  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions, — 
whether  Greek  statesmen  have  displayed  that  honesty,  patriotism, 
and  self-sacrifice  which  should  encourage  Europe  to  place  in  their 
hands  the  destinies,   happiness,    and   welfare   of  some   millions   of 
men.    The  very  best  friends  of  Greece,  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  **  grand  idea,"  would  scarcely  venture  to  answer  these  questions 
in  the  afiirmative.     The  papers  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  since  their  annexation  to  Greece 
will  show  the  fate  which  awaits  those  who  may  be  placed  under 
Greek  administration.     The  state  of  Greece   is   a  disgrace  to   any 
government  calling  itself  civilised.     The  lamentable  want  of  honesty 
in  Greek  public  men,   the    conduct   of  Greek  ministers,    the   low 
standard  of  public  morality,  seem  to  render  any  improvement  hopeless. 
These  things  are  not  denied  by  the  advocates  and  friends  of  Greece, 
hut  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  or  excuse  them  on  two  grounds : 
^)  the  long  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  demoralising  tyranny  of 
Tn^h  rule ;  and,  secondly,  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  kingdom,. 
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which  prevent  the  development  of  its  resou-ces,  and  condemn  it  to 
poverty  and  want. 

Those  who  attribute  the  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  the 
Greek  race  to  Turkish  rule  seem  to  forget ,  or  to  purposely  overlook, 
the  condition  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  of  its  varied  populations  at 
the  time  of  the  Ottoman  conquest.  Let  them  refresh  their  memories 
by  reference  to  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  or  to  any  history  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  Utter  and  unexampled  corruption  in  the  ruling  classes ; 
immorality  and  vice,  amounting  to  actual  barbarism,  in  the  popula- 
tions ;  general  insecurity  and  disorder ;  foreign  conquerors,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
capital ;  the  Mohammedans  more  than  once  at  the  gates  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople  before  its  final  conquest ;  the  very  name  of 
Greek  a  term  of  reproach  in  Europe ;  such  was  the  state  in  which 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  found  by  the  Turkish  conquerors,  to  whom 
it  fell  an  easy  prey.  If  either  race  was  corrupted  or  debased  by  the 
other,  it  may  be  with  some  truth  asserted  that  it  was  rather  the  hardy 
and  warlike  Ottomans  than  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

There  is  no  better  foundation  for  the  other  alleged  reason  for 
the  present  condition  of  Greece.  It  is  asserted  that  if  Thessaly, 
Epirus,  and  the  island  of  Crete  had  been  included  in  the  kingdom, 
when  originally  constituted,  its  resources,  productions,  and  commerce 
would  have  been  so  much  increased,  and  its  people  would  have  been 
so  prosperous,  that  Greece  would  have  had  no  debts,  which  stimulate 
public  immorality  and  corruption,  and  no  want,  which  leads  to 
brigandage  and  misrule.  But  are  there  any  grounds  for  these 
assumptions  ?  In  Thessaly  there  are  one  or  two  fine  plains  yielding 
rich  crops,  but  the  remainder  of  the  province  is  mountainous,  and  not 
capable  of  much  cultivation.  In  Epirus  the  arable  land  is  probably 
even  less  in  extent  than  in  Thessaly.  The  two  pro\dnces  together 
would  scarcely  have  given  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  to  the  kingdom.  Crete  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts,  rich 
and  fertile ;  but  that  island  alone  could  have  added  little  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Greece,  and  its  mixed  population  would  probably  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  embarrassment.  More  than  a  third  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, comprising  an  industrious  and  peaceful  race,  differing  only  in 
religion  from  the  Christians,  would  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
lands ;  but  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  a  confiscation  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  not  very  evident  how  the  annexation  to  Greece  of  the 
populations  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete  would  have  changed 
the  character  of  Greek  statesmen,  improved  the  administratUMI 
of  her  affairs,  or  prevented  brigandage.  With  even  these  mItSt' 
tions,  Greece  could  never  become  a  producing  and  ei 
country.  Nature  has  herself  pointed  out  the  part  which  the 
tants  of  Greece  are  called  upon  to  play.    In  many  respects  flM( 
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a  highly-gifled  people, — ^inielligent,  frugal,  active,  persevering,  full  of 
resoiirces,  with  a  special  torn  for  commerce  and  maritime  adventure, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  education  as  the  means  of 
advancement  and  success  in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  deficient 
in  those  high  qualities  ^vhich  are  the  chief  elements  in  the  greatness 
of  a  nation ; — ^in  honesty,  truthfulness,  real  patriotism,  and  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Greece  is  the  ahsence  of  a  moral  standard  and  of  any  con- 
trolling public  opinion.  Statesmanship  has  been  the  mere  scramble 
for  power  for  the  sake  of  its  gains.  Country  and  reputation, — every- 
thing which  good  and  honest  men  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
most  sacred, — have  been  readily  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable 
pittance  which  a  few  months  of  office  afford.  The  most  sordid  motives 
and  reckless  dishonesty  are  cloaked  under  the  garb  of  high-sounding 
protestations  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue.  The  most  vehement 
denunciations  of  Turkish  oppression  and  misrule  have  been  made  by 
men  calling  themselves  statesmen,  who  have  been  at  the  very  time 
8q)porting  relations  and  friends  amongst  the  brigands,  or  oppressing 
and  maltreating  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Tbst  Greece  might  have  developed  her  resources,  and  have  become 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  by  making  proper  use  of  the  gifts  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  her,  the  example  of  such  places  as  the 
small  and  flourishing  island  of  Syra  is  sufficient  to  prove. 

What  right  then,  let  us  ask,  have  the  Greeks  to  Constantinople  and 
to  the  pro\'inces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  Even  admitting  that  the  states- 
men of  Greece  had  shown  honesty  and  capacity,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  had  been  a  model  of  good  government,  upon  what  principle 
^nld  we  be  justified  in  assisting  to  place  under  Greek  rule  some  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  people  differing  in  race,  language,  and  senti- 
ments, and  a  considerable  part  in  religion,  from  the  Greeks, — hostile 
to  them,  and  preferring  their  present  condition  to  annexation  to 
Greece  ?  But  if  the  antagonism  of  race  did  not  exist,  the  condition 
of  Greece  since  her  independence  would  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the 
Bulgarian  and  other  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe  to 
deter  them  from  wishing  to  place  themselves  under  Greek  rule.  Whilst 
European  statesmen  and  philanthropists  have  encouraged  the  Greeks 
i&  their  ambitious  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Turkish  provinces, 
no  movement  has  been  made  by  the  Christians  of  Turkey  themselves 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  Greece,  nor  have  they  shown  any  inclination 
to  unite  with  Greece  in  her  hostile  manoeuvres  against  Turkey.  The 
fiolgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians  have  refused  to  take  any  part 
^th  the  Greeks  in  their  attempts  to  raise  insurrections  against  the 
^^^lokiah  Government.  It  may  appear  curious  that  even  the  Greeks 
^  Thessaly  and  Epirus  have  declined  to  listen  to  Greek  agents,  and 
We  preferred  to  remain  under  their  Turkish  rulers.  The  attempts 
^stantly  made  during  the  last  few  years,  openly  and  undisguisedly, 
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by  the  agents  of  the  Greek  Grovernment,  to  induce  these  popnlationB 
to  rise  have  signally  failed.  So  mnch  so  that,  in  order  to  induce 
Europe  to  believe  that  there  were  outbreaks  and  discontent  in  those 
provinces,  the  Greek  Gt>vemment  has  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of 
sending  organised,  bands  of  brigands  and  marauders  across  the 
frontier  to  disturb  public  security,  and  to  compel  the  Turks  to 
send  troops  to  defend  their  territory.  The  fact  of  this  want  of 
s)rmpathy  of  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  for  their  co-religionists  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Greek  liberators  when  they 
generously  undertook  to  free  a  Christian  people  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  There  has  been  more  than  one  invasion  of  Thessaly  and  Epinu 
by  the  Grreeks ;  and  the  Christians  of  those  provinces,  who  have  seen 
their  villages  burned,  their  crops  destroyed,  their  property  plun- 
dered, and  their  wives  and  children  slaughtered  by  their  deliverers, 
have  no  wish  for  their  return.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that 
they  should  be  so  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  '*  the  grand  idea," 
and  to  the  advantages  of  union  with  Greece,  as  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  Mohammedan  authorities  against  their  fellow  Christians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Greece  been  well  governed,  and  thai 
had  her  statesmen  shown  a  wise,  tolerant,  and  patriotic  spirit,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  development  of  her  resources  and  to 
the  establishment  of  her  credit  instead  of  following  the  cravings  of  a 
vain  and  reprehensible  ambition,  the  Christians  of  Turkey  might  have 
regarded  her  in  a  very  different  light.  If  Greece  had  shown  the 
example  of  a  free  and  prosperous  constitutional  kingdom,  she  mi^i 
:it  least  have  furnished  an  clement  in  '^  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question." 

As,  however,  little  con  be  hoped  from  Greece,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  there  may  be  one  which  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  state 
to  replace  the  Turkish  dominion.  Scrvia  and  Boumania  have  been 
put  forward  as  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions,  and  the  claims  of 
each  have  their  supporters. 

The  Servians,  it  is  well  known,  are  a  Slavonian  people  professing 
the  Greek  faith.  The  population  of  Servia  amounts  to  about  one 
million,  and  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  The  head  of  the 
Government  is  an  elected  prince,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  Porte. 
He  is  nominally  under  the  control  of  a  kind  of  popular  assembly,  and 
Servia  might  claim  to  be  called,  if  she  were  entirely  independent  of 
the  Porte,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  But  in  effect  the  prince  is 
despotic,,  and  has  shown  that  he  is  above  law  and  popular  controL 
The  Servians  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  ignorant  race,  fairly  indastiioMl> 
and  more  intent  upon  the  breeding  of  their  pigs  and  the  cnltivatMNi  «f 
their  small  farms  than  upon  political  agitation.  They  do 
any  particular  hatred  to  the  Turks,  but  are  bigoted  and  n 
like  most  other  Christians  of  the  East.    The  poUcy  of  the 
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directed  by  a  few  intriguing  and  nnscrnpnlons  men  who  have  received 
a  varnish  of  Parisian  edneation,  whose  standard  of  political  morality 
is  as  low  as  that  of  the  public  men  in  Greece,  and  who  have  succeeded 
in  deceiving  their  own  countrymen,  and  inducing  Europe  to  believe 
that  their  cause  is  that  of  national  freedom  and  of  Christian  resistance 
to  Mnssnlman  tyranny.     They  have  received  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  those  whose  interests  and  policy  are  hostile  to  Turkey, 
and,  indeed,  to  Servia  herself,  and  from  some  public  men  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
promoting  a  national  movement,  and  helping  the  oppressed  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.     The  result  has  been  that  Servia  has 
become  a  focus  of  intrigue  against  Turkey,  and  the  base  from  which 
Tnxkish  territoiy  may  at  any  time  be  invaded  ^vith  impunity.     Un- 
foftnnately,  the  European  Powers  have  pursued  towards  her  the  same 
policy  that  they  have  pursued  towards  Greece.     In  violation  of  every 
piinciple  of  justice  and  of  international  law,  they  have  abetted  Servia 
in  her  open  aggression  upon  Turkey,  and  have  prevented  the  Turkish 
Cfovemment  from  adopting  the  most  necessary  measures  for  self- 
defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  own  territory  and  subjects. 
Whenever  Turics  have  been  slaughtered  by  Servians,  the  incident  has 
been  hailed  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  outraged  Christianity.     Whenever  a 
Servian  brigand  has  been  killed  by*a  Mohammedan,  even  in  self- 
defence,  he  has  been  proclaimed  a  mart3rr,  whose  death  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christian  Europe  to  avenge.     Bands  of  armed  men  have  been  col- 
leeted  on   the   Servian  frontier,  and  launched  upon   the  innocent 
Turidsh  populations,  Christian  as  well  as  Mohammedan,  to  spread 
fire  and  the  sword  in  the  name  of  Slavonian  nationality.     The  ancient 
Hnsgulman  possessors  of  the  soil  have  been  expelled  from  Servia  and 
depri?cd  of  their  lands   because  they  were  Mohammedans.     Com- 
pensation promised  to  them  by  solemn  agreement  has  never  been 
ptid,  because  in  dealing  with  unbelievers  no  engagement  is  binding 
npon  Christians.    The  Turks  were  compelled,  by  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  European  Powers,  to  give  np  the  fortress 
<rf Belgrade  and  other  strong  places,  which  they  hold  of  right  and  by 
virtue  of  treaties,  upon  the  solemn  promise  and  condition  that  this 
concession  would  remove  the  only  grievance  which  existed  on  the 
pvt  of  Servia  against  the  Suzerain  Power,   and  that  the  Servian 
Government  would  henceforth  abstain  from  a  policy  hostile  to  Turkey, 
8Qd  would  no  longer  incite  to  insurrection  her  Christian  subjects. 
Ko  sooner  had  the  cession  been  made  than  the  Servian  Government 
took  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  Turkey  to  push  forward  with 
'wiewcd  activity  its  intrigues  in  the  neighbouring  Turkish  pro\Tnces, 
^d  to  prepare  for  their  actual  invasion. 

Whilst  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  was  in  the  hands  of  Turkey,  she 
^  still  some  defence  against  aggression, — especially  from  Russia. 
Wib  the  surrender  of  that  fortress,  the  influence  of  Bussia  in  Servia 
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became  snpreme,  and  Servia  may  herself  have  opened  the  way  to  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  her  own  national  independence. 

The  European  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Bussia,  who  has  ever 
encouraged  Servia  in  her  hostile  conduct  towards  Turkey,  have 
recently  perceived  the  danger  of  the  policy  they  have  pursued  in 
Servia,  and  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  its  mischievous  results 
by  addressing  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  prince,  and  by 
calling  upon  him  to  discontinue  his  armaments  against  Turkey,  and 
his  unscrupulous  intrigues  amongst  her  Slavonian  populations.  But 
these  diplomatic  lectures  are  of  little  avail  when  Servia  is  backed  and 
supported  by  Bussia.  It  costs  nothing  to  men  insensible  to  truth 
and  to  moral  considerations  to  make  promises  which  they  do  not 
intend  to  keep,  and  to  put  forward  statements  which  are  at  once  dis- 
proved. We  have  taken  away  from  the  Porte  the  power  of  coercing 
and  restraining  the  Servians,  and  we  have  thrown  open  the  province 
to  a  Bussian  occupation  in  case  of  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey, 
or  between  Bussia  and  Austria. 

Servia  has  probably  suffered  as  much,  or  even  more  than  Turkey, 
by  the  policy  which  she  has  pursued,  and  in  which  she  has  obtained 
the  support  of  Europe.  Whilst  under  the  suzerainty  and  protection 
of  Turkey,  and  enjoying  at  the  same  time,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
European  Powers,  the  most  complete  national  independence  and  self- 
government,  she  could  develop  her  resources,  improve  the  condition 
of  her  people,  and  firmly  establish  liberal  representative  institutions. 
She  required  no  army  nor  any  expensive  machinery  of  government^ 
and  the  Servians  might  have  been  as  lightly  taxed,  and  as  happy,  free, 
and  prosperous,  as  any  people  in  the  world.  But,  like  Greece,  she 
has  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  sacrificing  these  solid  advantages 
and  her  true  interests  to  an  inordinate  and  foolish  ambition,  and  to 
visionary  schemes  of  a  grand  Slavonian  nationality.  The  result  has 
been  that  with  increasing  expenditure  and  debt,  incurred  by  placing 
the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  under  arms,  with  heavy  taxation 
and  military  burdens  which  have  spread  discontent  and  disaffection  at 
home,  and  with  the  awakened  jealousy  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  Servia 
has  so  weakened  her  position  that  her  chances  of  becoming  the 
centre  of  a  great  Slavonian  state,  if  she  ever  had  any,  are  now  probably 
gone.  There  is  no  S3anpathy  for  her  amongst  the  Christians  of  Bul- 
garia, who  have  no  wish  to  be  placed  under  Servian  rule.  The 
Christians  of  Bosnia  might  be  disposed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  to 
rise  against  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  they  could  do  little  in  a 
struggle  against  the  Mohammedan  population  ;  and  the  wild  tribes  of 
Montenegro  have  already  been  too  much  weakened  by  fruitless  nA 
disastrous  wars  with  the  Turks  to  afford  Servia  much  assistance  b 
her  designs  upon  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Bussia  is  ready  to 
Servia  for  her  own  purposes,  but  with  no  intention  whatetef  ijlT 
helping  her  to  form  a  strong  and  independent  Slavonian  stftle  OO.IIlP 
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Danabe,  which  would  be  altogether  contrary  to  her  designs  and  policy. 
Whilst  resolved  upon  weakening,  and  ultimately  destroying,  the  Turkish 
niie  in  Europe,  she  has  no  wish  to  substitute  for  it  a  powerful  Sla- 
Tonian  Idngdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  Austria  appears  at  length  to  be  alive  to  the 
dangerous  results  to  herself  which  arise  from  the  policy  she  has  pur- 
raed  with  regard  to  Servia  and  the  Porte.  She  now  perceives  that 
Servia  will  be  made  use  of  by  Russia, — ^indeed,  has  already  been  made 
use  of, — ^to  carry  on  ambitious  designs  and  intrigues  amongst  the 
Slavonian  populations  of  the  Austrian  empire  as  well  as  amongst  those 
of  Turkey.  Austria  will  change  her  policy,  as  usual,  when  it  is  loo  late. 

If  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Servia  are  such  as  we  have 
described  them  to  be,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  she  can  eventually 
bMome  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Slavonian  state  to  replace  the  Turkish 
dommion  in  Europe.  Is  there  anything  more  encouraging  in  the 
eondition  and  prospects  of  the  united  Danubian  provinces  or  Hou- 
mania? 

The  political  and  social  state  of  this  country  is  not  in  many  respects 
unlike  that  of  Servia.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  is 
inoffensive,  ignorant,  and  lazy.  The  people  in  general  trouble  them- 
sdvea  little  about  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
know  nothing ;  and  would  rather  be  left  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  knds  which  have  of  late  been  placed  in  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  peasants,  than  engage  in  schemes  for  the  foundation  of  a  Bou- 
manian  empire,  or  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
Unlike  the  Servians,  however,  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  have  never  been  mixed  vnth  a  Mohammedan  population, 
ind  the  little  they  know  of  the  Turks  is  probably  favourable  to  them, 
IS  the  Turks  have  hitherto  saved  them  on  more  than  one  occasion 
from  the  far  more  oppressive  and  distasteful  rule  of  Austrians  and 
Bossians.  But  on  the  other  hand,  like  all  other  ignorant  races,  they 
ue  intolerant  and  bigoted,  and  would  persecute  and  exterminate  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  same  faith  as  themselves,  as  the  cruel  and 
inhoman  treatment  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  sufii- 
ciently  proves. 

The  policy  of  Boumania  in  its  relations  with  Europe  and  Turkey, 
like  that  of  Servia,  is  directed  by  a  few  men  of  ambition,  ability,  and 
energy,  for  the  most  part  brought  up  out  of  the  country,  and  under 
^  influence  of  French  opinions.  Their  standard  of  public  and 
political  morality  is  as  low, — indeed,  lower,  if  possible, — than  that  of 
the  public  men  of  Greece  and  Servia.  The  unscrupulous  manner  in 
wMeh  they  have  deceived  Europe  and  violated  the  most  solemn 
^i^ements  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  history  of  the  union,  their 
^'lection  of  the  present  prince,  and  their  abortive  attempts  to  raise 
^^**wrection  in  the  Turkish  provinces. 

They  have  succeeded,  Uke  the  Serdans,  in  persuading  some  of  the 
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Enropcan  Powers  and  a  few  public  men  of  iafixiance  in  England  and 
olBewhere  that  their  canse  is  that  of  liberty,  of  an  opfpsMsed  nationality, 
and  of  popular  government.  In  carrying  out  their  intngiMB  they  have 
involved  their  country  in  debt,  increased  taxation,  sown  difiMmtent 
amongst  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  populations,  which  has  shown 
itself  in  open  resistance  to  authority,  and  have  alarmed  Austria  and 
Unssia.  They  have  done  nothing  towards  the  establishment  of  good 
government  and  true  freedom.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world 
is  there  so  much  laxity  of  morals,  and  such  unscrupulous  sacrifice  of 
the  public  weal  to  personal  interests  and  ambition  as  in  Roumania. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  Bouman  nationality  that  there 
are  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  souls  belonging  to  the  Roumanian 
race  and  speaking  the  Roumanian  tongue.  Of  these,  from  five  to  six 
millions  are  said  to  inhabit  the  united  Principalities.  The  remainder 
are  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Austria  and  Ruaaia,  and 
scattered  over  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  kingdom 
of  Roumania  to  unite  into  one  people,  and  under  one  rule,  thesis 
twelve  millions  of  people,  who  are  to  be  governed  from  Bucharest.'-' 
There  are  also,  we  believe,  some  pretensions  put  forward  to  the 
union  of  Hungary  with  Roumania,  and  we  have  read  something  about 
anticipatory  coins  struck  for  the  benefit  of  that  country  with  the 
effigy  of  Prince,  or  King,  Charles  of  Roumania  upon  them.  But  we 
presume  that  for  the  time,  and  until  the  groat  Roumanian  race  is 
released  from  bondage  and  brought  under  one  government,  that  mag- 
nificent  scheme  'Will  be  deferred. 

It  is  difficult  to  verify  the  numbers  of  Roumanians,  or  Wallaehian- 
speaking  people,  which,  according  to  Roumanian  patriots,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  East  of  Europe .  We  believe  them  to  be  much  exaggerated. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  united  Principalities  are  generally  supposed 
to  amount,  as  we  have  stated,  to  4,000,000.  There  are  certainly  not 
more,  if  so  many,  as  600,000  Waliachiane  scattered  amongst  the 
Slavonians  and  Albanians  of  Turkey.  Austria  is  said  to  contain 
2,700,000 ;  and  the  population  of  Bessarabia  is  about  900,000,  boi  is 
not  exclusively  Roumanian. 

However  justified  the  Roumanians  may  be  in  asserting  their  right 
to  those  provinces  of  Austria  and  Rirasia  which  are  inhabited  by  people 
speaking  the  same  tongue,  we  presume  that  they  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  claim  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  upon  the  grounds  of 
a  common  nationality.  Such  a  pretension  would  be  almost  too  ftbaord 
for  even  a  Roumanian  politician  to  put  forward.  If  the  claim  be  baaed 
upon  the  grounds  of  sympathy  between  the  Roumanian  and  the  Chris* 
tian  populations  of  Turkey,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  neh 
sympathy  exists  ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  the  Bulgarians  are  hostile 

*  "  Kcvue  do  la  Houmanie,"  Bucharest,  Fob.  23rd,  1868.  Those  gnad 
arc  chiefly  advocated  in  French,  as  they  are  mttoded  moKe  for  the 
for  the  home  mikat. 
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to  the  inliabitants  of  the  Principalities,  from  whom  they  differ  entirely 
in  race  and  language.  They  have,  as  it  is  well  known,  resisted  all 
the  attempts  made  by  Roumanian  agents,  supported  by  Eassia  and 
Servia,  to  sow  disaffection  amongst  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  rise 
against  the  Turkish  Government.  If  the  pretence  be  rested  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Principalities  have 
been  administered,  of  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  their  inha- 
bitants, of  the  toleration  and  religious  equality  which  are  enjoyed  by 
them,  and  of  the  success  of  free  institutions  and  popular  government, 
we  £ear  thstt  in  these  respects  also  there  is  nothing  to  induce  Europe 
to  eonntenasice  tiie  pretensions  of  Roumanian  politicians,  or  to  lead 
either  the  Christians  or  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  to  desire  to  place 
themsdves  under  Roumanian  mle« 

One  result,  very  dangerous  to  the  independence,  and  probably  fatal 
to  the  future  extension,  of  Roumania,  has  arisen  from  the  open  pro- 
fession of  these  wild  and  ambitious  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  They 
hive  alarmed  Russia  and  Austria,  who  are  neither  of  them  disposed 
to  surrender  important  provinces  to  gratify  Roumanian  patriots,  or  to 
Msiit  their  grand  designs  for  a  united  Roumanian  nationality.  Con- 
teqveiiily  Roumania  now  finds  herself  between  two  powerful  states, 
▼hose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment and  the  development  of  liberal  institutions  within  her  borders, 
and  who  have  ample  means,  through  the  conduct  and  want  of  principle 
of  her  public  men,  to  effect  that  object. 

As  flEur  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a   com- 
pact state   upon   the   Danube,    strong   enough    to    maintain    itself 
and  completely  isolating  her  from  contact  with  Russia,   would  bo 
of  great  advantage  to  her.     But  as  regards  the  Principalities  them- 
selves, we   believe  that  for  their   independence  and  as  a  security 
against  foreign  aggression  it  would  be  for  bettor  for  them  to  remain 
part  of  a  military  empire  able  to  afford  them  assistance  for  defence, 
and  under  the  guarantee  of  Europe,  than  to  form  a  weak  separate 
state,  which  could  be  invaded  and  conquered  by  powerful  neighbours 
like  Austria  and  Russia,  whose  interests  and  policy  it  must   ever 
he  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  strong  free  state  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube. 

Ab  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Servia  and  Roumania 
to  induce  us  to  look  to  them  for  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question, , 
do  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  afford  any  element  for  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  and  for  the  substitution  of  a  Christian  for  a  Mohammedan 
Government  ?  We  will  endeavour  to  answer  this  question  in  another 
article. 
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If  that  unreasonable  American,  who  has  become  nearly  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  were  to  take  his 
morning's  walk  through  the  country  in  which  I  am  writing,  he  would 
become  very  tired  before  he  tumbled  into  the  sea, — small  as  the  island 
is.  We  have  bad  roads,  and  sometimes  no  roads,  across  the  wilds.  We 
have  hills,  streams,  rocks,  and  moorland,  but  few  trees  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  altitude,  very  short  summers.  I  don't  at  all  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  the  wildest  part  of  England.  In  Yorkshire,  and  in 
counties  farther  north,  the  moors  are  giants  in  comparison  with  these ; 
the  scencr}'  is  rougher,  and  on  a  larger  scale  altogether.  But  this 
much  at  least  I  may  say  of  this  part  of  Cheshire, — ^that  there  is  nothing 
further  south  more  rudely  beautiful,  and  that  there  are  some  spots  here 
as  extraordinary  and  as  well  worth  seeing  as  any  in  the  island. 

People  who  know  only  the  southern  counties  are  sometimes  startled 
to  hear  that  between  them  and  Scotland, — in  the  heart  of  England 
itself, — there  are  red  grouse  in  abundance,  with  plenty  of  heather, 
hills,  and  even  mountains.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  pro- 
bably remember  that  the  red  grouse, — Lagopus  Scoticus,  or  Britan* 
nicus,  as  Yarrell  so  properly  suggests, — is  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
British  Isles, — in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  extensively  in  Scot- 
land. As  far  as  I  know,  this  bird  does  not  appear  farther  south  than 
the  north  of  Staffordshire ;  the  heather  of  the  southern  counties 
holding  black  game,  indeed,  but  not  the  red  grouse.  With  this  veiy 
exclusive  bird  I  am  glad  to  have  formed,  close  to  my  present  home, 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  which  has  turned  out  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable, at  any  rate  on  one  side;  and  I  shall  not  close  this  paper 
without  having  recorded  some  incidents  of  our  companionship. 

Let  me,  however,  in  the  first  place,  settle  in  some  measure  the 
boundaries  of  the  *'  Wilds  of  Cheshire,'*  or  what  are  so  called ;  for  in 
reality  the  wilderness  of  which  I  am  vmting  embraces  a  strip  of 
Derbyshire  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north  of  Staffordshire.  No 
one,  I  suppose,  will  care  to  take  out  an  Ordnance-map  to  hunt  for 
particulars ;  but  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Woodhead,  which  is  m 
the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Om 
boundary-line  between  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  till  the  nortti  «f 
Staffordshire  is  reached,  it  would  pass  through  the  <*  wilds."  ItwUNdd^ 
however,  pass  through  one  district  between  Tintwhistle  and  1Mll||[^ 
which  is  not  wild,  or  not  wild  enough  to  deserve  any  moatmli 
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Miaeclesfield  Forest,  which  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  <'  wilds/* 
and  which  is  mentioned  in  Ormrod*8  **  History  of  Cheshire/* — a  book 
io  which  Mr.  Beresford,  who  writes  in  the  "  Reliquary/'  has  had  access, 
—was  at  one  time  exceedingly  extensive,  but  the  district  now  called 
by  that  name  is  said  not  much  to  exceed  four  thousand  acres.     The 
old  forest  seems  to  have   been  in  existence  before  the  Doomsday 
fiuireywas  made;  and  the  Saxons, — ^thane  and  serf, — ^who  sought 
refiige  in  it  after  the  Conquest,  gave  the  Normans  some  trouble.     An 
old  cemetery  was  discovered  at  Butley,  near  Prostbury,  not  very  long 
ago,  which  the  learned  in  such  matters  declare  to  have  been  crammed 
with  Saxon  corpses,  after  some  slaughter  rather  more  wholesale  than 
WIS  even  then  common.     The  stones  had  been  subjected  to  great 
heat,  and  a  substance  was  found  on  them  which  was  supposed  to  be 
blood.     The  history  of  the  forest  is  probably  something  as  follows : — 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield  belonged 
to  the  famous  Earl  Edwin,  against  whom  William  had  a  peculiar 
enmity.     The  scattered  Saxons  fled  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  the 
forest,  formed  themselves  into  disciplined  bands,  and,  in  their  turn, 
phmdered  their  oppressors.     But  the  Norman  Earls  of  Chester  dis- 
phiced  them,  and  created  an  office  of  Master  Forester,  which  carried 
with  it  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  Sir  Vivian  de  Davenport,  the 
first  master,  adopted  for  his  crest  a  felon*s  head,  haltered.     The  law- 
less bands  who  inhabited  the  forest  suffered  by  the  vigilance  of  these 
masters  and  their  eight  subordinates.     Two  shillings  and  a  sulmou 
were  given  for  the  capture  of  a  **  master-robber,"  and  one  shilling 
for  any  member  of  his  troop.    But  the  time  came  when  this  excessive 
power  passed  away,  and  the  masters  were  succeeded  by  stewards, 
vho  (Ormrod  tells  us)  **  were  appointed  and  removed  at  pleasure, 
nntil  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."     Then  it  was  that  the  forest  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Stanley  family,  with  whom  it  remains  now,  and 
has  remained  since,  with  this  exception,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  gave  it 
to  Sir  William  Brereton,  from  whom  it  returned  to  the  Stanleys  at  the 
Restoration. 

There  are  very  few  trees  indeed  in  Macclesfield  Forest,  and  scarcely 
*ny  that  have  not  been  recently  planted ;  perhaps  there  were  never 
^erymany,  and  it  maybe  at  least  a  question  whether  "a  forest" 
^necessarily  implies  trees.  However,  in  1662,  an  event  occurred 
^hich,  if  the  account  given  of  it  in  *^  Admirable  Curiosities"  is  to  be 
^t  all  relied  on,  may  w^ell  explain  the  cause  of  its  bareness.  <^  July 
20th,  1662,  was  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day  in  many  parts 

<)f  Cheshire  and  Lancashire The  same  day  in  the  forest 

ofMaxfield," — Macclesfield, — **in  Cheshire,  there  arose  a  great  pillar 
of  smoke,  in  height  like  a. steeple,  and  judged  twenty  yards  broad, 
which,  making  a  most  hideous  noise,  went  along  the  ground  six  or 
seven  miles,  levelling  all  in  the  way.  It  threw  down  fences,  also 
stone  walls,  and  carried  the  stones  a  great  distance  from  their  places ; 
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but  happening  on  moorish  gronnd  not  inhabited,  it  did  the  less  hurt. 
The  terrible  noise  it  made  so  frightened  the  cattle,  that  they  ran 
away,  and  were  thereby  preserved.  It  passed  over  a  corn-field,  and 
laid  it  as  even  with  the  ground  as  if  it  had  been  trodden  down  by 
feet.  It  went  through  a  wood  and  turned  up  above  an  hundred  trees 
by  the  roots ;  coming  into  a  field  full  of  cocks  of  hay  ready  to  be 
carried  in,  it  swept  all  away,  so  that  scarce  a  handful  of  it  could  after* 
wards  be  found  ;  only  it  left  a  great  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
which  it  had  brought  from  some  other  place.  From  the  forest  of 
Maxfield  it  went  up  by  a  town  called  Taxal,  and  thence  to  Waily," — 
Whalley, — "  Bridge,  where,  and  nowhere  else,  it  overthrew  on  house 
or  two  ;  yet  the  people  that  were  in  them  received  not  much  hurt,  but 
the  timber  was  carried  away  nobody  knew  whither.  From  thence  it 
went  up  the  hUls  into  Derbyshire,  and  so  vanished.*' 

The  scenery  of  this  neighbourhood  reminds  one  of  that  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  but  is  very  much  in  miniature.  Hills, — mountains, 
perhaps, — crags,  heather,  bilberries,  rushes,  peat,  bums,  a  pure 
invigorating  air,  mists  in  season  and  sometimes  out  of  season,  scat- 
tered cottages,  sheep,  stone  walls, — ^theso  are  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  "  Wilds  of  Cheshire."  The  winters  are  long  and  white, 
but  I  think  not  exceptionally  cold.  Sometimes  we  have  groat  storms 
of  wind,  when  no  one  could  live  on  the  hiU-tops.  We  have  little 
spring,  but  the  summer  is  generally  beautiful,  and  so  is  the  autumn. 
In  May  there  are  a  hundred  great  banks,  blue  with  the  wild  hya- 
cinth, or  bright  with  the  first  green  of  the  bracken  fern.  Later 
on,  there  are  skies  bluer  than  the  banks,  with  a  hot  sun,  which 
drives  the  cattle  to  the  brooks  ;  and  the  country,  which  in  winter 
docs  not  hold  a  bird  beside  grouse,  a  few  partridges,  a  snipe,  and 
a  passing  crow,  is  full  of  the  song  and  the  presence  of  summer 
visitants.  The  hills  stand  about  us,  and  shut  out  a  distant  view, 
but  you  can  climb  them  and  look  over  forty  miles  into  Wales.  By 
the  12th  of  August  the  heather  is  purple  and  smells  like  honey: 
the  hot  air  comes  off  the  crags,  and  you  sec  it  mixing  with  a  cooler 
atmosphere  all  along  the  hill ;  the  tributaries  to  the  one  large  brook 
shine  as  they  come  down  their  irregular  beds ;  the  shepherd,  for 
once  in  his  life,  calls  his  dog  to  heel,  and  keeps  the  wall  as  he  passet^ 
on ;  the  grouse  lie  for  this  day,  and  perhaps  for  the  next,  almost  like 
partridges  in  the  south  ;  and  we  labour  along  till  the  evening,  in  our 
dreamed-of,  hoped-for,  prayed-for,  magnificent  toil. 

On  the  property  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  five  miles  from  his  reaidenotfr 
and  in  Staffordshire,  there  is  a  place  called  Ludchurch,  which  is  wiB 
worth  seeing,  and  which,  I  think,  could  be  seen  by  any  one  who  — fctjl 
permission.  Large  rocks,  deep  heather,  young  plantations,  soEfOoad 
this  wonder  of  the  wilds.  Ludchurch  is  one  long  ime^eii.  q^ 
through  a  moss  of  solid  roek.  It  is  sometimes  noariy  ctoied  ai 
top,  sometimes  open  to  the  extent  of  several  yards.    Look  w^^. 
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yoa  see  great  liinges  of  beaiher  which  grow  on  the  moor  above ;  look 
at  the  mgged  walls,  and  all  manner  of  ferns  and  mosses  seem  to 
spiing  from  the  crag.  The  chasm  is  considerable,  both  in  length  and 
hei^t.  Altogether,  it  is  a  place  of  consequence ;  it  might  hold  forty 
ihiaves,  and  possibly  did  hold  them,  in  the  time  of  the  **  flash  men  *' 
of  the  neighbourhood,,  or  in  the  time  of  Eobin  Hood.  Its  only  occu- 
pant now  is  a  gigantic  wooden  woman,  white  not  very  long  ago,  but 
hsi  becoming  black,  as  all  things  do  which  are  exposed  on  a  peat  soil. 
Only  imagine  a  stranger  wandering  through  two  hundred  yards  of 
chasm  by  moonlight,  and  seeing  this  monstrous  human  figure  right 
before  him  on  a  rock,  the  terrible  guardian  of  the  glen ! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  and  its  neighbourhood  are  small 
faimen  who  work,  for  the  most  part,  with  their  own  hands,  some  of 
them  keeping  two  or  three  servants.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  tiliQse  amongst  my  immediate  neighbours,  they  are  ignorant  and 
pemnious.  They  lounge  along  the  country  and  up  the  hills  with 
long,  slow  strides ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  meet  a  neighbour,  they  can 
hardly  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  him  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.     They  axe  a  fine  sturdy  set,  but  they  want  energy. 

The  tremendous  jatvine  which  reaches  out  some  distance  from  the 
present  forest  is  called  Wild-Boar  Glough.  Hero  are  some  scattered 
fimn-hoBBes,  and  here  is  the  parsonage.  The  clergjrman  has  two 
<^wdhes  under  his  care,  and  receives  for  his  labours  the  use  of  a 
hsose  and  rather  less  than  £140  a  year.  There  is  a  tale,  believed 
hy  some  of  the  people,  of  a  wild- boar  hunt  which  took  place  here  not 
qmte  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  boar  was  killed  some  distance 
from  the  Clough,  at  a  place  since  called  '*  Elill  Hill.''  However  this 
may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  place  was 
foil  of  wild  pigs.  There  is  an  old  fium-house  in  the  forest,  called 
''The  Chamber,"  which  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a 
hunting-box  used  by  the  kings  of  England, — though  I  do  not  know 
^hat  kings, — ^none,  I  think,  of  later  date  than  Edward  lY.  I  have 
often  thought,  and  hugged  myself  in  thinking,  that  perhaps  no  trained 
£^ni  fiew  over  these  moors  since  the  time  of  those  kings,  whoever 
they  were,  till  I  flew  mine. 

Foxes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  vermin, — just  as  they  are  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  To  kill  a  fox 
here  IB  no  crime,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  I  could  bring  myself  to  do 
It.   When  I  first  came  into  the  country  I  said  to  a  gamekeeper,  *^  Why, 

■ 

^  the  south  of  England,  where  I  come  from,  they  would  not  speak  to 
you  if  you  shot  a  fox; "  and  he  replied,  "  Then,  sir,  the  only  difl'erenco 
I^tween  them  and  us  is^  that  the  people  won't  speak  to  you  here  if 
yon  don't  shoot  one." 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  game  was  very  imperfectly  pre- 
tenred  on  the  forest.  The  farmers  shot  the  grouse  and  coursed  the 
kamg.    They  kept  their  own  greyhounds*^    However,  a  certain  pre- 
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servation  went  on,  for  tho  farmers  interested  in  coursing  took  care 
that  the  hares  were  not  killed  by  any  fool  means.  They  also  kept  a 
pack  of  harriers, — or  perhaps  beagles, — amongst  them.  A  Mr. 
Grimsditch,  a  lawyer,  agent  to  the  Leghs  of  L3rme,  and  once 
M.P.  for  Macclesfield,  paid  duty  for  these  hounds,  and  I  suppose  they 
were  his ;  but  certainly  Lord  Derby's  tenantry  kept  and  used  them, 
the  master  being  scarcely  ever  present  at  the  meets.  Edward  Jodrell, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago,  an  excessively  fat  man,  was  the  hunts- 
man, but  he  could  run  well  in  those  days.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in 
this  country,  to  ride  after  hounds.  The  wake-week, — early  in  October, 
— ^\vas  a  time  of  sport  and  festivity  here  forty  years  ago :  then  half-a- 
dozen  farmers  were  hosts  to  men  and  dogs,  each  farmer  undertaking 
to  feed  the  whole  hunt  for  a  day.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  precise  history  of  the  packs  which  hunted  the  forest, 
but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  two  besides  that  which 
I  have  named.  No  fox-hounds,  of  course,  can  come  into  such  a 
country  as  this.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  foxes,  which  are  trapped 
and  shot,  as  I  have  said. 

There  are  not  many  partridges  on  these  hills,  but  those  which  I 
have  killed  have  certainly  been  smaller  and  darker  in  plumage  than 
the  southern  birds.  I  think  the  plumage  is  naturally  darker,  Ihou^ 
all  feathers  are  stained  on  a  peat  soil ;  so  is  the  wool  on  sheep. 
Snipe  show  this  stain  in  a  very  marked  way  on  their  light  under- 
feathers.  They  breed  here,  but  I  am  told  are  not  so  numerous 
as  they  were  some  years  ago.  Pewits  are  here  in  quantities  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  young  afford  very  good  sport  vnth  a  dog 
that  is  used  to  them.  They  often  lie  like  stones.  The  golden  plover 
is  seen  in  the  autumn,  but  not  very  often.  Curlews  occasionally 
breed  on  the  moors  :  I  once  found  a  nest ;  a  young  one  had  just 
chipped  its  egg,  and  was  chirping  inside.  Woodcocks,  I  am  per- 
suaded, breed  on  the  Swythamley  property.  Four  or  five  miles  off, 
there  is  black  game ;  but  the  red  grouse  is  the  bird  of  these  parts, — 
tho  chief  and  the  king  of  all. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  fancy,  but  I  certainly  believe  that  the 
English  grouse  are  larger  than  the  Scotch.  I  was  particularly  stmek 
with  this,  the  season  before  last,  when  shooting  in  the  Highlands. 
My  birds  there  were  in  excellent  condition ;  but,  whether  old  cocks 
or  others,  I  never  picked  one  up  without  thinking  it  small.  I  once 
shot  a  grouse  on  these  moors  that  weighed  28  ounces ;  and  I  once 
hawked  one  that  weighed  27  ounces  after  the  falcon  had  eaten  his 
head.  Of  course  they  were  both  old  cocks.  One  has  heard  of 
greater  weights,  but  they  are  surely  very  few  and  far  between. 

These  moors  were  closed  last  season,  as  I  need  hardly  say.  XIm 
grouse  lay  dead  on  them,  generally  near  water,  before  it  begaiip  ^w 
if  they  had  been  sown,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  nhephegd- 
spoke  to  me  about  it.    Such  a  disease  as  that  which  kSM'  fl 
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soeh  qnantities  is  a  wonderful  thing ;  and  scarcely  one  of  the  theories 
set  on  foot  to  account  for  it  is  satisfactory.  I  was  at  one  time  very 
much  in  earnest  in  explaining  the  presence  of  the  disease  by  the  fact 
timt  some  moors  were  undershot,  and  therefore  overstocked ;  but  my 
belief  in  this  notion  has  faded.  I  still,  however,  most  honestly 
believe  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  birds  of  prey,  especially 
of  the  peregrine  falcon,  has  been  a  great  curse.  Not  at  all  because 
she  prevented  overstocking, — ^for  man  can  prevent  that  with  his  gun, 
—but  firom  the  circumstance  that  hawks  take  the  weakly  and  diseased 
birds  first,  simply  because  they  can  catch  them  easily.  Nature  knew 
that,  in  her  own  course,  diseases  would  come ;  she  knew  also  that, 
to  prevent  them  spreading,  they  must  be  stamped  out ;  and  she  sent 
ker  falcons  on  the  moors.  Her  armed  cruisers  sailed  out  to  sweep 
the  seas  of  the  pirates  that  infested  tJiem.  But  man  knew  better ;  he 
looked  only  at  the  good  of  the  moment ;  he  de£ed  her  laws,  and 
broke  her  balance  altogether.  I  think  he  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
consequence  :  I  most  thoroughly  hope  so. 

The  only  other  theory  at  all  in  vogue  in  which  I  have  any  faith  is 
that  of  heather  itself,  tainted  by  very  late  frosts,  creating  a  sickness  in 
the  birds  that' eat  it.  This  seems  to  me  very  plausible  and  probable. 
Of  course,  then,  there  was  no  grouse-hawking  in  these  wilds  last 
season:  I  never  either  flew  or  shot  a  grouse  all  through  it.  But 
perhaps  some  people  might  like  to  know  what  I  have  done  before  ; 
and  I  may  say,  I  think  without  immodesty,  that  I  have  brought  the 
sport  almost  to  perfection. 

I  came  up  here  from  Northamptonshire, — with  a  very  short  interval 

between  times  spent  in  a  town, — about  eleven  years  ago,  having  then 

bad  little  practice  with  any  hawks  except  merlins.     With  these  little 

birds,  however,  I  had  excellent  sport  both  with  skylarks  and  pigeons. 

The  female,  being  larger  than  the  male,  is  flown  at  the  latter  quarry  ; 

bat  she  is  scarcely  strong  enough  for  it.     Both  males  and  females  I 

^6w  at  larks.     And  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  cast  of  these  littlu 

^wks  ringing  up  after  a  good  lark,  till  pursuers  and  pursued  arc 

literally  lost  in  the  blue  sky.     Such  a  flight,  however,  is  hardly  ever 

**Ucces8ful,  as  far  as  killing  the  quairy  is  concerned.     I  have  often 

billed  a  lark  with  a  cast  of  merlins,  after  a  straight  flight  of  a  mile, 

^^  nearly  so,  when  the  distance  from  the  ground  has  vaiied  from  twenty 

^  a  hundred  yards.     But  the  other  is  the  real  sport ;  and  if  merlins 

^f)uld  only  be  induced  to  continue  it  through  a  season,  they  would  bo 

^ost  valuable  •  hawks.     I  have  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  them, 

^iud  have  done  more  with  them  than  almost  any  one  else.     But  we 

Vho  fly  hawks  all  know  that  merlins  cannot  stand  disappointment. 

They  have  their  own  courage,  which  is  almost  beyond  every  other ; 

but  failure  beats  them.     There  are,  indeed,  dodges  which,  as  I  am 

not  now  writing  a  treatise  on  falconry,  I  have  not  space  to  mention, 

that  help  us  a  good  deal  through  the  difficulty  ;  but  quite  enough  of 
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it  remains.  The  sooner  the  merlins  of  the  year  are  entered  to  larks 
the  better ;  for  after  about  the  8th  of  September  this  quarry, — thau 
ivhich  nothing  can  bo  more  active, — ^has  finished  the  monlt.  Then, 
and  only  then,  begins  the  mounting  time,  ivhen  they  all  go  np  into 
the  skies  together, — two  hawks  and  one  lark.  A  merlin  should  have 
killed  a  good  many  larks  before  this,  or  he  won't  fly  them  at  all. 
He  will  certainly  leav«  them  when  they  begin  to  rise. 

After  I  came  here,  I  flow  merlins,  and  very  pretty  sport  I  had ; 
bat  till  I  came  here  I  did  not  know,  to  anything  like  its  Ml  extent, 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  peregrine ; — I  did  not  know  that  I  coidd 
make  a  bird  take  grouse  more  surely  than  any  one  can  make  a  dog 
take  hares.  Once  having  tasted  this  glorious  sport,  this  sport  of  real 
consequence  and  name  in  the  eyes  of  every  one,  the  merlin  mania 
began  to  leave  me.  Say  what  you  will,  sport  consists  partly  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  object  of  pursuit.  Of  course,  some  sport 
depends  upon  adventitious  value,  or  there  would  be  no  fox-banting. 
But  intrinsic  value  is  a  great  matter.  Thus,  if  I  were  spinning  a 
minnow,  I  would  rather  take  a  tiout  two  pounds  in  weight  than  a 
pike  eight  pounds,  because  the  trout  is  more  intrinsically  valuable. 
There  might  be  other  reasons,  but  that  would  certainly  be  amongst 
them.  And  so  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  killed  grouse  with  hawks 
will  soon  cease  to  care  so  very  much  for  killing  larks  with  them. 

Peregrines  are  sent  to  me  from  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  June,  and 
they  are  treated  in  this  way.  Rather  heavy  bells,  very  maeh  heavier 
than  they  will  afterwards  fly  with,  are  fastened  to  their  legs.  Their 
jesses  are  also  put  on.  An  outhouse  of  some  sort,  having  a  platform 
made  in  it,  and  the  window, — open, — protected  with  perpendicolar 
wooden  bars,  is  then  their  home  for  perhaps  a  week.  The  falconef 
feeds  them  on  the  platform  twice  a  day  with  raw  beef-steak, 
whistling  with  a  loud  whistle  during  the  operation.  He  also  intro- 
duces them  to  the  lures, — aflairs  of  wood,  red  cloth,  and  wings  of  birds, 
— to  which  beef  is  fastened.  They  will  soon  come  down  from  the 
platform,  and  cat  from  these  lores  on  the  ground.  When  they  know 
them  and  the  whistle  well,  the  doors  may  be  throiTvn  open,  and  they 
may  go.  Bogolarly  every  morning  and  evening,  and  even  before 
the  fixed  feeding- time,  the  hawks  will  be  ready  for  their  meal. 
Whistle,  and  throw  down  your  lures  on  the  lawn  or  field,  and  your 
birds  will  soon  be  about  you,  as  anxious  for  the  lures  as  yon  can  be 
to  see  them  there.  They  must  be  at  liberty  in  this  way,  day  and 
night,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  When  they  absent  themselves  for  a 
day  or  more,  and  begin  to  prey  for  themselves,  take  them  up,  or  yos 
will  lose  them.  All  this  is  preparation.  Their  wings  are  stm|f ; 
they  know  the  lures ;  in  a  measure,  they  know  you  who  feed  tbeia. 
Probably  they  will  not  allow  you  to  touch  the  jesses  with  yoiiF 
Take  them,  therefore,  with  a  bow-net.  Hood  your  birds ;  aaxf 
on  the  fist ;  break  them  to  ibe  luiod ;  tame  them,    hi 
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mj  b0  on  thd  wing  again ;  nay,  e^fBJX  in  less  time,  possibly,  flying 
tht  qaaay  yon  design  for  them. 

We  fly  only  the  female  birds  at  groose, — at  least  I  do ;  for,  though 

ti»  tmreel-  is  really  large  enough  to  UAlq  them,  and  does  take  them  in 

Ml  wild^state,  as  a  trained  bird  he  is  not,  as  a  rul6,  to  be  depended 

(BL  like  the  Dsdcon.     I  once  killed  an  old  gronse  with  an  excellent 

puiddge  tiercel ;  but  I  could  never  be  certain  that  he  would  fly  this 

qoaity  in  earnest.     Tiercels  are  excellent  for  partridges ;   but  the 

fideon  takes  to  grouse  at  once,  and  if  she  is  successful  in  one  flight 

out  of  her  flrst  two  or  three,  will  stick  to  them  afterwards.     I  need 

BOt  say  how  important  it  is  that   she   should   begin  with   every 

advantage.     I  have  used,  but  very  rarely,  a  brown  chicken,  the  size 

of  a  grouse,  to  encourage  a  young  and  disappointed  hawk.     Anything 

is  better  than  constant  disappointment. 

The  excellence  of  a  peregrine,  in  game-hawking,  is  that  it  should 

iiy  as  high  as  possible.     Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  term 

"high-flyer,"  as  applied  to  others  than  hawks.     For  the  falcon  is 

pot  on  the  wing  before  the  grouse  or  partridges  rise,  and  she  should 

get  up  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  before  they  are  sprung.     I  have 

seen  some  of  my  hawks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high,  when  you  might 

lubTe  taken  the  bird  for  a  boy's  kite,  '<  waiting  on  "  me  and  the  dog 

meet  patiently.     Then  comes  a  dead  point  from  the  dog,  and  you 

luttten  to  spring  the  game;   or  you  wake  up  an  old  cock  grouse 

which  goes  off  crowing,  and  with  that  curious  twist  in  his  flight  which 

gnmse-shooters  know  so  well.      Down  comes  the  falcon  from  her 

pitch ;  you  hear  the  rush  of  her  wings,  and  the  hiss  of  her  bill  as  she 

passes  high  over  you  to  the  quarry.     If  the  grouse  bo  iiumodiatoly 

tmder  her  when  he  rises,  he  will  probably  bo  dashed  to  the  ground 

unidst  a  cloud  of  feathers,  as  her  great  foot  rips  up  his  back;  or  his 

wing  may  be  broken  ;  or, — especially  if  he  has  been  flown  before, — 

b  may  drop  backwards  on  the  heather  untouched  from  under  her 

^ery  feet.     Then  she  is  at  a  disadvantage.     But  she  sails  round,  and 

perhaps  tries  to  hit  him  on  the  ground.     Most  likely  he  gets  up,  and 

is  off  at  a  terrible  pace,  while  she,  with  her  long  wings,  must  get 

into  her  swing  before  she  can  hope  to  reach  him.     But  if  he  is  not 

Ut,  and  does  not  fall  without   a  blow  when   she  stoops,  a  most 

dzoiting  race  begins,  which  is  for  life  or  death.     His  wings  now  work 

away  with  most  rapid  strokes  ;  now  ho  closes  them  for  two  seconds, 

and  passes  through  the  air  like  a  bullet ;  now  they  strike  even  quicker 

than  before.     If  you  are  standing  on  a  stone  wall  as  he  goes  by,  he 

b  away  before  you  can  exclaim.     His  round,  dark  form  rushes  past 

as  the  noise  of  his  feathers  rings  in  your  ears.     It  is  the  very  best 

pace  of  all ;  it  is  almost  inconceivably  rapid  :  it  is  for  dear  life.     But 

she ; — her  stoop  from  the  clouds  brings  her  close  behind  him  ;   it 

gives  her  a  fearful  impetus;  she  is  simply  flying  him  down,  and 

knows  that  he  is  dying  before  her.     Yet  he  may  live, — not  in  fair 
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flight,  not  from  excess  of  speed ;  but  he  may  live  still.  There  is  a 
mountain  bum  near  at  hand  ;  it  is  shallow  now,  but  its  banks  have 
been  undermined  by  the  winter  rains,  and  the  heather  droops  over 
them  like  a  screen.  Under  them  at  once,  good  grouse,  for  you 
deserve  your  life  ;  you  have  struggled  half  a  mile  to  save  it.  There 
is  no  dog  near  to  put  you  out ;  no  marker  to  tell  tales  about  you. 
True,  she  may  "  wait  on"  above  you, — **  make  her  point,"  as  they 
say ;  but  you  are  a  good  way  off  the  falconer,  and  something  else 
will  be  put  up  before  he  reaches  you.  I  think  you  are  pretty  safe. 
But  if  no  such  friendly  cover  is  found, — and  there  is  uncommonly 
little  time  in  which  to  select  it, — the  grouse  dies,  either  cut  over  by 
the  falcon,  or  taken  by  her  as  ho  drops  by  a  wall-side,  with  some 
indefinite  sort  of  hope  of  getting  between  the  stones. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  amongst  these  wilds  we  require 
markers.  A  flight  may  be  out  of  my  sight  directly  when  it  has 
topped  the  hill.  Here  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  flying  hawks  in 
any  country  but  a  tolerably  flat  and  open  one  ;  still  I  have  plenty  of 
boys  at  my  command,  and  they  *^  man  "  the  hills  for  me  ;  and  practice 
makes  them  as  sharp  as  needles.  Their  orders  are  to  put  out  a  grouse 
which  has  taken  refuge,  while  the  falcon  remains  near  it,  and  to 
mark,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  the  direction  of  any  flight.  I  could 
hawk  on  flat  ground,  in  Derbyshire,  if  I  liked,  by  going  a  little  dis- 
tance from  here  ;  I  like,  however,  to  keep  my  hawks  at  home,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  in  all  respects  this  hilly  ground  is  a  disadvantage. 

Some  falcons  have  a  way  of  coming  down  and  hitting  the  dog, 
if  he  docs  not  And  game  soon  enough  ;  and  I  have  once  or  twice,  but 
not  lately,  had  a  little  reminder  myself,  by  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
head.  The  birds  never  hurt  me ;  but  I  have  known  them  make  a 
pointer  howl.  My  birds,  flown  so  close  to  home,  are  now  never  lost, 
because  they  are  taught  that,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  fleld,  a  live 
pigeon  will,  without  doubt,  be  fastened.  To  this,  if  by  chance  they 
are  out  all  night,  they  come  by  daybreak,  and  I  get  up  in  order  to 
take  them. 

So  much  for  the  peregrine  falcon,  as  flown  here.  One  word  about 
the  goshawk.  This,  as  most  people  know,  is  a  slow,  shoi*t-^vingcd 
bird,  larger  than  the  peregrine.  It  is  generally  got  from  France  or 
Geimany.  I  have  killed  many  rabbits  with  the  female  bird,  and  one, 
— but  only  one, — ^hare  in  my  life.  Disposition  most  unquestionably 
sulky ;  general  conduct,  until  really  in  fl)dng  order,  most  temper- 
trying.  But  I  like  the  goshawk, — flt  as  she  is  only  for  the  slowest 
flights,  stupid  and  troublesome  as  she  is  to  train.  I  can  imagine  she 
has  an  attachment  to  her  master  when  she  knows  him,  and  she  eau 
certainly  take  more  rabbits  in  a  day  than  the  peregrine  can  take  groiise« 

A  brook,  rising  in  the  hills,  runs  down  the  forest  and  Wild-BOttr 
Clough  to  the  river  Dane.    It  is  full  of  trout,  but  they  are  vesy 
The  Dane,  however,  contains  fair-sized  fish,  and^  as  it  » 
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preserved,  plenty  of  them.  There  are  some  hits  in  this  river  most 
ezqiiisitely  pictoresqne.  Overhanging  trees,  hoolders,  rocks,  low 
and  most  likely-looking  water-falls,  are  level  with  you,  or  ahove  yon, 
as  yon  wade  up  this  splendid  stream.  A  fly  can  he  thrown  in  nearly 
every  part,  and  a  minnow  can  he  span  anywhere.  I  walk  np  the 
middle  where  I  can,  spinning  to  right  or  left,  and  rather  ahovo  me. 
Wlien  I  get  to  a  water-fall, — if  two  or  three  feet  of  falling  water,  eight 
or  ten  yards  wide  deserves  the  name, — I  still  spin  above,  and  across, 
and  over  every  half-foot.  The  big  trout  are  there,  or  have  been,  as 
1  fau>w.  Besides  tins,  we  have  pools  in  the  neighbourhood  most 
strictly  preserved,  as  I  need  not  say.  I  have  killed  capital  trout  and 
perch  in  them. 

My  task,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  done.  I  have  attempted  to  give 
some  description  of  a  part  of  England  scarcely  known  by  name,  and 
never  seen  by  strangers,  unless  we  except  our  own  visitors,  or  some 
aceidental  "  tourist  "  straggling  from  Buxton.  Yet  it  has  its  beauties ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  in  venturing  to  write  about  it,  its 
very  marked  peculiarities.  There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it.  As 
to  the  field-sports,  they  are  not  unique ;  but  it  will  be  allowed  that 
hoonds, — some  years  since  at  least, — ^followed  on  foot,  grouse  shot  in 
England,  beautiful  and  prolific  trout  streams,  together  'v\dth  falconry 
npon  the  moors,  are  not  every-day  matters.  The  only  objection  to 
this  happy  valley  is,  that  it  a  little  too  much  perhaps  resembles  that 
i^  Rasselas.     One  can't  get  out. 
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I  HAVE  often  thonght  that  of  all  the  pleasant,  easy  positions  which 
Providence  can  assign  to  one  in  this  wicked  world,  that  of  tho 
Advocatns  Diaboli  at  Home  would  be  amongst  the  most  charming. 
After  tho  advocates  of  canonisation  have  done  their  best, — after  they 
have  expatiated  on  the  virtues,  excellences,  sanctities,  and  super- 
human self-sacrifices  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  claim  the  glories 
of  sainthood, — after  they  have  toiled  awuy  in  the  endeavour  to  prove 
that  a  heavenly  crown  is  the  meet  and  fitting  reward  of  those  who, 
while  on  earth,  have  despised  earthly  pleasures,  and  fixed  their 
thoughts  on  things  above, — after  they  have  demanded  triumphantly 
that  the  object  of  their  veneration  should  be  proclaimed  by  acclama- 
tion a  saint  of  saints,  it  must  be  so  pleasant  to  rise  up  and  remazk 
that,  perhaps,  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  the  ques- 
tion. You  would  have  no  need  to  undergo  much  preparatory  labour ; 
you  are  not  required  to  trouble  yourself  with  any  profound  study  of 
tho  life  whose  holiness  you  are  about  to  dispute  ;  you  have  got  your 
little  quiver  full  of  ready-made  darts,  which  you  can  let  fly  indis- 
criminately at  any  saint  3'ou  are  deputed  to  assail.  Saints  and  sinners 
are  very  much  alike,  you  may  urge,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  Every- 
thing is  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  if  some  people  happen  to  like  fasting, 
and  wearing  sackcloth,  and  sleeping  on  thorns,  they  deserve  no  par- 
ticular credit  for  following  their  natural  inclinations.  There  have 
been  very  queer  stories  about  anchorites :  hermits  have  not  always 
been  solitary  in  their  cells ;  saints  have  been  known  to  exhibit  a  pre- 
ference for  Magdalens  who  were  fair  as  well  as  frail ;  and  so  on  through 
the  stock  round  of  insinuations.  Moreover,  the  especial  advantage  of 
your  {heading  lies  in  the  fact,  that  its  success  in  a  forensic  point  of  view 
depends  not  upon  your  own  eloquence,  but  on  the  esteem  in  which  men 
hold  the  object  of  your  invective.  By  an  odd  trait  in  our  queer  human 
nature,  we  all  of  us,  somehow,  do  relish  a  little  sneer  at  the  things  we 
are  taught  to  venerate.  Even  the  reverend  clerics  of  the  Consistory  will 
chuckle  silently  when  you  hint  that  Augustine  only  turned  a  saint  when 
he  had  found  that  all  pleasures  were  vanity ;  and  you  may  not  despair 
of  making  a  point,  even  in  a  priestly  audience,  when  you  intimate 
that  Origen  may  have  regretted  the  irreparable  sacrifice  which  seemed 
tho  permanence  of  his  reformation.  We  all  of  us  have  our  fetisluMy 
and  yet,  by  some  strange  anomaly  in  our  composition,  the 
blindly  we  worship,  the  more  we  enjoy  a  joke  at  their  expense. 
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Unfarhinaielyy  the  post  of  iiie  Pevil's  lawyer  is  not  accessible  to 
<»rdinary  men ;  and  in  these  days  of  progress,  fEdsoly  so  caUed,  it  seems 
doiibtfid  how  far  Rome  itself  may  long  preserve  the  pecoliar  institu- 
tion. It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  talents  which 
would  have  shown  so  conspicaonsly  in  that  elevated  position  need 
not  necessarily  be  wasted  even  in  xxxrc  own  happy  land.  If  you  wish  to 
earn  a  reputation  easily,  the  dovU — ^I  am  speaking  not  in  a  theo- 
logical, but  in  a  practical  point  of  view — is  always  ready  to  retain 
yon  for  bis  counsel.  By  accepting  the  diabolic  brief,  you  can  always 
earn  a  letpntotion  easily,  if  not  honourably.  Your  instructions  are 
vnple,  and  with  a  modicum  of  talent  your  success,  such  as  it  is,  is 
aiidKtely  infallible.  You  have  only  got  to  select  some  person, 
order,  fMoiple,  institution,  or  cause  which  your  fellow-men  have 
long  held  ih  Mteem  and  honour,  and  to  pick  holes  therein  with  such 
skill  as  yon  peaiass.  If  your  critical  faculties  are  small,  you  can 
always  make  up  ^  tbe  deficiency  by  the  strength  of  the  paradox 
yon  endeavour  to  propotoidL  All  students  desirous  of  entering  upon 
the  calling  could  hardly,  I  tUnk*  do  better  than  study  carefully  the 
series  of  articles  which  have  aypoared  of  late  in  the  Saturday 
Beview,  on  liie  subject  of  woman  and  Imt  failings. 

Ihe  Saturday  Review  has  always  beea.  a  sort  of  literary  lion's 
mouth  for  the  reception  of  impeachments  againsi  established  objects 
afworship*     Its  public  likes  the  class  of  articles  toidiichl  allude; 
and  tiierefore  I  can  quite  understand  their  insertion,     dan  journals 
omst  study  class  prejudices  ;  and  the  educated  classes  have  folly  as 
many  whims  and  dislikes  as  any  other.     To  men  of  the  world,  that  ifiy 
to  men  whose  tastes  or  fortunes  have  caused  them  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  phases  of  life,  there  is  something  at  times  exquisitely 
Ubsurd  in  the  manner  in  which  oil  things,  human  and  divine,  aro 
treated  in  the    Saturday  Review,   from  the   point  of  view   of  the 
clever  college  don,  who  belongs  to  a  West-end  club,  spends  his  long 
vacation   on  the  Continent,   and  is  the  accepted  aulhority   of  his 
common-room.    But  still  every  journal  must  suit  its  constant  readers ; 
and  I  no  more  blame  the  Saturday  for  studying  the  weaknesses  of 
university  men,  than  I  blame  the  Beehive  for  speaking  tenderly  of 
Sheffield  unionists,  or  the  Grocers*  (jazette  for  being  hard  upon  co- 
operative stores.     We  must  all  live  ;  and  if  our  public  like  their  Stilton 
high,  we  must  not  object  to  the  presence  of  jmaggots  in  the  repast  we 
provide  for  their  enjo3nnent. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  only  objection  to  dealing  in  the 
caviar  and  pickles  line  of  business  is,  that  the  public  always  require 
fheir  pickles  hotter,  and  their  caviar  more  stinging,  with  each  succes- 
tive  meaL  People  like,  no  doubt,  to  have  their  sensibilities  outraged, 
and  their  feelings  shocked.  But  then  the  worst  is  tiiat  the  number 
of  feelings  and  sensibilities  which  can  be  assailed  is  limited.  When 
yon  lum  libelled  yonr  great-grandmother  one  week,  you  are  com- 
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polled  to  defame  yonr  grandmother  the  next,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up 
the  sensation  ;  and  after  that,  if  you  make  a  hit,  you  are  sure  to  be 
called  upon  to  dissect  your  mother's  frailties  for  the  amusement  of 
your  admirers.  It  is  to  this  painful  necessity  I  attrib.ute  the  last 
series  of  attacks  which  have  made  the  success  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  writers  in  that  journal  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a 
body,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education.  Now  it  always  has  been  a 
tradition,  and,  whatever  may  be  said,  it  still  is  a  tradition  amongst 
English  gentlemen,  to  speak  respectfully  and  affectionately  of  English 
women ;  and  I  will  do  the  Satm^day  Reviewers  the  justice  to  believe 
that  when  they  commenced  the  Devil's  Advocate  duty  they  never 
contemplated  being  brought  to  impugn  the  claims  to  respect  of  the 
class  from  whom  their  own  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  were  taken. 
The  temptation,  however,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  Satur- 
day public  had  grown  tired  of  sneers  at  philanthropy  and  progress ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Beales,  M.A.,  and  the  Penny  Press  had  been 
offered  up  as  victims  on  the  altar  till  the  spectacle  of  their  immo- 
lation had  ceased  to  draw.  The  serial  essays,  after  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler  fashion,  upon  diners-out,  tame  cats,  male  flirts,  and  so 
forth,  had  run  their  appointed  span.  And  so,  in  lack  of  a  better 
subject,  the  Saturday  Review  determined  to  make  a  dead  sot  against 
English  women. 

The  selection  showed  great  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  editorial 
management.  The  Saturday  Review,  as  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  is,  I  should  say,  a  paper  which  numbers  amongst  its  readers  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  female  sex.  Its  politics,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  are  of  an  eminently  feminine  order ;  its  cleverness 
is  just  of  the  kind  which  women  think  very  clever ;  and  its  satire  is 
of  a  calibre  which  women  can  understand  and  appreciate.  A  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  female  nature  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conviction  that  tirades  as^ainst  women  would  And  an  attentive  if  not 
a  sympathic  hearing  from  a  feminine  audience.  Ladies,  like  the 
Americans,  as  described  in  Martin  Chuzzlowit,  are  fond  of  being 
''  cracked  up.**  But,  like  children,  they  would  sooner  be  teased  than 
not  noticed  at  all.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  active  attack  is  a  covert 
compliment  to  their  paramount  influence  and  importance.  Women 
find  no  difficulty  in  pardoning  both  those  who  love  and  thoso  who 
hate  the  sex ;  their  real  objects  of  antipathy  are  thoso  who  neither 
love  nor  hate,  but  are  simply  indifferent.  Moreover,  th^se  satires 
against  classes  are  never  unpopular  with  the  individuals  of  whom  the 
class  is  composed.  Every  single  member  of  the  body  incolpaked 
considers  himself, — ^M.  or  N.,  as  the  case  may  be, — the  briUiaiil 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The  satirest  cannot  turn  to  aa 
unknown  reader  with  the  ''  de  te  fabula  narratur ;  **  and  no  one  wfll 
ever  of  their  own  accord  alter  the  te  into  a  me. 

Granted  the  expediency  of  the  assault,  the  Saturday  Beiinr 
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I  must  also  admit,  been  singularly  happy  in  the  choice  of  an  assailant. 
Iteonld  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  critic  who  would  treat 
the  nibjeet  with  what  Mr.  Raskin  would  call  a  loving  hand.  A 
wrikr  was  required,  who  had  made  the  littlenesses,  foibles,  and 
hamoim  of  respectable  women  his  especial  study ;  but  who  had  not 
i^proached  the  subject  from  the  Lovelace  or  Don  Juan  point  of  view ; 
who  was  ready  to  expose  by  inuendos,  and  defame  by  hints,  without 
eommitting  any  breach  of  conventional  propriety ;  who,  even  while  he 
sneered,  was  never  to  forget  that  he  was  writing  for  a  female  public ; 
whose  whole  mind  was  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  woman 
and  her  weaknesses ;  who  knew  how  to  scratch  with  one  hand  and 
fondle  with  the  other.  Who  this  new  commentator  on  the  eternal 
soljeet  of  woman  may  be  I  neither  know  nor  care  to  know.  With 
hmdaUe  discretion,  a  sort  of  mystery  has  been  observed  about  the 
mthorship  of  this  series  of  misogynist  articles ;  and  part  of  their 
SQceeBS  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  sundry  ladies  of  some 
distinction  have  been  credited  with  their  literary  parentage.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  the  articles,  if  not  masculine,  are  certainly 
not  feminine.  If  a  woman  had  undertaken  to  say  all  the  ill  of 
her  sex  she  could  think  of,  she  would  never  have  qualified  her 
inTeetives  with  so  many  saving  clauses.  Just  as  in  ladies*  novels 
Ae  eharacters  are  always  deep  black  or  virgin  white,  so  a  lady- 
ntinst  would  have  known  of  no  pity  in  her  satire.  Moreover,  no 
woman  could  have  ignored  so  strangely  the  whole  element  of  passion, 
^di  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  lives  of  all  women, — even  the 
Oiost  worldly,  frivolous,  and  conventional. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few  men, — or,  at  any  rate,  vciy  few 
nifin  of  much  ability, — ^would  or  could  have  written  the  papers  in 
question.      The   ''infiniment  petit,"  the   fiddle-faddle,   the   foibles 
^  trifles  of  the  social  aspect  of  female  life,  do  not  attract  or  inte- 
rest men  who  lead  active  lives  in  the  world.     Both  for  good  and 
bf  bad,  other  cares  and  other  thoughts  than  the  consideration  of 
^  merits  or  demerits  of  female   fashions   occupy  the  minds   of 
busy  men.      Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the   author  of  the  articles  in 
^estion  has  given  an  amount  of  study  to  women  hardly  consistent 
^th  the  occupations   of  a   man-like   existence.      His    only   books 
^y  not  have  been  women^s  looks ;  but  he  has  studied  the  books 
^hieh  women  read,  and  the  talk  which  women  talk,  and  the  thoughts 
Whieh  women  think.      Judging,  then,   entirely  from  internal  evi- 
^ci^,  I  should  say  that  the  writer  of  these  papers  must  be  looked 
fcr  in  the  list  of  young  curates.      In  the   words   of  the   French 
pUy,  «  Kourri  dans  le  serail,  j'en  connais  les  detours."     The  secrets 
^  the  gynfBceum  are  open  to  him.     He  has  lived  in  the  harem, 
^'^OQg^  not  of  it.    He  has  suffered  beneath  the  matronly  yoke ;  he 
h^  been  oppressed  by  the  feminine  protectorate ;  he  has  groaned 
^er  the  patronage  of  pious  spinsters  ;  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
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heart  the  mouth  has  spoken.    Moreover  this  theory,  if  it  be  correct, 
excuses  what  to  our  minds  is  the  most  offensive  feature  of  these 
attacks  on  women.     If  their  author  was  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
world,  who  used  words  in  the  same  sense  as  common  people  use 
them,  I  could  not  acquit  him  of  having  wilfully  accused  En^ish 
women  of  being  immodest  and  vicious, — false  wives  and  bad  mothers. 
But  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  clerical  intellect,  as  a 
rule,  knows  of  no  degrees  of  comparison.     There  used  to  be  a  story 
in  my  time  at  Cambridge  of  a  young  curate  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
describing  himself  as  having  been  an  abandoned  sinner,  before  he 
was  converted  to  a  state  of  grace.    At  last  his  self-accusations  became 
80  vehement  that  some  of  his  male  parishioners  catechised  him  as  to 
the  supposed  excesses  of  his  undergraduate  and  unregenerate  career. 
Every  sin  to  which  young  men  are  addicted  was  suggested  in  torn, 
and  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  alleged  reprobate.     It  finally 
appeared  that  the  reformed  prodigal  had  read  a  novel  in  chapel,  and 
played  cards  on  a  Sunday  evening.     In  vain  his  interlocutors  assured 
him  that,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  these  offences,  heinous  as 
they  were,  did  not  justify  his  clum  to  be  called  an  abandoned  profli- 
gate.   To  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  spoke  of  the  time  when  he  lost 
three  and  sixpence  at  loo  as  the  period  when  he  spent  his  substance 
in  riotous  living.     In  much  the  same  way  I  have  noticed  that  our 
clerical  instructors  treat  all  degrees  of  r^n  with  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate censure.    For  the  woman  who  dyes  her  hair,  the  same  condemna- 
tion is  doled  out  as  for  the  ladies  who  would  patronise  Foundling 
Hospitals,  if  such  institutions  existed  in  England.     I  think  it,  there- 
fore, possible  that  the  Saturday  Beviewer,  supposing  him   alway 
to  have  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  really  meant  nothing  more  b 
his  tirades  than  to  assert  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  foUy,  vanity 
and  dissipation  amongst  certain  classes  of  English  women.    If  s 
I  pardon  his  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head. 

But  any  apology  of  this  sort,  which  may  bo  made  for  the  in' 
\-idual  writer,  does  not  apply  to  the  character  and  purport  of 
WTitings.     The  articles  in  question  have  met,  I  admit  fully,  wit 
genuine  and  not  altogether  undeserved  success.     We  have  had  so: 
what  too  much  of  late  of  wholesale  adoration  of  women  and  won 
hood.     The  Poet  Laureate  and  the  Tennysonian  school  have  sc 
example  of  woman- olatry.     It  was  been  the  fashion  to  mssnm 
poetrj',  if  not  in  prose,  that  women  were  necessarily  superior  to 
in  nobility  of  heart,  and  refinement  of  mind,  and  purity  of  dif 
tion.    Woman- worship  has  invaded  not  only  the  pulpit,  but  ai 
science  and  literature  ;  and,  to  confess  the  honest,  simple  tmf 
men  have  grown  rather  weary  of  having  the  exceUenees  of  f 
perpetually  held  up  to  our  adoration.     As  a  matter  of  £mI»  ' 
know  that  men  and  women  are  very  much  alike ;  that  angds 
'household,  whether  male  or  female,  are  extremely 
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eaeh  of  the  two  divisions  of  humanity,  has  its  o^m  fair  share  of  virtues 
and  fiulings,  flEUilts  and  excellences.      Wo  have  grown  tired  of  one 
perpetual  song  oi  praise  in  honour  of  womanhood;    and  we  are 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  our  poetry,  our  literature,  our  art,  might 
be  more  powerful  and  nobler  if  the  necessity  of  toning  down  every- 
thing, BO  as  to  suit  the  conventional  rules  of  feminine  propriety 
were  not  recognised  so  universally  or  obeyed  so  servilely.     It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  thing  to  boast  that  the  literature  of  the  present  day 
is  adapted  for  the  home  reading  of  our  daughters  and  sisters.     But, 
In  return,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  possible  that  our  grandchildren  will 
care  more  for  the  works  which  our  grandfathers  wrote,  and  which 
were  not  adapted  for  circulating  libraries  or  boarding-schools. 

If,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  ''  Girl  of  the  Period  **  had  contented 
ymsdf  with  pointing  out  that  petticoats  and  purity  did  not  neces- 
sarily go  together,  and  that  women  were  by  no  means  the  angelic 
ind  ethereal  beings  which  poets  of  the  Patmore  order  have  been 
teenstomed  to  pourtray,  I  for  one  should  never  have  dreamt  of  pro- 
testing against  the  new  evangel.     I  might  have  thought,  as  indeed  I 
think,  that  the  truth  thus  taught  was  one  recognised  in  fact,  though 
not  in  theory, — ^that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  demolish  seriously 
a  ([raeefhl  conventionality,  which  offended  against  nothing  save  the 
caooDs  of  abstract  veracity.     But  the  self-constituted  censor  of  our 
En^h  women  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  satire.     We  are  told 
veek  after  week  that  the  ladies  of  the  day  study  the  dress,  manners, 
tod  morals  of  the  demi-monde, — that  men  refuse  to  marry  because 
tbey  prefer  ''  the  queens  of  St.  John*s  Wood,  in  their  unblushing 
bnesty,*'  to  ''  their  imitators  and  make-believes  in  Bays  water  and 
Belgravia," — that  we  can  no  longer  pride  ourselves  upon  the  modesty 
ttd  parity  of  our  women, — and  that  the  only  hope  for  England  lies 
^  the  possibility  that  some  miracle  may  replace  the  almost  extinct 
^ed  of  good  mothers. 

Now,  we  fancy  that  we  have  heard  all  this  before.     The  famous 
wmplaint, — 

'*  JEtaa  Parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Noa  nequiores  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem" — 

• 

V  one  which  has  been  repeated  under  many  forms  in  every  ago  and 
*<Hintry  ever  since  the  world  began.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Sarah 
*hon^t  very  badly  of  Bebekah  and  the  young  women  of  her  day, 
^  that  Bebekah,  in  turn,  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Rachel. 
^  stiU  because  the  accusation  has  been  brought  a  thousand  times 
Without  reason,  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  it  is  not  true  in  tho 
thougand-and-one'th ;  and  the  imputation,  as  brought  by  the  Satur- 
^y  Beview,  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one.  The  most  furious  of  tho 
'^^viewer's  tirades  concludes  with  the  remark  that,  '*  it  is  terribly 
^Vuficant  of  the  present  state  of  things  when  men  are  free  to  write 

x2 
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as  they  do  of  the  women  of  their  own  nation.*'  How  far  this  freedom 
is  rightly  exercised,  or  is,  indeed,  employed  by  any  one  save  the 
author  of  this  doleful  lamentation,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire.  I  will 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  gentleman,  who  tells  as,  a 
little  further  on,  that  English  women  '^  have  placed  themselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  masculine  respect,"  is  really  a  representative  writer. 
And  I  do  acknowledge  most  fully  that  the  quarter  in  which  these 
assertions  are  made  invests  them  with  an  importance  not  due  to  their 
intrinsic  weight.  It  is,  indeed,  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only, 
that  I  deem  them  worthy  of  comment,  and,  if  it  may  be,  of  refutation. 

Even  in  these  days  of  universal  statistics  about  everything,  there 
is  no  record  kept  of  the  proportions  of  virtuous  and  non-virtuous 
wives, — of  modest  and  immodest  young  ladies, — of  tender  and  heart- 
less mothers.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to  prove  by  chapter  and 
verse  whether  the  women  of  our  time  are  more  or  less  well-behaved 
than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers.     As  far  as  the  current  litera- 
ture of  an  age  is  any  test  of  its  moral  standard,  I  should  say  thai 
our  own  day  shines  by  comparison  with  any  other  era.      Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  genius  of  our  authors,  but  I  defy  yon  to  nam^ 
any  really  popular  publication  which  is  not  conducted  with  a  decomn^ 
unknown  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  or  to  point  out  a  really  siie« 
cessful  work  of  fiction  which  might  not  be  read  out  loud  in  a  young 
ladies'  seminary.     When,  I  wonder,  in  the  name  of  common  senses 
was  the  golden  age, — the  Arcadian  period  of  English  womanhood  f 
Was  it  in  the  days  when  the  comedies  of  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Afia 
Behn  were  the  delight  of  our  stage  ?     Was  it  in  the  time  when  Swift 
wrote  the  Odes  to  Celia,  or  when  Sterne  told  the  story  of  the  Senfi* 
mental  Journey  ?      Was   it  when  Don  Juan  was  the  rage  of  tiw 
day,  or  when  Lady  Blcssington  was  the  fashionable  novelist  of  the 
period  ?     I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  superior  virtue 
of  our  own  times.     Every  age  has  its  own  vices.     But  I  confess  that 
profligacy  and  dissipation  do  not  seem  to  me  by  any  means  espedellj 
characteristic  of  the  living  generation.     And   of  this   we  may  be 
certain,  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  women  of  a  nation  will  alwftji 
correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  the  man.     '<  As  the  hm- 
band  so  the  wife  is,''  is  a  saying  which  holds  true   as  an  ahnoit 
universal  rule.     Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  certain  instaofieSi 
it  is  notorious  that,  on  the  whole,  the  men  of  the  present  day  u^ 
more  temperate,  more  hard-working,  less  daring  in  their  vices,  if  np^ 
less  vicious,  than  their  predecessors.     If  this  be  so, — and  thai  it  'v 
so  can  hardly  be  disputed, — ^it  would  follow,  almost  as  a  matter 
course,  that  the  women  of  our  time  are  likely  to  be  at  least  as  i 
behaved  as  their  mothers. 

So  much  for  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  case.  I  < 
however,  thai  I  do  not  see  how  the  eulogists  or  the  detnK, 
modem  English  womanhood  are  to  make  out  a  defence  mgffi 
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positive,  irrefutable  evidence.     In  the  long  mn  the  qnestion  comes  to 
a  naatter  of  opinion.    The  reviewer  thinks  that  English  ladies  are  no 
better  than  they  onght  to  be.    I  think  they  are  qnite  as  good  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected.     Both  of  ns,  for  an3rthing  I  know,  may  be  justi- 
fied in  our  conclusions  from  the  premises  on  which  we  argue.     I  may 
have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  my  female  acquaintance ;  he,  on 
his  aide,  may  have  been  as  exceptionally  unfortunate.     But  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  neither  of  us  can  know  but  a  very  small  section  of 
the  dass  about  which  wc  argue.     Of  course,  my  friend,  the  censor, 
asBomes  that  woman  is  an  open  book  to  him, — ^that  he  knows  her  and 
licrways  as  he  knows  the  alphabet  or  the  Apostles*  Creed, — that  he  is 
as  conversant  with  every  phase  of  her  outer  existence  and  inner  life 
88  if  he  were  a  compound  of  Asmodeus,  Don  Juan,  Fouche,  Guy 
Livingstone,  Father  Clement,  and  Madame  Rachel.     But  this  assump- 
tion of  omniscience  is  one  of  the  stock  tricks  of  our  literary  craft, 
and  I,  at  any  rate,   as  an  old  workman,   cannot   be   expected  to 
believe  in  it.    The  first  proof  of  knowledge,  says  the  Greek  sage,  is  to 
know  that  you  know  nothing  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  my  critic  has  yet 
attamed  this  preliminary  phase  of  learning.   The  ladies  I  meet  with  in 
lodety  may,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  exception,  be  Lady  Audleys, 
Becky  Sharpes,  Messalinas,  and  Mrs.  Mannings ;  but  I  don't  know  it, 
ttd  I  don't  believe  my  friend  of  the  Saturday  docs  cither.     Of  all 
the  nunerons  company  of  journalists  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be 
aeqnainied  with,  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  celebrated  perio- 
dical are  the  most  fond  of  talking  about  their  work  in  public.     I  may, 
tWefore,  without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  undue  self-glori- 
fication, assert  that  I  do  know  pretty  well  the  class  of  society  in  which 
Saturday  Reviewers   are   wont  to  relax   their   overtaxed  intellects ; 
>nd  this  much  I  can  confidently  state  that  in  the  salons  of  West- 
bonmia.  South  Kensington,  and  Wimpole-cum-Wigmore-dom  "  girls 
of  the  period  "  are  not  typical  of  the  ladies  at  whose  houses  I  make 
*lwir  acquaintance.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  I  who  write  do  not 
'UX  m  circles  of  sufficient  fashion  and  distinction  to  meet  the  women 
^0  have  supplied  the  reviewer  with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
•*tire.    Marquises  and  millionaires,  I  confess  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
humiliation,  are  not  persons  with  whom  I  habitually  consort.     How  1 
might  be   affected    in    my  estimate   of  womanhood   if    my    name 
H'peared  morning  after  morning  amid  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
^iertainments  recorded  in  the  Morning  Post,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
^y.    But  of  this  I  feel  confident,  that,  in  that  event,  I  should  not 
^iinae  to  be  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Saturday,  or  any  other 
joarnal.    Writers  of  leading  articles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  in 
Belgravian  palaces.   Moreover,  limited  as  my  experience  of  aristocratic 
salons  may  have  been,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  create  an  impression 
in  my  mind  that  if  I  were  to  see  more  of  them  I  should  find  them  as 
doll  and  as  decorous  as  those  of  ordinary  middle-class  society. 
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I  do  not  dispute  for  one  moment  that  there  is  a  section  of  the 
great  London  world  in  which  extravagance,  ostentation,  silliness,  and 
folly,  are  prevalent  to  a  very  marked  and,  perhaps,  novel  degree. 
From  one  cause  or  another,  there  has  been  of  late  years  not  only  a 
great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  fortunes  are  made.     And,  in  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  large  class  whose  fortune  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  growth  in  taste  and  refinement,  and  whose  sole  ambition  is 
to  assert  their  social  rise  in  life  by  imitating  and  exaggerating  the 
follies  and  vanities  of  the  fashionable  world.     Shoddy  is  not  con- 
ducive to  culture  either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New.     And  I  have 
uo  doubt  that  amidst  the  women  of  over-rich  society,  and  of  tha'' 
still  larger  society  which  aspires  to  be  over-rich  without  the  means  i 
support  the  aspiration,  there  is  to  be  found  any  amount  of  folly, 
affectation,  and  vulgarity.     Where  these  qualities  are  found,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  a  very  high  moral  tone  ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  in  this  branch  of  London  society  there  are  "  girls  of  the 
period,"  wives  who  are  unvirtuous  in  talk,  if  not  in  action,  women 
who  look  on  marriage  as   a  mere  pretext  for  undesirable   freedom. 
But  still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  utterly  and  entirely  disbelievo 
that  oven  in  this  semi-fast,  semi-fashionable  society,  can  the  women 
be  fairly  described  in  the  terms  which  the  reviewer  has  applied  to 
them.     The  circumstances  of  my  life  have  caused  me  to  see  a  good 
deal  more  of  society  in  other  lands  than  I  think  is  common  amon^ 
English  literary  men.     I  have  in  consequence  known  something  ol 
societies  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  exists  as  that  which  m] 
critic  would  have  us  believe  prevails  in  English  homes.     AU  I 
say  is  that  the  outward  signs  which  indicate  general  demoralisatio] 
in  lands  where  the  duties  of  married  life  are  habitually  disregaidi 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  wanting  here.     Even,  however,  if  I 
wrong  in  this  estimate, — and  I  will  admit  that  I  do  not  pretend 
the  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  girls  of  the  period  **  which 
Reviewers  appear  to  enjoy, — I  can  feel  no  doubt  that  the  class  r 
which  women  are  to  be  found  to  whom  such  language  as  that  of 
Review  can  bo  applied  with  any  semblance  of  truth  is  not  represent 
tive  of  English  society. 

The  men  of  England  may  be  annoyed  that  such  accusations  should 
made,  but  they  know  the  facts  too  well  to  pay  heed  to  them ;  and, 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  women  all  the  world 
are  by  no  means  very  angry  with  those  who   attack  them: 
understand  the  flattery  which  lies  hid  beneath  the  sneer ;  and 
know  that  the  irritation  of  their  assailant,  like  the  anger  of  a 
spaniel,  can    always  be    subdued   by  alternate  slaps  and 
The  real  gravamen  of  the   charge  consists   in  the  fact  tluii  lb    k 
accepted  as  true  by  foreign  critics,  and  supposed  to  be  gembi  H^T 
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classes  in  this  country  who  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  the 
original  with  the  copy. 

Xhis  being  the  case,  I  own  that  I  find  a  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
language  in  which  such  a  charge  should  be  repudiated.  Speaking 
from  my  own  experience  of  the  world,  I  should  say  that  English 
woman  were  as  well  conducted,  kindly  natured,  affectionate,  modest, 
and  virtuous  as  the  women  of  any  other  nation.  If  I  was  placed 
upon  the  rack,  and  compelled  to  tell  the  truth,  nolens  volens,  I 
might  perhaps  add  that  I  do  not  feci  equally  certain  of  their  being 
the  loveliest,  wisest,  and  most  intelligent  of  their  species.  It  is  not 
in  my  nature  to  go  into  rhapsodies ;  and  I  neither  think  nor  say  that 
my  lellow-countrywomen  are  in  all  and  every  respect  first  amongst  the 
foremost.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  they  are  at  least  as  good  as  their 
neighbours.  They  are  affectionate  sisters,  good  wives,  and  loving 
mothers ;  and  any  one  who  says  aught  to  the  contrary  is  either  igno- 
nnt  or  dishonest. 

Still  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
trtidcs  against  whose  truth  I  enter  my  humble  protest  is  in  some 
viy  a  sign  of  the  times.     The  women  of  our  day  are  not  the  counter- 
ptrts  of  their  mothers.      Times  have   changed,  and   women   have 
ebnged  with  them.     The  old  conception  which  prevailed  till  the  last 
genoation,  that  when  a  woman  had  married  young,  had  kept  her 
home  in  good  order,  had  reared  a  family  of  children,  and  had  lived  in 
Wmony  with  her  husband,  she  had  fulfilled  the  whole  aim  and  object 
tad  purport  of  her  existence,  is  dying  out  of  fashion.     Our  women 
bow  more,  read  more,  think  more,  than  they  did  in  the  good  old 
^ys ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  they  should  be  contented 
^th  the  same  narrow  round  of  pleasures  and  duties.     It  always 
Seems  to  me  that  these  ''  laudatorcs  temporis  acti  *'  are  engaged  in 
^ving  the  insoluble  problem  of  how  to  cat  your  cake  and  have  it. 
If  you  are  to  have  women  who  are  fit  to  share  the  thoughts,  desires, 
^d  aspirations  of  men  in  a  high  degree  of  culture,  you  cannot  also 
Have  women  who  cumulate  the  functions  of  nurse,  housekeeper,  and 
<^ook.     Notwithstanding  the  fashion  for  co-operative  stores,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour  is  the  ruling  one  of  our  day.     In  virtue 
of  that  principle,  we  have  to  a  great  extent  exempted  women  from 
household  and  menial  cares ;    and  by  so  doing  we  have  secured  a 
degree  of  culture  and  refinement  not  compatible,  I  think,  with  any 
very  active  interference  in  domestic  matters.     I  often  wish  that  the 
wiseacres  who  repeat  the  parrot  cry  about  the  happy  time  when  ladies 
cooked  their  own  dinners,  and  mended  their  own  clothes,  and  did 
their  own  marketing,  could  know  something  of  the  family  life  of 
countries  where    women    still   perform   the  duties  I  see  urged  so 
eloquently  upon  their  attention.     In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  wife  is 
still  the  "  good  woman  of  the  house.**     There,  the  ladies  cook  the 
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dinners  Tnth  their  own  hands,  wait  at  dinner  to  a  considerable 
degree,  pass  no  small  part  of  their  time  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
store-room,  and  even  lend  a  hand  at  the  wash-tub.  I  do  not  dispnte 
the  fact  that  if  you  wish  your  women-kind  to  be  only  a  superior 
description  of  upper  servants,  you  had  better  seek  for  them  in  these 
patriarchal  climes.  But  even  the  courage  of  a  Saturday  Beviewer 
would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  marrying,  or  living  with,  these  *'  brave 
housewives.*'  As  a  rule,  I  am  afraid  you  must  say  that  the  excellence 
of  w^omen  as  housekeepers  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  excellence 
as  intellectual  companions.  I  do  not  say  that  a  clever  educated 
woman  may  not  keep  her  home  comfortable,  and  her  household  in 
good  order,  and  bring  up  her  children  excellently.  Intelligence  and 
organisation  will  supply  the  place  of  personal  labour  and  constant 
supervision.  But  I  do  say,  that  if  the  nursery,  and  the  kitchen,  and 
the  laundry  are  to  be  considered  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
women's  energies,  it  is  idle  to  imagine  they  can  also  bo  ideal  com- 
panions for  the  drawing-room  and  the  study.  Persons  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily  papers  must  be  aware 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  advertisements  emanating  from  ladies 
who  desire  to  fill  the  position  of  housekeeper  to  a  single  gentleman  or 
widower.  The  advertisers  of  the  one  class  describe  themselves  as 
domesticated  and  fond  of  cooking ;  the  other  base  their  pretensions 
on  being  musical  and  agreeable  companions.  The  distinction  thus 
drawn  appears  to  me  representative  of  modem  womanhood^ — ^to  apply 
to  wives  equally  with  housekeepers. 

In  these  remarks  of  mine  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  modem 
theories  of  woman's  mission,  which  find  favour  with  Mr.  Mill  and  the 
advocates  of  female  sufirage.  In  this  respect  I  own  honestly  I  am  a 
weak-kneed  reformer.  If  women  were  to  get  votes,  or  even  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, I  don't  know  that  the  world  would  bo  much  the  worse ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  world  would 
be  much  the  better ;  and,  therefore,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  very 
well  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  But  common  honesty 
compels  me  to  confess  that  I  believe  women  were  created  for  other 
objects  than  bearing  children,  and  that  I  doubt  whether  when  a 
woman  has  married  a  husband  and  made  his  home  comfortable  she 
has  done  all  which  God  or  man  have  a  right  to  expect  of  her.  Bui 
my  wish  is  now  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  purely  masculine  stand- 
point. Looking  at  the  great  woman- question  from  the  male  point  of 
view,  I  hold  that  wx  are  unreasonable  in  expecting  that  English  ladies 
should  unite  the  inconsistent  merits  of  the  intellectual  companion  and 
the  bustling  housekeeper. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  this  tiatt- 
sition  period,  during  which  women  are  emerging,  as  a  daait  frna 
the  kitchen  and  store-room  into  the  study  and  library,  will  not  to 
attended  with  a  great  amount  of  extravagance  and  absordily.    AbA 
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tlufl  phase  will,  nndonbiedly,  afford  good  scope  for  small  social  satire 
of  ihe  ordinary  Saturday  Eeview  calibre.  There  is  room  for  any 
mmiber  of  pretty,  twaddling  essays  about  aesthetic  women,  push- 
ii^  women,  little  and  big  women,  Papal  women,  women  in  orders,  and 
80  OIL  This  class  of  articles  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  literary 
produetions  as  the  sermons  against  crinoline,  the  invectives  against 
iuur-dye,  the  denunciations  of  tight  lacing,  which  appear  from  time  to 
tme  in  the  daily  press.  They  are  not  very  wise  or  very  profound, 
nor  perhaps  in  the  best  of  taste ;  but  they  are  written  for  women  to 
read,  and  women  like  to  read  them  ;  and  they  have,  and  are  expected 
to  have,  about  as  much  practical  influence  as  the  tirades  in  favour  of 
the  sweet  innocent  white  muslin  dress  of  young  girls  in  the  bygone 
time  which  Madame  Fargueil,  attired  in  silks  and  satins  and  diamonds, 
used  to  deliver  nightly  in  the  '^  Famille  Bcnoiton,"  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  gallery.  No  sensible  man  would  think  of  criticising  this  class 
of  literary  essay,  any  more  than  he  would  think  of  denouncing  the  pretty 
Kttle  pictures  in  Punch,  of  young  gentlemen  flirting  with  the  young 
hdies  they  are  about  to  marry,  which  form  the  delight  and  charm  of 
the  "  girls  of  the  period."  For  my  ovm  part,  I  am  not  amused  by  a 
Aetch  of  a  little  child  asking  the  gentleman  who  has  just  kissed  her 
vby  he  does  not  kiss  cousin  Sissy  too ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  people 
iho  can  be  so  amused  cannot  be  depraved  or  demoralised.  You  might 
tt  well  accuse  a  man  of  being  intemperate  because  he  was  partial  to 
ginger-beer,  or  of  being  a  gambler  because  he  liked  playing  cards  for 
counters. 

I  should  wish,  therefore,  that  the  critic  whose  utterances  I  have 
criticised  in  turn,  might  tell  us  whether  he  really  meant  to  accuse  the 
women  of  our  day  of  anjrthing  more  than  vanity  and  folly.  If  not, 
He  ranks  at  once  amidst  that  great  class  of  \yritcrs  who,  from  time 
^  time,  have  sharpened  their  wits  upon  the  foibles  of  the  female  sex. 
Bttt  if  he  meant  more  than  this, — if  he  understood  the  purport  which 
Ks  words  conveyed, — if  ho  intended  to  imply  that  our  English 
Women  were  immodest,  heartless,  and  vicious,  I  deem  him  to  have 
ottered  a  very  foul  and  base  libel,  which  it  behoves  men,  even  more 
^  women,  to  protest  against  loudly.  That  English  women  have 
"Wilts  no  candid  judge  would  pretend  to  deny.  How  far  these  faults 
^e  due  to  defective  education,  to  unequal  social  conditions,  or  to 
natural  qualities,  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any 
positive  opinion,  and  on  which  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  express 
^y  opinion.  But  this  I  may  truly  say,  that  the  faults  are  of  the 
^  rather  than  the  heart.  No  man,  I  think,  can  have  lived  much 
^t>road  without  having  a  very  genuine  affection  and  regard,  and 
•tnost  reverence,  for  the  women  of  our  own  land.  They  may  not  be 
^  wisest,  they  are  not  perhaps  the  most  lovely  of  their  sex ;  but 
^ey  are  true  wives,  affectionate  daughters,  kind  sisters,  tender  and 
lovbg  mothers.     Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  but  the  exceptions 
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seom  to  me  to  be  very  few  relatively.  I  have  known  a  great  xnan] 
Englislimen  who  respected  very  little,  and  believed  in  very  little 
but  I  have  hardly  known  one  who  did  not  place  an  implicit  tmst  in  thi 
goodness  of  the  women  of  his  home.  It  would  indeed  be  an  evi 
day  for  England  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  our  country 
women  should  be  spoken  of  habitually  in  the  terms  which  the  Saturday 
Reviewer  has  thought  himself  justified  in  applying  to  them.  Whei 
such  language  has  been  used,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
Women  can  always  hold  their  own  in  the  contest  wi&  their  critics.  I 
every  English  newspaper  were  to  go  on  writing  articles  about  the  ex 
travagance  of  female  attire  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  year,  they  woul< 
not  lessen  by  a  single  item  the  milliners'  bills  which  will  come  da< 
next  Christmas.  But  the  case  becomes  di£ferent  when  the  attack  ii 
levelled,  not  against  fashions,  but  against  reputations.  And  it  argnei 
ill  for  the  condition  of  a  country  when  men  hear  the  women  who  an 
near  and  dear  to  them  libelled  without  resenting  the  insult.  It  ie  foi 
that  reason  I  have  entered  this  protest  of  mine. 
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No.  n.  THE  ANGLO-ROMANS. 


SoMK  great  phUanthropist, — ^I*m  not  sure  it  was  not  Martin  Tapper, 
— once  said,  *'  What  should  we  have  done  with  oar  saperflaoas  Irish 
if  America  had  not  heen  discovered  ?*' 

It  was  in  thinking  over  this  great  fact  that  a  very  startling  prohlem 
presented  itself  hcfore  me,  and,  like  a  stordy  beggar,  woald  not  go 
'mihoat  compolsion.  The  problem  was  this : — What  is  to  become  of 
those  emigrant  English  who  winter  annaaUy  in  Rome,  and  who 
now  are  excluded  from  the  Holy  City  by  the  combined  terrors  of 
Bftptd  Zooaves,  Antonelli,  Garibaldians,  explosive  shells,  detonating 
newspapers,  and  percussion  cigars  ? 

For  years  back,  a  certain  class, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  certain 

cUsses, — of  our  countrymen  have  paid  their  winter  visit  to  Borne  with 

&  laudable  regularity.     There  was  a  sprinkling  of  Ritualistic  folk,  who 

foved  to  coquette  with  Popery,  who  aflfected  draperies,  and  were 

*^dicted  to  altar-cloths,  and  who  took  very  kindly  to  the  poetry  of 

^gious  worship,  as  evidenced    in  incense  and   displayed  by  wax 

^Pers;  but  yet,  with  all  these,  wouldn't  quite  go  over  to  Rome. 

^oy  took  their  Romanism  as  draymen  do  their  porter, — half-and- 

^^9 — and  they  found  it  agreed  with  them. 

These  people  really  liked  Rome.  It  lifted  them  out  of  the  common 
^iformity  of  daily  life,  and,  so  to  say,  dramatised  existence  to  them ; 
^kich,  as  they  were  very  ordinary  humdrum  sort  of  folk  for  the  most 
^'^,  was  no  small  boon.  They  were  not  indeed  on  the  stage,  nor  of 
*^^  company,  but  they  were  privileged  to  stroll  behind  the  scenes, 
^4  to  stand  by  the  flats,  and  talk  to  a  supernumerary ;  and  all  of  um 
)*'ho  have  tasted  that  blissful  enjoyment  at  the  Haymarket  may 
^agine  the  delight  it  conferred  when  the  piece  was  played  at  St. 
"*^^ter*s,  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  company. 

Next  after  these  came  a  few  fashionable  leaders,  who,  believing 
^Wt  the  world  consists  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  people,  all 
*old,  know  they  will  surely  see  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  that  number 
S^thered  together  at  Rome  to  speculate  on  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
Reason  at  home,  and  wonder  where  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
odd  are  then  hibernating.  These  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Bull  breed. 
They  are  rich,  dignified,  and  well-mannered.  They  pay  liberally  at 
hotels,  and  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  livery-stablemen  and  ciceroni. 
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Third  in  order  are  the  small  English,  not  como  exactly  for  economy, 
— ^the  day  for  that  is  long  hygone, — ^bnt  come  to  perform  a  line  of  their 
own  denied  to  them  at  home,  and  give  themselves  a  winter's  experi- 
ence of  exaltation  and  excitement,  such  as,  in  a  condensed  form,  people 
experience  by  inhaling  nitrons  oxide.  This  seems  too  bold  a  simile, 
bnt  it  is  not.  The  round  game  of  high  life  enacted  by  these  persons 
is  just  as  unreal,  just  as  absurd,  and  to  a  spectator  just  as  amusing, 
as  any  lecture-room  under  the  laughing-gas. 

These  folk  have  their  evening  parties,  their  soirees  dansantes,  their 
receptions,  their  drives,  with  refreshments  from  Spielman^s, — so  won- 
derfully like  the  real  article  that  a  careless  observer  might  not  detect 
the  difference.  They  dash  their  company,  too,  with  foreigners  like 
their  betters,  and  if  they  have  not  got  red  stockings,  they  secure  a 
pleasant  sprinkling  of  purple  ;  and  monsignori  with  gold  crosses  and 
very  soft  eyes  give  a  wonderful  flavour  to  the  tone  of  a  society 
whose  aboriginal  members  came  from  the  prairies  near  St.  John's 
Wood  and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Regent's  Park. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  motley  multitude,  unclassed  and  unclassable. 
The  young  fellow  who  has  got  six  months'  leave  before  he  joins  the 
909th  at  Athlone  ; — the  other  lad  who  has  an  unlimited  conge,  having 
been  plucked  at  the  last  competitive  examination.  Then  there  are 
the  three  elderly  ladies  who  travel  with  one  maid,  four  dogs,  and 
a  vctturino.  There  are  the  young  ladies  who  come  out  to  study 
sculpture,  and  wear  blouses  and  manly  hats,  and  try  to  ride  like 
Miss  Hosmer.  I  do  not  speak  of  Yankees,  who  are  legion,  but  who 
are  no  more  like  our  own  people  than  a  star\'ed  Apennine  sheep 
is  like  a  browsing  Southdowner  or  a  plethoric  Cotswold. 

And  now,  will  any  one  tell  me  what  is  to  become  of  these  and  their 
fellows  ?  Into  what  regions  are  they  to  wander  ?  What  Canaan  of 
gossip  and  tea  fights,  penny  whist  and  halfpenny  scandal  is  open  to 
them  ? 

Some  one  once  grew  eloquent  and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  fox- 
hunting over  the  graves  of  the  Csesars,  and  tally-ho-ing  within  ear- 
shot of  the  Forum.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Timmins  finds  an 
added  flavour  in  his  champagne  as  he  sips  it  beside  the  tomb  of 
Metclla,  and  detects  a  higher  excellence  in  his  Allsopp  as  he  blows  its 
froth  over  the  Tarpeian  rock.  There  is  no  den3ring  it,  but  with  all 
our  newfangled  discoveries, — our  railroads  and  telegraphs,  our  photo- 
graphies and  American  notions, — our  ancestors  had  much  that  they 
have  not  transmitted  to  us.  There  was  a  time  when  grapes  grew  in 
Madeira,  and  men  made  wine  thereof ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
Home  was  a  fine  place  to  winter  in,  and  Bull  for  a  few  hmidnd 
pounds  could  swell  it  there  to  his  heart's  content.  In  thpae  dtjt 
there  were  no  sbirri  to  spy  into  your  writing-desk,  nor  a  nrrrotpolieD 
to  dog  your  outgoings.  You  ran  no  risk  of  being  potted  by  i^ 
or  ripped  by  a  regenerator  of  Italy.    You  had  nothing  to 
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cardinal  secretaries,  French  generals,  nor  Carbonari ;  and  I  must  say 
Bily  waSy  as  they  say  of  the  babies,  very  good  when  she  was  asleep. 

0  for  that  dear  old  time  of  intolerance  and  ignorance  when  no- 
body isked  for  justice,  or  thought  himself  badly  used  if  denied  it  I 
0  for  the  happy  days  when  liberty  was  treated  like  leprosy,  and  men 
pot  in  strict  quarantine  who  had  caught  it !  0  for  the  pleasant  era 
wlwn  one*s  letters  were  opened  at  the  post,  and  you  felt  that  your 
jojB  and  sorrows  were  sympathised  with  by  those  who  had  never  so 
maeh  as  seen  you  !  Not  that  all  these  have  gone  so  completely  that  no 
traces  of  them  remain.  Far  from  it.  The  police  minister  but  a  couple 
of  months  ago  showed  our  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Odo  Bussell,  *<  a 
touch  of  his  quality,"  and  people  who  take  certain  liberal  English 
newspapers  know  how  carefully  the  Holy  College  selects  for  trans- 
mission and  delivery  only  such  as  contain  no  contaminating  doctrines. 

And  yet  we  would  willingly  accept  all  these  things  and  more,  could 
ve  only  secure  a  secondo  piano  in  the  Via  Babuino,  or  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Rome  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
British  nature.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  place  that  stimulated  the 
hearty  downright  indignation  of  our  natures,  and  enabled  us,  as  I  once 
heard  a  very  diminutive  curate  observe,  '^  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.'* 
It  was  so  spirited  to  go  and  preach  against  purgatory,  where  the  whole 
population  rather  thought  well  of  it ;  and  it  was  so  courageous  to  our 
]ffigh  Church  people  to  play  with  fire,  to  fiirt  with  saint- worship  and 
eottomes,  and  never  be  led  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles !  This 
playing  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  with  the  Pope  was  vastly  amusing  to 
our  Bitualists,  though  now  and  then  his  Holiness  did  catch  a  stray 
paraon  and  carry  him  off  triumphantly  to  his  fold. 

All  this,  alas, — all  this  is  now  over  and  done  for.  Borne  is  no  more 
than  Mexico.  Once  more  I  ask, — ^What  are  we  to  do  with  our 
^•frequenting  Britishers  ?  Is  it  a  case  for  compensation  ?  I 
declare  I  think  it  about  as  just  as  the  Alabama  claim.  What  if  Lord 
Stanley  were  to  propose  a  Congress  to  determine  what  recompense 
skoold  be  afforded  the  British  public  for  the  loss  of  the  vested  right 
iiKome,^-of  the  privilege  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  of  abusing  the 
Pope  and  condemning  his  doctrines  ?  It  was  a  fine,  healthful,  chcer>' 
piirsnit, — a  grand  antibiliary,  and  highly  conducive  to  that  noble 
^86  of  self-esteem  by  means  of  which  Britains  feel  "  they  never 
^  be  slaves." 

These  Rome-hunters  were  a  perfectly  distinct  class  from  oil  the 
other  English  travellers.  You  knew  them  at  a  glance.  They  had 
lone  of  the  vulgar  fiippancy  of  the  Bhine  tourist ;  nor  were  they  like 
^  thiek-shoed  Knickerbockerists  you  met  in  the  Obcrland.  You 
«ould  even  distinguish  them  from  other  loungers  in  Italy.  They  had 
^  steadfastness,  that  air  of  purpose  about  them,  which  showed  there 
^88  a  goal  before  them  and  a  fixed  object ;  and  how  they  despised 
*D  that  lay  between  them  and  their  destination !     Even  at  Florence 
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they  gave  you  to  perceive  that  they  only  halted  to  take  breaUi.  They 
looked  in  at  the  Pitti  and  the  Uffizzi  like  people  who  felt  thai  these 
were  but  trifles  to  what  was  before  them.  They  lounged  throogh  the 
Galleries  with  that  condescending  look  we  see  people  assmne  wha 
peep  in  at  a  children's  party  on  their  way  to  a  ball.  They  were  bland, 
— ^very  bland  ;  a  touch  of  gentle  melancholy,  perhaps,  stole  over  their 
features  as  they  saw  these  poor  Florentine  creatures  so  happy  with 
their  Uffizzi,  and  so  pleased  with  their  Pitti. 

How  consistently  they  told  you  on  the  very  briefest  acquaintance 
that  they  were  not  going  to  stop  there  I  How  ingeniously  they  let 
you  know  that  they  had  been  to  do  Fiezole,  the  San  Miniate,  the 
Campanile,  and  the  gates  of  Ghiberti,  all  to  show  that  they  were 
John  Hurraying  a  place  they  never  meant  to  abide  in !  And  how 
innocently  they  inquired  if  the  Amo  was  always  so  empty,  and  the 
Cafe  Doney  so  full ;  if  the  balls  at  the  palace  were  always  so 
raffish,  and  if  the  bankers  invariably  cheated  you  in  the  exchanges  ? 
When  they  entered  into  society  at  all,  they  did  so  like  people  who  look 
in  at  a  servants*  ball, — half  condescension,  half  curiosity, — ^as  thon^ 
they  wanted  to  see  how  '' Jeames"  took  out  his  partner,  and  how 
Mary  Anne  did  her  ''  trois  temps.*'  Not  that  in  reality  the  tone  of 
Roman  society  was  in  itself  very  Attic  or  exalted.  The  assumption 
was  simply  the  tyranny  of  the  people  who  **  went  further.**  The 
man  who  has  been  at  the  ''  sixth  cataract  **  is  a  despot  for  life  over 
him  who  has  never  gone  beyond  the  fifth. 

Even  when  they  talked  politics,  how  they  separated  themselves 
from  the  things  that  pertain  to  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  and  bore  only  on 
Victor  Emmanuel !  Thoy  soared  into  the  higher  regions,  where  Popes 
write  pastorals  and  cardinals  plot  schemes  of  state.  And  how  the 
grandeur  of  eternal  interests  made  such  small  questions  as  taxation, 
revenue,  national  defences,  and  national  independence  shrink  up  in 
their  view  to  utter  littleness  ! 

Such  was  the  man  who  went  to  Rome,  and  who  can  go  there  na 
more.  And,  I  would  ask,  in  what  orb  of  creation  is  he  now  to  dispJay 
those  great  gifts  of  his  ?  Rome  was  the  Mecca  of  Cockneys,  and 
where  are  they  now  to  turn,  with  their  fervour  for  statuary  and  their 
horror  of  saints, — their  devotion  to  art  and  their  detestation  of  what 
has  preserved  it  ? 


MAT)AME  DE  SEVIGNie. 


Is  the  whole  "  Memoirs  History  '*  of  Franco  no  one  realises  so 
esKntially  our  type  of  a  lady  as  Madame  de  Sevigne.  We  come  in 
contact,  amid  the  pleasant  and  varied  walks  of  this  delightful  literary 
gudeOi  with  every  development  of  female,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Bsneciited  or  ne^ected  qneens,  like  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Queen 
Ghnde;  gaudy  mistresses,  like  Montcspan  and  Dnbarry;  proud, 
ignorant  princesses,  like  Madame  la  Palatine ;  wicked  beauties,  like 
the  Coanteas  de  Soissons ;  aspiring  attendants,  like  Laure  Concini ; 
ad  many  an  ambitions  fool,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  who, 
ittamiiig  the  object  of  their  ambition,  lose  it  as  soon  as  won  by 
■ntal  incapacity  to  retain  it.  We  jostle  lovely  sinners,  often  de- 
nb^ng  into  lovely  saints,  like  Agnes  Sorel  and  La  Yalliere ;  and 
V8  meet  with  real  saints,  like  Madame  Guyon,  whose  austerities  fill  one 
lith  horror.  We  turn  a  comer,  and  we  find  sovereigns  indifferent 
to  murder  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power,  such  as  Isabelle  de  Bavicrc 
tnd  Christina  of  Sweden ;  while  in  niches  and  shrines  wc  discover 
heroines  and  martyrs,  such  as  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Marie  Antoinette  ;  but 
Bowliere  in  this  fair  pleasaunce  do  we  find  the  typo  of  the  perfectly 
wdL-bred  and  accomplished  lady  so  truly  developed  as  in  Madame  de 
Sevigne. 

Her  mind,  her  language,  her  writings,  are  all  imbued, — saturated, 
>o  to  speak, — ^with  good  breeding.  Her  lively  piquant  wit,  her  gentle 
M&e,  have  a  perennial  charm,  because  she  is  always  natural,  and 
>Mver  degenerates  into  the  Gallic  vice  of  exaggeration.  All  situations, 
Mdg,  excitements  of  life  find  her  fortified  with  what  may  be  called 
tto  religion  of  society.  There  are  no  indications  that  her  constant 
teif-restraint  was  dictated  by  true  piety,  but  her  social  religion 
ifeded  an  admirable  substitute.  Naturally  worldly,  addicted  to 
^Wt  life,  and  therefore  prone  to  the  scandal  of  that  scandal-loving 
Period,  she  checks  the  prurience  of  her  charming  pen,  and  turns 
Uie  shafts  of  malice  to  gentle  pleasantry.  The  fine  tact  and  native 
itfoement  of  her  mind  form  an  alembic  which  turns  all  into  gold, 
'Oidmg  a  new  interest  to  the  political  intrigues  and  to  the  vicious 
*i^ciety  of  that  day ;  and  this  is  done  by  the  skill  with  which  she 
^iBipQiates  every  awkward  detail.  None  but  a  lady  "  pure  et 
■"ttple"  can  even  touch  the  pitch  of  that  period  without  defilement ; 
tftd  the  mere  &ct  that  she  should  have  been  both  a  keen  observer 
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and  exact  chronicler  of  contemporary  events,  vividly  reproducing 
with  most  delicate  touch  a  society  containing  such  ingredients  as 
Scarron,  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  and  her  own  dissolute  cousin,  Bossy 
Babutin,  proves  her  to  have  possessed  a  power  quite  peculiar  to 
herself.     With  what  a  charm,  too,  she  invests  the  individual  woman ! 
How  we  sympathise  with  her  in  the  girlish  ardour,  the  enthusiastic 
admiration,  she  feels  for  her  dissipated  husband !     How  we  long  to 
bear  her  company  in  her  enforced  solitude  at  Les  Hochers ;  how  we 
share  her  inevitable  disappointment  when,  afker  a  few  years  of  happi- 
ness, she  comes  to  realise  his  unworthy  character  I    Nowhere  does 
she  violently  or  openly  blame  him.      Her  truly  refined  instinct 
shrinks  from  publicly  exposing  this  grievous  domestic  wound.    Bat 
one  perceives  gradually  that  the  light  has  faded  out  of  her  life,  and 
that  the  treasures  of  her  love  are  now  devoted  to  her  children. 
Although  from  her  high  rank  and  extraordinary  mental  gifts  she  is  a 
Personage  at  that  flaunting  and  impure  Court, — ^handsome,  singnlarly 
attractive  in  conversation,  intelligent  and  reflned  beyond  her  age,  and 
known  as  an  ill-used  and  neglected  wife,  yet  never  for  a  moment,  spite 
of  the  amorous  persecution  she  underwent  for  years  from  her  mad 
cousin,  Bussy  Rabutin,  does  scandal  attach  to  her  name.   A  most  raie 
distinction  was  this  in  a  society  where  the  moral  code  was  so  ill-defined 
that  the  reigning  monarch,  like  Jupiter,  was  accepted  as  god  as  w^ 
as  king,  and  possessed  the  power  of  granting  plenary  indulgence  for 
every  crime  committed  and  for  every  criminal  inculpated  by  his  act  1 
Now  and  then  the  coquetry  of  the  woman  peeps  out  in  her  own 
pleasant  way,  but  it  is  for  the  daughter  or  the  son  that  she  desires  to 
fascinate,  never  for  herself.    And  how  we  all  know  and  love  that 
daughter  with  a  ifeeling  almost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  her  mother ! 
With  what  interest  we  dwell  on  each  detail, — how  she  is   sitting 
for  her  portrait,  how  she  is  indisposed,  or  how  her  husband  loves 
tennis,  at  which  game  he  excels.      How  hard  we  feel  it  that  such 
beauty,  such  talents  should  be  banished  in  distant  Provence  f     How 
we  hope  that  every  fresh  letter  will  bring  us  news  that  she  has  a 
Court  appointment  t     How  we  moan  over  her  ill-health,  and  see  with 
the  keen  mother's  eye  that  her  beauty  fades,  and  that  she  grows  tbin 
and  pale !     How  our  hearts  go  forth  into  joy  and  gladness  when 
parent  and  child  are  to  meet !     How  we  picture  the  scene, — the  stftMy 
castle  of  Grignan,  standing  on  a  broad  plateau,  crowning  one  of  those 
low  arid  hills  peculiar  to  Provence,  overtopping  the  town,  a  grand  and 
noble  edifice,  of  which  few  were  spared  by  the  Revolution.     Grignsiii 
like  the  magic  palace,  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  raised  by  Apollodoraiii 
with  its  walls,  and  Gothic  towers,  and  bastions,  and  buttresseSy  m 
ready  either  for  defence  or  for  delight,  but  withal  strangely  nndeini 
bare  of  trees  and  shade,  torn  by  the  tempest,  and  baked  yellow  Irfflhi 
son.     Without,  it  had  braved  many  centuries  of  mistral,  and 
the  dazzling  sunsets  of  ages.  Within,  the  great  conrtyazd 
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irithrieUy-dresBed  attendants,  for  great  is  the  pomp  and  vast  the  riches 

of  the  goyemor,  who  represents  King  Louis.    To  the  right,  through 

a  fine  Gothic  areh,  a  wide  flight  of  marhle  steps  leads  to  the  great  hall 

ibovOy — ^to  a  confusion  of  emblazoned  windows,  blazing  in  the  southern 

gammer,  glitiering  armour,  banners  borne  in  the  crusades,  tapestry, 

earring,  pictures,  and  statues.     Here,  again,  are  marshalled  powdered 

ItequeyBy  waiting  to  conduct  the  guests  through  long  suites  of  saloons 

stretehing  beyond,  all  glittering  with  mirrors,  gilding,  painting,  and 

brocades.    Beyond,  in  an  octagon  boudoir,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  a 

diiiaiit  turret,  sits  the  expectant  daughter,  mistress  of  this  wondrous 

ciiUe.    Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  has  passed  many  a  week  between 

Pftris  and  Grignan,  accompanied  by  La  Mouse  and  Corbinelli,  pauses 

not  in  instant  to  observe  anything.  Looking  neither  right  nor  left,  she 

nuhefl  forward,  that  mother  of  mothers,  and  clasps  her  daughter  in 

ha  anna.     Why  should  these  two  ever  part  ?    Why  should  so  unique 

ilovB  "ever  sever  ?  "      Well  for  posterity  it  did,  or  we  should  never 

lunre  known  that  bright  particular  jewel  in  modem  Hterature,  Madame 

ie  Sevigne'a  Letters. 

But  we  must  now  say  something  of  her  life,  rather  than  indulge 
(slj  in  a  panegyric,  although  in  this  slight  sketch  we  desire  to  dwell 
CD  her  private  more  than  on  her  social  career,  observing  her  rather  as 
**Hotr6  Dame  de  Livry,*'  and  the  recluse  of  Les  Bochers,  than  either 
the  brilliant  Frondeuse, — familiar  with  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
B  link,  literature,  or  politics, — or  the  master-mind  of  the  **  pre- 
deoses  *'  of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  or  the  careful  chapcrone  of  a 
bentiM  daughter. 

Her  maiden  name,  Rabutin  Chantal,  reminds  us  that  she  was 
gnnd-daughter  of  the  foundress  of  the  Visitation,  the  friend  of 
St  Francois  de  Sales,  canonised  on  somewhat  doubtful  grounds. 
Botthe  so-called  saint,  Madame  de  Chantal,  not  including  family 
Action  among  her  list  of  pious  duties,  took  no  heed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  early-orphaned  child,  who  was  thrown  entirely  on  the  benevo- 
k&ee  of  her  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  whom  she  has  taught 
poiterity  to  know  and  love  for  her  sake  as  the  ''bicnbon."  Her 
niidence  with  him  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  four  leagues  distant  from 
htiBy  doubtless  fostered  that  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  so  prominent 
i&  her  writings.  As  a  girl,  she  describes  herself  as  sitting,  pen  in 
Itt&d,  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees,  scenting  the  honeysuckles, 
Hid  intermpted  by  the  singing  of  the  nightingales.  In  manners  and 
'  pmm  she  was  gay  and  spirituelle,  fresh-complexioned,  and  golden- 
i>iired,  rather  than  orthodoxly  handsome.  Her  bright  nature  looked 
oat  oC  her  laughing  eyes,  and  captivated  her  contemporaries  much  in 
the  same  way  as  her  wonderful  style  captivates  posterity.  Her  wit 
*&d  originality  were  hereditary,  for  she  was  bom  a  Rabutin  Chantal, 
and  even  the  pedantry  of  her  early  friends.  Chaplain  and  De  Menage, 
ortheafEeotations  of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  failed  to  injure  her 
i        VOL,  n.  y 
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iasto.  Beforo  and  after  her  maiTiage  she  was  intimately  conneo' 
with  Madame  de  Hambouillet  and  her  daughter  Julie,  and  ea 
attracted  attention  in  that  singular  group  of  litterateurs  and  i 
ladies  assembled  around  them  in  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  wh^ 
mission  was  to  cultivate  virtue  in  an  age  of  immorality,  introdi 
delicate  feeling  and  a  refined  diction  when  swearing  and  coa 
expressions  were  the  mode,  and  to  raise  men  of  letters,  philosophy 
and  savants  to  their  proper  level  in  polite  society. 

Moliere,  who  never  shared  in  these  Attic  festivals,  has,  in  ke 
sarcastic  verse,  so  covered  this  whole  fraternity  with  ridicule  that : 
regenerative  work  which  it  really  accomplished  in  humanising  Paris 
society  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  When  Moliere  cari 
lured  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  its  task  was  already  accomplish' 
and  its  influence  was  declining.  Platitudes  and  affectation  had  d 
placed  good  taste  and  propriety  of  language ;  the  precieuses  W( 
grown  old  ;  the  litterateurs  had  written  and  spoken  their  bet 
and  the  shadows  of  the  past  gathered  fast  in  those  once  brillii 
saloons.  But  in  former  days,  when  Henri  Quatre,  along  with  la  ht 
Gubricllo  and  a  dozen  beauties  more  fair  than  wise,  scandalised  Fran 
— when  Louis  XIH.,  victimised  by  the  political  and  social  tyranny 
Bichelieu,  in  the  dreary  days  of  the  Fronde,  utterly  neglected  \ 
organisation  of  a  Court  and  courtly  society,  and  ignored  both  Ute 
ture  and  Utorary  men, — ^when  great  ladies  and  mighty  heroes  sp< 
their  time  in  playing  at  revolution, — then  the  Hotel  de  Ramboni] 
stepped  in  to  supply  a  social  want,  and  largely  influenced  manne 
literature,  and  reputations.  The  prt'cieuscs  who  assembled  there, 
almost  all  women  of  the  highest  rank, — gloried  in  bearing  this  mii< 
ridiculed  name.  Precieuse  was  then  accepted  in  its  literal  sense, 
'*  precious," — and  conveyed  in  this  single  word  the  very  perfect] 
of  womanhood, — dignified  and  graceful  manners,  a  well-cultivai 
mind,  natural  gifts,  and  extreme  propriety  of  conduct, — the  wh 
haimonised  by  unalterable  tact  and  good  taste.  In  its  palmy  days 
social  power,  the  association  tolerated  no  uneducated  or  disrepolai 
members,  though  the  rejected  candidates  might  be  of  the  high 
rank;  neither  the  divine  JuHe, — who  required  twelve  years  of  cod 
ship  from  the  Duke  of  Montausier  to  reconcile  her  to  marriage, — ^e 
Lcr  refined  mother,  the  Marquise  de  Bambouillet,  would  hsrve  p< 
liiitted  the  smallest  impropriety  either  of  conduct  or  expressioii. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  whose  tastes  were  formed  in  this  lefiD 
atmosphere,  learnt  from  it  that  social  religion  of  good  taste  whiek 
remarkably  distinguishes  her  while  living  at  a  Court  fiunoos  for  pNd 
gacy ;  and  thus  preser\'ed  her  purity  in  a  position  of  ertuftOtJins 
temptation.  One  can  well  understand,  however,  the  riiiimih  Tii 
which  the  Bambouillet  circle  was  looked  on  when  it  euM.  lor 
opposed  to  the  brilliant  freedom  and  daring  inimanliif;tfir|iit  % 
of  Louis  XIV., — ^who  actually  daied  to  drive  fiom  him 
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dii^nee  the  divine  Jolie,  then  Duchess  of  Moutausier,  for  a  too  strict 
n^ervinoBi  over  that  royal  preserve, — ^the  maids  of  honour  I  Flechier, 
howevar,  in  tiie  funeral  sermon  of  this  same  duchess,  still  dared  to 
eoIogiBe  thai  Hi-used  lady  under  her  poetical  name  of  Arthemise,  and 
to  eaU  on  his  hearers  "  to  rememher  with  veneration  those  saloons 
whare  talent  was  purified  and  virtue  rewarded/' 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  anomaly  that  a  style  so  natural,  coupled 
with  such  extraordinary  powers  of  reading  and  describing  character, 
flJiouId  have  distinguished  Madame  de  Sovigne,  formed  as  she  was  in  a 
school  so  antagonistic  to  individuality  or  purity  of  style,  however 
lespectahle  for  purity  of  principles.  Her  mind  was  free  and  original 
ia  no  eomznon  degree,  and  her  girlish  musings  in  the  forest  of  Bondy 
ud  the  park  of  Livry  seem  to  have  impressed  her  with  a  pervading 
love  of  nature,  and  saved  her  from  the  glaring  affectations  of  a  pre- 
deose,  either  in  style  or  in  manners.  At  the  Hotel  de  Eambouillct  sho 
Dflt  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  already  noted  among  the  young  nobles  of 
the  day  for  his  extravagance  and  inconstancy.  In  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
even  the  exclusiveness  of  this  sanctuary  of  virtue  was  not  proof 
igUDst  the  general  corruption,  and  men  and  women  appeared  in  the 
nftOe  who  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  earlier  days.  When  only 
eic^bteen  Mademoiselle  Babutin  de  Chantal  became  the  wife  of  Do 
8fi?igne,  a  selfish  voluptuary,  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  her.  He 
m  a  man  steeped  in  the  vices  of  the  time,  yet  with  enough  charm 
of  person  and  polish  of  manner  to  create  in  her  heart  a  passionate 
lore,  which  he  was  too  libertine  and  volatile  either  to  cultivate  or 
iBoprocate. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  he  introduced  her  to  Les  Hochers, 
that  ehanning  retreat  in  the  depths  of  Brittany  which  she  has  taught 
na  to  know  so  well,  and  where  at  intervals  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
]i&  was  passed.     She  came  afterwards  to  love  it  dearly  as  the  scene 
of  those  brief  days  of  married  happiness,  when  life  appeared  to  her 
joong  and  fresh  as  her  own  hopes,  the  birth-place  of  her  children,  the 
placid  home  to  which  sho  retired  when  weary  of  Court  intrigues  and 
political  struggles,  and  where,  finally,  she  came  to  meditate  on  death 
smid  the  woods  she  had  planted.     Her  husband^s  conduct  rapidly 
degenerated  from  coldness  and  neglect  to  open  infidelity.  A  scandalous 
intrigue  he  had  formed  with  the  notorious  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  became 
poblie.    Ninon  at  least  was  free  from  the  vice  of  rapacity,  for  she 
ivfiised  every  present  he  ofiered  except  a  ring.     But  when  she  was 
banidied  firom  Paris  by  Anne  of  Austria,  on  account  of  her  profligacy, 
other  and  less  scrupulous  mistresses  brought  the  reckless  De  Sevigno 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.     Madame  de  Sevigne's  uncle,  the  Abbe  do 
Coulanges,  insisted  on  his  niece  obtaining  a  legal  separation  of  pro- 
perty £Dr  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  children.    Even  that 
fittHryzqurobate  TaUemand  dee  Beaux  calls  out  shame.    ''  Sevigne," 
■Mkji  bsy  "  was  a  bad  man ;  he  ruined  his  wife,  who  was  the  most 
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charming  woman  in  Paris."  Eventually  this  unwoiihy  hnsband  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel,  caused  by  a  scandalous  intrigue  with  Madame  de  Gontran, 
a  well-known  Aspasia  of  the  day,  upon  which  the  C3mical  Tallemand 
remarks,  '^  that  he  disapproved  De  Sevigne's  taste,  as  he  should  have 
much  preferred  his  wife."  She  was  at  Les  Hochers  when  the  news  of 
the  duel  reached  her.  The  loving  woman  flew  to  Paris,  but  her 
husband  was  already  dead.  Her  grief  was  as  vehement  as  it  was 
durable ;  and  in  the  depth  of  her  distress  she  condescended  so  far 
as  to  beg  Madame  Gontran  to  give  her  some  of  his  hair  and  a  porti*ait. 
Years  afterwards,  meeting  his  antagonist,  the  Chevalier  d*Albret,  she 
fainted  away.  Yet,  short  as  was  the  actually  married  portion  of  her 
life,  the  blighted  love  of  which  her  husband  was  the  object  cast  a  perma- 
nent shadow  over  her  whole  career.  She  allowed  no  second  marriage 
to  endanger  her  peace,  but  in  the  very  heyday  of  womanhood  devoted 
herself  to  her  children  and  the  re- establishment  of  a  fortune  materially 
injured  by  De  Sevigne's  selfish  extravagance.  The  perfectly  well-bred 
indifference  with  which  she  learnt  to  receive  the  addresses  of  the  great 
men  of  her  age  shows  how  inflexible  was  her  will  when  her  judgment 
and  her  inclinations  coincided.  No  vulgar  ambition  could  tempt  her 
refined  nature,  and  she  courteously  received  and  declined  the  pressing 
admiration  of  the  hero  Turenne,  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, — ^brother  of  the 
great  £!onde, — of  the  ostentatious  Fouquet ;  and  also  of  her  cousin,  the 
seductive  Bussy  Rabutin,  who  constantly  and  persistently  endeavoured, 
but  always  unsuccessfully,  to  inscribe  her  name  among  his  many  eon- 
quests.  Not  the  least  amusing  episode  of  her  life  is  connected  with  this 
clever  but  eccentric  man.  He  had  been  intended  by  family  arrangement 
to  become  her  husband,  but  at  that  time  contemptuously  refused  her 
hand.  Becoming  deeply  sensible  of  his  mistake,  when  she  was  no 
longer  free,  he  professed  for  her  boundless  admiration,  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  her  love  on  the  plea  of  her  husband's  unworthiness.  Their 
near  relationship  and  the  frank  aflcction  of  familiar  intercourse  offered 
him  every  facility.  Bussy,  more  and  more  in  love  with  his  Tascin^ting 
cousin,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  her  husband  as  well 
as  her  own.  He  was  often  present  when  painful  domestic  scenes 
displayed  the  brutality  of  De  Sevigne.  He  sympathised  with  her ;  he 
deplored  her  husband's  infidelities  ;  he  maliciously  related  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  inflame  her  resentment,  and  finally  offered  to 
become  a  mediator.  Perfidious  Bussy !  His  fair  cousin,  adoring  lier 
young  and  innocent  truant  lord,  contrasting  her  cousin's  tender 
devotion  and  sparkling  wit  with  the  harsh  neglect  and  silent  contempt'^ 
of  her  husband,  readily  accepted  his  good  offices.  When  he  was  , 
able  to  inform  her  that  all  Paris  knew  that  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  WM  lupr 
rival,  and  while  he  listened  to  her  passionate  indignation,  he  so  litUi 
derstood  her  character  as  to  conceive  the  happy  moment  was  eomi^jik 
he  could  change  friendship  into  love.  He  returned  home,  and  adilip 
to  her  a  letter  in  which  he  very  skilfully  expresses  Yam^i 
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**Lore  me,  dear  cousin,*'  ho  says,  **  and  I  will  help  you  by  lonng 
yon  to  revenge  yoorself  all  yonr  life  long."  This  letter  fell  into  the 
Imids  of  De  Sevigne,  and  Bussy  was  forthwith  banished  from  the  house 
by  the  mntaal  desire  of  husband  and  wife.  Bussy,  thus  defeated, 
became  both  desperate  and  enraged.  He  publicly  abused  her  iu  his 
*'  ffistoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,"  publishing  all  her  letters,  and 
relating  every  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  Again  his 
mood  changed,  and  in  humble  contrition  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
begging  for  a  pardon  which  she  most  generously  accorded  him.  But, 
if  cold  in  love,  she  was  most  warm  in  friendship,  a  fact  which  is  proved 
by  the  vivid  interest  she. dared  to  take  in  the  trial  of  that  victim  to  the 
caprice  of  princes,  the  unfortunate  Fouquet.  None  of  her  letters  are 
more  simple,  graphic,  and  touching  than  those  written  during  his  trial : 
tnd  yet  the  style,  so  apparently  unstudied,  was,  like  all  perfection,  tbo 
essence  of  art,  for  we  know  that  she  was  from  girlhood  carefully 
bbitnated  to  composition.  There  is  little  eventful  in  her  own  career 
except  its  remarkable  social  success.  Her  wonderful  pen  that  ^^  trotted 
over  the  paper  "  reproduces  every  public  event  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
HV.,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde  down  to  the  remarkable 
dominion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  over  the  aged  monarch,  ^vith  such 
graphic  yet  playful  simplicity,  that  the  reader  forgets,  in  her  vivid 
descriptions,  that  she  herself  was  but  a  spectator.  Absent  or  present, 
ber  whole  life  was,  like  her  letters,  dedicated  to  her  daughter,  Madame 
deGrignan.  **To  read  your  letters  and  to  write  to  you,"  she  says, 
"are  the  final  objects  of  my  life.  Everything  gives  place  to  you.  To 
bre  as  I  love  you  makes  everj-  other  feeling  frivolous." 

St.  Simon,  in  his  Memoirs,  mortifies  us  greatly  bj'  speaking  of 
Madame  de  Grignan  as  cold  and  reserved,  **  but  little  worthy  of  her 
inother*s  idolatry."  If  so,  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  maxim ; — 
** one  loves  and  the  other  allows  herself  to  be  loved."  Madame  do 
ScATgne's  life  was  passed  almost  entirely  at  Paris,  at  Livry,  or  at 
Les  Bochers  in  Brittany,  with  rare  visits  to  her  daughter  in  Provence. 
No  other  Frenchwoman  has  ever  described  the  vie  de  province  so 
'enthusiastically,  or  has  so  loved  her  woods,  her  gardens,  and  hor 
fields.  She  leaves  the  Court  to  find  actual  companionship  in  tlu' 
trees  she  planted,  in  the  walks  she  planned,  in  the  hills,  the  rocks  of 
Brittany.  When  alone  at  Les  Rochers,  or  visiting  her  uncle  the 
Abbe  de  Gonlanges  at  Livry,  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  she  forgets 
l^tois,  the  Court,  the  world, — all  save  her  daughter, — in  adoration  of 
uatore.  The  triumphs  of  the  mouth  of  May,  the  nightingale,  the 
^^amikt  and  cuckoo,  first  ushering  spring  into  the  woods,  are  to  her 
BMve  glorions  than  the  victories  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  In  the 
^otonm  she  passes  whole  days  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  appropriate  all 
that  she  can  of  the  departing  season,  as  one  hangs  over  the  death- 
W  of  a  dying  friend.  She  grudges  every  hour  of  **  those  fine 
wyatallised  days  of  autumn  when  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold." 
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There  is  a  kind  of  Pantheism  in  her  worship  of  natore  when  she 
writes  of  her  silent  friends  the  trees,  their  gratefdl  shadow,  their 
delicious  perfome,  their  delicate  tangle  linked  with  eglantiiie  and 
ivy,  the  running  hrooks,  and  harmony  of  hirds.  *'  Let  me/*  she 
says,  writing  from  Yichy,  whither  she  had  gone  to  drink  the  waters, 
'*  hnt  he  solitary,  and  I  shall  be  content  if  I  may  only  enjoy  this 
charming  scene,  the  river  Allior,  the  goats,  the  peasantry  dancing  in 
the  fields.  Give  me  this,  and  all  the  world  may  leave  me.  The  country 
will  cure  me."  It  was  the  same  at  livry,  when  Horace  Walpole 
visited  her  and  describes  in  his  letters  "the  charming  pavilion 
built  for  her  by  her  uncle,  with  its  gardens  and  wooden  bridges, 
where  she  usually  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  courier  and  her  danghter*6 
letters."  But  Livry  was  but  Paris  in  the  country.  Her  true 
Thebaide  was  Les  Bochers,  where  an  absolute  and  almost  stem 
solitude  awaited  her.  There  she  indeed  lived  with  her  own  thoughts, 
alone  with  herself,  and  with  rich  store  of  memories  hung  like  fsided 
garlands  upon  every  tree,  shading  like  passing  clouds  the  surrounding 
lulls,  deepening  each  rocky  glen,  murmuring  in  every  hill-side  stream. 
Here  she  came,  a  young  and  loving  wife,  and  was  too  often  left 
solitary  and  neglected  by  an  unworthy  husband.  Here  her  cfaildTett 
were  bom,  and  here  she  came  to  know  the  pleasures  and  anxieties  <^  a« 
mother.  Here  she  passed  her  retirement  as  a  widow,  and  here 
was  sought  out,  flattered,  and  admired  as  the  brilliant  and  celebrate^B 
marquise.  The  place  was  knit  up  with  her  whole  Ufe.  "  How 
I  look,"  says  she,  '*  at  my  dear  Bochers,  at  my  walks,  my  gardens  j 
my  boudoir,  my  books,  my  rooms,  without  a  bursting  heart*" 
There  are  happy  memories  ;  but  some  recollections  are  so  fresh  an»>. 
so  bitter  I  can  scarce  bear  them." 

''  I  am  launched,"  says  she,  "  into  this  life  without  my  own 
sent,  and  I  must  quit  it  too.  How  shall  I  go  ?  Where  ?  By 
exit  ?  When  ?  "  In  those  dogmatic  days,  which  led  up  to  the  persecw-^: 
tion  of  Port  Boyal  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
might  be  called  somewhat  of  a  heretic.  Perhaps,  when  she 
Madame  de  Grignan  exchanged  confidences,  it  was  well  that 
was  not  listening.  Indeed,  her  daughter  laughingly  calls  her  a! 
In  return,  Madame  de  Sevigne  admires  her  daughter's  patience 
having  passed  two  entire  hours  with  a  Jesuit  without  diiipiifii  i  i 
Her  sympathies  are  all  for  Port  Boyal ;  she  does  not  care  for 
rosary,  and  in  the  chapel  she  builds  at  Les  Bochers  the  altar 
sanctified  with  a  most  unorthodox  dedication,  ^'Soli  Deo  hi 
ot  gloria."  Very  rank  heresy  indeed!  "I  belong,"  says 
'*  neither  to  God  nor  the  devil.  This  troubles  me,  but,  entro 
it  is  only  natural.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  devil,  beoaoie  I 
God,  and  have  an  innate  principle  of  belief.  I  do  not 
God,  beeanse  his  law  is  hard,  and  I  eannot  condemn 
destraetion.     I  am  a  tepid  Christian,  of  whom  there  wt%-^* 
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iiiimber» — a  circumstance  which  does  not  alarm  me  as  I  sympathise 
iritii  them.  Yet  we  know  God  hates  them,  and  so  I  must  alter  and 
refonn;  but  it  is  difficult.*'  The  fact  was,  her  sincere  and  candid 
mind  found  no  affinities  in  the  superstitious  dogmatism  of  the  age. 

"I  have  found  my  woods  extraordinarily  hcautiful  and  sad,"  she 
writes  to  her  daughter.  ''All  the  trees  you  remember  small  arc 
grown  up  into  large,  straight  timber,  with  a  delicious  shade.  They 
are  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  I  feel  I  write  of  them  with  a  maternal 
pride.  Bemember  I  planted  them  all,  and  that  I  knew  them,  as 
Monsieur  Montbazon  said  of  his  children,  'not  bigger  than  that.' 
The  solitude  here  is  made  expressly  for  day-dreaming.  The  foliage  is 
much  greener  than  at  livry ;  whether  it  is  the  rain,  or  the  nature  of 
the  soily  I  know  not,  but  there  is  no  comparison." 

One  absolutely  sees  her,  on  a  fine,  clear  autumn  day,  walking  staff 

in  hand,  with  a  light,  quick  step,  through  the  grille  enclosing  the 

eomrtyaid,  towards  the  alleys  named  by  her  Infinite,  or  Solitude, 

her  iaee  radiant  and  smiling,  carrying  a  book,  —  Tasso,  perhaps, 

or  Ifontaigne, — followed  by  a  servant  armed  with  an  umbrella.     Not 

t  sound  breaks  the  silence  around ;  a  few  leaves  drop  softly  down  on 

the  firesh  turf,  and  the  sun  slants  through  the  trees,  making  here  and 

there  a  golden  mist;  a  squirrel  leaps  from  branch  to  branch  and 

sends  away  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  alarmed  at  the  moving 

figsre  beneath.      By-and-by  she  reaches  one    of  the  picturesque 

ptvilions  she  has  built, — the  Capucino  perhaps, — where  she  stops 

vid  rests,   reading  the  while  ;    then   she  wanders   on   to  another 

•nd  farther  retreat,  and  we  lose  her  when  the  sun  sets  and  the 

day  darkens,  as  she  passes  into  the  deeper  shadows  beyond.     Her 

hsi  visit  to  Les  Bochers  breathes  a  certain  sadness.     She  is  old,  and 

has  become  rheumatic  ;  and  for  the  first  time  she  is  dull.    She  cannot 

five  with  nature  as  she  used.     '*  My  child,"  writes  she,  ''it  is  in- 

ctedible  how  sad  and  insipid  the  days  are ;  they  pass  away,  and  time 

irith  them.     God  knows  what  also  passes  away.     Ah !  let  us  not 

tliink  of  it.     Yet  I  do  think  of  it  all  the  same."     The  shadows  of 

death  are  already  gathering  around  her,  kind  and  gentle  lady,  and  sbo 

bows  it. 

But  as  if  no  memory  of  sufiering  was  to  be  associated  with  her 

liome,  death  comes  to  her  far  away  in  distant  Provence  whilst  visiting 

lier  daughter.     In  1690  she  left  Les  Bochers  for  the  last  time,  and 

^was  seized  at  the  castle  of  Grignan  with  malignant  small- pox.     Her 

daoghter,  her  idolised  daughter,  was  under  the  same  roof,  but  left 

lier, — 0  shocking  and  appalling  ingratitude ! — to  die  almost  alone.  Nor 

^d  this  much-adored  child  even  bid  her  a  last  farewell.     Her  kindly 

and  floeial  spirit  passed  away  in  solitude.     She  was  buried  at  Grignan 

binder  the  shadow  of   the  huge  feudal  castle,  feu*  from  her  homo, 

-^vided  from  every  friend,  "  a  stranger  in  a  far  land." 


A  NICE  CORRESPONDENT ! 


'*  The  glow  and  the  glory  are  plighted 
To  darkness,  for  evening  is  come ; 
The  lamp  in  Glebe  Cottage  is  lighted, 

The  birds  and  the  sheep-bells  are  damb ; 
I*m  alone,  at  my  casement,  for  Pappy 

Is  summoned  to  dinner  at  Eew ; 
I*m  alone,  my  dear  Fred,  but  I*m  happy, — 

I'm  thinking  of  you. 

"  I  wish  you  were  here  ;  were  I  duller 

Than  dull,  you*d  be  dearer  than  dear, — 
I  am  dress*d  in  your  favourite  colour, — 

Dear  Fred,  how  I  wish  you  were  here ! 
I  am  wearing  my  lazuli  necklace, 

The  necklace  you  fastened  askew  ! 
Was  there  ever  so  rude  or  so  reckless 

A  darling  as  you  ? 

''  I  want  you  to  come  and  pass  sentence 
On  two  or  three  books  with  a  plot : 
Of  course  you  know  "  Janet's  Repentance  : 

Fm  reading  Sir  Waverley  Scott, 
The  story  of  Edgar  and  Lucy, — 

How  thrilling,  romantic,  and  true  ! 
The  Master, — his  bride  was  a  goosey, — 

Beminds  me  of  you. 


"  To-day,  in  my  ride,  I've  been  crowning 
The  Beacon  whose  magic  still  lures. 
For  up  there  you  discoursed  about  Browning,- 

That  stupid  old  Browning  of  yours : 
His  verve  and  his  vogue  are  alarming, 

I'm  anxious  to  give  him  his  due  ; 
But,  Fred,  he's  not  nearly  so  charming 

A  poet  as  you. 
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"  I  have  heard  how  you  shot  at  the  Beeches, 

I  saw  how  you  rode  Chanticleer, 
'    I  have  read  the  reports  of  your  speeches, 
And  echo*d  the  echoing  cheer  : 
There's  a  whisper  of  hearts  you  are  breaking, — 

I  envy  their  owners.     I  do ! — 
Small  man-el  that  fashion  is  making 

Her  idol  of  you. 

*<  Alas  for  the  world,  and  its  dearly 
Bought  triumph,  and  fugitive  bliss ; 
Sometimes  I  half  wish  I  was  merely 

A  plain  or  a  penniless  Miss : 
But,  perhaps,  one  is  best  with  a  measure 

Of  pelf ;  and  I*m  not  sony-,  too, 
That  I'm  pretty,  because  it*s  a  pleasure. 

My  dearest,  to  you. 

"  Your  whim  is  for  frolic  and  fashion, 
Your  taste  is  for  letters  and  art ; — 
This  rhjrme  is  the  common-place  passion 

That  glows  in  a  fond  woman's  heart : 
Put  it  by  in  a  dainty  deposit 

For  relics, — wo  all  have  a  few ! 
Some  day,  love,  they'll  print  it,  because  it 

Was  \\Titteu  to  you." 

F.  L. 


ON  FISHING. 


A  NUMBER  of  persons,  aping  Dr.  Johnson,  are  prone  to  sneer  at  oar 
sport  npon  the  waters, — *'  a  stick/*  qnoth  they,  ''  with  a  fly  at  one 
end  and  a  fool  at  the  other,** — and  so  the  angler  and  his  pastime  are 
summarily  dismissed  by  men  who  neither  understand  him  nor  his 
vocation.  Were  enemies  of  angling  less  ignorant  they  would  be 
tolerant  of  the  sport,  for  there  is  more  in  the  art  of  fishing  than 
meets  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer ;  indeed,  the  mere  catching  of 
a  basket  of  fish, — all  the  looker-on  can  see  in  the  sport, — is  perhaps 
the  smallest  part  of  the  gratification  derived  from  a  day  spent  by  the 
river- side,  which  an  enthusiastic  fisher  has  said  is  a  recreation  that 
ought  only  to  be  permitted  to  good  men.  As  it  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  be  an  angler,  neither  is  it  given  to  some  other  men  to  be 
truthful  interpreters  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  that  may  be^ 
derived  from  a  sport  which  has  existed  since  the  painted  aborigine 
of  early  Britain  transfixed  their  fish  with  a  bone  spear. 

Nothing  that  is  very  new  can  be  said  about  the  method  of  angling.  ^ 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  art,  and  is  still  pursued  after  the  mod^J 
that  prevailed  when  Isaak  Walton  wandered,  rod  in  hand,  in  th».K 
flowery  meads  that  border  the  river  Lea.  Anglers,  like 
must  be  bom  to  their  vocation.  Many  works,  and  some  of 
excellent  books,  have  been  written  on  the  pastime, — about  it,  and 
praise  of  it, — but  no  book  that  has  been  written,  from  Walton 
Francis,  will  make  an  angler.  Indeed  the  best  anglers  are  those  wl 
have  learned  to  fish  from  necessity.  Vain  man  may  encase  his  bo< 
in  the  regulation  suit  of  Tweeds,  and  expend  much  money  on 
upholstery  of  the  art,  but  he  will  never  by  so  doing  lure  the  speckli 
trout  from  its  home  in  the  waters.  All  the  books  he  may  read 
not  enable  him  to  do  this.  The  ragged  gipsy  from  the  hillside  ei 
campmcnt,.with  an  extemporised  rod,  to  which  may  be  fastened  a 
of  common  string,  with  perhaps  a  bent  pin  to  hook  the  fish,  will 
far  more  execution  than  a  regiment  of  the  guys  who  pretend  theyi 
fishers,  yet  wholly  fail  in  their  endeavours  to  deceive  the  fish ; 
then,  angling  to  the  gipsy  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  at  an  early 
ho  learns  instinctively  where  to  find  a  trout,  and  how  to  get  it  into 
possession.  As  in  shooting  there  are  battues,  where  the  birds 
frightened  into  flocks,  and  grounds  where  the  pheasants  are 
into  the  veriest  tameness,  so  in  many  places  there  are  ntrotoliMi 
protected  water  well  filled  with  fish,  in  order  that  certain  p60| 
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have  an  opportunity  to  think  themselves  mighty  iishers.  But  one 
fish,  however  small,  ingeniously  lured  from  that  water  in  which  it  had 
its  salnnd  home,  is  worth  a  basketful  taken  from  a  preserve  where 
the  toimalB  are  only  stored  for  capture.  In  France  the  fishermen  of 
Brittany  sow  their  sea  fishery  grounds  with  cod  roes  to  attract  the 
nidine  to  their  nets,  but  in  Scotland  the  sailors  can  take  sprats  in 
milfions  without  a  lure  of  any  kind.  Men  sit  in  a  punt  on  the  Thames 
delighted  if  after  an  hour  or  two's  work  they  obtain  a  few  dace  or 
gojgeon,  the  water  having  been  previously  strewed  with  some  kind  of 
groond  bait.  That,  of  course,  is  liot  angling  any  more  than  shooting 
ift  a  battue  is  sport.  A  salmon  angler  sneers  at  such  fishers  in  the 
ttme  way  that  a  highland  deer-stalker  would  sneer  at  'Me  sport "  of 
tn  elaborately  got  up  Frenchman  shooting  the  little  birds  that  chirrup 
ID  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Hie  true  angler  is  a  man  of  parts ;  he  hath  virtues  which  are 
either  awanting  in,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  cultivated  by,  other  men , 
ie  18  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  patience,  endurance,  and  observation ; 
lie  is  slow  to  anger,  and  is  full  of  resources ;  he  is  generally  a  man 
enjoying  rude  health,  unselfish,  careless  of  the  pleasures  that  delight 
other  men,  and  anything  but  the  fool  depicted  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Ilia  followers.   We  have  a  few  extracts  about  angling  in  our  common- 
place-book, redacted  from  the  utterances  of  men  who  have  been  great 
at  Iniixig  the  fish  from  the  water.     One  of  these  is  to  the  efiect  that 
fiiyhiTig  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  recreations  that  men  can  pursue. 
*^The  motion  of  the  rod,"  says  this  writer,  ''gives  to  the  whole  body, 
but  especially  to  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  much  strength  and  power." 
^e  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  chiefly  unsuccessful  anglers,  men  who 
liave  failed  in  the  art,  that  abuse  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  men 
^who  £ul  to  become  great  actors  abuse  Macready.     "  To  be  a  suc- 
^essfol  salmon-fisher,*'  we  are  told  by  another  disciple  of  Walton, 
^<  involves  a  large  amount  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  strict  atten- 
^%ian  to  the  minutia)  of  the  art.     A  deficiency  in  one  point,  though  you 
'may  be  proficient  in  all  other  details,  will  cause  a  nullity  of  the 
"whole."     Good  anglers  are  keen  critics  of  details,  and  take  a  pleasure 
in  ftt«wi^iTig  personally  to  all  those  little  things  that  dandy  fishers  get 
done  hy  deputy.     Your  real  fisher,  too,  has  a  soul  above  hunger ;  a 
ennt  of  bread,  a  mouthful  of  cheese,  and  a  dram,  are  all  he  wants, 
and  even  this  small  refreshment  is  unwillingly  partaken  of,  if  the  fish 
be  in  a  ''  taking  "  mood.     Never  mind ;  his  fast  converts  into  a  feast 
thfi  amplest  of  fare,  hunger  affords  him  a  fine  salad,  the  temporary 
mi  given  to  the  stomach  is  good  for  the  constitution,  and  the  decided 
dttnge  of  scene  from  pent  city  to  open  country  is  a  tonic  that  is  worth 
temlHng  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  obtain  : — 

"Though  sluggards  deem  it  bnt  an  idle  chase, 
And  marvol  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair 
The  toilsome  way  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
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Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  &ir. 

And  life  that  hloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share.*' 

The  mighty  angler, — the  triton  among  the  minnows, — is  un- 
doubtedly he  who  tackles  the  great  sahnon  of  the  Norwegian  fiords, 
or  the  man  who  can  run  down,  now  and  again,  to  the  salmon  rivers 
of  Wales  or  Scotland ;  but  as  we  cannot  all  be  giants  in  the  art,  there 
must,  we  fancy,  be  fellows  to  represent  **  Patience  in  a  punt,  smiling 
at  a  perch."  It  is  not  the  vocation  of  excry  man  to  sweep  the  Tay 
or  the  Severn,  and  now  and  again  land  a  thirty-pound  salmon.  Great, 
very  great  indeed,  is  the  diflference  between  the  active  waters  that 
flow  amid  the  hills  and  dales  of  Scotland  or  Wales,  and  the  sluggish 
and  muddy  streams  that  slowly  meander  through  many  of  the  flat 
meadows  of  England.  They  necessitate  different  kinds  of  angling, 
and  by  parity  of  reasoning  different  kinds  of  anglers ;  the  fish  also 
being  different,  taking  on  the  impress  of  its  peculiar  food  and  habi- 
tation. But  it  is  not  meet  for  a  member  of  the  craft  to  sneer  at  his 
brethren,  because  they  have  not  the  chance  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves amid  the  mountains  of  the  far  north. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  good  anglers  frequenting  the  Thames, — 
men  who  ought  not  to  be  sneered  at, — and  we  know  that  traditions 
are  handed  do\vn  among  these  fishers  of  mighty  trout  and  other  giant 
fishes  that  have  been  captured  in  that  famous  river ;  and  some  day 
the  sport  may  bo  renewed, — some  day,  when  the  waters  of  the  might}* 
stream  are  no  longer  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  towns  near  which 
it  flows, — some  day,  when  the  salmon  courses  up  the  silent  highway, 
and  the  artificially- bred  trout  and  ombre  chevalier  sport  in  the  purified 
waters.     Then  we  shall  see  the  old  stuffed  trout  and  perch  of  the 
**  Angler's  Arms  "  renewed,  and  have  again,  we  sincerely  hope,  a  race 
of  Waltons  wandering  on  the  flowery  meadows.     We  have  fished  a 
bit  of  the  Thames  water,  and  have  taken  an  occasional  pike,  not  to 
speak  of  abounding  roach  and  barbel.     There  are  fine  haunts  on  the 
Thames  for  '*  the  wolf  of  the  waters,"  as  that  river  pirate  and  cannibal 
the  pike  may  be  designated, — beautiful  spots  of  deep,  clear,  and  pel- 
lucid water,  fringed  with  green  verdure,  where  lies  this  terrible  scourge 
of  the  river  waiting  for  prey, — ^places  that  an  innocent  troutling  or 
lazy  perch  deem  all  too  beautiful  to  be  inhabited  by  a  devil.     But 
the  fiend  is  waiting  there ;  and  just  when  the  trout  is  gambolling  in 
fancied  security,  or  the  perch  is  lazily  lunging  at  an  opportune  worm, 
the  pirate  dashes  out  of  his  lair  and  makes  them  prisoners.     Con- 
sidering that  the  Thames  is  so  near  St.  Paul's,  and  so  accessible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  populous  city,  it  is  wonderlUl 
that  there  are  fish  left  in  it.     Most  rivers  that  are  near  a  eiigr  10 
quickly  emptied  of  their  finny  population.     It  is  wonderful  indf-  '"*^^ 
find  how  populous  with  fish  the  Thames  still  is,  especially  in  aii         ft 
of  the  carp  family ;  in  fact,  the  speciahty  of  this  great  riv) 
as  anglers  are  concemedy  is  that  it  abounds  in  members  of 
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fimiiy.  Perch,  too,  are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  jack  as  well,  not  to 
speak  of  the  silver  eel,  and  that  host  of  minor  fishes  which  scientific 
an^ten  only  value  as  bait  for  the  tritons  of  the  scene.  After  all, 
Thanes  anglers  are  not  so  greedy  for  small  fry  as  the  pecheurs  who 
haunt  the  banks  of  the  Seine  about  the  Quay  D'Auteil,  to  whom  min- 
nows or  infantine  fish  of  any  kind  are  a  godsend,  to  be  quickly  trans- 
fixed to  a  frying-pan.  Eels  are  angled  for  industriously  in  the  Seine, 
or  rather  are  groped  for  in  the  mud,  and  speedily, — having  under- 
gone that  traditionary  preparation  which  we  have  all  heard  about, — 
figore  on  the  tables  of  the  neighbouring  cheap  restaurants  stewed  in 
claret,  or  otherwise  prepared  to  tempt  the  appetite.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  business  of  angling  and 
cooking  is  carried  on  in  the  little  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; 
bat  still,  although  the  twin  operations  of  capture  and  cooking  are  quick 
enough,  they  do  not  nearly  approach  the  rapidity  of  Lord  Lovat's 
plan.  This  nobleman,  it  is  said,  used  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
to  light  a  fire  at  the  brink  of  a  salmon  leap  at  Kilmorack,  on  the  river 
Beaoly ;  and,  placing  upon  it  a  kettle,  quietly  wait  till  a  fish,  in  its 
laodable  endeavours  to  reach  the  shallow  upper  streamlets,  would 
precipitate  itself  into  the  boiling  water,  and  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  or  so  become  done  to  a  nicety.  Thus  he  enjoyed  his  salmon, 
as  he  thought,  in  perfection.  We  never  tasted  a  fish  so  cooked,  but 
ve  have  more  than  once  partaken  of  the  veritable  Tweed  kettle,  pre- 
ptred,  as  was  said,  from  a  recipe  handed  down  from  the  ancient  monks 
of  Melrose,  who  were,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  extremely  fond 
ofgoodli\'ing: — 

"  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gudc  kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted ; 
Nor  wanted  they  gude  beef  and  ale, 
As  lang's  their  neighbours'  lasted." 

The  pretty  kettle  of  fish  just  referred  to  is  prepared  by  crimping 
the  animal  the  moment  it  is  captured  and  killed,  when,  after  cleaning 
uid  catting  it  into  slices,  it  is  boiled  in  a  strong  pickle  or  brine  till 
it  he  thoroughly  done  ;  and  then  eaten,  sans  ceremonie,  without  any 
other  relish  than  a  portion  of  the  sauce  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  serve  any  rich  sauce  with  this  fish  ;  the  flesh  is  rich 
^Mngh  without  any  foreign  condiment  whatever.  Another  modem 
I'^tttake  is  serving  salmon  on  a  napkin ;  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
tttble  in  a  deep  dish  with  plenty  of  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
^^fi^ixA.  A  third  mistake  is  in  eating  our  salmon  boiling  hot :  let  the 
^if^osn  try  the  fish  after  it  is  cold,  and  whenever  possible  boil  a  whole 
fish«  A  small  salmon  of  from  six  to  eight  pounds,  boiled  whole,  is 
v^  fine :  before  it  is  served,  scrape  off  the  scales, — never  mind  the 
Qng^^tHness,— and^don't  fail  to  eat  the  skin, — it  is  excellent.  Were 
it  oar  cue  to  write  in  this  article  about  the  cooking  of  fish,  instead  of 
theeakhing  of  them,  we  could  enlarge  on  the  subject  with  satisfaction 
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to  ourselves  and  profit  to  onr  readers ;  but  as  our  present  bosinesg  is 
with  their  capture  rather  than  their  cookery,  we  must  pass  on. 

Coming^-back,  then,  to  our  proper  work,  we  may  assume  that 
angling,  **  the  contemplative  man's  recreation,'*  as  it  has  been  called, 
no  longer  requires  a  defence  on  the  score  of  cruelty.  It  is  not  now 
thought  to  be  more  the  act  of  a  butcher  to  kill  a  trout  than  to  glftngh^y 
that  pet  poetic  animal,  the  lamb.  Even  the  ladies  have  ceased  to  talk 
sentiment  on  the  subject ;  in  fact,  they  have  begun  to  handle  the  rod 
themselves.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  or  read  of  the  feats  of  our 
lady  salmon-killers.  Last  season  a  lady  killed  a  thirty-five  pound 
fish ;  it  took  the  lady,  with  the  aid  of  a  stalwart  keeper,  two  hours  to 
get  it  out  of  the  water ;  and  this  salmon  was  thought  to  be  such  a 
beauty  that  it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  present  to  the 
Speaker,  and  after  being  much  admired  by  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends,  was  **  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table."  This  lady 
would  never,  of  course,  think  of  killing  a  lamb  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  she  did  not  think  it  cruel  to  kill  her  salmon. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  lamb  and  grouse  were  never  eaten,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  would  ever  be  lulled  for  table  purposes ;  no  horrid 
and  grizzled  butcher  would  disturb  the  dreams  of  the  little  lambkin, 
nor  would  the  crack  of  the  death-dealing  rifle  bring  its  doom  to  the 
pheasant  or  the  partridge.  To  man  has  been  given  dominion  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  denizens  of  the  deep,  from  the  tiny  minnow 
which  the  boy  hooks  with  a  pin,  to  the  leviathan  of  the  frozen  seaf, 
which  is  shot  with  a  harpoon  fired  from  a  mortar ;  and  as  the  fish 
claims  dominion  over  the  flies  that  sport  upon  the  stream  and  the 
worms  which  frequent  the  water,  and  as  it  kills  them  as  often  as  it 
can,  it  is  not  for  us  to  draw  the  line  and  curse  at  some  particular  bait 
because  it  seems  cruel  to  use  it. 

Anglers'  fishes, — the  salmon  and  trout  excepted, — cannot  bo  said 
to  possess  much,  if  any,  economic  value.  No  man  of  taste  who  could 
obtain  herrings  or  sprats  would  ever  purchase  roach  or  barbel.  There 
was  a  time,  however^  when  a  fish-pond  was  an  universal  appanage  of 
every  country  mansion-house ;  and  when  carp,  perch,  or  trout,  or  some 
other  well-known  fish,  obtained  from  home  water-preserves,  or  from 
some  stream  flowing  through  the  estate,  figured  on  the  dining-table, 
made  palatable  by  expensive  cookery ;  and  in  the  grounds  of  our  old 
abbeys  and  monasteries  there  was  invariably,  in  the  olden  time  when 
such  institutions  flourished,  a  fish  stew.  The  monks,  it  is  proverbial 
were  fond  of  good  living,  and  many  a  fine  trout  and  fat  carp,  it  is 
easy  to  believe,  graced  their  fast- day  refections.  Now  country  gHi> 
tlemen  do  not  require  a  fish-pond,  because  the  express  train  wjiiiii 
down  a  turbot  or  cod  fish  that  was  living  and  in  the  sea  a  few 
before  it  was  deposited,  daintily  packed  in  a  wicker  fish  ereel|. 
porters*  lodges.  To  some- persons  the  sea  fish  named  prosve  a,( 
ehange  from  the  eonstaiit  Bah^ont  for  even  that  fiskt  iibmL 
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pirUken  of,  is  not  leliBhed ;  ionjoorfl  perdrix  has  become  a  proverb, 
— ioqjoiirs  sanmon  has  been  exclaimed  before  now,  not  only  by 
eonntiy  gentlemen,  but  by  peasant  boys  and  plonghmen,  who,  once 
qponatime,  were  accustomed  to  torn  up  their  noses  at  fish  food  which 
his  of  late  years  become  a  dainty  solely  to  set  on  rich  men's  tables. 
Long  ago  every  hind  living  near  a  salmon  water  claimed  the  right  of 
inking  in  it,  and  most  of  the  class  were  smart  fishers.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  the  change  of  habit  among  the  people  that  has  made  salmon 
tMhionablfl  and  consequently  dear.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
dreadfoUy  heretical  if  we  say,  like  the  ploughman  of  old,  that  it  would 
be  distastefiil  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon  three  times  a  week. 
Stiangs  as  iashionable  folks  may  think  it,  wc  relish  a  prime  haddock 
boiled  in  sea  water,  or  a  fine  salt  herring,  far  more  than  the  venison 
of  the  waters, — just  as  we  prefer  a  hind  leg  of  a  well-fed  black-faced 
flkeep  to  a  haunch  of  venison.  All  this  is  no  doubt  dreadfully  un« 
fJMhionahle,  bat  it  is  our  true  taste  nakedly  exposed  to  the  reader. 

Another  heresy  of  ours  is,  that  for  genuine  sport, — for  afibrding  an 

CBJoyable  day's  angling, — the  trout  is  by  far  a  better  fish  than  the 

almon.     Indeed,  it  is  the  angler's  fish  par  excellence.     We  know  of 

BO  better  reward  for  an  industrious  fisher  than  a  dozen  or  two  of 

tioot  ranging  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  and  a  half.     A 

wall-proportioned  trout  of  twelve  or  eighteen  ounces  is  indeed  a  prize 

ibr  the  best  angler.    Salmon  angling  is  very  expensive, — so  expensive 

that  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy.     It  is  rather  annoying  to 

bo  required  to  pay  perhaps  a  sovereign  a  day  for  the  right  of  angling 

<nt  a  stretch  of  salmon  water,  and  have  in  addition  to  surrender  your 

tike  of  fish  to  the  lessee  of  the  stream  who  grants  3'ou  permission  to 

fish.    Many  gentlemen  now  go  to  Norway  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sport 

of  salmon-fishing  in  perfection,  which,  however,  can  still  be  had  in 

Scotland,  where  there  is  also  excellent  trout-fishing  for  many  months 

in  the  year.     In  the  large  lakes  of  Scotland  there  are  very  gigantic 

tnmt;  there  are  especially  the  great  trout  of  Loch  Awe, — salmo  forox, 

—which  grow  to  very  large  dimension.     We  have  more  than  once 

he^)ed  to  kill  a  twenty-pounder.     The  salmo  ferox  is  found  in  most 

of  the  larger  Scottish  lochs,  and  is  a  thoroughly  game  fish ;  it  fights 

to  the  death,  and,  as  an  angling  friend  of  ours  says,  scarcely  knows 

when  it  is  dead.    It  has  been  found  more  than  once  to  free  itself  from 

&  line,  and  then  again  seize  the  same  bait  with  which  it  was  taken 

Iwlbre  with  greater  voracity  than  ever.     This  monster  of  the  lakes  is 

ft  dreadfiod  cannibal,  preying  extensively  on  smaller  fish  living  in  the 

Wno  waters.     We  know  well  enough  that  an  occasional  fine  trout 

bv  been  taken  out  of  the  Thames  and  other  English  rivers, — as,  for 

tttaaoef  the  splendid  fish  taken  near  Kingston  in  Surrey  by  a  banker, 

tUeh  weighed  ten  pounds,  and  was  thirty  inches  long ;  but  as  the 

Wot  is,  par  excellence,  the  angler's  fish,  so  is  Scotland,  par  excellence, 

tbe  knd  of  the  trout.    For  trout  anglbg,  in  all  its  most  ei\joyablo 
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aspects,  men  mnst  assnredly  jonmey  north  of  the  Tweed.  And  oneo 
in  "  the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,'* — away  far  from  the 
popnlous  city, — there  is  a  wealth  of  water  rich  in  fish,  which  generally 
speaking  is  free  to  anglers,  who  may,  as  a  mle,  fish  for  trout  in  any 
river  they  like ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  streams  which  a  London 
angler  would  find  worthy  of  a  visit.  We  do  not  mean  on  the  beaten 
paths  which  are  now  so  well  known  to  all  fishers,  such  as  the  land  of 
Tibby  Shiels,  or  rather  the  water  of  lone  St.  Mary's,  and  the  adjoining 
rivers  and  bums.  Even  in  Scotland,  distant  as  some  of  the  streams 
are  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  they  have  been  somewhat  over- 
fished ;  and  although  trout  are  not  exactly  scarce  on  some  of  the 
rivers,  still  that  fish  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  used  to  be  when,  as  a 
boy, — say  thirty-five  ye£u^  ago, — we  saw  two  men  in  the  course  of  a 
forenoon  fill  a  good-sized  washing-tub  with  trout  lured  from  a  Dum- 
friesshire bum.  In  Scotland  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  the 
grayling  as  an  angler's  fish,  and  we  have  had  in  our  possession  several 
fine  specimens  of  considerable  size  taken  from  the  Clyde,  where  it  is 
now  becoming  rather  plentiful.  It  may  interest  English  anglers  to 
know  that  we  have  in  Scotland  one  or  two  peculiar  fish,-  which  must, 
we  think,  have  been  introduced  pisciculturally  like  the  grayling,  such 
as  the  vendace,  which,  however,  is  so  shy  that  it  cannot  be  called  an 
angler's  fish.  Quantities  of  this  fish  are  taken  once  or  twice  a  year 
by  means  of  a  net,  in  order  that  the  people  round  about  may  hold  a 
vendace  feast,  and  have  a  little  jollification.  It  is  a  fish  that  is  con- 
fined only  to  one  place,  and  that  is  the  water  of  Lochmaben  in  Dum- 
friesshire. There  is  also  in  Scotland  the  far-famed  and  '*  marrowless" 
Loch  Leven  trout, — another  of  those  mysteries  of  the  piscine  world 
which  no  fellow  can  understand.  It  is  very  accessible,  and  affords 
tolerable  sport  to  the  angler,  who  requires,  however,  to  hire  a  boat 
to  fish  from.  In  our  opinion  lake  fishing  is  not  nearly  so  exciting  as 
river  angling  ;  the  fish  have  not  the  same  scope  for  resistance  as  they 
have  in  a  river  or  brook,  where  they  can  dart  from  bank  to  brae,  and 
easily  obtain  a  hiding-place ;  but  the  lake  fish  are  of  course  much 
larger  than  bum  trout,  and  Loch  Leven  trout  are  as  a  rule  as  cosUy, 
if  not  more  so,  than  early  salmon,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  these  trout 
has  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  fish  of  this  flEur-fkmed 
loch,  in  which  stands  the  prison-castle  of  Mary  Stuart,  are  both  rich 
in  colour  and  fine  in  flavour,  which  is  of  course  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
feeding  ground.  The  mn  of  Loch  Leven  trout  at  present  average  a 
pound  per  fish.  We  have  seen  one  hundred  fish  weigh  ninety-nine 
pounds.  The  vendace  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  gastrononii* 
cally  with  Loch  Leven  trout,  which  are  delightful  when  plain  boQefl 
in  well-salted  water,  or  when  baked  in  a  slight  paste.  It  is  tboqribl 
by  some  connoisseurs  that  Loch  Leven  trout  have  deterionftad  ItL 
flavour  since  the  lake  was  partially  drained ;  but  we  know  lU  *< 
ference, — their  flavour  to  us  is  as  delightful  as  it  was 
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II  is  sor^rifliDg  thai  steps  have  not  been  taken  long  ago  to  augment 
the  supplies  of  these  trout.  Artificial  breeding  has,  we  know,  been 
tilked  about ;  and  a  suite  of  ponds,  as  a  trout  nursery,  might  be  easily 
eonstracted  on  the  banks  of  Queich.  The  powan  of  Loch  Lomond  is 
nnly  taken  by  the  angler,  like  the  vendace.  It  is  not  an  angler*s 
&h,  but  is  worth  capturing  as  a  curiosity.  There  is  no  lack  of  fishes 
in  ihat  Queen  of  Lochs ;  indeed,  the  angler  may  consider  himself  iu 
clover  when  he  reaches  this  district  of  Scotland,  for  he  is  near  nil  the 
best  kinds  of  fishing  with  which  the  country  abounds, — from  minnow 
to  salmon. 

Scotland  has  been  metaphorically  called  the  Land  o'Cakes, — it 
might  as  well  have  been  called  the  Land  of  Fish.  It  is  a  country 
ihoonding  in  lochs  and  streams,  mountain  burns,  hillside  rivulets, 
and  gigantic  waters  like  the  Tay,  Scotland  too,  may  bo  described  as 
the  trout  fisher*s  Dorado, — that  fish  being  the  stock  in  trade  of  its 
lochs  and  rivers.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  expect  good  fishing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  cities  ;  but  is  there  not  the  rail- 
ivay  or  the  steamboat  to  carry  away  the  anglers  to  far-off  solitudes, 
where  nature,  with  all  her  pristine  charms,  is  ready  to  fascinate  the 
visitor  ?  The  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  the  land  of  Walter 
Scott,  the  land  of  cakes,  the  home  of  the  salmon  and  the  trout, — 
what  can  the  traveller  or  the  angler  desire  more  ? 

"  Their  groves  of  green  in3rrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
Where  bright  beaming  snnuners  exalt  the  perfume ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  long  glen  of  green  breckan, 
With  the  bom  stealing  under  the  long  yellow  broom !  '* 

Scotland,  as  all  northern  anglers  are  aware,  yields  a  very  large 
fihtre  of  the  salmon  which  are  brought  every  year  to  the  London 
market.  Very  few  of  these  commercial  fish,  however,  ore  procured 
by  angling,  most  of  them  being  captured  in  a  wholesale  way  by 
means  of  the  net  and  cobble ;  but  a  goodly  number  of  salmon  are 
still  caught  by  the  rod,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
season.  There  are  one  or  two  Scottish  societies  of  socially  inclined 
fishers  that  rent  a  cottage  and  a  stretch  of  water  on  the  Tweed,  to 
which  they  can  proceed  during  the  season  in  order  to  enjoy  a  day  or 
two's  angling,  and  there  are  other  fishing  clubs  besides.  We,  how- 
ever, prefer  Tay  as  an  angling  stream,  and  consider  its  salmon 
SQperior  to  those  of  Tweed,  and  the  former  river  has  the  advantage  of 
not  being  infested  by  the  bull  trout,  a  fish  which  has  already  extermi- 
Qsted  the  salmon  of  some  rivers,  and  is  now  playing  havoc  in  Tweed. 
Anders  coming  from  England  purely  for  fishing  purposes,  should  at 
<nee  get  away  north,-— or  south,  if  they  prefer  that  route.  Let  the 
Ihames  fisher  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  sport  in  the  far  north  put 
Umaelf  at  St.  Katherine's  Wharf  on  board  the  Dundee  steamboat. 
Anived  at  Dundee,  let  him  then  go  on  to  Perth,  and  as  he  is  there  at 
^ni/e,  he  should  not  forget  to  visit  the  salmon  nursery  at  Stormont- 
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field,  which  is  interesting  both  in  a  scientific  and  commemal  aspect; 
firstly,  because  it  has  largely  aided  in  the  solution  of  several  im- 
portant problems  in  the  natural  and  economic  history  of  jkhe  salmon, 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  and  secondly,  because  the  operations 
'Carried  on  at  these  ponds  have  demonstrated  that  the  cultivatioii 
of  salmon  on  a  fixed  plan  is  worthy  of  commercial  support  because  it 
pays.  But  what  our  angler  is  recommended  to  do  is  to  get  away  at 
once  to  what  may  be  called  the  angling  districts  of  the  Tay  and  its 
tributaries.  True,  at  Stormontfield,  or  about  Scone  Palace,  he  may 
see  Peter  Marshall,  the  nurse  of  the  young  salmon,  **  Peter  of  the 
pools,'*  '' coaching '*  a  brace  of  new  beginners  in  a  cobble,  on  an 
active  part  of  the  water.  See  how  deftly  Peter  zigzags  too  and 
ho  across  the  rapid  stream,  telling  his  pupils  how  to  comport  them- 
selves, anon  changing  a  fly,  than  taking  a  leetle  pull  at  the  youngest 
gentleman's  flask  of  very  still  Glenlivet.  Many  a  sahnon  has  Peter 
helped  out  of  the  water.  As  we  look  and  listen  there  comes  a  double 
flop  on  the  stream,  and  we  obtain  just  for  an  instant  a  brief  glimpse 
of  an  immense  salmon, — ^that  is  to  say,  it  looks  immense,  for  we  can 
see  no  definite  boundaries  to  it,  as  it  dashes  into  the  water.  Peter  tells 
the  novice,  who  looks  frightened  and  is  shaky,  to  give  it  plenty  of 
lino,  and  the  fish  rushes  off  with  dreadful  rapidity,  Peter  rapidly 
directing  what  is  to  be  done  next.  The  line  seems  more  than  onee 
in  danger  of  snapping,  as  the  fish  darts  from  side  to  side  of  the 
water,  dashing  at  one  time  clean  out  of  the  river,  and  getting 
pulled  hack  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  angler.  Peter  manages  the 
boat  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  humour  the  fish  to  the  top  of  its  bent. 
After  a  game  fight,  lasting  over  half  an  hour,  a  very  nice  eighteen- 
pound  fish  is  Hfted  clean  out  of  the  water  with  a  landing  net,  sad 
Peter,  wiping  his  brow,  takes  a  pull  at  the  flask  with  much  relisht  mud 
exclaims,  "  Hech,  sirs,  but  we've  got  her  at  last  1 "  There  is  some 
free  salmon  angling  on  the  Tay,  which  at  times  yields  a  lew  fish ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  and  Dunkeld  there  are  plenty  of 
accessible  trout  streams  whore  one  may  angle  all  the  live  long  day» 
and  no  one  will  ask,  what  doest  thou  ? 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  salmon  angling  is  desperate  hard  work; 
men  have  been  known  before  now  to  hook  a  fish,  play  it  for  two 
hours,  and  then  lose  it !     A  well-known  Scottish  editor  got  so  excited. 
in  playing  a  fish  that  he  jumped  into  the  water  nearly  up  to  the  neek, 
and  drowned  a  leading  article  for  his  journal,  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  pocket  of  his  breeches  !  but  he  secured  his  salmon.     We  pre- 
fer, as  we  have  said,  the  gentler  exercise  of  trout  fishing,  and  whiW 
friends  have  fought  a  day  on  the  Tay  for  the  venison  of  the  walMib   I 
and  gone  home  very  tired  and  unrewarded,  we  have  filled  our 
with  prime  trout  from  the  Shochie  or  the  Isla.    Laying  aside 
tastes  and  prejudices,  and  looking  apon  the  sahnon  as  beiag'A' 
monarch  of  anglers'  fishes,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  econonay  of  «:^ 
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mfty  not  prove  nninterestiDg  to  fishers,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  those 
that  like  to  read  about  fish.     It  is  not  long  since  grave  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  salmon  would  be  altogether  extiipated  from  our 
zivezs.    Most  of  the  large  English  streams  were  without  fish  of  any 
kindy-— even  the  mud-loving  eel  had  been  poisoned  by  the  nume- 
xoufl  imparities  that  manufactories  have  introduced  into  our  rivers. 
The  tenioX  of  the  Tweed  had  fallen  to  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  at  one 
time,  the  Tay  was  being  ruined  by  stake  nets,  and  the  Solway  by 
Oiverfishing,  and  the  fish  that  were  left  in  those  rivers  that  had  not 
been  polluted  by  an  overflow  of  chemicals,  were  gradually  becoming 
smaUer,  and,  of  course,  lighter ;    the  heavy  ones  being  speedily 
oi^tured,  and  the  young  ones  not  allowed  time  to  attain  a  great  size. 
The  qoiek  modes  of  carriage  that  came  into  use,  the  facihties  afforded 
by  nulroads  for  reaching  the  larger  seats  of  population,  as  well  as  the 
U^  price  obtained  for  salmon  from  the  dealers  of  London  and  else- 
where, served,  and  stiU  serves,  indeed,  to  spur  the  tenants  of  the 
fisheries  into  the  greatest  activity,  inducing  them  not  to  allow  a  single 
fiih  to  reach  the  spawning  grounds  in  the  upper  waters, — where  they 
vonld  be  most  accessible  to  some  anglers, — if  they  can  possibly 
fMrent  it  from  ascending.     Many  years  ago,  when  there  was  only  a 
keal  demand  both  for  salmon  and  sea  fish,  the  idea  of  a  failure  of 
tbe  8i^»plie8  was  never  for  a  moment  entertained  either  by  proprietors 
or  fishers;  the  fish  were  then  plentiful  enough  to  be  '<  dirt  cheap,'' — 
i  ponny  a  pound  weight  being  the  common  price  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  nearly  every  salmon  stream.     It  was  at  one  time  attempted  to 
cury  sabnon  from  Scotland  to  London  alive  in  welled  vessels,  but  as 
the  fish  killed  themselves  attempting  to  escape,  that  plan  had  to  bo 
9Ten  op  as  impracticable  ;  the  moment  it  was  ascertained,  however, 
thtt  salmon  could  be  carried  to  great  distances  if  packed  in  ice,  and  bo 
&ond  in  tolerably  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  price 
nMe  to  such  a  figure  as    put  an  end   for  ever  to  the  grievance  of 
those  farm  servants  and  apprentices  who  were  determined  not  to  eat 
that  fish  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

The  enormous  fecundity  of  fishes, — some  of  them  yield  their  eggs 

in  qiillions,  and   most  of  them  in  tens   of  thousands, — has  given 

Vi^jen  and  others  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  affect  the  supplies 

by  toy  amount  of  fishing.     The  female  salmon  yields  eggs  at  the 

ttte  of  one  thousand  for  every  pound  of  her  weight.     A  fish  of 

twenty  pounds,  as  a  general  rule,  yields  twenty  thousand  eggs.     As 

nguds  the  productiveness  of  a  salmon  river,  the  question  to  be  solved 

ify  not  how  many  eggs  the  fish  produce,  but  how  many  eggs  arrive  at 

the  itage  of  table  fish,  or,  in  other  words,  grow  to  be  salmon  of  say 

twenty  pounds  weight.   Well,  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Humphrey 

Davy  £mr  sajring  that  out  of  tho  17,000  ova  which  each  female  salmon 

on  an  average  annually  deposits,  only  800  in  ordinary  cii'cumstances 

come  to  perfection.     Some  fishery  economists  do  not  allow  that  supU 
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a  largo  number  ever  grow  to  be  table  fish,  and  perhaps  Sir  Hon 
did  not  mean  that  the  number  specified  by  him  became  tabl 
but  merely  Uiat  they  were  hatched  into  life.  One  writer  on  thi 
of  the  salmon  question  thinks  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
emitted  by  the  mother  fish  attain  to  the  point  of  perpetuating 
kind.  The  destruction  of  eggs  and  young  fish  must  therefc 
enormous.  Large  quantities  of  the  eggs,  it  is  known,  never  co 
contact  with  the  milt,  and  so  they  perish.  Countless  numbers 
ova  are  carried  away  by  the  floods  into  unsuitable  places,  anc 
too  perish.  Then,  again,  numerous  fish-cannibals  are  waiting  ; 
spawning-beds  to  feast  on  the  apetising  roe ;  the  thousands  so 
cannot  be  calculated,  but  so  they  perish.  The  young  fish,  agai 
always  in  danger ;  and  although  a  river  may  be  positively  swa 
with  young  salmon,  comparatively  speaking,  only  very  few  of  thei 
live  to  reach  the  salt-water ;  all  kinds  of  fresh-water  monste 
constantly  extorting  tribute  from  the  shoal.  The  smolt  slai 
which  occurs  when  the  juvenile  army  reaches  the  sea  is  : 
Hordes  of  large  sea-fish  are  always  in  waiting  in  the  estuai 
the  period  of  migration,  instinctively  aware  of  the  feast  that 
store  for  them.  That  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  ; 
salmon  which  go  down  to  the  sea  as  smolts  ever  return  as 
is  obvious.  Yet  that  large  quantities  of  grilse  are  still  left  i 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  these  fis 
annually  killed ;  indeed,  the  fishery-lessee  is  the  greatest  ene 
the  young  salmon.  It  has  been  shown  very  conclusively  that 
are  young  salmon  that  have  not  spawned.  Then  why  kill  t 
It  is  surely  the  worst  possible  economy  to  kill  these  virgin  fish  i 
they  have  at  least  one  opportunity  of  perpetuating  their  kind, 
were  to  lull  all  our  lambs,  for  instance,  where  should  we  obta: 
mutton  ?  As  a  well-known  angler  has  said  in  speaking  of  the  sa 
fisheries,  '*  The  conduct  of  salmon-proprietors  is  as  rational  as 
farming  with  the  help  of  tile-drains,  liquid-manure,  and  steam-] 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  eating  com  in  the  blade." 

Were  it  possible  for  some  of  our  anglers  who  have  a  tui 
arithmetic  to  take  the  census  of  any  large  salmon  river,  it  wot 
found  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  fish  were  very  y 
not  perhaps  over  four  years  old.  Anglers  have  read  of  the  enoi 
salmons  of  former  days,  the  sixty  and  seventy-pounders  that 
in  various  works  of  natural  history,  but  we  seldom  see  such  fisl 
— forty-pounders  are  even  very  scarce.  The  great  bulk  of  the  si 
now  taken  are  under  twenty  pound  weight.  The  demand  is  80 
that  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  growth.  In  fact,  in  this  lii|^ 
sure  age,  nothing  is  allowed  to  grow  old.  If  we  want  old  wj 
has  to  be  manufactured  expressly  for  us,  and  as  for  getting  a  a 
of  old  cheese,  our  grocer  says  it'is  hopeless. 

A  riyer,  however  large,  can  only  feed  and  breed  ft  gnMM|ai 
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of  salmoD.  As  anglers  well  know,  when  fish  are  very  pleniifnl  in  a 
ilnflin,  they  are  often  lean  and  poor  in  flavour.  The  fish  population 
cf  flpoeh  a  river  as  the  Tweed  must  be  very  large.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  it  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  for,  in  the  quinquennial  period  between 
1841  and  1845,  as  many  as  18,000  saknon,  81,000  grilse,  and  69,000 
bnll  trout  were  taken  from  it ;  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  as  many  were  left  behind  as  were  taken — not  counting  either 
pur  or  grilse.  Ti^'o  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  a  first-rate 
ttlmon  or  trout  water  are  breeding-ground  for  the  old  fish  and  feed- 
ing-ground for  the  young  ones.  Without  good  spawning  places,  the 
destruction  of  ova  will  be  vastly  greater  than  has  been  indicated, 
and  without  good  feeding-ground  the  fish  won't  thrive.  The  condi- 
ikm  of  the  proprietors  of  head-waters  has  been  much  improved  by 
recent  legislation.  They  deserved  a  great  deal  of  sympathy ;  they 
had  at  one  time  to  give  their  share  of  the  river  almost,  as  one  might 
8ay,  gratis,  to  the  lower  proprietors,  as  a  nursery  for  their  benefit. 
They  were  deprived  of  their  sport  of  angling,  because  the  few  fish 
that  were  allowed  to  ascend  the  waters  were  not  in  a  state  to  afford 
the  angler  any  satisfaction.  It  was  a  hard  case  for  the  upper  water 
and  tributary  stream  men,  that  they  could  receive  no  consideration 
lor  the  valuable  privilege  they  afforded  to  the  owners  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  on  the  lower  waters,  except  a  few  baggit  fish.  Full  justice 
vill  never  be  done  to  the  upper  proprietors  till  some  new  plan  of 
working  our  salmon  rivers  be  hit  upon.  Were  each  river  worked  as 
if  it  belonged  to  one  man, — like  the  Spey, — were  the  workings  of 
sahnon  rivers,  in  fact,  made  co-operative  instead  of  competitive, 
there  would  be  a  greater  chauco  of  justice  being  done  to  all  the 
proprietors. 

It  will  be  good  news  for  all  anglers  to  learn  that  pisciculture  is 
extending  itself.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Gillone,  of  Tongland,  the 
kssees  of  the  Dee  salmon-fisheries  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, — where, 
hy-the-bye,  there  is  excellent  salmon  or  trout  angling  at  a  moderate 
fee,— have  carried  it  on  successfully  and  on  a  considerable  scale  for 
8wne  years  ;  and  in  Galway,  Mr.  Ash  worth,  since  he  began  the  plan 
of  artificial  rearing,  has  increased  the  produce  of  his  fisheries  tenfold. 
"^  are  instructed  by  an  eminent  salmon- farmer,  who  is  too  modest 
to  allow  us  to  give  his  name,  that  in  considering  the  effect  of  any 
practical  amount  of  artificial  propagation  as  compared  with  the 
'^toral  process  adopted  by  the  parent  salmon  itself,  it  is  ^requisite  to 
estimate,  firstly,  the  quantity  of  ova  that  a  given  number  of  fish 
**Uituilly  caught  in  any  river  may  have  deposited  in  the  previous 
year;  and,  secondly,  the  number  of  years  required  to  produce  an 
average  stock  of  fish  varying  in  weight  from  six  to  thirty  pounds 
^^  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  the  average  weight  of  fish  caught 
^Various  rivers,  but  the  annual  number  killed  may  be  taken  to  be,  in 
some  salmon  rivers,  twenty  thousand  fish.    Experience  enables  us  to 
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arrive  at  the  conclasion  that  it  requires  four  years  to  produce  market- 
able £sh — from  the  egg — of  the  average  weight  of  seven  pounds  each. 
The  twenty  thousand  fish  annually  caught  may  vary  in  size  from 
six  to  thirty  pounds,  then  again,  in  spite  of  the  general  rule  re- 
ferred to,  various  fish  produce  difi'crcnt  numbers  of  ova.  A  fish  of 
twenty  pounds  weight  has  been  found  to  contain  nenrly  twenty- seven 
thousand  eggs,  whilst  another  weighing  fourteen  pounds  would  only 
yield  seven  thousand  eggs.  Taking  large  and  small  together,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  twenty  thousand  fish  had  visited  their  breeding-ground 
the  previous  year,  and  that  one-half  were  females  that  produced 
seven  thousand  eggs  each,  in  other  words,  that  seventy  millions  of 
eggs  had  been  left  in  the  rivers  annually,  and  had  produced  one 
marketable  fish  to  every  three  thousand  five  hundred  eggs.  This 
large  quantity  of  seventy  millions  of  fish  eggs  annually  deposited  in  a 
river  whose  produce  of  marketable  salmon  only  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  fish,  appears  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  estimate,  and  leads 
one  to  ask  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  ? 

The  Stormontfield  breeding  boxes  and  ponds  have  now  been  greatly 
enlarged,  so  that  the  proprietors  wOl  be  able  to  have  an  annual  breed- 
ing, and  thus  pour  into  the  Tay  every  year  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
fish !  The  primary  conditions  of  salmon  life,  living,  space,  and  spawning 
ground,  are, — as  all  who  have  angled  on  that  river  will  testify, — ^tobe 
found  in  perfection  in  the  Tay.  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  the  pisciculturist, 
says  of  this  river  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  breeding  streams  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  would  bo  presumption  to  limit  the  number  of 
salmon  that  might  be  raised  in  it  were  the  river  cultivated  to  its 
eapabilitics.  The  main  stream  has  a  very  large  volume  of  water,  and 
having  many  tributaries,  there  is  such  ample  breeding- ground  and 
such  an  abundance  of  fish,  that  if  the  wonder-working  Stormontfield 
boxes  were  to  throw  an  annual  million  of  salmon  into  the  river  there 
would  still  be  room  enough  for  all.  This  is  of  importance,  because  a 
river  will  only  hold  a  certain  population.  The  sea  has  ample  food 
for  all  the  salmon  kind  that  visit  its  deep  waters,  and  as  the  fish 
return  to  the  river  fat  in  fiesh  and  rich  in  flavour,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  that  the  food  they  obtain  is  rich  in  quality  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  It  is  not  Hkely,  either,  that  the  food  which  the  ocean 
affords  to  the  fish  will  vary  much  in  its  quality,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  food  supplied  by  some  rivers  is  much  less  nourishing  than 
that  of  other  waters.  The  young  fish  of  one  river  grow  fast  and  havic 
a  fine  flavour,  whilst  those  of  another  river  are  slow  of  growth  and 
are  lean  and  comparatively  flavourless.  In  one  river  a  fish  of  a  par- 
ticular age  will  weigh  nine  pounds,  but  a  fish  of  the  same  age  in  a 
different  stream  will  be  a  pound  or  two  lighter.  Even  in  the  saata 
stream,  fish  of  the  same  age  will  at  different  stages  of  their  gtofA 
be  found  to  weigh  very  differently.  Anglers  ought  to  note 
as  these  with  more  exactitude  than  they  generally  60. 
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Were  the  proprietors  of  the  Severn  to  enter  into  piscicnltorc,  say 

to  have  a  mite  of  boxes  and  ponds  capable  of  taming  into  the  main 

iraler  a  millicm  of  smolts  per  annnm,  and  were  they  to  co-operate  so 

as  to  have  only  one  or  perhaps  two  fishing  stations  instead  of  fifty, 

they  would  undoubtedly  solve  the  grand  problem  of  how  best  to 

condnct  a  salmon  fishery  on  a  large  scale.      They  would,  of  course. 

have  to  guard  more  and  more  against  the  pollution  of  the  stream  and 

its  tribotaries.      The  ealmon  is  a  dainty  animal,  and  cannot  exist 

exflepi  in  the  cleanest  waters.     The  filthy  Clyde   has  no  salmon.. 

ndther  has  the  Thames.    Other  rivers,  as  many  of  our  anglers  are 

man,  have  become  depopulated  of  salmon,  and  still  more  of  them 

an  likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  fish,  unless  they  become  purged  of 

iho  filth  that  is  allowed  to  flow  into  them.     This  is  a  consequence  of 

tlie  rapid  rise  of  manufactories  on  the  banks  of  waters  which  were  at 

one  time  strictly  pastoral  streams.     The  question  of  river  pollution  is 

intimately  associated  with  the  occupation  of  the  angler.      The  home 

of  the  fish  should  be  pure,  and  living  fish  in  a  stream  is  the  best  test 

of  its  purity.     The  future  of  angling  is  so  bound  up  in  the  purification 

of  oar  waters  that  we  claim  permission  to  illustrate  this  part  of  our 

nbjeet  without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  have 

been  appointed  to  take  evidence  on  the  state  of  our  rivers.     Alas ! 

oor  itreams  are  not  now  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ; 

some  of  them  are  but  highways  for  the  passage  of  all  kinds  of  filth, 

dead  dogs  and  cats, — putrid  and  smelling, — chemical  wash,  and  the 

tboonding  liquid  refuse  of  towns,  by  some  uneconomic  maladroituess 

sent  to  the  river  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  bright  and  pellucid,  in 

order  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water!      In  giving  evidence 

Wore  the  Commissioners  now  inquiring  into  the  state  of  our  rivers, 

tbe  Mayor  of  Wakefield  told  how  in  his  yoimg  days  he  hud  seen  the 

HTer  Calder  full  of  roach  and  perch,  and  now  not  a  fish  can  live  in  it, 

nor  did  his  honour  think  that  the  water  of  that  river  could  be  made 

fit  to  drink  by  any  chemical  process  whatever.     The  proprietary  of  a 

stream  would  have  also  to  look  after  the  poixchcrs  ;  for  poaching, 

^'hich  was  at  one  time  purely  a  recreation,  when  the  men  in  the 

Aei^ibourhood  of  a  salmon  river  only  killed  fish  for  their  personal 

^iBits,  is  now  a  business,  and  a  loathsome  business  loo,  seeing  that 

^  tnde  is  chiefly  in  foul  fish.     The  killing  of  spawning  fish  used  to 

^)— it  is  happily  a  diminishing  practice, — a  great  cause  of  hurt  to 

the  fiiheries.     Were  the  proprietors  of  any  given  river  to  co-operate, 

tWe  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  could  make  that  river  an  enormously 

Profitable  speculation.      What  is  to  hinder  a  body  of  anglers  from 

Itttiiig  a  stream  and  cultivating  it  as  a  salmon  farm  ?     They  could  so 

rtgnlate  the  take  of  fish  as  to  keep  out  of  the  market  when  there 

VM  likely  to  be  a  glut,  and,  by  emplo3dng  one  or  two  senants  of 

^heir  own,  they  could  obtain  tho  profit  made  by  the  usual  twenty  or 

^Urty  lessees ;  they  could  also  regulate  and  greatly  extend  their  close 
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time,  so  thai  an  abundaut  uumber  of  fish  would  be  enabled  to  reach 
the  spawning  grounds,  which  would  still  further  enhance  the  value  oi 
the  property.  ^'Koutine,''  as  Dr.  Esdaile  says,  <*  is  as  fatal  to  fish 
as  to  men,  and  so  torpifies  the  understanding  that  self-interest  even  is 
insufficient  to  stimulate  to  take  a  simple  step  in  advance  in  a  new 
direction."  The  river  Spey  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  what  can 
bo  done  by  good  management.  It  has  been  told  in  Parliament,  bj 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  person,  that  the  profits  of  that  river,  whid] 
is  mostly  his  own,  were  over  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
To  put  the  case  in  a  stronger  way,  or  as  Mr.  Russell  puts  it  in  his 
work  on  '*  The  Salmon,"  *'  the  weight  of  salmon  produced  by  the  Spe^ 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  mutton  annually  yielded  to  the  butcher  by  eaoti 
of  several  of  the  smaller  counties  of  Scotland."  And  the  value  of  a 
salmon  farm  is  still  greater  than  that  of  a  mutton  farm,  because  there 
is  no  cost  price  of  stock  to  put  down,  no  food  to  purchase.  Ag 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  it,  fishes  are  '*  bits  of  silver  pulled  out  of  the 
water."  Common  fishes  may  be  represented  by  silver,  but  the  salmon 
must  be  represented  by  good  red  gold.  In  the  spring  time  of  the  yeai 
a  twenty-five  pound  salmon  on  a  Bond  Street  counter  may  be  estL 
mated  at  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling.  To  conclude  this  pac 
of  our  subject,  we  say  that  the  Spey  being  providently  managed  m 
the  property  of  one  man,  although  it  pelds  a  greatly  less  number  m 
fish  than  the  Tweed,  is  far  more  profitable  ;  and  while  the  Tweed 
one  time  was  fished  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  Spey  closed 
August,  thus  afibrding  a  long  rest  to  the  breeding  fish,  and  ensnri^ 
the  success  of  future  seasons. 

The  reader  may  think  that  we  are  too  partial  to  Scotland,  with 
lordly  salmon  and  sport-yielding  trout,  and  that  we  ought  not 
slight  Wales,  which  some  anglers  describe  as  a  perfect  paradise.    'V 
have  never  fished  there,  but  believe  there  is  really  as  fine  sport  to 
obtained  in  the  principality,  as  there  is  in  Cumberland  and  Westmc^: 
land,  where  the  lakes  teem  with  trout  and  char.     Men  who  visit  th^ 
places  during  their  few  weeks  of  yearly  holiday,  and  enjoy  the  sj^-* 
they  afibrd  in  temperance,  may  for  a  time  *'  throw  physic  to  the  do(^ 
All  we  say  is,  that  for  real  angling  the  sportsman  must  leave  beluS 
him  the  baited  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  the  dace  and  chub  wl»-3 
have  hitherto  made  him  happy,  and  take  to  the  hills  and  dale^ 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  capture  of  the  trout  and  the  salmon, 
course  each  angler  has  his  own  peculiar  tastes,  his  likes  and  disHl^* 
both  as  to  the  rivers  in  which  he  prefers  to  fish,  and  the  kinds  of  4 
he  prefers  to  take.  We  prefer  an  angling  competition  on  Lochleveiiy  I' 
many  will  prefer  '^  the  Hoxton  Derby."     One  man  thinks  any  fiah  1^ 
the  salmon  below  his  notice  ;  another  man  will  prefer  to  angle  in  tl 
broads  of  Norfolk,  whilst  many  an  enthusiastic  fisher  has  to  ba  0OIM 
tented  with  an  hour  or  two*s  permissive  sport  on  the 
water  of  the  London  parks.    Exdosives,  again,  hie  themaalvM 
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to  the  fiords  of  Norway.     In  fact,  anglers  are  being  driven  abroad 
beeaiue  of  the  fool  state  of  many  of  oar  own  rivers. 

Whilst  the  polluted  rivers  are  being  purified,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made   to  throw  on   to   the   hungry  land  that  debris  of  the 
nnmeroos  mills  and  mannfacture  which  would  so  enrich  the  soil,  why 
should  not  men  angle  in  the  sea  ?   We  have  over  and  over  again  tried 
sea-fishing  as  a  sport  and  can   pronounce  it  excellent.      We   have 
speared  mullet   in   the  basin  of  Arcachon,  we  have  caught   single 
lieirings  in  the  bay  of  Wick,  we  have  killed  saithe  in  the  Clyde,  wo 
have  handled  a  smelt  net  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  we  have  taken 
msekerel  in  Largo  Bay,  we  have  *'  howked  '*  for  eels  in  the  broads  of 
Norfolk,  have  netted  whitebait  below  Woolwich,  caged  lobsters  at  the 
Orkney  Islands,  **  trotted  '*  for  whelks  everywhere,  dug  sand  eels  from 
ilie  banks  of  Fisherrow,  dredged  for  oysters  at  the  Pandores,  caught 
•ea  trout  at  Lamlash,  handled  gobies  at  Joppa,  seen  a  shoal  of  pil- 
chards landed  in  the  south  of  England,  participated  in  the  cod  fishing 
si  the  Well-bank,  taken  parr  wholesale  out  of  the  Isla,  at  the  Brig  o* 
Aiven,  and  viewed  a  whale-hunt  in  the  Frith  of  Forth !     Therefore, 
We  can  vouch  that  sea-fishing  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  sport, — 
^txd  it  will  yet  become  fashionable  !     Does  not  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
Occasionally  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  intellectual  pursuits  by  going 
<^t  to  the  Loch  F3me  herring  fishery,  and  do  we  not  know  a  noble 
^Aarquis  who  brings  in  his  fish  in  the  herring  season,  and  sells  his 
*  *  take  "  on  the  quay  at  Dunbar  ?     The  angling  apparatus  required  by 
^ea-anglers  too,  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  is  generally  provided  b}' 
"Uiose  who  have  boats  for  hire  in  the  villages  of  the  coast.     There  are 
'places  on  the  English  sea-board  where  this   kind  of  sport  may  be 
;j>nrBued  with  the  greatest  possible  success,  and  after  a  thoroughly 
economic  manner.     It  is  no  joke  to  play  a  thirty-pound  cod  fish,  and 
« large  conger  eel  will  try  the  powers  of  the  most  stalwart  man  we 
^ow.     Crab  fishing  among  the  rocks  is  good  sport,  and  the  spearing 
of  fiat  fish  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  excitement.     Many  a  pleasant 
hour  might  be  spent  on  the  glancing  waters  of  the  sea  in  search  of 
the  minor  monsters  of  the  deep. 

In  penning  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  not  attempted  to  dogma- 
tize or  dictate  in  the  matter  of  angling.  Nor  have  we  ventured  to 
deal  in  the  slang  of  the  art,  or  to  impart  instruction  to  the  novice. 
As  we  have  hinted,  angling  cannot  be  effectively  learned  from  a  book. 
Practice  is  the  one  thing  needful.  A  student  would  learn  more  from 
S  day  passed  with  Francis,  Stewart,  or  Bussell,  than  he  can  ever 
hope  to  learn  from  the  books  of  these  gentlemen,  good  as  they  are. 
Angling,  as  all  the  world  knows  or  should  know,  was  one  of  the  chief 
feereations  of  Christopher  North.  He  has  described  his  work  on  the 
rivers  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  keen  fisher,  but  ho  says, — and  we 
believe  him, — that  he  never  leaiTied  the  art  from  books.  In  fact,  the 
Very  best  anglers  cannot  write.  We  knew  a  great  angler  living  on  the 
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bauks  of  Till  who  could  not  sign  bis  name  ;  yet  be  knew  more  about 
fish  and  fishing  than  all  the  writing  anglers  of  the  age.  Persons 
about  to  angle  for  the  first  time  should  get  a  practised  friend  to 
'<  coach  "  them,  and  they  should  commence  in  a  quiet  and  humble 
way,  and  they  can  begin  on  any  "  bit "  of  water  that  is  within  roach. 
They  need  not  invest  in  an  expensive  salmon  rod  till  they  have  been 
a  few  years  at  the  business  I  Try  the  worm  to  begin  with.  The  art 
of  fly  fishing  will  come  in  good  time.  New  modes  of  angling  ore 
diflicult  to  find  out.  There  are  experts  who,  every  year,  invent  and 
manufacture  new  flies,  many  of  them  being  very  unlike  anything  over 
seen  in  nature.  But  after  all  that  can  be  said  or  done,  what  the 
angler  desires  is  a  load  of  fish.  Indeed,  the  crave  for  fish  with  some 
men  is  so  insatiable  that  they  are  not  too  particular  as  to  how  they 
take  them.  Let  them  but  fill  their  baskets,  never  mind  the  modus 
operandi.  Other  anglers,  again,  will  treat  with  contempt  all  modes 
of  fishing  but  fly  fishing.  Worm  fishing  to  some  is  contemptible. 
Such  cognoscenti  are  great  in  rods  and  tackle  ;  they  have  the  slang  of 
the  art  at  the  end  of  their  tongue  ever  ready  for  use  ;  but  wo  liko  the 
quiet  fisher  best.  He  is  more  deadly  at  the  business,  and,  as  hss 
been  already  hinted,  the  gipsy  will  beat  most  of  our  anglers  in  obtain- 
ing fish,  and  that  too  with  the  humblest  kind  of  apparatus.  Angling 
can  at  least  be  praised  for  this, — ^that,  like  fox-hunting,  it  is  a  purely 
recreative  sport.  It  can  never  become,  except  to  a  very  few,  a  busi- 
ness or  trade ;  neither  can  it  ever  become  a  business  for  betting  on, 
such  as  is  horse-racing.  We  cannot  charge  our  recollection  with  ever 
having  seen  as  much  as  one  shilling  change  hands  on  a  bet  about 
fishing. 

Some  anglers  hold  that  their  year  docs  not  commence  till  May, — 
that  they  cannot  fish  till  they  find  the  May  fly  upon  the  water ;  while 
others,  more  determined  for  sport,  are  on  the  river  side  early  in  April, 
and  keen  salmon  fishers  will  have  a  pull  at  the  monarch  of  the  brook 
in  February.  Again,  there  are  enthusiasts  who  -will  be  at  -work 
before  the  end  of  January.  These  are  like  the  gouty  man  in  the 
wcll-kno^vn  engraving.  They  would  angle  in  a  tub  in  their  dining- 
room  rather  than  not  fish !  Men  who  never  obtain  their  annual  holi- 
days till  August  or  September,  or  who  do  not  live  near  a  river,  do  not 
obtain  the  full  pleasure  of  the  angler,  however  fond  they  may  be  of 
the  sport.  The  country,  to  our  mind,  is  more  beautiful  in  May  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year  ;  the  leaves  are  greener,  the  water  is 
more  cr}'stallino,  the  birds  chirrup  more  cheerfully  on  the  trees,  and 
the  fish,  after  a  stormy  winter,  '*  feed  '*  with  greater  willingness  than 
at  the  fall  of  the  year.  Happy  is  the  angler  who  is  able  to  purmifr 
his  vocation  during  the  balmy  springtime,  when  the  surronndiBg 
secner}'  is  surpassing  in  its  beauty,  and  fresh  from  the  easel  of  fka 
sublimest  of  all  painters — ^Nature. 
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role  in  India  has  been  placed  upon  its  trial.  A  few  preg- 
mt  words  thai  fell  from  the  thoaghtful  lips  of  Lord  Cranborue 
hne  led  io  an  official  inquiry  into  the  comparative  advantages  and 
dindvaatagea  of  British  supremacy  in  that  vast  dependency  of  the 
Biigliih  CSrown.  At  first  sight  the  question  may  seem  to  be  important 
alher  from  a  sentimental  than  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  to 
bikxig  nther  to  the  province  of  speculative  essayists  than  to  that  of 
gwenuuB  and  statesmen.  To  certain  minds,  too,  it  \vill  appear  a 
fvegone  eonelasion  that  a  Government  founded  on  the  just,  liberal, 
nd  enlightened  principles  which  characterise  British  domination  in 
emy  qnarier  of  the  globe,  must  necessarily  bo  preferable  to  the 
tjiannyy  caprice,  and  extortion  of  Asiatic  despotism.  A  very  little 
eouidfiration,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
aid  on  the  other  side ;  that  the  drawbacks  to  an  administration  by 
Mgnen  are  many  and  grievous;  that  our  European  civilisation 
bmiODiseB  but  ill  with  Eastern  traditions,  usages,  habits,  modes 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  steps  by 
iriiieh  the  conquest  of  India  was  accomplished.  English  people 
generally  speak  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  like 
Jonah^s  gourd,  or  been  built  by  genii,  in  a  siuglo  uight.  They  forgot 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  century — that  exactly  one  hundred  years 
intei^'ened  between  the  Sepoy  War  and  the  Battle  of  Plassey — that 
the  valour  of  our  troops  and  the  intrigues  of  our  statesmen  would 
have  tailed  to  achieve  such  a  mighty  consummation,  had  the  native 
prinees  laid  aside  for  a  time  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  made  common 
cause  against  the  common  enemy.  The  story  of  our  Indian  conquests 
is,  in  many  parts,  little  more  than  an  illustration  of  the  old  fable  of 
the  horse  that  called  in  the  aid  of  man  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the 
stag.  Oar  allies  not  unfrequently  suffered  at  our  hands  quite  as 
much  as  onr  enemies.  Subsidiary  alliances  paved  the  way  to  ultimate 
absorption  or  annexation,  and  the  supplicant  of  yesterday  became 
the  penliioner  of  the  morrow.  The  advance  from  Fort  William  to 
Peshawnr  was  not  the  onwai*d  rush  of  a  mighty  wave,  which  sweeps 
away  every  barrier,  levels  the  high  places,  fills  up  the  hollows,  and 
leaves  a  flat,  monotonous  waste,  whereon  to  build  palaces  and  plant 
gardens*  It  was  rather  the  slow,  stealthy,  tortuous  movement  of  the 
aexpent,  that  seeks  to  avoid  obstacles  and  shuns  all  hostile  encounter^ 
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and  only  flics  at  its  opponent  nnder  the  influence  of  fear  and  iu  self- 
defence.  The  country  and  the  people  remain  but  slightly  changed 
from  what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
improvements  wc  have  so  zealously,  so  conscientiously,  yet  so  iigadi- 
ciously  laboured  to  introduce,  lie  all  upon  the  surface,  and  have  taken 
no  root,  for  seed  and  soil  were  alike  uusuited  to  each  other.  The 
very  thinnest  veneer  has  been  laid  over  the  native  teak — so  thin  that 
it  warps,  and  cracks,  and  splinters  if  taken  into  every-day  use. 

When  first  the  English  traders  ventured  to  depart  from  their 
strictly  mercantile  character,  and  to  assume  that  of  territorial  pro- 
prietors, India  was  broken  up  into  numerous  rival  states,  each  hoping 
to  overcome  its  neighbour  by  the  help  of  the  foreign  adventurers, 
potent  in  arms  and  skilled  iu  warfare.  The  Mogul  still  nominally 
wielded  the  paramount  power,  but  his  satraps  rendered  him  scant 
homage  and  obedience,  and  were  more  intent  upon  their  own  schemes 
of  personal  aggrandisement  than  careful  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the 
Mongol  d}iiasty.  Oudh  was  governed  by  a  Nawab-Wuzeer,  as  ready 
to  wage  war  upon  his  sovereign  as  to  do  him  ser\'ice  in  the  field.  The 
fertile  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  were  administered  by 
another  Mohammedan  viceroy,  who  soon  became  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Deccan  was  ruled  in  kingly  style  by 
the  Nizam,  who  made  treaties  with  whom  he  pleased,  and  broke 
them  when  it  suited  him.  His  neighbour  was  the  Mohammedan 
upstart,  Ilyder  Ali,  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  the  EEindoo 
State  of  Mysore.  Yet  more  powerful  and  independent  than  these 
Moslem  princes  were  the  great  leaders  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy, 
the  Peishwah,  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  Bajah  of  Nagpore.  The 
Rajpoot  chiefs  were  sovereign  prhices,  each  in  his  own  principality. 
The  Sikhs  were  a  name  of  power  far  away  in  the  north- west.  Cash- 
mere and  Ncpaul  were  lands  of  poetry  and  romance.  Siudh,  so  far 
as  the  English  were  concerned,  was  scarce  even  a  geographical 
expression.  Mohammedan  or  Mahratta,  Sikh  or  Hindoo,  every  race 
alike  was  ever  ready  to  make  war  upon  each  other.  The  baronial 
feuds  of  England  or  of  France  in  the  middle  ages  were  there  repro- 
duced on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  highest  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
human  life  were  to  be  won  by  boldness  or  by  wile.  The  first  of  the 
Gaekwars  was  a  herdsman,  the  ancestor  of  Scindiah  carried  the 
slippers  of  the  Peishwah,  Holkar  rose  from  the  Sudra  caste,  Hyder 
Ali  was  a  trooper,  and  somewhat  of  a  freebooter.  There  was  little 
security  for  life  or  limb,  and  still  less  for  property.  Wealth  had  its 
pleasures  and  its  privileges,  but  it  also  invited  pillage,  and  was  often 
the  prelude  to  torture  and  a  violent  death.  The  peasants  were  litUe 
thought  of,  though  at  times  a  lordly  proprietor  would  distrilwte 
largesses  with  lavish  hand,  in  celebration  of  a  wedding  or  the  hiiih 
of  an  heir ;  and  upon  the  whole  their  material  condition  was  proh^li^ 
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fiot  inferior  to  that  of  English  labourers  of  the  same  period.   Warriors 
ind  priests  were  naturally  the  most  favoured  classes,  as  pandering  to 
the  passions,  the  power,  the  superstitions,  and  the  vanity  of  rulers 
and  adventuTers.    But  amid  all  these  elements  of  confusion  and  strife, 
that  mj^Bterions  link  was  recognised  which  unites  all  the  peoples  of  a 
coontiy  as  by  a  blood  relationship.     The  old  enmity  between  the 
conquered  Hindoos  and  their  Mohammedan  masters  had  greatly  abated. 
The  former  had  risen  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  especially  in 
the  financial  department,  while  the  latter  had  in  many  ways  assimilated 
themselves  with  their  subjects,  notably  in  the  matter  of  caste.     Nor 
WI8  there  any  wide  difference  in  manners  and  social  usages.     The 
same  patriarchal  familiarity  of  address  existed  among  the  followers 
of  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  or  of  Buddha. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  troubled  with  a  '^  mission.''     They 
cared  not  for  proselytes,  they  vexed  not  each  other  with  tentative 
and  piecemeal  legislation,  they  bestowed  not  a  thought  upon   the 
mSellectual  or  spiritual  amelioration  of  the  masses.     And  yet  they 
I     finmded  schools  and  colleges,  they  constructed  observatories,  they 
eneted  temples  and  mosques  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  loveliness, 
they  brought  water  to  thirsty  lands,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  charged 
nothing  for  irrigation :  the  Government  was  a  father,  not  an  usurer. 
The  lot  of  the  inhabitants  was  rudely  chequered  with  good  and  evil, 
hat  hope  was  ever  at  hand  to  gild  the  dark  hues  of  adversity.    The 
husbandman  whose   hut  was   burnt   down,  whose  yoke-oxen  were 
dnren  off,  whose  small  store  of  grain  was  rifled  or  destroyed,  con- 
soled himself  with   the  thought  that   his  turn   might  come  on  the 
morrow,   and   that,    as  Holkar  had   been    as   poor  and  humble  as 
lumself,  he  might  yet  be  as  great  and  powerful  as  Holkar.     There 
^n&  compensation  on  all  sides.     There  was  some  oppression,  but 
there  was  much  enjoyment.     Justice  might  be  uncertain,  but  was 
never  tardy.     The  police  might  not  bo  always  vigilant,  but  neither 
^ere  they    always   vexatious.      India,   in   short,   belonged   to   the 
hidians. 

By  skilfully  availing  themselves  of   the    mutual    jealousies   and 

^lissensions  of  the  native  princes,  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  the 

Marquis  Wellesley,   laid,  broad   and  deep,   the   foundations  of  the 

•^o-Indian    empire ;   while    their    successors,    by   open  war    or 

wvert  wile,   gradually   built   up  the  towering   and   stately  edifice, 

Dot  less  the  object  of  envy  to  Continental  nations,  than  of  pride  to 

^Jigiishmen.     Were  mankind  moved  more  by  reason  than  by  passion 

aod  sentiment,  the  people   of  India  could  not   do   otherwise   than 

^oiee  at   the  change  from  an  unstable,   vicarious,  and  capricious 

node  of  government,  to  a  system  that  holds  prince  and  peasant  as 

fiqnal  before  the  law,  that  affords  impartial  protection  to  person  and 

froperty,  that   maintains  peace,  and  fosters  plenty  throughout  the 

bogth  and  breadth  of  the  land.     Men,  however,  are  neither  mere 
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machmefl  nor  seraphim.  They  oling  to  old  associations,  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers,  to  the  pr^'ndioes  of  youth,  to  ancient 
tradition — ^whether  religious,  political,  or  social — and,  above  all,  to 
national  independence.  It  may  be  true  that  nationality^  as  we 
understand  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  the  pre-English  era — at 
least,  it  was  inapplicable  to  India  as  a  whole,  though  each  frag- 
ment had  a  nationality  of  its  own.  Thus,  the  Mahrattas  were,  bo  to 
speak,  a  nation ;  the  Sikhs  likewise ;  the  Rajpoots,  most  decidedly ; 
the  Mysoreans,  the  Bengalees,  the  people  of  Oudh,  were  all  distinct 
nations.  It  is  the  British  Government  that  has  effaced  these  distinc- 
tions, and  bestowed  a  certain  homogeneity  upon  the  most  heterogeneous 
agglomeration  of  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  not  even  excepting 
the  Austrian  Empire.  This  process  of  fusion  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
ultimately  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  various  popula- 
tions of  India,  though  fraught  with  the  elements  of  extreme  pml 
to  the  permanence  of  British  supremacy.  For  the  rest,  the  ^es- 
tion  accidentally  mooted  by  Lord  Cranbomc,  and  so  heartily  taken 
up  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is  by  no  means  one  of  recent  suggestion. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  British  rule  grave  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained and  expressed  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion, 
as  to  the  personal  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  people  under 
their  new  masters.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  April  22,  1799,  Lord 
Momington,  in  reporting  the  discovery  of  the  plot  at  Benares  to 
restore  Wuzeer  Ali  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Oudh,  to  favour  Zemaa 
Shah's  project  of  invasion,  and  to  expel  the  English  from  India, 
remarks : — 

"  Yon  will  obBoire  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  treason  are  almost  ezchi- 
sivcly  Mohammedans,  and  several  of  them  of  high  rank.  It  is  a  radical  imper- 
fection in  the  constitution  of  onr  establishments  in  India,  that  no  system  appsan 
to  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  either  to  conciliate  the  good-will,  or  to  oootiol 
the  disafifection,  of  this  description  of  our  subjects,  whom  we  found  in  pooBeasiosi 
of  the  Government,  and  whom  we  have  excluded  from  all  share  of  emolument, 
honour,  and  authority,  without  providing  any  adequate  corrective  of  thote  pas- 
sions incident  to  the  loss  of  digmty,  wealth,  and  power." 

Not  more  favourable  was  Lord  William  Bentinek*s  opinion  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  British : — 

"In  many  respects,"  ho  said,  "the  Mohammedans  surpassed  our  rule ;  they 
settled  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered ;  the  interests  and  sympaUute  of 
the  conquerors  and  conquered  became  identified.  Our  policy,  on  the  couiiwys 
has  been  the  reverse  of  this — cold,  selfish,  and  unfeeling :  the  iron  hand  of  poM 
on  the  one  side,  monopoly  and  exclusion  on  the  other." 


This  cold  reserve,  this  want  of  sympathy,  is  at  the  bottom  ^' 
unpopularity  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.  We  pride  ouiMlvimjifl 
thing  overmuch  on  not  carrying  our  hearts  upon  our  dMiMa  ||N^ 
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doing  we  may  escape,  indeed,  the  pecking  of  the  daws,  bnt  we  also 
lose  the  billing  of  the  doves.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  peoples 
of  India  have  been  destitute  of  aU  graciousness  in  the  manner  of  their 
totmral.  We  have  given  lordly  gifts,  but  with  a  lordly  air  of  haughty 
npmoiiiy.  We  bear  ourselves  towards  the  natives  as  if  they  were 
children  or  semi-barbarians,  notwithstanding  the  monuments  of  an 
advanced,  if  peculiar,  civilisation  which  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Wo 
do  not  even  trouble  ourselves  to  consider  whether  the  boons  we 
bestow  are  suited  to  the  recipients.  We  make  no  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  ideas,  of  early  training,  of  hereditary  feelings  and  prejudices, 
tod  then  complain  of  ingratitude  because  our  favours  are  sometimes 
zeceived  as  insults,  and  our  blessings  as  if  they  were  curses.  This 
orer-haste  to  reform  the  natives  of  India  according  to  our  own  model, 
was  denounced  well-nigh  half  a  century  ago  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
ihan  whom  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
vith  the  people  of  that  country. 

**  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle/'  he  writes,  in  his  work  on  Central 
Ta£a^  « that  no  system  can  he  good  that  is  not  thoroughly  understood  and 
i^ipreciated  by  th(»e  for  whoso  hcnefit  it  is  intended.  The  minds  of  men  can 
aevtt  he  txanquillised,  much  less  attached,  until  they  are  at  repose  regarding  the 
iatenliuiu  of  the  anthority  under  which  they  live,  which  they  never  can  he  till 
iQ  elaiies  we  and  comprehend  its  principles  of  government.  If  our  system  is  in 
admioe  of  tlie  oommunity,  if  it  is  founded  on  principles  they  do  not  comprehend, 
tad  has  forms  and  usages  adverse  to  their  hahits  and  feelings,  we  shall  experience 
ao  tdeqnate  return  of  confidence  and  allegiance.  To  secure  these  results  we 
mot  associate  oozselves  with  our  suhjects.  .  .  .  We  are  not  called  upon  to  lower 
<MDselves  to  their  standard,  hut  we  must  descend  bo  far  from  the  real  or  supposed 
eminence  on  which  we  stand  as  to  induce  them  to  accompany  us  in  the  work  of 
improvement.  Great  and  heneficial  alterations  in  society,  to  bo  complete,  must 
be  produced  within  the  society  itself ;  they  cannot  ho  the  mere  fabrication  of  its 
npexion^  or  of  a  few  who  deem  themselves  enlightened." 

Unhappfly,  the  natives  of  India,  even  at  this  day,  fail  to  understand 
the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  in  labouring  to  place  them  on  a 
par  with  European  nations  in  practical  knowledge  and  material  well- 
braig.    Do  what  we  will,  say  what  we  will,  every  innovation  is  sus- 
pected to  be  a  mine  driven  under  their  ancient  religion.     The  sole 
object  and  purpose  of  the  British  Government,  as  they  steadfastly 
Mifive,  is  to  make  Christians  of  them  all ;  that  is,  to  defile  and  render 
them  impure  on  earth,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  bliss  here- 
after.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  be  disquieted  in  their  minds 
when  they  contemplate  the  incessant  alterations  that  are  introduced 
into  every  department  of  the  Government.     There  is  nothing  perma- 
>^  nothing  complete.      The  legislative  results  of  one  season  are 
'^odered  nuU  and  void  by  the  amendments  of  the  ensuing  one.  There 
18  a  perpetual  making  and  repealing  of  laws  and  regulations.     Ono 
yeir  the  natives  are  assured  that  such  a  measure  is  passed  for  their 
Ffsient  and  lasting  benefit,  and  the  very  next  year  it  is  cancelled  to 
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make  way  for  a  fresh  experiment.     This  danger,  too,  was  foreseen  by 
Sir  John  Malcohn. 

"  I  consider/'  he  wiites  in  his  ''  Instructions/'  "  and  the  opinion  is  the  result 
of  both  experience  and  reflection,  that  all  dangers  to  our  power  in  India  are 
slight  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  likely  to  ensue  from  our  too  zealous 
efforts  to  change  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  with  whom  wo  are  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  A  person  who  entertains  such  senti- 
ments as  I  do  on  this  question,  must  appear  the  advocate  of  very  slow  reforms ; 
but,  if  I  am  so,  it  is  from  a  full  conviction  that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our 
endeavours  at  improvement  is  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  back  those  we  desire 
to  advance ;  on  the  contrary,  if,  instead  of  overmarching,  we  are  content  to  go 
along  with  this  immense  population,  and  to  be  in  good  temper  with  their  pre- 
iudices,  their  religion,  and  usages,  we  must  gradually  win  them  to  better  ways  of 
thinking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  process,  no  doubt,  must  be  one  of  great  time ; 
but  its  success  will  be  retarded  by  every  hasty  step." 

A  more  shrewd  observer,  and  certainly  a  greater  statesman,  than 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  equally  deplored  the  combined  ignorance  and  pre- 
cipitancy manifested  in  the  feverish,  spasmodic,  impulsive  system  of 
legislation  pursued  by  the  British  Government.  In  a  minute  '^  On  the 
State  of  the  Country  and  the  Condition  of  the  People,"  dated  Dec.  81, 
1824,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  We  proceed  in  a  country  of  which  we  know  nothing  as  if  we  knew  eveiy- 
thing,  and  as  if  everything  must  be  done  now,  and  nothing  could  be  done  here- 
after. We  fed  our  ignorance  of  Indian  revenue  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
it ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  remedy  it  by  acquiring  more  knowledge,  we 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  precipitately  making  permanent  settle- 
ments, which  relieve  us  from  the  troublesome  task  of  minute  or  accurate  investi- 
gation, and  which  are  better  adapted  to  perpetuate  our  ignorance  than  to  protect 
the  people." 

What  follows  is  still  more  pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  paper : — 

"  Though  we  cannot  eradicate  corruption,  we  may  so  far  restrain  it  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  causing  any  serious  injury  to  the  public  interest.  We  must,  for 
this  purpose,  adopt  the  same  means  as  are  usually  found  most  efficacious  in  other 
countries ;  we  must  treat  the  natives  with  courtesy,  we  must  place  confidence  in 
them,  we  must  render  their  official  situations  respectable,  and  raise  them  in  somo 
degree  beyond  temptation,  by  making  their  official  allowances  adequate  to  the 
support  of  their  station  in  society.  With  what  grace  can  we  talk  of  our  paternal 
government  if  we  exclude  them  from  every  important  office,  and  say,  as  we  did 
till  very  lately,  that  in  a  country  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  no 
man  but  a  European  shall  be  entrusted  with  so  much  authority  as  to  order  thtt 
pimishment  of  a  single  stroke  of  a  rattan.  Such  an  interdiction  is  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  degradation  on  a  whole  people,  for  which  no  benefit  can  ever  compen- 
sate. There  is  no  instance  in  the  world  of  so  humiliating  a  sentence  haviBf^ 
ever  been  passed  upon  any  nation.  The  weak  and  mistaken  humanity  whidi  it 
the  motive  of  it,  can  never  be  viewed  by  the  nation  as  any  just  excuse  for  Ibt 
disgrace  inflicted  on  them  by  being  pronounced  to  be  unworthy  of  tnufc  it 
deciding  on  the  petty  offences  of  their  Countrymen.  .  .  .  Our  books  alone  ivillA' 
litUe  or  nothing :  dry,  simple  literature  will  never  improve  the  chancier  «f  a 
nation.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  must  open  the  road  to  wealth,  and  honow  <*^ 
public  employment  Without  the  prospect  of  such  reward,  no  atteiopMi  ^'' 
adenoe  will  aver  raise  the  character  of  a  people.  .  •  .  The  i:ii]ing'^rf6i 
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Ckivaomflot  it  inziovatioiiy  and  its  ixmoyation  has  been  bo  little  guided  by  a 
kaovledge  of  the  people,  that,  though  made  after  what  was  thought  by  us  to  be 
attme  diaonBsion,  it  must  appear  to  them  as  little  better  than  the  result  of  mere 
cqnee.  .  •  •  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  our  Gk>yemment  in  India  is 
its  tandmcy  to  lower  or  destroy  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  to  bring  them  all  too 
■nidi  to  one  level,  and,  by  depriving  them  of  their  former  weight  and  influence, 
to  lendBr  them  less  nseftil  instruments  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
eoontty." 

ThnSy  eleariy  and  snccinctly,  did  Sir  Thomas  Munro  indicate  tho 
yntk  points  in  our  armonr,  and  point  out  the  only  remedy.  If  in  the 
eaie  of  the  European  officials  it  had  been  twice  judged  expedient  to 
nise  their  salaries  to  place  them  above  temptation,  it  was  surely  not 
kss  necessary  in  like  manner  to  strengthen  the  probity  of  native 
Bttgistrates  educated  in  a  less  severe  code  of  public  honour  and  pri- 
nte  morality.  Instead  of  this,  the  allowances  of  natives  in  the 
Oorenunent  service  were  calculated  on  the  lowest  scale,  and  barely 
nieed  for  subsistence.  In  Sullivan*s  <<  Remarks  on  the  Affairs  of 
iDdia,"  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1852  there  were  in  tho  Madras 
^Midency  upwards  of  200  European  officials  whose  salaries  ranged 
from  iSOO  to  £6,000  a  year,  and  some  twenty  natives  drawing  from  £5 
to  1800  per  annum.  In  Bengal,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  forty 
Billions,  there  were  only  105  natives  whose  salaiics  amounted  to 
I860  a  year,  while  there  were  821  Europeans  whose  incomes  varied 
from  £600  to  £6,000.  It  implies,  however,  an  entire  misapprchen- 
sicm  of  the  Oriental  temperament  and  character  to  suppose  that  a 
native  official  is  content  with  a  salary  upon  which  a  European  would 
starve.  His  table  expenses,  indeed,  may  be  small,  but  the  proper 
maintenance  of  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours  demands  a 
large  expenditure  upon  "  pomp  and  circumstance.**  Money  he  must 
Have,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and,  knowing  this,  it  is  unjust  and  un- 
nasonable  to  place  him  in  the  way  of  temptation  without  the  safo- 
gnardsthat  are  deemed  requisite  in  tho  case  of  a  European,  and  then 
to  expect  stainless  impeccability.  Bishop  Hebcr,  an  upright  and 
charitable  man,  saw  and  admitted  the  hardship  of  the  situation. 

*'Kiich  evil,"  observed  the  worthy  prelate,  "arises  in  India  from  the  in- 

nffiaent  manner  in  which  the  subaltern  native  servants  of  Government  arc 

pniL   In  the  case  of  the  town  duties,  a  toll-keeper,  through  whose  hands  the 

te  of  half  a  district  pass,  receives  as  his  own  share  three  rupees  a  month !   For 

tUihe  hat  to  keep  a  regular  account,  to  stop  every  boat  or  hackery,  to  search 

ten  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  bear  the  abuse  and  curses  of  all  his 

logliboon.    "What  better  could  be  expected  from  such  a  man  but  that  he  should 

eheit  both  aides,  withholding  from  his  employers  a  large  portion  of  the  sums 

vUoh  he  xeoeives,  and  extracting  from  the  poor  country  people,  in  the  shape  of 

jment^  aarchargea,  expedition  and  connivance  money,  a  iai  greater  sum  than 

lu  ii  legally  entitled  to  demand  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  very  high  authority  on  Indian  matters,  was 
of  opinion  that  native  agency  should  be  more  extensively  employed, 

VOL.  n.  A  A 
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thai  tho  natives  should  receive  fall  credit  for  the  work  thsit  was  reall; 
done  by  them,  instead  of  the  merit  being  ascnbed  to  their  Eniopea 
superiors,  while  only  failures  were  assigned  to  themselves.  Hi 
aystem  then,  and  still  pursued,  was  characterised  by  that  deai 
headed  statesman  as  ^'  deplorable, ''  and  tho  real  cause  both  of  ^'tb 
inefficiency  of  the  European  and  the  corruption  of  the  native." 

"  The  main  evil  of  our  system,"  we  read  in  a  memorandum  from  the  fluei 
pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Mnnxo,  '*  is  the  degraded  state  in  which  we  hold  the  natirc 
We  suppose  them  to  be  Bapesstitious,  ignorant,  prone  to  falsehood,  and  eoorq) 
In  our  well-meaning  seal  for  their  welfiEtre  we  shudder  at  the  idea  of  corainittii] 
to  men  so  depraved  any  share  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country.  'VC 
never  consider  that  their  superstition  has  little  or  no  influence  on  their  paU 
conduct ;  that  individuals,  and  even  whole  nations,  the  most  superstitioiia  ax 
credulous  in  supernatural  oonoems,  may  be  as  wary  and  sceptical  in  the  aflbln  • 
the  world  as  any  philosopher  can  desire.  We  exclude  them  from  every  ritnatic 
of  trust  and  emolument ;  we  confine  them  to  the  lowest  offices,  with  scaxoely 
bare  subsistence ;  and  even  these  are  left  in  their  hands  frx)m  necessity,  becau 
Europeans  are  utterly  incapable  of  filling  them.  We  treat  them  as  an  infiaru 
race  of  beings.  Men  who,  under  a  native  (Government,  might  have  held  the  fir 
dignities  of  the  State,  who,  but  for  us,  might  have  been  governors  of  ponmnec 
are  regarded  as  little  better  than  menial  servants,  are  often  no  better  paid,  as 
scarcely  permitted  to  sit  in  our  presence.  We  reduce  thom  to  this  abject  atat 
and  then  we  look  down  upon  them  with  [disdain,  as  men  unworthy  of  big 
station.  Under  most  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  India  the  Hindoos  we: 
eligible  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  Government,  and  they  frequently  po— oaoed 
more  important  share  in  them  than  their  oonqueron." 

This  matter  of  ''  sitting  in  our  presence  **  may  possibly  appeac 
small  grievance  in  the  eyes  of  practical,  prosaic  Englishmen,  bu^ 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  a  sensitive,  punctilio 
people,  brooding  over  wrongs  far  other  than  imaginary,  and  haJl 
ually  subjected  to  slights  at  the  hands  of  beardless  boys  and  vnl^ 
minded  seniors  of  an  alien  race.  The  Government,  aware  how  I^ 
they  could  confide  in  the  natural  courtesy  and  true  gentlem^a 
feeling  of  their  European  officers,  formally  recognised  tiie  riglM.'C 
native  commissioned  officers  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  brotkkcj 
in-drms  of  the  dominant  race.  And  yet  this  simple  grace  Is  i 
frequently  evaded,  that  Bishop  Hober  notices  the  fact  in  hi 
*<  Journal,''  and  remarks  that ''  men  of  old  families  are  kept  out  c 
their  former  situation  by  this  and  similar  slights  ;  and  all  the  natrva 
endeavour  to  indemnify  themselves  for  those  omissions  on  ourpi^ 
by  many  little  pieces  of  rudeness,  of  which  I  have  heard  Europeaxs 
complain  as  daily  increasing  among  them.*'  In  this  respect  the  oS 
French  adventurers  in  the  North- West  Provinces  acted  with  i0 
greater  propriety.  The  ''  easy  and  friendly  intercourse  in  -vdiiek'thr^ 
lived  with  natives  of  rank  "  was  favourably  remembered  long  i 
their  downfall,  and  contrasted  with  the  boorish  reserve  and 
eilious  demeanour  of  their  English  successors.  The  rmnril 
spoken  of  m  Bishop  Heber'e  time  as  ''often  njniMiilii  m 
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liflioQS,  but  as  of  more  conciliatmg  and  popular  manners  than  the 
Sof^lsh  sahibe.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  had  completely  adopted  the 
bdim  *drefl0  and  enstoms,  and  most  of  them  were  free  from  that 
enlnBm  and  intolerant  spirit  which  makes  the  English,  wherever 
tfaey  go,  %  caste  by  themselves,  disliking  and  disliked  by  all  their 
fo^iboasBy  «<  yifQ  ^itB  not  goilty,"  the  good  bishop  goes  on  to  say, 
''of  ii^iistiee  or  wilful  oppression ;  bnt  we  shut  oat  the  natives  from 
OBT  aoeiety,  and  a  bnllying,  insolent  manner  is  continually  assumed 
m  speaking  io  them."  In  truth,  insults  are  far  less  easy  to  forgive 
fhsn  izgoiiea.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  would  desire  to  see  our 
conniirymeii  in  India  lay  aside  the  costume  of  their  race,  or  adopt  the 
entoms  and  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  their  lot  is  temporarily 
ftrown.  The  position  of  the  French  adventurers  was  very  different. 
Tbey  were  there  not  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by  sufferance ;  they 
were  not  masters,  but  mercenaries ;  and,  as  such,  were  unburdened 
Ij  any  h^^her  responsibility  than  that  of  rendering  faithful  service  to 
tiieir  employers.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  the  natives  of  India 
voald  be  the  gainers  by  the  exchange  of  French  for  British  rule.  Sir 
Bunnas  Monro,  indeed,  questioned  the  superior  advantage  to  the 
uiiveB  of  being  subject  even  to  the  latter,  in  preference  to  remaining 
uder  iheir  own  princes. 

"The  strength  of  the  British  Goycmment,**  he  observos,  in  that  nervous 
b^di  of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  master,  "  enables  it  to  put 
down  erery  zebeUiom,  to  repel  every  £>reign  invaaion,  and  to  give  to  its  sabjects 
a  degiee  of  protection  which  those  of  no  native  Power  enjoy.  Its  laws  and 
imtitatioiia  also  afford  them  a  security  against  domestic  oppression  unknown  in 
those  States.  But  these  advantages  are  dearly  bought.  They  are  purchased  by  the 
■crifice  of  independence,  of  national  character,  and  of  whatever  renders  a  people 
iwpeetable.  The  natives  of  the  British  provinces  may,  without  fear,  pursue  their 
diflhiit  occnpationB,  as  traders,  mterassidarSf  or  husbandmen^  and  enjoy  tho 
frnitB  of  their  labour  in  tranquillity ;  but  none  of  them  can  aspire  to  anything 
beyond  this  mere  animal  state  of  thriving  in  peace.  .  .  .  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
eiample  of  any  conquest  in  which  the  natives  have  been  so  completely  excluded 
ftom  all  share  of  the  government  of  their  country  as  in  British  India.  Among 
an  the  disarders  of  the  native  States,  the  field  is  open  for  every  man  to  raise 
Imiiaelf ;  and  hence  among  them  there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation,  of  restless  enter- 
fBH^  and  independence,  hi  preferable  to  the  servility  of  our  Indian  subjects. 
The  eziitence  of  independent  native  States  is  also  useful  in  drawing  off  tho  tur- 
bnlcnt  and  disaffected  among  our  native  troops." 

In  the  course  of  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  above 
lemazks  were  made,  momentous  changes  have  been  effected  by  the 
ng^  cyf  conquest,  and  by  the  '*  Eight  of  Lapse."  Sattara  and 
Hagpore  have  been  absorbed,  Oudh  has  been  annexed,  the  Punjab 
cooqneredy  Sindh  seized  by  a  robber's  hand,  Mysore  appropriated. 
Some  of  the  B^jpoot  and  Cis-Sutlej  States  arc,  indeed,  nominally 
independent^  as  are  also  the  territories  of  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the 
Qaekwar  ;  bat  none  of  these  any  longer  afford  a  field  for  enterprise,  or 
ift 'opening  for  genius  and  valour.     The  sphere  of  employment, 
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indeed,  within  the  British  provinces,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since 
the  days  of  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  though  the  door 
is  still  closed  against  native  military  talent.     The  bar,  the  bench,  the 
revenue  and  magisterial  departments,  the  Legislative  Council  itself, 
are  now  all  accessible  to  natives.    A  native  has  been  received  within 
the  covenanted,  and  once  exclusive,  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
is  consequently  eligible  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.     The 
government  of  a  province,  more  extensive  than  great  Britain,  may 
one  day  be  entrusted  to  him.     And  yet  no  native  may  hope  in  the 
military  service  to  attain  the  virtual  rank,  responsibility,  and  autho- 
rity of  an  English  ensign.     Every  encouragement  is  given  to   the 
pursuits  of  commerce ;  book-learning  is  sure  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ment ;   plagiarism,  and  a  slavish  imitation  of  European  ideas   and 
sentiments,  are  certain  to  achieve  higher  reward  than  real  merit  or 
originality;    but  for  men  of    action  there    is   no  career  whatever. 
Men  of  large  views,  of  a  noble  ambition,  of  talents  and  character  that 
raise  them  above  their  fellows,  are  condemned  to  fret  and  fumey  and 
waste  their  lives  in  ignoble  sloth  or  moro  ignoble  sensuality.    Listead 
of  conciliating  these  leading  spirits,  instead  of  interesting  them  in  the 
durability  of  our  empire,  instead  of  making  them  the  very  bulwarks 
of  our  power,  we  keep  them  in  obscurity,  we  treat  them  with  con- 
tumely, we  convert  them  into  our  bitterest  enemies.     No  tall  poppy 
may  hope  to  thrive  and  raise  its  head  on  high  in  our  Indian  garden. 
Not  even  the  so-called  Lidependent  States  are  permitted  to  encourage 
freedom  of  thought  and  boldness  of  action.     The  British  Government 
undertakes  to  protect  the  rulers  of  these  States  against  all  comers, 
against  all  enemies   from  within   or  from   without,  and   thus  per- 
petuates,   as    formerly    in    Oudh,    tyranny,    exaction,    and    gross 
debauchery,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  availing  itself  of  the  state 
of  thin<^s  produced  or  maintained   through  its  intervention,  as  an 
excuse  for  dethroning  the  prince  and  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  his 
country  and  people.      The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  jealous, 
ungenerous  system  of  government  is,  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  never 
wearied  of  reiterating,  that  we  have  no  root  in  the  country,  and  are 
entirely  dependent  on  our  military  superiority.      And  Uiat   supe- 
riority has  now  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  actual  presence  of  an 
overwhelming  force  of  European  breach-loaders  and  Armstrong  guns. 
It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  trust  to  prestige.     '<  Our  greatest  danger,*' 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe   observed  in  1888,   "is  not  from  a  Russian 
invasion,  but  from  the  fadjng  of  the  impression  of  our  invincibility 
from  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India.     .     .     .     We  have  ceased 
to  be  the  wonder  that  we  were  to  the  natives ;  the  charm  that  onee 
encompassed  us  has  been   dissolved,  and  our  subjects  have  ImA 
time  to  inquire  why  they  have  been  subdued."     They  havn  alio 
acquired  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  our  power  and  resoureei*    **I 
am  not  alarmed  at  what  I  see  of  the  force  and  resounei  «f 
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Company^  but  at  what  is  nnseen/*  said  Hyder  All ;  but  that  vague, 
shadowy,  mysterious  impression  of  remote  and  apparently  inex- 
hftnstible  power  has  been  gradually  effaced  by  a  more  exact 
acq[nninfamfle  with  prosaic  facts.  The  natives  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive thai  however  strong  may  be  our  internal  means  of  defence,  our 
aggressive  power  is  no  longer  so  formidable  as  it  used  to  be  ;  not  so 
maeh  firom  any  diminution  of  material  strength  as  from  the  growth  of 
Pariiamentary  influence  and  the  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of 
international  honour  and  morality.  They  have  also  come  to  under- 
stand that  much  of  our  ancient  success  was  owing  to  their  own 
dissensioDS  and  intrigues.  On  this  point  there  is  nothing  to  be  added 
to  the  following  extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  <<  Instructions," 
which  smns  np  the  whole  question  in  a  few  comprehensive  sen- 
tences:— 

**  ^nie  ivaat  of  union  of  the  natives  appears  one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of 

our  power ;  it  has  certainly  contributed,  beyond  all  others,  to  its  establiHliment. 

Bui  when  we  trace  this  cause,  we  find  it  to  have  originated  in  the  condition  in 

wlndi  we  found  India  and  the  line  we  adopted  towards  its  inhabitants.    That  it 

win  continue  to  operate  when  the  condition  of  that  country  is  changed,  and 

under  any  alteration  in  our  course  of  proceedings,  is  more  than  can  be  assumed. 

The  nmikrity  of  the  situation  of  the  g^reat  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  con- 

tinenti  now  subject  to  our  rule,  will  assuredly  make  them  more  accessible  to 

camiKni  mofciTeB  of  action,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  union ;  and  the  absence 

of  that  neoenity  for  conciliation  which  times  have  effected  will  make  us  more 

Ekely  to  forget  its  importance.    Our  power  has  hitherto  owed  much  to  a  contrast 

with  misrule  and  oppression ;  but  this  strength  we  are  daily  losing.     We  havo 

■ho  heen  indebted  to  an  indefinite  impression  of  our  resources,  originating  in 

ignonnoe  of  their  real  extent :  knowledge  will  bring  this  feeling  to  u  reduced 

stsndaid.    We  arc  supported  by  the  good  opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling 

clusei,  to  whom  our  Government  is  indulgent ;  but  it  has  received  the  rudest 

ritoeki  from  an  impression  that  our  system  of  rule  is  at  variance  with  the  perma- 

sent  continuance  of  rank,  authority,  and  distinction  in  any  native  of  India.  This 

bdief,  which  is  not  without  foundation,  is  general  to  eveiy  class,  and  its  action 

learei  but  an  anxious  and  feverish  existence  to  all  who  enjoy  sbition  and  high 

ntme;  the  feeling  which  their  condition  excites,  exposes  those  who  have  any 

portion  of  power  and  independence  to  the  arts  of  the  discontented,  the  turbulent, 

and  the  ambitious  ;  this  is  a  danger  to  our  power  which  must  increase  in  the 

ntio  of  its  extent,  unless  we  can  counteract  its  operation  by  a  commensurate 

isqpnnrcment  of  our  administration." 

Hoeh  may  depend  upon  the  ultimate  success  of  the  great  cxperi- 

loeot  that  is  now  heing  made  in  Oudh.     Should  the  advantages  of 

administering  the  country  through  the  agency  of  the  native  aristo< 

craey  be  proved  by  actual  experience  to  bo  as  incontestable  as  they 

appear  to  be  to  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  impartial  Anglo- 

hidiinSy  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  withholding  the  boon  from 

tk  other  provinces  subject  to  British  sway.     By  commingling  more 

Kdy  and  frankly  with  natives  of  rank  and  influence,  the  English 

mgistraies  and  rulers  will  work  far  more  effectually  towards  raising 

(ho  moral  tone  of  society  than  any  number  of  schoolDinstcrs  and 

professors    by   expounding  Rasselas    or  proposing    Sir   Roger    do 
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Coverley  as  the  type  of  a  high-minded  Zemindar.     That  th 

of  future  power,  wealth,  and  happiness  are  being  prepared 

natives  of  India  by  the  species  of  ordeal  through  which  i 

passing,  can  hardly  be  denied.     The  development  of  the  : 

nationality  is,   perhaps,  the   most   beneficial   as  well   as   t 

magnanimous  means  of  securing  to  the  people  of  India,  s 

termination  of  the  British  supremacy,  whatever  advantages 

supposed  to  be  enjo3ring  while  under  it.     It  is  only  too  ceri 

were  the  British  troops  to  evacuate  the  peninsula  within  th 

the  present  generation,  their  departure  would  be  the  signal 

and  commotions  from  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  to  the 

Bengal,  from  Mount  Everest  to  Kama's  Bridge.      Before 

soldier  was   embarked,  the    Sikhs  would    be    over  the   bo 

their  march  to  Delhi ;  Holkar  and  Scindiah  would  be  grap] 

the  Mahratta  mastery;  the  Nizam's  Arabs  and  Eohillas  w 

scouring  the  rich  table   land  of  Mysore, — everywhere   bl( 

devastation,  and  misery.     But,  if  ever  Hindoo  and  Mohan 

Sikh^  Bengalee,  Rajpoot,  and  Mahratta  could  be  brought  to  si 

mutual  feuds  and  jealousies  in  an  aspiration  for  one  commoi 

land,  if  they  could  be  taught  the  advantages  of  union,  of  one 

interest,  one  commonwealth,  our   mission  would   then    hai 

fulfilled  ;  and  in  restoring  India  to  herself  we  should  earn  the 

of  our  contemporaries,  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  the 

attachment  of  the  people  we  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 

But  there  is  much  to  bo  done  before  that  grand  consumnu 

attained.     There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  left 

We  must  cease  to  vex  and  harass  the  natives  by  our  ceaseles: 

facture  of  Acts  and  Regulations.     We  must  learn  to  let  wel 

We  must  think  more  of  opening  up  the  country,  of  cons* 

roads,  canals  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  tanks  and  aqued 

diffusing  a  practical  knowledge  of  science  as  applied  to  mecha 

imparting  the  elements  of  social  and  political  economy,  of  t 

the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.     On  the  other  hand,  -• 

repose  from  our  missionary  labours,  we  may  relinquish  the  h 

task  of  engrafting  European  ideas  upon  an  Asiatic  stock,  we  n 

bear  to  force  upon  our  Eastern  fellow- subjects  a  civilisation  n 

to  their  nature,  and  which,  oven  in  our  own  land,  is  the  p: 

of  the  few.     To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ' 

calmly  proceed  in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement ;  and  wl 

rule  ceases,  for  cease  it  must  (though  probably  at  a  remote  | 

as  the  natural  consequence  of  our  success  in  the  difiusion  oi 

ledge,  we  shall,  as  a  nation,  have  the  proud  boast  thai  m 

preferred  the  civilisation  to  the  continued  subjection  of  Lidiiu 

oar  power  is  gone,  our  name  will  be  revered ;  for  we  dudl  ! 

moral  monument  more  noble  and  imperishable  thatt  tlls^  Ikuttk  • 

ever  constructed." 


PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBEB. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

FINN   FOB  LOUOHTON. 

Br  three  o'clock  in  the  day  after  the  little  accident  which  was  told  in 
the  last  chapter,  all  the  world  knew  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  new 
Cabinet  lAGmster,  had  heen  garrotted,  or  half  garrotted,  and  that  that 
ddld  of  forfcone,  Phineas  Finn,  had  dropped  upon  the  scene  out  of 
kfiaven  at  the  exact  moment  of  time,  had  taken  the  two  garrotters 
prisoners,  and  saved  the  Cabinet  Minister's  nock  and  valuables, — ^if 
Bot  his  life.  *'  Bedad,*'  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  when  he  camo  to 
heir  this,  ''  that  fellow  '11  marry  an  heiress,  and  be  Secretary  for 
(Mreland  yet."  A  good  deal  was  said  about  it  to  Phineas  at  the  clubs, 
Init  a  word  or  two  that  wns  said  to  him  by  Violet  Effingham  was 
mnfh  all  the  rest.  '*  Why,  what  a  Paladin  you  are !  But  you 
saeeonr  men  in  distress  instead  of  maidens."  ''  That's  my  bad  luck," 
aid  ndneas.  *'  The  other  will  come  no  doubt  in  time,"  Violet  replied ; 
^'  and  then  you'll  get  your  reward."  He  knew  that  such  words  from 
a  gill  mean  nothing, — especially  from  such  a  girl  as  Violet  Effingham ; 
Imi  nevertheless  they  were  very  pleasant  to  him. 

"  Of  course  you  will  come  to  us  at  Loughlinter  when  Parliament  is 
up?"  Lady  Laura  said  the  some  day. 

"  I  don*t  know  really.  You  see  I  must  go  over  to  Ireland  about 
ny  re-election." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  You  are  only  making  out  excuses. 
We  go  down  on  the  first  of  July,  and  the  English  elections  won't  begin 
till  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  will  be  August  before  the  men  of 
Loaghshane  are  ready  for  you." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Lady  Laura,"  said  Phineas,  "  I  doubt 
^diether  the  men  of  Loughshane, — or  rather  the  man  of  Loughshane, 
win  have  anything  more  to  say  to  mo." 

"  What  man  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  Lord  TuUa.  He  was  in  a  passion  with  his  brother  before,  and  I 
got  the  advantage  of  it.  Since  that  he  has  paid  his  brother's  debts  for 
the  fifteenth  time,  and  of  course  is  ready  to  fight  any  battle  for  the 
forgiven  prodigal.  Things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  my  father  tells 
lae  that  he  thinks  I  shall  be  beaten." 

«<  That  is  bad  news." 

"  It  is  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect." 

Every  word  of  information  that  had  come  to  Phineas  about  Lough- 
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shane  sinco  Mr.  Mildmay  had  decided  upon  a  dissolntion,  had  gone 
towards  making  him  feel  at  first  that  there  was  great  doubt  as  to 
his  re-election,  and  at  last  that  there  was  almost  a  certainty  against 
him.  And  as  these  tidings  reached  him  they  made  him  very  unhappy. 
Since  ho  had  been  in  Parliament  he  had  very  frequently  regretted  that 
he  had  left  the  shades  of  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  glare  of  West- 
minster ;  and  he  had  more  than  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
desert  the  glare  and  return  to  the  shade.  But  now,  when  the  moment 
came  in  which  such  desertion  seemed  to  be  compulsory  on  him,  when 
there  would  be  no  longer  a  choice,  the  seat  in  Parliament  was  dearer  to 
him  than  ever.  If  he  had  gone  of  his  own  free  will, — so  he  told  himself, 
— there  would  have  been  something  of  nobility  in  such  going.  Mr. 
Low  would  have  respected  him,  and  even  Mrs.  Low  might  have  taken 
him  back  to  the  friendship  of  her  severe  bosom.  But  he  would  go 
back  now  as  a  cur  with  his  tail  between  his  legs, — ^kicked  out,  as  it 
were,  from  Parliament.  Returning  to  Lincoln's  Inn  soiled  with  failure, 
having  accomplished  nothing,  having  broken  down  on  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  dared  to  show  himself  on  his  legs,  not  having 
opened  a  single  useful  book  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  had  sat 
in  Parliament,  burdened  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon*s  debt,  and  not 
quite  free  from  debt  of  his  own,  how  could  he  start  himself  iu  any 
way  by  which  he  might  even  hope  to  win  success  ?  He  must,  he  told 
himself,  give  up  all  thought  of  practising  in  London  and  betake 
himself  to  Dublin.  Ho  could  not  dare  to  face  his  friends  in  London 
as  a  young  briefless  barrister. 

On  this  evening,  the  evening  subsequent  to  that  on  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  been  attacked,  the  House  was  sitting  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  there  came  on  a  discussion  as  to  a  certain  vote 
for  the  army.  It  had  been  known  that  there  would  be  such  discussion ; 
and  Mr.  Monk  having  heard  from  Phineas  a  word  or  two  now  and 
again  about  the  potted  peas,  had  recommended  him  to  be  ready  with 
a  few  remarks  if  he  wished  to  support  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  that  vote.  Phineas  did  so  wish,  having  learned  quite  enough  in 
the  committee-room  up-stairs  to  make  him  believe  that  a  large  impor- 
tation of  the  potted  peas  from  Holstein  would  not  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  army  or  navy,— or  for  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Monk 
had  made  his  suggestion  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  former 
failure, — just  as  though  Phineas  were  a  practised  speaker  accustomed 
to  bo  on  his  legs  three  or  four  times  a  week.  <'  If  I  find  a  chance,  I 
will,'*  said  Phineas,  taking  the  advice  just  as  it  was  given. 

Soon  after  prayers,  a  word  was  said  in  the  House  as  to  the  ill- 
fortune  which  had  befallen  the  new  Cabinet  Minister.  Mr.  Daabeny 
had  asked  Mr.  Mildmay  whether  violent  hands  had  not  been  laid  in 
the  dead  of  night  on  the  sacred  throat, — the  throat  that  ahovld 
have  been  sacred, — of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Laneuler ; 
and  had  expressed  regret  that  the  Ministr}-, — ^i^'hich  was,  he  tendU 
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mother  respeeis  somewhat  infinn, — should  now  have  been  farther 
veakened  by  this  ix^'ury  to  that  new  bulwark  with  which  it  hud 
endasvoozed  to  support  itself.  The  Prime  Minister,  answering  his  old 
nral  m  the  same  strain,  said  that  the  calamity  might  have  been  ver}' 
levere,  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  Cabinet ;  but  that  fortunately 
for  the  community  at  large,  a  gallant  young  member  of  that  House, — 
and  he  "wba  proud  to  say  a  supporter  of  the  Government, — had  appeared 
upon  the  spot  at  the  nick  of  time  ; — <<  As  a  god  out  of  a  machine,** 
said  Mr,  Daubeny,  interrupting  him  ; — •*  By  no  means  as  a  god  out  of 
a  machine/*  continued  Mr.  Mildmay,  "  but  as  a  real  help  in  a  ver\- 
real  trouble,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  saving  my  right  honourable 
fiiend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  but  in  arresting  the  two  male- 
Actors  who  attempted  to  rob  him  in  the  street."  Then  there  was  a 
ay  of  "  name  ;  **  and  Mr.  Mildmay  of  course  named  the  member  for 
Loughshane.  It  so  happened  that  Phineas  was  not  in  the  House,  but 
he  heard  it  all  when  he  came  down  to  attend  the  Committee  of  Wavs 
and  Means. 

Then  came  on  the  discussion  about  provisions  in  the  army,  the 
nhjeet  beeing  mooted  by  one  of  IVIr.  Tumbull's  close  allies.     The 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  had  moved  for  the 
Potted  Peas  Committee,  was  silent  on  the  occasion,  having  felt  that 
the  result  of  that  committee  had  not  been  exactly  what  he  had  ex- 
pected.   The  evidence  respecting  such  of  the  Holstein  potted  peas 
SB  had  been  used  in  this  country  was  not  very  favourable  to  them. 
Bot,  nevertheless,  the  rebound  from  that  committee, — the  very  fact 
that  such  a  committee  had  been  made  to  sit, — gave  ground  for  a 
hostile  attack.     To  attack  is  so  easy,  when  a  complete  refutation 
barely  suffices  to  save  the  Minister  attacked, — does  not  suffice  to  save 
lum  from  future  dim  memories  of  something  having  been  \vrong, — 
aad  brings  down  no  disgrace  whatsoever  on  the  promoter  of  the 
^Ise  charge.     The  promoter  of  the  false  charge  simply  expresses  his 
jSratifieation  at  finding  that  ho  had  been  misled  by  erroneous  informa- 
tion.   It  is  not  customary  for  him  to  express  gi'atification  at  the  fact, 
that  out  of  all  the  mud  which  he  Las  thrown,  some  will  probably 
iiick !     Phineas,  when  the  time  came,  did  get  on  his  legs,  and  spoke 
perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  words.     The  doing  so  seemed  to  come  to 
hm  qoite  naturally.      He  had  thought  yery  little  about  it  beforehand, 
— having  resolved  not  to  think  of  it.     And  indeed  the  occasion  was 
one  of  no  great  importance.     The  Speaker  was  not  in  the  chair,  and 
the  House  was  thin,  and  he  intended  to  make  no  speech, — merely  to 
say  something  which  he  had  to  say.     Till  he  had  finished  he  hardly 
remembered  that  he  was  doing  that,  in  attempting  to  do  which  ho 
had  before  failed  so  egregiously.     It  was  not  till  he  sat  do^vn  that  he 
began  to  ask  himself  whether  the  scene  was  swimming  before  his 
eyes  as  it  had   done  on  former   occasions ; — as  it  had  done  even 
when  ho  had  so  much  as  thought  of  making  a  speech.     Now  he  was 
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astonished  at  the  easiness  of  the  thing,  and  as  he  left  the  Hon 
himself  that  he  had  overcome  the  difficulty  just  when  the  ^ 
eonld  be  of  no  avail  to  him.  Had  he  been  more  eager,  moi 
stant  in  his  purpose,  he  might  at  any  rate  have  shown  the  wori 
he  was  fit  for  the  place  which  he  had  presumed  to  take  before  1 
east  out  of  it. 

On  the  next  morning  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
Finn  had  seen  Lord  Tulla,  having  been  sent  for  to  relieve  hi 
ship  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  had  been  informed  by  the  Earl  t 
meant  to  fight  the  borough  to  the  last  man  ; — had  he  said  to  i 
shilling  he  would  have  spoken  with  perhaps  more  accuracy, 
see,  doctor,  your  son  has  had  it  for  two  years,  as  you  may  i 
nothing,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  give  way.     He  can't  expe< 
he's  to  go  on  there  as  though  it  were  his  own."    And  then  hi 
ship,  upon  whom  this  touch  of  the  gout  had  come  somewhat  si 
expressed  himself  with  considerable  animation.      The   old 
behaved  with  much  spirit.     "  I  told  the  Earl,"  he  said,  " 
could  not  xmdertake  to  say  what  you  might  do  ;  but  that  as  y< 
come  forward  at  first  with  my  sanction,  I  could  not  withdraw  i 
He  asked  me  if  I  should  support  you  with  money ;  I  said 

should  to  a  moderate  extent.     *  By  G ,'  said  the  Earl,  <  a  mc 

extent  will  go  a  very  little  way,  I  can  tell  you.'  Since  that 
had  Duggen  with  him  ;  so,  I  suppose,  I  shall  not  see  him  any 
You  can  do  as  you  please  now ;  but,  from  what  I  hear,  I  fe 
will  have  no  chance."  Then  with  much  bitterness  of  spirit  P 
resolved  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  Lord  Tulla  at  Lough 
He  would  go  at  once  to  the  Reform  Club  and  explain  his  rea£ 
Barrington  Erie  and  others  there  who  would  be  interested. 

But  he  first  went  to  Grosvenor  Place.     Here  be  was  shown  i 
Mr.  Kennedy's  room.     Mr.  Kennedy  was  up  and  seated  in  ai 
chair  by  an  open  window  looking  over  into  the  Queen's  gardei 
he  was  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ii 
And  indeed  as  he  could  not  turn  his  neck,  or  thought  that  he 
not  do  so,  he  was  not  very  fit  to  go  out  about  hk  work, 
hope  that  the  afiuirs  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  did  not  suffer 
rially  by  his  absence.     We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  with 
so  sedulous  as  to  all  his  duties  there  was  no  arrear  of  work  wh 
accident  took  place.     He  put  out  his  hand  to  Phineas,  and  said 
word  in  a  whisper, — some  word  or  two  among  which  Phineas  i 
the  sound  of  *'  potted  peas," — and  then  continued  to  look  out  < 
window.     There  are  men  who  are  utterly  prostrated  by  any 
ailment,  and  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  them.    H 
who  was  fall  of  his  own  bad  news,  had  intended  to  tell  bis  Mid 
at  once.    But  he  perceived  that  the  neck  of  the  GhanoeBor 
Duchy  was  too  stiff  to  allow  of  his  taking  any  intoratt  ii 
matters,  and  so  he  refrained.     **  What  does  the  doelor  Mjj 
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fiid  Pbineas,  pereeiviiig  that  just  for  the  present  there  could  be  only 
one  possible  subject  for  remark.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  beginning  to 
deseribe  in  a  long  whisper  what  the  doctor  did  think  about  it,  when 
Isty  Lanza  came  into  the  room« 

Of  eomrse  they  began  at  first  to  talk  about  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would 
Bot  hftTe  been  kind  to  him  not  to  have  done  so.  And  Lady  Laura 
ande  much  of  the  injury,  as  it  behoves  a  wife  to  do  in  such  circum- 
fltanees  for  the  sake  both  of  the  sufferer  and  of  the  hero.  She 
deekred  her  conviction  that  had  Phineas  been  a  moment  later  her 
biband*8  neck  would  have  been  irredeemably  broken. 

"  I  don't  think  they  ever'  do  kill  the  people/'  said  Phineas.  "  At 
sny  rate  they  don't  mean  to  do  so." 

"  I  thought  they  did/'  said  Lady  Laura. 

"I  fancy  not,"  said  Phineas,  eager  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

"I  think  this  man  was  very  clumsy,"  whispered  Mr.  Kennedy. 

*' Perhaps  he  was  a  beginner,"  said  Phineas,  ''  and  that  may  make 
a  differencoa  If  so,  I'm  afraid  we  have  interfered  with  his  educa- 
tion." 

Then,  by  degrees,  the  conversation  got  away  to  other  things,  and 
Lidy  Laura  asked  him  after  Loughshane.  '*  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  it  up/'  said  he,  smiling  as  he  spoke. 

"I  was  afraid  there  was  but  a  bad  chance,"  said  Lady  Laura, 

wniKTig  also. 

''My  father  has  behaved  so  well !  "  said  Phineas.  ''  He  has  written 
to  say  he'll  find  the  money,  if  I  determine  to  contest  the  borough.  I 
mean  to  write  to  him  by  to-night's  post  to  decline  tho  offer.  I  have 
IK)  right  to  spend  the  money,  and  I  shouldn't  succeed  if  I  did  spend 
it  Of  course  it  makes  mo  a  little  down  in  the  mouth."  And  then 
lie  smiled  again. 
**  I've  got  a  plan  of  my  own,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
"What  plan?" 

"  Or  rather  it  isn*t  mine,  but  papa's.     Old  Mr.  Standish  is  going 
to  give  up  Loughton,  and  papa  wants  you  to  come  and  try  your  luck 
4ere." 
"  Lady  Laura  I " 

''  It  isn't  quite  a  certainty,  you  know,  but  I  suppose  it's  as  near  a 
Certainty  as  anything  left."  And  this  came  from  a  strong  Radical 
lieformer ! 

"  Lady  Laura,  I  couldn't  accept  such  a  favour  from  your  father." 
Ihen  Mr,  Kennedy  nodded  his  head  very  slightly  and  whispered, 
•*  Yes,  yes."  "  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  said  Phineas  Finn.  "  I  have 
no  right  to  such  a  favour." 

''That  is  a  matter  entirely  for  papa's  consideration,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  with  an  affectation  of  solemnity  in  her  voice.  '^  I  think  it 
has  always  been  felt  that  any  politician  may  accept  such  an  offer  as 
that  when  it  is  made  to  him,  but  that  no  politician  should  ask  for  it. 
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My  father  feels  that  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  inflaeneeia 
the  borough,  and  therefore  he  comes  to  yon.*' 

<'  It  isn't  that,"  said  Phineas,  somewhat  mdely. 

''  Of  coarse  private  feelings  have  their  weight/'  said  Lady  Lwirk 
''  It  is  not  probable  that  papa  wonld  have  gone  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
And  perhaps,  Mr.  Finn,  I  may  own  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Iirodl 
both  be  very  sorry  that  you  should  not  be  in  the  House,  and  M 
that  feeling  on  our  part  has  had  some  weight  with  my  father." 

**0f  course  you'll  stand  ?"  whispered  Mr.  Kennedy,  still  looldog 
straight  out  of  the  window,  as  though  the  slightest  attempt  to  imi 
his  neck  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  himself  and  the  Dnehy. 

<'  Papa  has  desired  mo  to  ask  you  to  call  upon  him,"  said  Li^ 
Laura.  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  very  much  to  be  said,  as  each  rf 
you  know  so  well  the  other's  way  of  thinking.  But  you  had  better 
see  him  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Of  course  Phineas  was  persuaded  before  he  left  Mr.  Kenne^f 
room.  Indeed,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  there  appeared  to  luB 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  he  should  not  sit  for  Loughton.  The  frvMrj 
was  of  a  kind  that  had  prevailed  from  time  out  of  mind  in  EngJnilJ 
between  the  most  respectable  of  the  great  land  magnates,  and  joofj 
rising  liberal  politicians.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Canning  had  all  beet' 
placed  in  Parliament  by  similar  influence.  Of  course  he,  Phineas  Fiin» 
desired  earnestly, — ^longed  in  his  very  heart  of  hearts, — ^to  e3 
all  such  Parliamentary  influence,  to  root  out  for  ever  the  last  t( 
of  close  borough  nominations  ;  but  while  the  thing  remained  it  wtf 
better  that  the  thing  should  contribute  to  the  liberal  than  to  the 
conservative  strength  of  the  House, — and  if  to  the  liberal,  how  wn 
this  to  be  achieved  but  by  the  acceptance  of  such  influence  by  wnne 
liberal  candidate  ?  And  if  it  were  right  that  it  should  be  accepted 
by  any  liberal  candidate, — then,  why  not  by  him?  The  logic  of  ihii 
argument  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfect.  He  felt  something  like  a 
sting  of  reproach  as  he  told  himself  that  in  truth  this  great  offer  was 
made  to  him,  not  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  poUtics,  bnt 
because  he  had  been  instnmicntal  in  saving  Lord  Brentford's  son-in- 
law  from  the  violence  of  garrotters.  But  he  crushed  these  qualms 
of  conscience  as  being  over- scrupulous,  and,  as  he  told  himself,  vxk 
practical.  You  must  take  the  world  as  you  And  it,  with  a  straggle  te 
be  something  more  honest  than  those  around  you.  Phineas,  as  be 
preached  to  himself  this  sermon,  declared  to  himself  that  theywbo 
attempted  more  than  this  flew  too  high  in  the  clouds  to  be  of  service 
to  men  and  women  upon  earth. 

As  he  did  not  see  Lord  Brentford  that  day  he  postponed  writing  ^ 
his  father  for  twenty- four  hours.  On  the  following  morning  he  found 
the  Earl  at  home  in  Portman  Square,  having  first  discussed  the  matter 
fully  with  Lord  Chiltem.  **  Do  not  scruple  about  me,"  said  Lord 
Chiltern ;  **  you  are  quite  welcome  to  the  borough  for  me." 
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*'  But  if  I  did  not  stand,  wonld  yon  do  so  ?  There  ore  so  many 
lessons  which  ought  to  induce  you  to  accept  a  seat  in  Parliament !  '* 

"Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  Phineas,  I  shall  not  accept  my 
&ih6r*B  interest  at  Loughton,  unless  it  be  offered  to  me  in  a  way  in 
which  it  never  will  be  offered.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sui'e 
tint  I  shall  not  change  my  mind.  Nor  will  he.  And,  therefore,  you 
may  go  down  to  Loughton  with  a  pure  conscience  as  far  as  I  am 
eoncemed." 

Fhineas  had  his  interview  ^vith  the  Earl,  and  in  ten  minutes  eveiy- 
thing  was  settled.  On  his  way  to  Portman  Square  there  had  coiuo 
across  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  grand  effort  of  friendship.  What  if  be 
eoold  persuade  the  father  so  to  conduct  himself  towards  his  son,  that 
the  son  should  consent  to  be  member  for  the  borough?  And 
he  did  say  a  word  or  two  to  this  effect,  setting  forth  that  Lord 
Chiltem  would  condescend  to  become  a  legislator,  if  only  his  father 
woold  condescend  to  acknowledge  his  son's  fitness  for  such  work  with- 
out any  comments  on  the  son^s  past  life.  But  the  Earl  simply  waived 
the  subject  away  with  his  hand.  He  could  be  as  obstinate  as  his  son. 
Lady  Laura  had  been  the  Mercury  between  them  on  this  subject,  and 
I«dy  Laura  had  failed.  He  would  not  now  consent  to  employ  another 
Mercury.  Very  little, — ^hardly  a  word  indeed, — ^was  said  between 
the  Earl  and  Phineas  about  politics.  Phineas  was  to  be  the  Saulsby 
candidate  at  Loughton  for  the  next  election,  and  was  to  come  to 
Saulsby  with  the  Kennedys  from  Loughlinter, — either  with  the  Ken- 
nedys or  somewhat  in  advance  of  them.  ''  I  do  not  say  that  there  will 
fce  no  opposition,''  said  the  Earl,  "  but  I  expect  none."  He  was  ver\' 
eonrteous, — nay,  he  was  kind,  feeling  doubtless  that  his  family  owed 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  young  man  with  whom  he  was  con- 
verging ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  not  absent  on  his  part  a  touch 
of  that  high  condescension  which,  perhaps,  might  be  thought  to 
Wome  the  Earl,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  great  borough  patron. 
Phineas,  who  was  sensitive,  felt  this  and  winced.  He  had  never 
<note  liked  Lord  Brentford,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so  now 
in  spite  of  the  kindness  which  the  Eai'l  was  showing  him. 

But  he  was  very  happy  when  he  sat  down  to  write  to  his  father 
from  the  club.  His  father  had  told  him  that  the  money  should  bo 
fortheoming  for  the  election  at  Loughshane,  if  he  resolved  to  stand, 
hit  that  the  chance  of  success  would  be  very  slight, — indeed  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  success.  Nevertheless, 
bis  fiUher  had  evidently  believed,  when  writing,  that  Phineas  would 
^  abandon  his  seat  without  a  useless  and  an  expensive  contest.  Ho 
ixnr  thanked  his  father  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude, — declared 
U  eonviction  that  his  father  was  right  about  Lord  Tulla,  and  then, 
in  the  most  modest  language  that  he  could  use,  went  on  to  say  that 
be  had  found  another  borough  open  to  him  in  England.  He  was 
going  to  stand  for  Loughton,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Brentford, 
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and  thought  that  the  election  would  probably  not  cost  him  abore  m 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  at  the  outside.  Then  he  inrote  a  vei|r 
pretty  note  to  Lord  Tulla,  thanking  him  for  his  former  kindness,  and 
telling  the  Irish  Earl  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  borou^  of  Loughshane  at  the  next  election. 

A  few  days  after  this  Phineas  was  very  much  surprised  at  a  visit 
that  was  made  to  him  at  his  lodgings.     Mr.  Clarkson,  after  that  scene 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  called  again  in  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
— and  was  admitted.     "  You  had  better  let  him  sit  in  your  armchair 
for  half  an  hour  or  so/'  Fitzgibbon  had  said ;  and  Phineas  almost 
believed  that  it  would  be  better.    The  man  was  a  terrible  nuisance  to 
him,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  ho  had  better  undertake  to 
pay  the  debt  by  degrees.    It  was,  he  knew,  quite  on  the  cards  that 
Mr.  Clarkson  should  have  him  arrested  while  at  Saulsby.     Since  that 
scene  in  the  lobby  Mr.  Clarkson  had  been  with  him  twice,  and  theze 
had  been  a  preliminary  conversation  as  to  real  payment.  Mr.  Claikson 
wanted  a  hundred  pounds  down,  and  another  bill  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  at  three  months*  date.     ''  Think  of  my  time  and  trodUe  in 
coming  here,"  Mr.  Clarkson  had  urged  when  Phineas  had  olgected  to 
these  terms.     *^  Think  of  my  time  and  trouble,  and  do  be  punctual, 
Mr.  Finn.*'     Phineas  had  offered  him  ten  pounds  a  quarter,  the  pay- 
ments to  be  marked  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  a  tender  which  Mi. 
Clarkson  had  not  seemed  to  regard  as  strong  evidence  of  punctnaliiy. 
He  had  not  been  angry,  but  had  simply  expressed  his  intention  of 
calling  again, — giving    Phineas  to  understand  that  business  would 
probably  take  him  to  the  west  of  Ireland  in  the  autumn.     If  only 
business  might  not  take  him  down  either  to  Loughlinter  or  to  Saulsby! 
But  the  strange  visitor  who  came  to  Phineas  in  the  midst  of  these 
troubles  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  strange  visitor  was  Miss  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon.  **  You'll  be  veaty 
much  surprised  at  my  coming  to  your  chambers,  no  doubt,"  she  said,  as 
she  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  Phineas  placed  for  her.  Phineas  ooold 
only  say  that  ho  was  very  proud  to  be  so  highly  honoured,  and  that 
he  hoped  she  was  well.  **  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you.  I  have  just 
come  about  a  little  business,  Mr.  Finn,  and  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me." 

'*  I'm  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  need  for  excuses,"  said  Phineas. 

''  Laurence,  when  he  hears  about  it,  will  say  that  I've  been  an 
impertinent  old  fool ;  but  I  never  care  for  what  Laurence  says,  either 
this  way  or  that.  I've  been  to  that  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Tve 
paid  him  the  money." 

**  No !  "  said  Phineas. 

**  But  I  have,  Mr.  Finn.  I  happened  to  hear  what  oocnixed  Asft 
night  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

V  Who  told  you,  Miss  Fitzgibbon  ?  " 

'*  Never  mind  who  told  me.    I  heard  it.    I  knew  beCoie  tU 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  he^  Laurence  about  money,  saiiii 
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two  and  two  iogetfaer.  It  isn't  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  do  with 
Mr.  COaifaKm.  80  I  sent  to  him,  and  I've  bought  the  bilL  There  it 
!••  And  Miss  Eitzgibbon  produced  the  document  which  bore  the 
hmm  of  Fhmeas  Finn  across  the  front  of  it 

^  And  did  you  pay  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it  ?  " 
'^  Not  qoile.    I  had  a  very  hard  tussle,  and  got  it  at  last  for  two 
fanndrBd  and  twenty  pounds.** 
«  And  did  you  do  it  yourself?  " 

'^Allmjrself.    If  I  had  employed  a  lawyer  I  should  have  had  to 

pfty  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  and  five  pounds  for  costs.    And 

now,  Mr.  Finn,  I  hope  you  won't  have  any  more  money  engagements 

with  my  brother  Laurence."     Phineas  said  that  he  thought  he  might 

promise  that  he  would  have  no  more.     *^  Because,  if  you  do,  I  shan*t 

intsrfan.    If  Laurence  began  to  find  that  he  could  get  money  out  of 

Be  in  that  way,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.     Mr.  Clarkson  would 

voy  ioonbe  spending  his  spare  time  in  my  drawing-room.  Good-bye, 

Kr.  Unn.     If  Laurence  says  anything,  just  tell  him  that  he'd  better 

eome  to  me."     Then  Phineas  was  left  looking  at  the  bill.     It  was 

wrtainly  a  great  relief  to  him, — that  he  should  be  thus  secured  from 

the  dondeiHaiy  visits  of  Mr.  Clarkson ;  a  groat  relief  to  him  to  be 

mured  that  Mr.  Clarkson  would  not  find  him  out  down  at  Longhton ; 

hi,  nevertheless,  he  had  to  suffer  a  pang  of  shame  as  he  felt  that 

Ififli  Fitzgibbon  had  become  acquainted  with  his  poverty  and  had 

famd  herself  obliged  to  satisfy  his  pecuniary  liabilities. 
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Pbikeas  went  down  to  Loughlinter  early  in  July,  taking  Longhton  in 
his  way.  He  stayed  there  one  night  at  the  inn,  and  was  introduced 
to  sundry  influential  inhabitants  of  the  borough  by  Mr.  Grating,  the 
ironmonger,  who  was  known  by  those  who  knew  Loughton  to  bo  u 
very  strong  supporter  of  the  Earl's  interest.  Mr.  Grating  and  about 
half  a  dozen  others  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  camo  to  the  inn, 
and  met  Phineas  in  the  parlour.  He  told  them  he  was  a  good  souud 
liberal  and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  Government,  of  which  their 
neighbour  the  Earl  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament.  This  was  almost 
all  that  was  said  about  the  Earl  out  loud ;  but  each  individual  man  of 
Lionghton  then  present  took  an  opportunity  during  the  meeting  of 
whispering  into  Mr.  Finn's  ear  a  word  or  two  to  show  that  he  also 
was  admitted  to  the  secret  councils  of  the  borough, — that  he  too  could 
see  the  inside  of  the  arrangement.  ''  Of  course  we  must  support  tho 
Earl,"  one  said.  "  Never  mind  what  you  hear  about  a  Tory  candi- 
date, Mx.  Finn,"  whispered  a  second ;    '<  the  Earl  can  do  what  he 
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pleases  here.'*  And  it  seemed  to  Phineas  that  it  was  thought  by  them 
all  to  be  rather  a  fine  thing  to  be  thus  held  in  the  hand  by  an  £nglia]i 
nobleman.  Phineas  could  not  but  reflect  much  upon  this  as  he  lay  in 
his  bed  at  the  Loughton  inn.  The  great  poUtical  question  on  which 
the  political  world  was  engrossed  up  in  London  was  the  enfranchise* 
ment  of  Englishmen, — of  Englishmen  down  to  the  rank  of  artisans 
and  labourers  ; — and  yet  when  he  found  himself  in  contact  with  in- 
dividual Englishmen,  with  men  even  very  much  above  the  artisan  and 
the  labourer,  he  found  that  they  rather  liked  being  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  being  kept  as  tools  in  the  political  pocket  of  a  rich  man. 
Every  one  of  those  Loughton  tradesmen  was  proud  of  his  own  per- 
sonal subjection  to  the  Earl  I 

From  Loughton  ho  went  to  Loughlinter,  having  promised  to  be 
back  in  the  borough  for  the  election.  Mr.  Grating  would  propose  him, 
and  he  was  to  be  seconded  by  Mr.  Shortribs,  the  butcher  and  grazier. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  a  Conservative  candidate,  and  Mr.  Short- 
ribs  had  seemed  to  think  that  a  good  stand-up  flght  upon  English 
principles,  with  a  clear  understanding,  of  course,  that  \'ictory  should 
prevail  on  the  liberal  side,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  borough. 
J^ut  the  Earl's  man  of  business  saw  Phineas  on  the  morning  of  his 
departiu-e,  and  told  him  not  to  regard  Mr.  Shortribs.  **  Thcj^'d  all 
like  it,"  said  the  man  of  business  ;  *'  and  I  daresay  they'll  have  enough 
of  it  when  this  Reform  Bill  is  passed  ;  but  at  present  no  one  will  bo 
fool  enough  to  come  and  spend  his  money  here.  We  have  them  all 
in  hand  too  well  for  that,  Mr.  Finn  !" 

He  found  the  great  house  at  Loughlinter  nearly  empty.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's mother  was  there,  and  Lord  Brentford  was  there,  and  Lord 
Brentford's  private  secretary  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  private  secretary. 
At  present  that  was  the  entire  party.  Lady  Baldock  was  expected 
there,  with  her  daughter  and  Violet  EfHngham;  but,  as  well  as 
Phineas  could  learn,  they  would  not  be  at  Loughlinter  until  after  he 
had  left  it.  There  had  come  up  lately  a  rumour  that  there  would  be 
an  autumn  session, — that  the  Houses  would  sit  through  October  and 
a  part  of  November,  in  order  that  Mr.  Mildmay  might  try  the  feeling  of 
the  new  Parliament.  If  this  were  to  be  so,  Phineas  had  resolved  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  election  at  Loughton,  he  would  not  return  to  Ire- 
land till  after  this  autumn  session  should  be  over.  He  gave  an  accoiint 
to  the  Earl,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl's  son-in-law,  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Loughton,  and  the  Earl  expressed  himself  as  satisfied*  It 
was  manifestly  a  great  satisfaction  to  Lord  Brentford  that  ho  should  still 
have  a  borough  in  his  pocket,  and  the  more  so  because  there  were  so 
very  few  noblemen  left  who  had  such  property  belonging  to  theau  Bit 
was  very  careful  in  his  speech,  never  saying  in  so  many  words 
the  pmilege  of  returning  a  member  was  his  own  ;  but  his 
was  not  the  less  clear. 

Those  were  dreary  days  at  Loughlinter.    There  was  ^Ah»g^.  jf- 
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chose  to  fish  ;  and  ho  was  told  that  he  could  shoot  a  deer  if 
hbynM  minded  to  go  ont  alone.     But  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  the 
intention  of  the  host  that  his  guests  should  spend  their  time  profit- 
ably.    Mr.  Kennedy  himself  was  shut  up  with  hooks  and  papers  all 
the  morning,  and  always  took  up  a  book  after  dinner.     The  Earl  also 
would  read  a  little, — and  then  would  sleep  a  good  deal.     Old  Mrs. 
Kennedy  slept  also,  and  Lady  Laura  looked  as  though  she  would  like 
to  sleep  if  it  were  not  that  her  husband's  eye  was  upon  her.     As  it 
was,  she  administered  tea,  Mr.  Kennedy  not  liking  the  practice  of 
having  it  handed  round  by  a   servant  when   none  wore  there   but 
members  of  the  family  circle,  and  she  read  novels.     Phineas  got  hold 
of  a  stiff  bit  of  reading  for  himself,  and  tried  to  utilise  his  time.     He 
took  Alison  in  hand  and  worked  his  way  gallantly  through  a  couple  of 
volumes.     But  even  he,  more  than  once  or  twice,  found  himself  on  the 
very  verge  of  slumber.     Then  he  would  wake  up  and  try  to  think 
•bout  things.     Why  was  he,  Phineas  Finn,  an  Lishman  from  Killaloe, 
Hving  in  that  great  house  of  Loughlinter  as  though  he  were  one  of 
the  family,  striving  to  kill  the  hours,  and  feeling  that  he  was  in  some 
my  8nl>ject  to  the  dominion  of  his  host  ?     Would  it  not  be  better  for 
liim  to  get  np  and  go  away  ?     In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  did  not  like 
Ifr.  Kennedy,  though  he  believed  him  to  be  a  good  man.     And  of  what 
Berviee  to  him  was  it  to  like  Lady  Laura,  now  that  Lady  Laura  was  a 
possession  in  the  hands  of  ^Ir.  Kennedy  ?     Then  he  would  tell  him- 
self that  he  owed  his  position  in  the  world  entirely  to  Lady  Laura, 
and  that  he  was  ungrateful  to  feel  himself  ever  dull  in  her  society. 
And,  moreover,  there  was  something  to  be  done  in  the  world  beyond 
sulking  love  and  being  merry.     Mr.  Kennedy  could  occupy  himself 
with  a  blue  book  for  hours  together  -without  wincinjif.     So  Phineas 
went  to  work  again  with  his  Alison,  and  read  away  till  he  nodded. 

In  those  days  he  often  wandered  up  and  down  the  Liutcr  and  across 
tlie  moor  to  the  Linn,  and  so  do^vn  to  the  lake.  He  would  take  a 
book  with  him,  and  would  seat  himself  down  on  spots  which  he  loved, 
and  would  pretend  to  read  ; — ^but  I  do  not  think  that  he  got  much 
advantage  from  his  book.  Ho  was  thinking  of  his  life,  luid  tiying  to 
calculate  whether  the  wonderful  success  v/hich  he  had  achieved  would 
ever  he  of  permanent  value  to  him.  Would  he  be  nearer  to  eaming 
his  bread  when  he  should  be  member  for  Loughton  than  he  had  been 
when  he  was  member  for  Loughshane  ?  Or  was  there  before  him 
any  slightest  probability  that  he  would  c^  or  earn  his  bread  ?  And 
then  he  thought  of  Violet  Effingham,  and  was  angiy  with  himself  for 
remembering  at  that  moment  that  Yiolet  ElHngham  was  the  mistress 
of  a  large  fortune. 

Once  before  when  he  was  sitting  beside  the  Lintcr  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  declare  his  passion  to  Lady  Laura ; — and  ho  had  done  so 
on  the  very  spot.  Now,  within  a  twelvemonth  of  that  time,  he  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  same  spot  to  declare  his  passion  to  Miss  Effing- 
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Lam,  and  ho  thought  his  best  mode  of  carrjnng  his  snit  would  be  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Lady  Laura.  Lady  Laura,  no  doubt,  bi^ 
been  very  anxious  that  her  brother  should  marry  Violet ;  but  Lord 
Chiltcm,  as  Phineas  knew,  had  asked  for  Violet's  hand  twice  in  vain  ; 
and,  moreover,  Chiltem  himself  had  declared  to  Phineas  that  he 
would  never  ask  for  it  again.  Lady  Laura,  who  was  always  reason- 
able, would  surely  .perceive  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success  for 
her  brother.  That  Chiltem  would  quarrel  with  him, — ^^vould  quarrel 
with  him  to  the  knife, — ^he  did  not  doubt ;  but  he  felt  that  no  fear  of  such 
a  quarrel  as  that  should  deter  him.  Ho  loved  Violet  Effingham,  and  he 
must  indeed  be  pusillanimous  if,  loving  her  as  ho  did,  he  was  deterred 
from  expressing  his  love  from  any  fear  of  a  suitor  whom  she  did  not 
favour.  He  would  not  willingly  be  untrue  to  his  friendship  for  Lad}' 
Liiura's  brother.  Had  there  been  a  chance  for  Lord  Chiltem  he 
would  have  abstained  from  putting  himself  f(M*ward.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  his  abstaining,  when  by  doing  so  he  could  in  no  wise 
benefit  his  Mend, — ^when  the  result  of  his  doing  so  would  be  that  some 
interloper  would  come  in  and  carry  off  the  prize  ?  He  would  ex- 
plain all  this  to  Lady  Laura,  and,  if  the  prize  would  bo  kind  to  him, 
ho  would  disregard  the  anger  of  Lord  Chiltem,  even  though  it  might 
be  anger  to  the  knife. 

As  ho  was  thinking  of  all  this  Lady  Laura  stood  before  him  where 
ho  was  silting  at  the  top  of  the  falls.     At  this  moment  ho  romembered 
well  all  the  circumstances  of  the  scene  when  ho  had  been  there  with 
her  at  his  last  visit  to  Loughlinter.     How  things  had  changed  sinee 
then !     Then  ho  had  loved  Lady  Laura  with  all  his  heart,  and  ho  had 
now  already  brouj^ht  himself  to  regard  her  as  a  discreet  matron  whom 
to  love  would  bo  almost  as  unreasonable  as  though  he  were  to  entertain 
a  passion  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.     The  reader  will  understand  hom^ 
thorough  had  been  the  cure  effected  by  Lady  Laura's  marriage  anc 
the  interval  of  a  few  months,  when  the  swain  was  already 
to  make  this  lady  the  depositary  of  his  confidence  in  another  matte^^- 
of  love.    **  You  are  often  here,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Lady  Laura,  lookin 
down  upon  him  as  ho  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"  Well ; — yes ;  not  very  often ;  I  come  here  sometimes  bccnase 
view  down  upon  the  lake  is  so  fine." 

**  It  is  the  prettiest  spot  about  tho  place.     I  hardly  ever  get  hi 
now.     Lidecd  this  is  only  tho  second  time  that  I  have  been  up 
we  have  been  at  home,  and  then  I  came  to  bring  papa  here.* 
was  a  little  wooden  scat  near  to  the  rock  upon  which  Phineas  had 
lying,  and  upon  this  Lady  Laura  t^at  down.     Phineas,  with  his  0ym  ^ 
turned  upon  the  lake,  was  considering  how  ho  might  introdaca  tl»  J 


subject  of  his  love  for  Violet  Effingham ;  but  he  did  not  imd  Al 
matter  very  easy.     He  had  just  resolvod  to  begin  by  sayaqp 
Violet  would  certainly  never  accept  Lord  Chiltem,  when  Lady  " 
spoke  a  word  or  two  which  stopped  him  altogether.     **  Hoir- 
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ramember/'    she  said,    ''  tho  day  when  you  and  I  wero  here  last 
sssmDA  L 

'*  So  do  L    Yoa  told  me  then  that  yon  were  going  to  marry  Mi*. 
Kemedy.    How  mnch  has  happened  since  then !" 

'*]fach  indeed  I     Enough  for  a  whole  life-time.  And  yet  how  slow 
tlia-inne  has  gone  I  *' 

''  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  slow  with  mc,"  said  Phincas. 
''^No;  yon  have  been  active.     You  have  had  your  hands  full  of 
work.    I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  a  great  curse  to  have  been 
bom  a  woman.** 

«<  And  yet  I  have  heard  you  say  that  a  woman  may  do  as  much  as 
amuL.*' 

"That  was  before  I  had  learned  my  lesson  properly.     I  know 
better  than  that  now.     Oh  dear !     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  for  the 
best  as  it  is,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  go 
oat  and  milk  the  cows.'* 
"  And  may  you  not  milk  the  cows  if  you  wish  it,  Lady  Laura  ?'* 
"  By  no  means  ; — not  only  not  milk  them,  but  hardly  look  at  them. 
At  any  rate,  I  must  not  talk  about  them.'*     Phincas  of  course  under- 
itDQd  that  she  was  complaining  of  her  husband  and  hardly  knew  how 
to  reply  to  her.     He  had  been  sharp  enough  to  perceive  already  that 
^.  Kennedy  was  an  autocrat  in  his  own  house,  and  he  knew  Lady 
Laura  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  such  masterdom  would  be  very 
i^me  to  her.     But  he  had  not  imagined  that  she  would  complain 
to  him.      **  It  was  so  different  at  Saulsby/*  Lady  Laura  continued. 
"Everything  there  seemed  to  be  my  own.'* 
"And  everything  here  is  your  o^vn." 

**  Yes, — according  to  the  prayer-book.  And  evcr3rthing  in  truth  is 
my  own, — as  all  the  dainties  at  the  banquet  belonged  to  Hancho  the 
Governor." 

"You  mean,**  said  he, — and  then  he  hesitated;  **  you  mean  that 
^.  Kennedy  stands  over  you,  guarding  you  for  your  own  welfai'c,  as 
tlie  doctor  stood  over  Sancho  and  guarded  him  ?" 

There  was  a  pause  before  she  answered, — a  long  pause,  during  which 
heiros  looking  away  over  the  lake,  and  thinking  how  he  might  introduce 
the  sabject  of  his  love.  But  long  as  was  the  pause,  he  had  not  begun 
'vhca Lady  Laura  was  again  speaking.  ''The  truth  is,  my  fiiend," 
^  said,  "  that  I  have  made  a  mistake.*' 
** A  mistake?** 

"Yes,  PhineaSy  a  mistake.  I  have  blundered  as  fools  blmider, 
tittnldng  that  I  was  clever  enough  to  pick  my  footsteps  aright  without 
lAing  eoonsel  from  any  one.  I  have  blundered  and  stumbled  and 
AUtti,  and  now  I  am  so  bruised  that  I  am  not  able  to  stand  upon  my 
&st"  The  word  that  struck  him  most  in  all  this  was  his  own 
ChiiBtiBa  name.  She  had  never  called  him  Phineas  before.  He  was 
iwaza  that  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  had  fallen  into  a  way  of  mis- 
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calling  Idm  by  bis  Cbristian  name,  as  one  observes  io  be  done  nov 
and  again  in  reference  to  some  special  young  man.  Most  of  the  rsm 
whom  be  called  bis  friends  called  bim  Pbineas.  Even  the  Earl  bd 
done  so  more  than  once  on  occasions  in  which  the  greatness  of  \ba 
position  bad  dropped  for  a  moment  out  of  bis  mind.  Mrs.  Low  had 
called  bim  Pbineas  when  she  regarded  him  as  her  husband's  zDOst 
cherished  pupil ;  and  Mrs.  Bunco  bad  called  bim  Mr.  Pbineas.  Ho 
had  always  been  Pbineas  to  everybody  at  Eillaloe.  But  stiU  he  wu 
quite  sure  that  Lady  Laura  had  never  so  called  him  before.  Nor 
would  she  have  done  so  now  in  her  husband's  presence.  He  wis 
sure  of  that  also. 

**  You  mean  that  you  are  unhappy  ?'*  ho  said,  still  looking  aviy 
from  her  towards  the  lake. 

'*  Yes,  I  do  mean  that.  Though  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  eoma 
and  tell  you  so, — except  that  I  am  still  blundering  and  stumbbng,  vA 
have  fallen  into  a  way  of  hurting  myself  at  every  step." 

**You  can  tell  no  one  who  is  more  anxious  for  your  happiness,** 
said  Pbineas. 

**  That  is  a  very  pretty  speech,  but  what  would  you  do  for  my 
happiness  ?  Indeed,  what  is  it  possible  that  you  should  do  ?  ImeiB 
it  as  no  rebuke  when  I  say  that  my  happiness  or  unbappmessii 
a  matter  as  to  which  you  will  soon  become  perfectly  indifferent." 

"  Why  should  you  say  so.  Lady  Laura  ?  '* 

'*  Because  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  You  and  Mr.  Eennrff 
might  have  been  friends.  Not  that  you  will  be,  because  you  a» 
unlike  each  other  in  all  your  ways.     But  it  might  have  been  so." 

**  And  are  not  you  and  I  to  be  friends  ?"  he  asked. 

"No.  In  a  very  few  months  you  will  not  think  of  telling  me irfw* 
are  your  desires  or  what  your  sorrows  ; — and  as  for  me,  it  wiD  b* 
out  of  the  question  that  I  should  tell  mine  to  you.  How  can  yon  b« 
my  friend?** 

"  If  you  were  not  quite  sui'e  of  my  fi-iendsbip,  Lady  Laura,  y«i 
would  not  speak  to  me  as  you  are  speaking  now.**     Still  he  did  afll 
look  at  her,  but  lay  with  bis  face  supported  on  bis  bands,  and  v 
eyes  turned  away  upon  the  lake.     But  she,  where  she  was  sitting 
could  see  bim,  and  was  aided  by  her  sight  in  making  comparisons  tt 
her  mind  between  the  two  men  who  had  been  her  lovers, — betw6fli 
bim  whom  she  bad  taken  and  bim  whom  she  bad  left.     There  wtf 
something  in  the  bard,  dry,  unsympatbising,  unchanging  virtues  d 
her  husband  which  almost  revolted  her.     He  bad  not  a  fault,  but  dtf 
had  tried  bim  at  every  point  and  bad  been  able  to  strike  no  spatk  A 
fire  from  bim.     Even  by  disobeying  she  could  produce  no  heat>'r'<ni!y 
an  access  of  fiimness.     How  would  it  have  been  with  her  had  flte 
thrown  all  ideas  of  fortune  to  the  winds,  and  linked  her  lot  to  thai  of 
the  young  Phoebus  who  was  lying  at  her  feet  ?     K  she  had  ever  level 
any  one  she  had  loved  him.     And  she  bad  not  thrown  away  her  love 
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So  siie  swore  to  herself  over  and  over  again,  trying  to 
"Self  in  her  cold  nnhappiness.  She  had  married  a  rich 
ir  that  she  might  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  world ; — 
lat  she  was  this  rich  man*s  wife  she  found  that  she  could 
The  rich  man  thought  it  to  be  quite  enough  for  her  to 
9  and  look  after  his  welfare.  In  the  meantime  young 
ler  Phoebus  as  he  had  been  once, — ^was  thinking  altogether 
i«lse. 

I,"  she  said,  slowly,  '^I  have  in  you  such  perfect  con- 
\  I  will  tell  you  the  truth ; — as  one  man  may  tell  it  to 
wish  you  would  go  from  hero.*' 
it  once?" 

day,  or  to-morrow.  Stay  here  now  till  the  election  ;  but 
im.  He  will  ask  you  to  come,  and  press  you  hard,  and 
; — ^for,  strange  to  say,  with  all  his  coldness,  he  really  likes 
tas  a  pleasure  in  seeing  you  here*  But  he  must  not  have 
e  at  the  expense  of  trouble  to  me/* 

ly  is  it  a  trouble  to  you  ?  '*  he  asked.  Men  are  such  fools ; 
ird,  so  unready,  with  their  wits  ever  behind  the  occasion 
seconds  or  so  !  As  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered,  he 
bey  should  not  have  been  spoken. 

)  I   am  a  fool,**   she  said.     <^  Why  else  ?     Is  not  that 
frou?*' 
-,*'  he  said. 

3 ;  I  will  have  none  of  that.     I  am  a  fool,  but  not  such  a 
ippose  that  any  cure  is  to  bo  found  there.** 
y  what  I  can  do  for  you,  though  it  bo  with  my  entu-e  life, 

0  it.** 

1  do  nothing, — except  to  keep  away  from  me.'* 

L  earnest  in  telling  me  that  ?'*  Now  at  last  he  had  turned 
cid  and  was  looking  at  her,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  the 
u  appearing  up  the  path,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
ks  the  hat  and  face  of  the  laird  of  Loughlinter.  '<  Here  is 
y/'  said  Phineas,  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  devoid  of  dismay 

rceive,**  said  Lady  Laura.  But  there  was  no  di^^may  or 
te  tone  of  her  voice. 

intenance  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  he  approached  closer,  there 
ich  to  be  read,— only,  perhaps,  some  slight  addition  of 
ther,  perhaps,  of  that  frigid  propriety  of  moral  demeanour 
e  had  always  been  conspicuous,  which  had  grown  upon 
larriage,  and  which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  double 
ng  made  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  being  garrotted.  <'  I  am 
cur  headache  is  better,'*  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  risen 
al  to  meet  him.  Phineas  also  had  risen,  and  was  now 
vwhat  sheepish  where  he  stood. 
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"  I  came  out  because  it  was  worse,"  she  said.     "  It  irritated  me 
that  I  could  not  stand  the  house  any  longer." 

"  I  will  send  to  Callcnder  for  Dr.  Macnuthrie." 

**  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Robert.     I  do  not  want  Dr.  M. 
nuthrie  at  all." 

**  Where  there  is  illness,  medical  advice  is  always  expedient." 

'*I  am  not  ill.     A  headache  is  not  illness." 

**  I  had  thought  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  very  drily. 

**  At  any  rate,  I  would  rather  not  have  Doctor  Macnuthrie." 

"  I  am  sure  it  cannot  do  you  any  good  to  climb  up  here  in  the  ln.*»a| 
of  the  sun.     Had  you  been  here  long,  Finn  ?  " 

"  All  the  morning ; — here,  or  hereabouts.     I  clambered  up  fro2ii 
the  lake  and  had  a  book  in  my  pocket." 

**  And  you  happened  to  come  across  him  by  accident  ?"  Mr.  ISZes- 
nedy  asked.  There  was  something  so  simple  in  the  question  th&t  its 
very  simplicity  proved  that  there  was  no  suspicion. 

**  Yes  ; — by  chance,"  said  Lady  Laura.  **  But  every  one  at  Lon^Ii- 
linter  always  comes  up  here.  If  any  one  ever  were  missing  whom  I 
wanted  to  find,  this  is  where  I  should  look." 

"  I  am  going  on  towards  Linter  forest  to  meet  Blaae,"  said  Itfr- 
Kennedy.      Blane  was  the  gamekeeper.     **  If  you  don't  mind  t^® 
trouble,  Finn,  I  wish  you*d  take  Lady  Laura  down  to  the  house.    S^^ 
not  let  her  stay  out  in  the  heat.     I  will  take  care  that  somebody 
over  to  Callendcr  for  Dr.  Macnuthi-ie."     Then  Mr.  Kennedy  went 
and  Phineas  was  left  with  the  charge  of  taking  Lady  Laura  baek    ^ 
the  house.     When  Mr.  Kennedy's  hat  had  first  appeared  coming 
the  walk,  Phineas  had  been  ready  to  proclaim  himself  prepaied 
any  devotion  in  the  service  of  Lady  Laura.     Indeed,  he  had  begun  '^ 
reply  with  criminal  tenderness  to  the  indiscreet  avowal  which  Li^^^ 
Laura  had  made  to  him.   But  he  felt  now,  after  what  had  just 
in  the  husband's  presence,  that  any  show  of  tenderness, — of 
tenderness, — ^was  impossible.     The  absence  of  all  suspicion  on 
part  of  Mr.  Kennedy  had  made  Phineas  feel  that  he  was  boiind  by 
social  laws  to  refrain  from  such  tenderness.     Lady  Laura  begui     ^ 
descend  the  path  before  him  without  a  word ; — and  went  oiiy  inl 
as  though  she  would  have  reached  the  house  without  speakiiig, 
he  not  addressed  her.     ^^  Does  your  head  still  pain  you  f "  he 

"  Of  course  it  docs." 

''  I  suppose  he  is  right  in  saying  that  you  should  not  be  ont  in  1^ 
heat." 

*'  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  think  about  that.  A. 
sends  me  in,  and  so  of  course  I  must  go.  And  he  tells  3^00  te  Iriij 
me,  and  so  of  course  you  must  take  me." 

«  Would  you  wish  that  I  should  let  you  go  alone  ?** 

''  Yes,  I  would.     Only  he  will  be  sure  to  find  it  out ; 
not  tell  him  that  you  left  me  at  my  request.' 
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''  Do  you  think  that  I  am  afinoid  of  him  ?  "  said  Phineas. 
"Yes; — ^I  think  yon  are.     I  know  that  I  am,  and  that  papa  is; 
^X3d  that  his  mother  hardly  dares  to  call  her  sonl  her  own.     I  do  not 
Icxiow  why  you  should  escape.*' 

*<Mr.  Kennedy  is  nothing  to  me." 

''He  is  something  to  me,  and  so  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  on. 
-^Jid  now  I  shall  have  that  horrid  man  from  the  little  town  pawing  mo 
ax.xid  covering  everything  with  snuff,  and  bidding  me  take  Scotch  physic, 
rhich  seems  to  increase  in  quantity  and  nastiness  as  doses  in  England 

And  he  will  stand  over  me  to  see  that  I  take  it.*' 
What; — ^the  doctor  from  Callendcr  ?" 

No  ; — ^but  Mr.  Kennedy  wiU.  If  he  advised  me  to  have  a  hole  in 
^rny  glove  mended,  he  would  ask  me  before  ho  went  to  bed  whether  it 
^'cvas  done.  He  never  forgot  anything  in  his  life,  and  was  never  uniniud- 
Xiil  of  anything.  That  I  think  will  do,  Mr.  Finn.  You  have  brought 
Hie  out  from  the  trees,  and  that  may  bo  taken  as  bringing  mo  home. 
^e  shall  hardly  get  scolded  if  we  part  here.  Eemembcr  what  I  told 
^on  up  above.  And  remember  also  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
xiotliing  else  for  me.  Gt)od  bye.'*  So  he  turned  away  towards  the  lake, 
«iid  let  Lady  Laura  go  across  the  wide  lawn  to  the  house  by  herself. 

He  had  failed  altogether  in  his  intention  of  telling  his  friend  of  his 
leva  for  'Violet,  and  had  come  to  perceive  that  he  could  not  for  the 
ivesent  cany  out  that  intention.  After  what  had  passed  it  would  be 
impossible  for  bim  to  go  to  Lady  Laura  with  a  passionate  tale  of  his 
longing  for  Violet  Effingham.  If  he  were  even  to  speak  to  hor  of 
love  at  all,  it  must  be  quite  of  another  love  than  that.  But  he  never 
would  speak  to  her  of  love  ;  nor, — as  he  felt  quite  sure, — would  she 
allow  him  to  do  so.  But  what  astounded  him  most  as  he  thought  of 
the  interview  which  had  just  passed,  was  the  fact  that  the  Ludy 
Linra  whom  he  had  known, — ^whom  he  had  thought  he  had  known, — 
ihoold  have  become  so  subject  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  raau 
vhom  he  had  despised  as  being  weak,  irresolute,  and  without  a 
purpose  I  For  the  day  or  two  that  he  remained  at  Lough  1  inter,  he 
mtehed  the  family  closely,  and  became  aware  that  Lady  Laura  had 
hiB  right  when  she  declared  that  her  father  was  afraid  of  Mr. 
Xttnedy* 

"  I  shall  follow  you  almost  immediately,"  said  the  Earl  confiden- 
tially to  Phineas,  when  the  candidate  for  the  borough  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Loughlinter.  "  I  don't  like  to  be  there  just  when  the 
deetion  is  going  on,  but  I'll  be  at  Saulsby  to  receive  you  the  day 
afterwards." 

Phineas  took  his  leave  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  a  warm  expression 

of  friendship  on  the  part  of  his  host,  and  from  Lady  Laura  with  a 

mere  touch  of  the  hand.    He  tried  to  say  a  word ;  but  she  was  sullen, 

or,  if  not,  she  put  on  some  mood  like  to  sullcnness,  and  said  never  a 

word  to  hira. 
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Ou  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Pbiiicas  Finn  for  Loaghton  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy  still  had  a  headache.     She  had  complained  of  a  head- 
ache ever  since  she  had  been  at  Loughlinter,  and  Dr.  Macnnthrie  had 
been  over  more  than  once.     *'  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  ails  you/*  said 
her  husband  standing  over  her  in  her  own  sitting-room  up-stairs.     It 
was  a  pretty  room,  looking  away  to  the  mountains,  with  just  a  glimpse 
of  the  lake  to  be  caught  from  the  window,  and  it  had  been  prepared 
for  her  with  all  the  skill  and  taste  of  an  accomplished  upholsterer. 
She  had  selected  the  room  for  herself  soon  after  her  engagement,  and 
had  thanked  her  future  husband  with  her  sweetest  smile  for  giving  her 
the  choice.      She  had  thanked  him  and  told  him  that  she  alwa}'E 
meant  to  be  happy, — so  happy  in  that  room !     He  was  a  man  not 
much  given  to  romance,  but  he  thought  of  this  promise  as  he  stood 
over  her  and  asked  after  her  health.     As  far  as  he  could  see  she  had 
never  been  even  comfortable  since  she  had  been  at  Loughlinter.     A 
shadow  of  the  truth  came  across  his  mind.     Perhaps  his  wife  was 
bored.     If  so,  what  was  to  be  the  future  of  his  life  and  of  hers  ?     Ho 
went  up  to  Loudon  every  year,  and  to  Parliament,  as  a  duty ;  and 
then,  during  some  period  of  the  recess,  would  have  his  house  full 
of    guests, — as    another  duty.      B^ut  his  happiness  was  to   consist 
in  such  hours  as  these  which  seemed  to  inflict  upon  his  wife  the 
penalty  of  a  continual  headache.      A  shadow  of  the  truth  came  upon 
him.     What  if  his  wife  did  not  like  living  quietly  at  home  as  the 
mistress  of  her  husband's  house  ?     What  if  a  headache  was  always  to 
be  the  result  of  a  simple  pei^ormance  of  domestic  duties  ? 

More  than  a  shadow  of  the  truth  had  come  upon  Lady  Laura  her- 
self. The  dark  cloud  created  by  the  entire  truth  was  upon  her, 
making  everything  bhick  and  wretched  around  her.  She  had  asked 
herself  a  question  or  two,  and  had  discovered  that  she  had  no  love  for 
her  husband,  that  the  kind  of  life  which  he  intended  to  exact  from 
her  was  insupportable  to  her,  and  that  she  had  blundered  and  fallen 
in  her  entrance  upon  life.  She  perceived  that  her  father  had  already 
become  weary  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  that,  lonely  and  sad  as  he  would, 
be  at  Saulsby  by  himself,  it  was  his  intention  to  repudiate  the  idea  of 
making  a  home  at  Loughlinter.     Yes ; — she  would  be  deserted  hf^ 

every  one,  except  of  course  by  her  husband ;  and  then Theifc. 

nhe  would  throw  herself  on  some  early  morning  into  the  lake,  tojr 
life  would  be  insupportable. 

**  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  ails  you,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 
'<  Nothing  serious.     One  can't  always  help  having  a  headache,  yota. 
know." 

'*  I  don't  think  you  take  enough  exorcise,  Laura.  I  would  propose 
that  you  should  walk  four  miles  ever}'  day  after  breakfast.  I  wQB. 
always  be  ready  to  accompany  you.     I  have  spoken  to  Dr. 

nnthrie " 

<'  I  hate  Dr.  Macnnthrie." 
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'  Vhf  should  yoa  hate  Dr.  Macnuihrie,  Lanra  ?  '* 
*  Bow  can  I  tell  why  ?    I  do.     That  is  qaito  roason  enough  why 
^  ^^  should  not  send  for  him  to  me." 

'  Ton  are  nnreasonahle,  Laura.     One  chooses  a  doctor  on  account 
^^  his  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  that  of  Dr.  Mncuuthrie  stands 

•*  I  do  not  want  any  doctor.'* 

••  Bat  if  you  are  ill,  my  dear- '* 

••  I  am  not  ill," 

*'Bat  you  said  you  had  a  headache.     You  have  said  so  for  the  Inst 
^QH  days." 

**  Haying  a  headache  is  not  being  ill.     I  only  wish  you  would  not 
'^^^Ik  of  it,  and  then  perhaps  I  should  get  rid  of  it.". 

"I  cannot  believe  that.  Headache  in  nine  cases  out  often  comes 
i'rom  the  atomach."  Though  he  said  this, — saying  it  because  it  was 
t.lie  eommon*place  common-sense  sort  of  thing  to  say,  still  at  the  ver}" 
moment  there  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  before  his  eyes.  What 
if  this  headache  meant  simple  dislike  to  him,  and  to  his  modes  of  life  ? 
*'  It  ia  nothing  of  that  sort,"  said  Lady  Laura,  impatient  at  having 
lier  aafanent  inquired  into  with  so  much  accuracy. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  You  cannot  think  that  I  can  bo  happy  to  hear 
you  complaining  of  headache  every  day, — ^making  it  an  excuse  for 
absdufte  idleness." 

••  What  is  that  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  she  said,  jumping  up  from 
her  seat.     **  Set  me  a  task,  and  if  I  don*t  go  mad  over  it,  I'll  get 
tlixough  it.     There  are  the  account  books.     Give   them  to  me.    I 
ilon*t  suppose  I  can  spe  the  figm*es,  but  I'll  tiy  to  see  them.'* 
"Laura,  this  is  unkind  of  you, — and  ungrateful." 
"Of  course; — it  is  eveiy thing  that  is  bad.     What  a  pity  that  you 
tli<3  not  find  it  out  last  vcar  !     Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
Tfaen  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  put  both  her  hands 
to  her  temples. 

"I  will  send  for  Dr.  Macnuthrie  at  once,''  said  Mr.  Kennedy 
^^"^tting  towards  the  door  very  slowly,  and  speaking  as  slowly  as  he 
"^^Uted, 

*  l?o;*-^o  no  such  thing,"  she  said,  springing  to  her  feet  again  and 

^^cepting  him  before  he  reached  the  door.     "If  he  comes,  I  will 

.  ciee  him.     I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  not  speak  to  him  if  he 

»•    You  do  not  understand,"  she  said ;  "  you  do  not  understand 

^*U1." 

^  What  18  it  that  I  ought  to  understand?"  he  asked- 

^^  That  a  woman  does  not  like  to  be  bothered." 

L^   "^^to  made  no  reply  at  once,  but  stood  there  twisting  the  handle  of 

door,  and  collecting  his  thoughts.     "  Yes,"  said  he  at  last ;  "I 

beginning  to  find  that  out ; — and  to  find  out  also  what  it  is  that 

'^Tiers  a  woman,  as  you  call  it.     I  can  see  now  what  it  is  that  makes 
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your  head  ache.  It  is  not  the  stomach.  Yoa  are  quite  right  there. 
It  is  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  decent  life  to  which  would  be  attached 
the  performance  of  certain  homely  duties.  Dr.  Macnuthrie  is  a 
learned  man,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  do  an;yiliing  for  Buch  a 
malady." 

**  You  are  quite  right,  Robert ;  he  can  do  nothing." 

**  It  is  a  malady  you  must  cure  for  yourself,  Laura ; — and  which 
is  to  be  cured  by  perseverance.  If  you  cafi  bring  yourself  to 
try " 

"  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  try  at  all,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Laura,  that  you  will  make  no  c£fort  to  do 
your  duty  as  my  wife  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  I  will  not  try  to  cure  a  headache  by  doing 
sums.  That  is  all  that  I  mean  to  say  at  this  moment.  If  you  will 
leave  me  for  awhile,  so  that  I  may  lie  down,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  come  to  dinner."  Ho  still  hesitated,  standing  with  the  door  in  his 
hand.  ''  But  if  you  go  on  scolding  me,"  she  continued,  ''  what  I 
shall  do  is  to  go  to  bed  directly  you  go  away."  Ho  hesitated  for  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  left  th^  room  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  XXXrCL 

MR.     slide's     GBIEVANCE. 

OuE  hero  was  elected  member  for  Loughton  without  any  tponble  to 
him  or,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  to  any  one  else.  He  made  one  speech 
from  a  small  raised  booth  that  was  called  a  platform,  and  that  was  all 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  Mr.  Grating  made  a  speech  in  pro- 
posing him,  and  Mr.  Smallribs  another  in  seconding  him ;  and  these 
were  all  the  speeches  that  were  required.  The  thing  seemed  to  be  8o 
very  easy  that  he  was  afterwards  almost  offended  when  he  was  told 
that  the  bill  for  so  insigniUcant  a  piece  of  work  came  to  £247  IBs.  9d. 
He  had  seen  no  occasion  for  spending  even  the  odd  forty-seven  pounds. 
But  then  ho  was  member  for  Loughton  ;  and  as  he  passed  the  eyening 
alone  at  the  inn,  having  dined  in  company  with  Messrs.  Grating, 
Smallribs,  and  sundry  other  influential  electors,  he  began  to  reflect 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  very  great  a  thing  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  It  almost  seemed  that  that  which  had  come  to  him  so 
easily  could  not  be  of  much  value. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  castle,  and  was  there  when 
the  Earl  arrived.  They  two  were  alone  together,  and  the  Earl  was 
very  kind  to  him.  '*  Bo  you  had  no  opponent  after  all/*  said  tbs 
great  man  of  Loughton,  with  a  slight  smile. 

''Not  the  ghost  of  another  candidate." 

*'  I  did  not  think  there  would  be.  They  have  tried  it  onee^rtafN 
and  have  always  failed.    There  are  only  one  or  two  in  tbe  flam^     I 
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like  to  go  one  way  just  becanse  their  neighbonrs  go  the  other.  But, 
ininifli,  there  is  no  conservative  feeling  in  the  place  ! " 

Hdneas,  although  he  was  at  the  present  moment  the  member  for 
Lon^ton  himself,  could  not  but  enjoy  the  joke  of  this.  Could  there 
be  my  liberal  feeling  in  such  a  place,  or,  indeed,  any  political  feeling 
iktsoever?  Would  not  Messrs.  Grating  and  Smallribs  have  done 
jost  the  same  had  it  happened  that  Lord  Brentford  had  been  a  Tory 
peer  ?  •*  They  all  seemed  to  bo  very  obliging,"  said  Pbineas,  in 
attwer  to  the  Earl. 

"Yes,  they  are.  There  isn't  a  house  in  the  town,  you  know,  let  for 
longer  than  seven  years,  and  most  of  them  merely  from  year  to  yeai*. 
And,  do  you  know,  I  haven't  a  farmer  on  the  property  with  a  lease, — 
not  one ;  and  they  don't  want  leases.  They  know  they're  safe.  But 
I  do  like  the  people  round  me  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
fflyBelf  about  politics." 

On  the  second  day  after  dinner, — ^the  last  evening  of  Finn's  visit  to 
Sanlsby, — the  Earl  fell  suddenly  into  confidential  conversation  about 
liis  daughter  and  his  son,  and  about  Violet  Effingham.  So  sudden, 
indeed,  and  so  confidential  was  the  conversation,  that  Pbineas  was 
tlmost  silenced  for  awhile.  A  word  or  two  had  been  said  about 
boo^blinter,  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  of  the  vastness  of  the 
property.  "  I  am  almost  afraid,"  said  Lord  Brentford,  "  that  Laura 
is  not  happy  there." 

"I  hope  she  is,"  said  Pbineas. 

"  He  is  so  hard  and  dry,  and  what  I  call  exacting.  That  is  just 
tbe  word  for  it.  Now  Laura  has  never  been  used  to  that.  With  mo 
she  always  had  her  own  way  in  everything,  and  I  always  found  her 
ft  to  have  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  her  husband  should  treat  her 
^rently." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  temper  of  the  man." 

"  Temper,  yes ;  but  what  a  bad  prospect  is  that  for  her  !    -tVnd  she, 

^,  has  a  temper,  and  so  he  will  find  if  he  tries  her  too  far.     I  cannot 

stand  Loughlinter.     I  told  Laura  so  fairly.     It  is  one  of  those  houses 

^  which  a  man  cannot  call  his  hours  his  own.     I  told  Laura  that  I 

*oold  not  undertake  to  remain  there  for  above  a  day  or  two." 

'*It  is  very  sad,"  said  Pbineas. 

**Yes,  indeed;  it  is  sad  for  her,  poor  girl;  and  very  sad  for  me 
*^.  I  have  no  one  else  but  Laura, — literally  no  one  ;  and  now  I  am 
^*^^ed  from  her !  It  seems  that  she  has  been  taken  as  much  away 
^t>ni  me  as  though  her  husband  lived  in  China.  I  have  lost  them  both 
tiowl" 

**  I  hope  not,  my  lord." 

"I  say  I  have.  As  to  Ghiltem,  I  can  perceive  that  he  becomes 
^^'Hm  and  more  indifferent  to  me  every  day.  He  thinks  of  me  only  as 
^  man  in  his  way  who  must  die  some  day  and  may  die  soon." 

^'^You  wrong  him,  Lord  Brentford." 
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**  I  do  not  wi'ong  him  at  all.  Why  has  he  answered  every  offer  I 
have  made  him  ^vith  so  much  insolence  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  put  myself  into  further  conmiunion  with  him  ?*' 

**  He  thinks  that  you  have  wronged  him." 

**  Yes  ;— because  I  have  been  unable  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his  mode 
of  living.  I  was  to  go  on  pa3dng  his  debts,  and  taking  no  other 
notice  whatsoever  of  his  conduct ! " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  debt  now." 

"  Because  his  sister  the  other  day  spent  every  shilling  of  her  fortune 
ui  paying  them.  She  gave  him  J640,000 !  Do  you  think  she  would 
have  married  Kennedy  but  for  that  ?  I  don't.  I  could  not  prevent 
her.  I  had  said  that  I  would  not  cripple  my  remaining  years  of  life 
by  raising  the  money,  and  I  could  not  go  back  from  my  word." 

**  You  and  Chiltem  might  raise  the  money  between  you." 

**  It  would  do  no  good  now.  She  has  married  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
the  money  is  nothing  to  her  or  to  him.  Chiltem  might  have  put 
things  right  by  marrying  Miss  Effingham  if  he  pleased." 

**  I  think  he  did  his  best  there." 

''  No ; — he  did  his  worst.  He  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  as  a  man 
asks  for  a  railway-ticket  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  he  buys  with  a 
price ;  and  because  she  would  not  jump  into  his  mouth  he  gave  it  up. 
I  don't  believe  he  even  really  wanted  to  marrj'  her.  I  suppose  he 
has  some  disreputable  connection  to  prevent  it." 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  marrj'  her  to-morrow  if  he  could. 
My  behef  is  thai  Ifiss  Effingham  is  sincere  in  refusing  him." 

**  I  don't  doubt  her  sincerity." 

"  And  that  she  will  never  change." 

**  Ah,  well ;  I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  I  daresay  I  know  them 
both  better  than  you  do.  But  ever}'thing  goes  against  me.  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  it,  and  therefore  of  course  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
What  is  he  going  to  do  this  autumn  ?" 

"  He  is  yachting  now." 

"  And  who  are  with  him  ?" 

**  I  think  the  boat  belongs  to  Captain  Colepcpper." 

**  The  greatest  blackguard  in  all  England !  A  man  who  shoots 
pigeons  and  rides  steeple-chases  !  And  the  worst  of  Chiltem  is  this, 
that  even  if  he  didn't  like  the  man,  and  if  ho  were  tired  of  this  sort  of 
life,  he  would  go  on  just  the  same  because  he  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  not 
to  give  way."  This  was  so  true  that  Phincas  did  not  dare  to  contradict 
the  statement,  and  therefore  said  nothing.  '<  I  had  some  faint  hope," 
continued  the  Earl,  ''  while  Laura  could  always  watch  him ;  beoanse, 
in  his  way,  he  was  fond  of  his  sister.  But  that  is  all  over  now.  She 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  watch  herself  I " 

Fhineas  had  felt  that  the  Earl  had  put  him  down  rather  dsMftf 
when  ho  had  said  that  Violet  would  never  accept  Lord  Ghittem^ 
he  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  when  Lord  BrentfarA'lg 
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again  of  ICss  Effingham  the  following  morning,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
letter  which  he  had  jost  received  from  her.     '<  They  are  to  be  at 
Lonf^bfinter  on  the  tenth/*  he  said,  **  and  she  porposcs  to  come  here 
for  a  couple  of  nights  on  her  way.'* 
<«  Lady  Baldock  and  all  ?'* 

"  Well,  yes ;  Lady  Baldock  aud  all.     I  am  not  very  fond  of  Lady 
Baldock,  bnt  I  will  pat  np  with  her  for  a  couple  of  days  for  the  sake 
of  having  Yiolet.     She  is  more  like  a  child  of  my  own  now  than  any- 
body else.     I  shall  not  see  her  all  the  autumn  afterwards.     I  cannot 
stand  Longhlinter." 
"  It  will  be  better  when  the  house  is  full." 
"  Yon  will  be  there,  I  suppose  ?" 
"Well,  no;  I  think  not,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Yon  have  had  enough  of  it,  have  you  ?  "     Phineas  made  no  reply 
to  this,  but  smiled  slightly.     "  By  Jove,  I  don*t  wonder  at  it,"  said 
the  Earl.    Phineas,  who  would  have  given  all  he  had  in  the  world  to 
he  staying  in  the  same  country  house  with  Yiolet  Effingham,  could  not 
explun  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself. 
"Isappose  yon  were  asked?"  said  the  Earl. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  was  asked.     Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  they  are." 
"Kennedy  told  me  that  you  were  coming  as  a  matter  of  course." 
"I  explained  to  him  after  that,"  said  Phineas,  **  that  I  should  not 
■    nioni.    I  shall  go  over  to  Ireland.     I  have  a  deal  of  hard  reading  to 
do,  and  I  can  get  through  it  there  without  interruption." 

He  went  np  from  Saulsby  to  London  on  that  day,  and  found  himself 

quite  alone  in  Mrs.  Bunce's  lodgings.     I  mean  not  only  that  he  was 

ilone  at  his  lodgings,  but  he  was  alone  at  his  club,  and  alone  in  the 

streets.  July  was  not  quite  over,  and  yet  all  the  birds  of  passage  had 

migrated.     Mr.  Mildmay,  by  his  short  session,  had  half  ruined  the 

London  tradesmen,  and  had  changed  the  summer  mode  of  life  of  all 

those  who  account  themselves  to  be  anybody.     Phineas,  as  he  sat 

alone  in  his  room,  felt  himself  to  be  nobody.     He  had  told  the  Earl 

that  he  was  going  to  Ireland,  and  to  Ireland  he  must  go ; — because  ho 

had  nothing  else  to  do.     He  had  been  asked  indeed  to  join  one  or  two 

palsies  in  their  autumn  plans.     Mr.  Monk  had  wanted  him  to  go  to 

the  l^enees,  and  Lord  Chiltem  had  suggested  that  he  should  join  the 

yacht ; — ^bnt  neither  plan  suited  him.     It  would  have  suited  him  to  bo 

at  Longhlinter  with  Yiolet  Effingham,  but  Loughlinter  was  a  barred 

hoose  to  him.     His  old  friend.  Lady  Laura,  had  told  him  not  to  como 

thither,  explaining,  with  sufficient  clearness,  her  reasons  for  excluding 

fairn  from  the  number  of  her  husband's  guests.     As  he  thought  of  it 

the  past  scenes  of  his  life  became  very  marvellous  to  him.     Twelve 

months  since  he  would  have  given  all  the  world  for  a  word  of  love 

from  Lady  Lanra,  and  had  barely  dared  to  hope  that  such  a  word,  at 

some  fatare  day,  might  possibly  be  spoken.     Now  such  a  word  had  in 

tnith  been  spoken,  and  it  had  come  to  be  simply  a  trouble  to  him. 
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She  had  owned  to  him, — ^for,  in  truth,  such  had  been  the  meaning  of 
her  warning  to  him, — ^that,  though  she  had  married  another  man,  she 
had  loved  and  did  love  him.  But  in  thinking  of  this  he  took  no  pride 
in  it.  It  was  not  till  he  had  thought  of  it  long  that  he  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  might  not  be  justified  in  gathering  from  what 
happened  some  hope  that  Violet  also  might  learn  to  love  him.  He 
had  thought  so  little  of  himself  as  to  have  been  afraid  at  first  to  press 
his  suit  with  Lady  Laura.  Might  he  not  venture  to  think  more  of 
himself,  having  learned  how  far  he  had  succeeded  ? 

But  how  was  he  to  get  at  Violet  Effingham  ?  From  the  moment  at 
which  he  had  left  Saulsby  he  had  been  angry  with  himself  for  not 
having  asked  Lord  Brentford  to  allow  him  to  remain  there  till  after 
the  Baldock  party  should  have  gone  on  to  Loughlinter.  The  Earl, 
who  was  very  lonely  in  his  house,  would  have  consented  at  once. 
Phineas,  indeed,  was  driven  to  confess  to  himself  that  soccess  with 
Violet  would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  all  his  friendship  with  Lord 
Brentford ; — as  also  to  all  his  friendship  with  Lord  Chiltem.  He 
would,  in  such  case,  be  bound  in  honour  to  vacate  his  seat  and  give  back 
Loughton  to  his  offended  patron.  But  he  would  have  given  up  much 
more  than  his  seat  for  Violet  Effingham  !  At  present,  however,  he 
had  no  means  of  getting  at  her  to  ask  her  the  question.  He  could  hardly 
go  to  Loughlinter  in  opposition  to  the  Tvishes  of  Lady  Laura. 

A  little  adventure  happened  to  him  in  London  which  somewhat 
relieved  the  dulncss  of  the  days  of  the  first  week  in  August.  He 
remained  in  London  till  the  middle  of  August,  half  resolving  to  rush 
down  to  Saulsby  when  Violet  Effingham  should  be  there, — endeavour- 
ing to  find  some  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding,  but  racking  his  brains 
in  vain, — and  then  there  came  about  his  little  adventure.  The  adven* 
turc  was  commenced  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter  : — 

*'  Banner  of  tlie  Feoplo  Office, 

"  3rd  August,  186—. 
"My  dear  Finn, 

**  I  must  say  I  think  you  have  treated  me  badly,  and  withoufl 
that  sort  of  brotherly  fairness  which  we  on  the  public  press  cxpec — 
from  one  another.  However,  perhaps  we  can  come  to  an  understam 
ing,  and  if  so,  things  may  yet  go  smoothly.  Give  mo  a  turn  and 
am  not  iit  all  adverse  to  give  you  one.  Will  you  come  to  me  here, 
shall  I  call  upon  you  ? 

*'  Yours  always,  Q.  S." 

Phineas  was  not  only  surprised,  but  disgusted  also,  at  the  receL 
of  this  letter.     He  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  deed  by  which 
had  ofiended  Mr.  Slide.     He  thought  over  all  the  circumstances  of 
short  connection   with   the  People's  Banner,  but   could 
nothing  which  might  have   created  o£fence.     But  his  '^'ffgtti 
greater  than  his  surprise.    He  thought  that  he  had  done  Bofiung: 
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said  nothing  to  jostify  Qointus  Slide  in  calling  him  <*  dear  Finn.*' 

He»  who  had  Lady  Laura's  secret  in  his  V.ccpiug,  he  who  hoped  to  be 

the  poBseesor  of  Violet  Effingham's  afiections, — ^ho  to  be  called  **  dear 

Fina*'  by  sneh  a  one  as  Quintus  Slide  !     He  soon  made  np  his  mind 

that  he  would  not  answer  the  note,  but  would  go  at  once  to  the 

People's  Banner  office  at  the  houi*  at  which  Quintus  Slide  was  always 

there.    He  certainly  would  not  write  to  <<  dear  Slide  ;"  and,  until  he 

had  heard  something  more  of  this  cause  of  offence,  he  would  not  make 

an  enemy  for  ever  by  calling  the  man  "  dear  Sir."      He  went  to  the 

oflliee  of  the  People's  Banner,  and  found  Mr.  Slide  ensconced  in  a  little 

^ass  cupboard,  writing  an  article  for  the  next  day's  copy. 

"I  suppose  you're  very  busy,"  said  Phineas,  inserting  himself  with 
wme  difficulty  on  to  a  little  stool  in  the  corner  of  the  cupboard. 

''Not  so  particular  but  what  I'm  glad  to  see  you.     You  ghooi. 
don't  you  ?  " 

**  Shoot ! "  said  Phineas.     It  could  not  bo  possible  that  Mr.  Slid(? 
mg  intending,  after  this  abrupt  fashion,  to  propose  a  duel  ^vith  pistols. 
"Grouse  and  pheasants,  and  them  sort  of  things  ?  "  asked  Mr.  SHdc. 
"Oh,  ah;  I  understand.     Yes,  I  shoot  sometimes." 
"Is  it  the  12th  or  20th  for  grouse  in  Scotland  ?  " 
"The  12kh,"  said  Phineas.    ••  ^Vhat  makes  you  ask  that  just  now?" 
"I'm  doing  a  letter  about  it, — advising  men  not  to  shoot  too  many 
of  the  young  birds,  and  showing  that  they'll  have  none  next  year  if 
they  do.     I  had  a  fellow  here  just  now  who  knew  all  about  it,  and  he 
pot  down  a  lot ;  but  I  forgot  to  make  him  tell  me  the  day  of  begin- 
Bfflg.    What's  a  good  place  to  date  from  ?  " 
Phineas  suggested  Callender  or  Stirling. 

"  Stirling  's  too  much  of  a  town,  isn't  it  ?     Ciillcndcr  sounds  bolter 
for  game,  I  think." 

So  the  letter  which  was  to  save  the  young  grouse  was  dated  from 
CoUcQ^er ;  and  Mr.  Qumtus  Slide  having  written  the  word,  threw 
^own  his  pen,  came  ofl*  his  stool,  and  rushed  at  oneo  at  his  subject. 

•'Well,  now,  Finn,"  he  sjiid,  **  don't  you  know  that  you've  U-oatcd 
**^  badly  about  Loughton  7  " 

''Treated  you  badly  about  Loughton!  "  Phineas,  as  he  repeated 
***«  words,  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Slide's  meaning.  Did  Mr. 
^lode  intend  to  convey  a  reproach  because  Phineas  htul  i:ot  personally 
*^ait  some  tidings  of  the  election  to  the  People's  Banner  ? 

**Veiy  badly,"  said  Mr.  Slide,  with  his  anns  akimbo — "  veiy  badly 
^^*-deed!  Men  on  the  press  together  do  expect  that  they're  to  bo 
^"tuck  by,  and  not  thrown  over.  Damn  it,  I  say ;  what's  the  good  of 
***Ttteriiood  if  it  ain't  to  be  brotherhood  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Phineas. 
**  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  had  Loughton  in  my  heye  7  "  said  Quintus. 
"  Oh— h  I  »• 
It's  vcrj-  well  to  say  ho,  and  look  guilty.,  but  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  " 
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"  I  never  beard  such  nonsense  in  my  life." 

**  Nonsense  ?  " 

**  How  on  earth  could  you  have  stood  for  Loughton  ?  \Vh;it 
interest  would  you  have  had  there  ?  You  could  not  even  have  found 
an  elector  to  propose  you." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  1*11  do,  Finn..  I  think  yon  have  thrown 
me  over  most  shabby,  but  I  won't  stand  about  that.  You  shall  have 
Loughton  this  session  if  you'll  promise  to  make  way  for  me  after  the 
next  election.  If  you'll  agree  to  that,  we'll  have  a  special  leader  to 
say  how  well  Lord  What's-his-namo  has  done  with  the  borough ;  and 
we'll  be  your  horgan  through  the  whole  session." 

♦*  I  never  heard  such  nonsense  in  my  life.  In  the  first  place, 
Loughton  is  safe  to  be  in  the  schedule  of  reduced  boroughs.  It  will 
be  thrown  into  the  coimty,  or  joined  with  a  group." 

**  I'll  stand  the  chance  of  that.     "Will  you  agree  ?  " 

**  Agree  I  No !  It's  the  most  absurd  proposal  that  was  ever  made. 
Yon- might  as  well  ask  me  whether  I  would  agree  that  you  should  go 
to  heaven.  Go  to  heaven  if  you  can,  I  should  say.  I  have  not  tho 
slightest  objection.     But  it's  nothing  to  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Quintus  Slide.  **  Veiy  welll  Now  we  understand 
each  other,  and  that's  all  that  I  desire.  I  think  that  I  can  show  3'ou 
what  it  is  to  come  among  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  then  to  throw 
them  over.     Good  morning." 

Phineas,  quite  satisfied  at  the  result  of  the  iiiter\icw  as  regarded 
himself,  and  by  no  means  sorry  that  there  should  have  arisen  a  cause 
of  separation  between  Mr.  Quintus  SHde  and  his  "  dear  Finn,"  shook  ^ 
off  a  little  dust  from  his  foot  as  he  left  the  ofiice  of  the  People^s 
Banner,  and  resolved  that  in  future  he  would  attempt  to  make  no 
connection  in  that  direction.  As  he  returned  home  he  told  himself 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  be  altogether  independent  of  tho 
press.  On  the  second  morning  after  his  meeting  with  his  lute  friend, 
he  saw  the  result  of  his  independence.  There  was  a  startling  article, 
a  tremendous  aiiiclc,  showing  the  pressing  necessity  of  immediate 
reform,  and  pro\ing  the  necessity  by  an  illustration  of  the  borough- 
mongering  rottenness  of  the  present  system.  When  such  a  patron  as 
Lord  Brentford, — himself  a  Cabinet  Minister  with  a  sineciu*e, — could 
by  his  mere  word  put  into  the  House  such  a  stick  as  Phineas  Finn, — 
a  man  who  had  struggled  to  stand  on  his  legs  before  the  Speaker,  but 
had  wanted  both  the  courage  and  tho  capacity,  nothing  further  could 
surely  be  wanted  to  prove  that  the  lleform  Bill  of  18B2  required  to  bo 
supplemented  by  some  more  energetic  measure. 

Phineas  laughed  as  he  read  the  article,  and  declared  to  liirns^lf  that 
the  joke  was  a  good  joke.  But,  nevertheless,  he  suffered.  ]b» 
Quintus  Slide,  when  he  was  really  anxious  to  use  his  thong  eameitfy, 
could  generally  raise  a  wale. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD, 

A  STORY  OP  MPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT   THE  PIED   LAMB. 

fioKE  years  ago, — ^ihat  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  grace  1865, — the  little 
Cfeiman   principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  came    perhaps  as  near  to 
kdng  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  **  Land  of  Cockaigne"  as  ever  did 
uj  sablonary  territory.      It  may  still,  for  anght  I  know,  be  a 
pleiiant  residence,  combining  many   advantages   for  those  whose 
Unire  is  large,  and  whose  means  are  not  so.     But  the  beginning  of 
the  little  story  which  I  have  to  tell  concerns  the  state  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  three  years  ago,  and  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  some  humble 
and  obscore  individuals  who  then  resided  in  that  tiny  principality.  Very 
betntifal  and  rich  woodlands  adorn  the  country,  and  alford  an  im- 
mense revenue  to  its  ruler, — a  revenue  which,  in  Germany,  it  would 
be  nying  very  little  indeed  to  term  princely.     But  the  woods  and 
forests,  although  forming  perhaps  the  chief  boast  and  riches  of  Lippo- 
Beimold,  are  by  no  means  the  only  signs  of  material  prosperity  to  bo 
found  there.     In  every  one  of  its  few  small  hamlets  and  villages  the 
stnmger  may  perceive  great  bams  of  a  very  peculiar  construction, — 
wiiieh  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe  more  particularly, — 
with  vast  high  roofs,  and  quaint  inscriptions  carved  in  wood  over  the 
doorways,  importing  that  within  is  heaped  goodly  store  of  grain,  and 
hay,  and  straw,  food  for  man  and  fodder  for  beast,  and  always  making 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that  <'  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  after  a  simple,  pious,  thoroughly  German 
fiuhion.     Farming,  therefore,  as  well  as  forestry,  is  understood  and 
pnetised  in  Lippe.   Perhaps  a  Norfolk  proprietor  of  a  thousand  acres 
would  scarcely  deign  to  regard  the  small  patch  of  corn-land,  carved 
oat  of  the  skirts  of  the  woodlands,  as  worthy  to  be  termed  a  farm ; 
«nd  possibly  an  English  agricultural  labourer,  accustomed  to  steam- 
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ploughs  and  patent  thrashing  machines,  might  staro  with  contempt  at 
the  rude  implements  by  whose  aid  the  Lippian  peasant  tills  his  mother 
earth,  and  piles  up  great  heaps  of  food  in  his  granaries.  But  never- 
theless, three  years  ago  plenty  smiled  in  the  farmsteads  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  and  peace  brooded  softly  with  sleepy,  folded  wings  over  tho 
land.  Political  peace  and  social  security  were  there.  As  to  domestic 
peace,  which  depends  not  on  *<  amicable  relations  **  with  great  govern- 
ments, nor  on  the  mild  sway  X)f  a  sovereign,  however  light  his  yoke, 
that,  I  suppose,  suffered  tho  same  occasional  flaws  and  interruptions 
in  this  model  state  that  it  is  subject  to  in  other  communities  of  the 
sons  of  Adam. 

If  external  circumstances  could    have   insured  harmony  in   any 
assemblage  of  men,  Burely  one  might  have  looked  for  it  amongst  the 
little  company  gathered  together  in  the  Speise-Saal, — eating-room, — 
of  the  Pied  Lamb  inn  at  Horn,  on  one  frosty  September  evening  in 
the  year  1865.     Horn  is  a  small  and  singularly  picturesque  townlet, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Detmold.     Its  one  long,  wide  street 
contains  a  series  of  treasures  for  the  artist,  in  the  shape  of  old  honses 
with  towering  steep  roofs  and  carved  gable -ends.     The  inn  of  the 
Pied  Lamb  is  not  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  tenemenftSt 
having  its  front  facing  the  street,  instead  of,  as  in  the  majority  «f 
cases,  its  narrow  gable-end,  and  bearing  a  comparatively  modem  and 
smartcncd-up  air.     But  there  arc  worse  places  in  which  to  spend  the 
dark  hours  of  an  autumn  evening  than  the  long  low  Speise-Saal  of 
the  Pied  Lamb.   Any  lack  of  artistic  merit  in  the  fittings  of  the  rootf* 
was  more  than  compensated  for,  in  the  eyes  of  its  habitual  freqnenten, 
by  the  decided  air  of  comfort, — as  comfort  is  understood  in  Horn, — 
which  pervaded  it.     The  floor  was  strewn  with  fine  white  sand,  fhii 
(Crackled  under  one's  footsteps  ;  a  towering  white  earthenware  stova, 
that  filled  up  one  end  of  the  apartment,  sent  forth  an  oven-Hke  hatit 
which  gave  a  baked  flavour  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  breathing 
rendered  a  yet  more  diflicult  process  to  unaccustomed  lungs  by 
of  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  that  hung  heavily  in  tho  air,  and 
curled  slowly  around  the  thick,  clumsy  beams  of  the  ceiling.   But  Hie 
])laee  was  undeniably  vcr}'  warm,  and  gave  admission  to  as  little  of 
the  outer  oxygen  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  human  existence.    So 
the  inhabitants  of  Horn  found  tho  Speise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  aa    ^ 
extremely  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious  place  of  resort.     I  havv    j 
said  that  if  external  cu'cumstances  could  insure  harmany  ^in^r^rigit   j 
men,  tho  little  company  assembled  there  on  the  autumn  niglit  at  1 
question  might  have  been  expected  to  bo  very  harmonions.     Ihagr  J 
were  all  near  neighbours  and  old  acquaintance ;  they  were  imi^  4 
they  had  just  partaken  of  a  hearty  supper;  they  were  en}oymg4t^ 
ambrosial  fumes  of  their  pipes ;  each  man  had  on  the  long: 
before  him  a  tall  glass  filled  with  boor,  while  behind  him 
liEustened  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  a  leather  oushiiMi  covered 
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irork»  BO  plaeed  as  to  aflford  a  comfortable  rest  for  the  back  of  bis  bead ; 
thu  cflmhining  ease  with  cleanliness,  and  preventing  the  blue  and  white 
stencilled  wall  from  receiving  any  soil  or  sign  of  having  been  mbbed. 
Outward  dremustances  were  sorely  favourable  to  placidity  and  good 
Mowship,  bat  yet  there  were  sounds  of  dissent  and  discord  tP  be 
beard  amid  the  stream  of  noisy  guttoralB  that  was  being  poured  forth 
by  the  varioiifl  members  of  the  party.  Let  us  look  and  listen  awhile, 
vd  thus  gather  a  little  preliminary  information  as  to  some  of  the 
diiaf  personages  concerned  in  the  simple  tale  I  have  to  tell. 

First  let  us  glance  at  the  host,  Herr  Quendel,  landlord  of  the 

principal  inn  at  Horn,  and  in  his  own  and  his  fellow-townsmen's 

citimatioii  a  man  of  mark  and  authority.      A  man  of  weight  ho 

certainly  was,  being  enormously  fat  and  unmeldy.     Ho  had  a  shape- 

lea  elean-shflveo  face,  a  closely-cropped  head  of  grizzled  hair,  which 

gnw  in  so  ragolar  and  marked  a  form  on  his  forehead  as  to  look  at 

firet  sight  like  a  grey  velvet  skuU-cap,  and  a  deep,  grating  voice. 

Stxi  to  Herr  Quendel,  who  occupied  an  arm-chair  nearest  to  the  stove, 

■1  Herr  Peters,  the  apothecary  of  the  town.     This  gentleman  pre- 

Nited  a  laughable  contrast  to  Quendel  in  his  outward  appearance. 

Beten  was  tall,  and  lean,  and  sandy-haired,  wore  glasses,  and  had 

bnging  about  his  garments  an  undefined,  but  distinctly  perceptible 

odour  of  drugs.     That  is  to  say,  the  odour  of  drugs  was  pcrccptiblo 

iiPeten's  garments  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  in  the  Speise- 

hl  of  the    Pied  Lamb  the   smell  of  tobacco  smoke  victoriously 

lanied  its  supremacy  over  all  other  smells  whatsoever.     Next  to 

Men  sat  Simon  Schnarcher,  the  sacristan, — or  Kiister,  as  the  Germans 

live  it, — ^by  many  years  the  oldest,  and  by  many  degrees  the  sourest 

Hid  sharpest-tempered  of  the  party, — a  kecn-oyed,  yellow-skinned, 

Ud-headed  old  fellow,  with  thin  bloodless  lips,  a  nose  like  a  hawk's 

htk,  and  a  back  so  bowed  as  to  present  almost  the  appearance  of  a 

inaip.    These  three  worthies  were  engaged  in  eager  discussion,  and 

Wtb  in  fEict  the  chief  part  in  what  talk  was  being  held.     The  rest  of 

fte  company, — consisting  of  farmers,  small  Bhopkccpei*s,  and  a  stray 

coaunercial  traveller, — uttered  only  occasional  gruuts  of  assent  or 

£eaent,  and  enjoyed  the  loud  word-combat  that  was  going  on  in  their 

fKseaee  with  a  placid  sense  of  being  snugly  out  of  harm's  way  in 

their  stronghold  of  silence,  such  as  one  may  imagine  to  have  been  the 

jvedflminant  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  some  smug  Eoman  citizen 

looking  down  on  the  perils  of  the  arena  from  the  secure  elevation  of 

hii  Mat  in  the  Coliseum. 

^' fiat  I  say,"  cried  Peters,  the  apothecar}',  in  a  high,  thin  voice,  "I 
sij  that  the  world  won't  stand  still,  whatever  wc  may  wish  !  " 
"Ifc  is  our  business,  sir,"  said  Quendel  majestically,  'Uo  make  it 
0,  and  keep  it  still." 

Gmnts  of  approbation  from  the  prosperous  farmers.     The  com- 
nial  trareEer  fidgeted  slightly  on  his  seat,  and  played  with  his 
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pinchbeck  waicb-cliain.  He  had  not  been  driving  a  thriving  ii 
Horn,  and  possibly  thought  the  doctrine  jnst  enunciated  by  th< 
lord  scarcely  calculated  to  extend  his  business  connection. 

**  Still,  still,  still,  I  say,**  repeated  Quendel  in  his  deep  rough 
and  looking  like  the  incarnation  of  immobility  in  his  own  pon 
person,  **  let  us  alone.  Let  us  be  at  peace.  Let  us  eny 
blessings  of  Providence  in  quiet  and  thankfulness.  The  world 
enough,  if  we  would  but  let  it  alone.  I  find  it  a  very  good 
indeed,  and  I  have  lived  now  some  five-and-fifty  years  in  it,  ai 
altogether  in  an  obscure  position  either.*' 

**  Surely,  surely,  Herr  Landlord,**  replied  Peters  humbly,  "tl 
no  doubt  that  you  are  a  man  much  looked  up  to,  none  more  so 
principality.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  if  the  world  won*t 
still, — and  Fm  afraid  there's  no  use  in  our  trying  to  make  it,- 
our  business  ought  to  be  to, — to  guide,  to  direct  the  movement 
were,  into  a  right  channel." 

^*  And  I,**  snarled  old  Schnarcher,  **  don*t  agree  with  either  c 
I  say  and  maintain  that  so  far  from  encouraging  new-fangled  n< 
— so  far  from  even  letting  things  stay  as  they  are, — it  is  our  bui 
and  every  man's  business,  to  push  them  back  into  the  old  groo\ 

*^  And  how  far  back,  sir,  would  you  push  things  into  the  old  gi 
that  you  talk  of?**  broke  in  the  commercial  traveller  impatientl; 
suppose  you  wouldn't  quite  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  if 
Would  1848  be  your  limit,  for  instance  ?  ** 

Schnarcher  glared  at  the  speaker  from  under  his  bushy  white  1 
The  eyes  of  all  the  assembly  were  turned  upon  this  daring  stn 
To  them  he  did  seem  very  daring. 

"How  old. may  you  be,  sir?"  demanded  Schnarcher  with 
deliberation. 

**  How  old  ?  WeU,  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it, 
don*t  mind  telling  my  age.  I'm  six-and-thirty, — quite  old  enou 
remember  *48.'* 

"  And  I,*'  rejoined  Schnarcher,  still  glaring  steadfastly  at  the  ( 
"  was  seventy-nine  last  Pentecost.** 

With  that  he  turned  his  back  full  on  the  stranger  with  the 
one  who  had  victoriously  put  a  stop  to  any  further  attempt  at 
ment  from  him. 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  admiration  throughout  the  e<nD 
No  man  could  have  told  why  the  fact  of  old  Schnarcher*8  hayini 
seventy-nine  last  Pentecost  should  be  confidered  to  have  oooof 
gravelled  his  opponent,  but  each  man  had  a  vague  idea  thai  ikM 
The  commercial  traveller  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdaiofiilli^ 
no  more.  Public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  him.  Afttgr 
sacristan  resumed ; — 

«  We*re  all  astray.    New  fashions  and  new  notunr 
OB.    The  boys'  heads  are  turned  with  them,  and  tt 
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tiuit  the  boys  are  to  mle  the  men.  That  used  to  be  thought  neither 
MeorcUng  to  sense  nor  Scripture  in  my  time.  Bat  I  suppose  we  shall 
'  progress,* — ^ponf !  I  hate  the  sound  of  the  word  I — untn  we  come  to 
bo  gorenied  by  babies  in  swaddling-clothes." 

Old  Sehnarcher  spoke  with  intense  bitterness,  and  his  sunken  eyes 

qpiiUed  angrily,  and  the  grim  laugh  with  which  he  finished   his 

ipeech  was  not  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear.     There  was  a  short  uneas}' 

denee.     Nearly  all  present  were  aware  that  the  sacristan  had  lately 

been  at  variance  with  his  grand-nephew,  an  orphan  lad,  whom  he  had 

pirtly  educated  and  brought  up,  and  whose  rebellious  behaviour  was 

apeeuliarly  sore  point  with  the  old  man.    Now  this  grand-nephew, — 

Otto  Hemmerich  by  name, — ^was  personally  a  great  favourite  with 

tti  Htile  community  at  Horn.    Simon  Schnarcher,  on  the  other  hand, 

^^M>^gh  a  man  of  unimpeachably  correct  and  orthodox  principles, 

VIS  not  mnch  beloved.     Which  state  of  things  was  certainly  very 

teige,  seeing  that  old  Simon  was  always  in  the  right,  and  poor  Otto 

ifariys  in  the  wrong ! 

EeiT  Quendel  poured  forth  an  unusually  large  volume  of  smoke 
fam  his  mouth,  and  remarked,  as  though  the  sacristan  had  been 
apnsaly  discussing  his  nephew^s  behaviour,  ''And  how  is  Otto 
fiiiig  on  now,  Herr  Eiister?    I  haven't  seen  him  for  some  time 

This  abrupt  descent  from  generals  to  particulars  was  not  calculated 
(•soften  the  acerbity  of  old  Simon* s  temper.  ''  Otto !  *'  he  repeated. 
^ftRiit,  my  boy  Otto  ?  Oh  !  he*8  all  right  enough,  thank  ye.  Otto 
Innmerich,  eh  ?    Now  what  put  him  into  your  head,  I  wonder  ?  *' 

It  was  Simon*s  constant  practice  not  only  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
b  grand-nephew  di£fered  from  him  on  certain  important  points,  but 
to  issmne,  with  dogged  persistency,  that  any  such  difference  of  opinion 
ktween  them  was  too  wildly  impossible  a  thing  to  be  conceived. 
Presently  he  went  on  again  ; — 

"Ah,  now  I'd  wager  it  was  my  talking  of  babies  in  swaddling- 
dothes  set  your  mind  running  on  Otto.  'Tis  but  the  other  day  he 
VI8  a  baby  himself." 

"Lord,  ay !  "  rejoined  Quendel  solemnly.  **  How  the  time  goes ! 
Km  he's  as  strapping  a  Junker  as  any  in  Lippe.*' 

"And  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Franz  Lohmann,  a  weather-beaten 
fnmer, ''  it  seems  to  me  no  more  than  a  week  ago, — ^though  it  must 
be  ten  good  years,  as  I  reckon, — that  his  father,  the  head-ranger,  was 
ttniad  home  one  morning  from  the  forest  with  three  of  his  ribs 
hoken,  and  his  side  bleeding  and  torn  by  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  and 
bii  xifle  twisted  up  just  like, — like " 

^Like  a  corkscrew,"  suggested  the  host. 

"How  the  boy  took  on,  to  be  sure  I "  said  Lehmann. 

"Took  on  \ "  echoed  Peters.  **  Nobody  knows  how  he  felt  it.  No- 
hody  bat  me  knows  how  that  motherless  boy  nursed  his  father,  and 
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sat  up  with  him  night  after  night,  and  gave  him  his  phyBie,  and 

placed  his  bandages,  and Talk  of  women  I    That  twelve-yoar-old 

lad  was  a  better  nurse  than  fifty  women.*' 

Peters  was  a  bachelor,  and  somewhat  of  a  misog^mist. 

"Fifky  I  "  ezclaimed  Franz  Lohmann.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  abont 
fifty !  But  women  ain't  bad  to  have  round  you  when  you're  sick.  My 
old  woman  looked  after  me,  and  cockered  me  up  last  winter  when  I 
had  the  rheumatism  in  all  my  joints,  and  I  tell  you  there  were  times 
when  I  couldn't  bear  any  hand  but  hers  nigh  me.  No,  no,  women 
can  nurse,  mind  ye  !  * 

"And  they  can  cook, — some  of  'em,"  said  Quendel  musingly.  His 
voice  was  almost  tender  as  he  spoke.  There  are  reminiscences  which 
have  a  softening  influence  on  the  least  susceptible. 

"  And  if  a  man's  a  bit  of  a  fool  to  begin  with,  they  can  make  a 
bigger  fool  yet  of  him,"  observed  Schnarchcr,  with  a  ghastly  grim  on 
his  puckered  face. 

Somehow,  there  had  come  to  be  a  shade  of  constraint  and  ill- 
humour  over  the  company,  which  nothing  but  a  temporary  separation 
would  dissipate.  One  by  one  the  guests  rose  to  go,  each  man  first 
putting  on  his  hat,  and  then  immediately  taking  it  off  again  in  paitiBg 
salutation. 

**  Have  you  any  commands  in  Detmold,  Herr  Landlord  ?  "  askcd^ 
Peters,  pausing  at  the  door.  The  apothecary  had  cased  his  sparer 
form  in  a  long  coat  with  a  sheepskin  collar  and  cuffs,  and  peered  ouflj 
from  beneath  a  cloth  cap  which  left  but  little  of  his  face  visible  sara 
his  sharp  pink  nose. 

**  In  Detmold  ?    Ay,  ay  !    Are  you  going  to  Detmold  ?  " 

"Yes,  to-morrow,  to  buy  drugs." 

**  I  wish,  Herr  Peters,"  said  Farmer  Lehmann,  "  that  you  woulc 
do  us  the  kindness  to  take  a  little  bit  of  a  parcel  for  our  Liescheik^ 
My  wife  has  put  some  fal-lals  together  that  the  child  needs,  8h<« 
tells  me." 

•*  Surely.  I  shall  be  driving  by  your  place  on  my  road,  and  TV 
call  for  the  parcel.     Good  night." 

Old  Schnarchcr  hobbled  out  side  by  side  with  the  apothecary. 
They  walked  together  for  some  distance  up  the  wide,  dark,  silent 
street.  **  Lehmaun's  Liese,"  muttered  the  sacristan  bitterly.  "There's 
another  of  'em." 

"Another  of  what,  Herr  Kiister?"  was  his  companion's  not  Uh 
natural  query. 

"Another    of  the  pretty  sly  minxes  that   make   fools  of 
betters." 

"  Lieschen  is  a  right,  good,  honest  little  maiden,"  protested 
His  general  misogyny  did  not  prevent  him  horn,  making  63 
favour  of  certain  individuals  of  the  sex. 

"Bah  I"  died  ttie  old  man  savag^y.    I  cannot  lenAMr 
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llie  nmzMl  be  ntfeied.  It  was  more  like  tbe  bai^  of  an  angry  dog 
tlisi  anything  else.  ''  Don't  tell  me !  They're  none  of  ^em  good  for 
■ndi,  but  the  pretty  ones  are  the  devil !  '* 

Peters  took  this  outbreak  very  mneh  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  He  pos- 
sessed a  cine  which  enabled  him  to  understand  Simon  Schnarchor*s 
iRtter  ill-hnmonr.  To  make  the  reader  understand  it  also  must  bo 
iiie  object  of  my  endeavours  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAITER  n 

UNCLE   AND   NEPUSW. 

Ono  Hebqiebich's  father,  the  head- ranger,  had  married  in  a  way 
tliat  had  gravely  offended  his  uncle,  old  Simon  Schnarcher.  The 
Jbesd-ranger  had  lived  a  bachelor  until  he  was  close  upon  thii-ty  years 
oId»  and  bad  then  wedded  a  pretty  penniless  peasant  girl. 

The  sacristan  of  the  parish  church  in  an  obscure,  insignificant  German 

tonm  was  not  likely  to  be  a  rich  man.     But  by  dint  of  saving  and 

aeraping  throughout  the  course  of  a  solitary  life,  Simon  ScbiiiircLer  had 

^lihered  some  money  together,  and  was  populiirly  supposed  to  have 

Hithered  more.     He  had  inherited  a  house  and  a  piece  of  garden -land, 

9bA  lived  upon  his   own  small  domain.     His  connection  with  tho 

«lmiehy  and  the  rigidity  of  his  Protestant  orthodoxy,  were  considered 

in  Horn  to  be  extremely  respectable.     He  had,  too,  that  strong  fiiith 

ib  his  own  wisdom  and  the  foolishness  of  almost  everybody  else 

vLich  helped  him,  as  it  has  helped  many  another  man,  to  impose  his 

Trill  upon  those  around  him.     So  that  altogether  Simon  Schnarcher 

WW  little  accustomed  to  meet  with  opposition  either  in  word  or  deed. 

Bat  one  day  his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  fell  in  love  ;  and  being 

in  love,  became  at  once  insensible  to  the  Solomonic  precepts  and 

tnthoritative  advice  with  which  tho  sacristan  favoured  him  on  tho 

siibject  of  marriage. 

hi  brief,  he  took  to  wife  little  Lotte  Miiller, — Little  Lotto  Miiller, 
wbose  brown  bare  feet  were  acquainted  "vvith  every  tangled  path  in 
ft«  forest,    and  whose   short,   agile  figure  he   had   often   furtively 
watched  as  she  carried   food   to   her   father,    tho   charcoal-burner. 
It  was   a   connection   entirely   distasteful   to    Schnarcher,    and    ho 
looked  upon    his   nephew's    marriage    as   a   piece   of   unspeakable 
folly.    Hcmmerich,  on  tho  contrary,  always  declared   that   marry- 
ing Lotte  had  been  the  one  wise  action  of  bis  life.     At  all  ovont.^, 
wise  or  unwise,  he  never  once  repented  it  up  to  the  day  of  his 
wife's  death.     But  this  did  not  prevent  old  Simon  from  consider- 
ing the  marriage  a  very  foolish  ono  all  tho  same.     His  nephew  had 
been  bewitched,  he  said,  by  a  pretty  i\ico  and  an  artful  assumption 
of  gentleness  and  simplicity.     It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  Lotto  the 
matron  continued  to  be  as  simple  and  as  gentle  as  Lotto  tho  maiden 
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bad  been.  Tbat  was  ber  canning,  said  Simon.  <^  It  wonld  be  well 
tben  if  otber  folks  could  be  as  canning  !  Loiters  canning  makes  mj 
life  sweet  and  my  bome  bappy,"  retorted  Hemmericb.  And  tben 
tbe  ancle  and  nepbew  bad  qaarrelled  serioasly,  and  bad  ceased  to 
speak  to  eacb  otber. 

After  eigbt  peacefol,  bappy  years  of  married  life,  Lotte  died,  leaving 
to  tbe  care  of  ber  bereaved  basband  a  little  son  named  Otto.  Many 
of  tbe  least  personally  selfisb  among  women  bave  a  keen,  sbrewd  eye 
to  tbe  main  cbance  on  bebalf  of  tbose  wbom  tbey  love.  For  berself 
Lotte  Hemmericb  desired  notbing.  For  ber  basband  and  Otto  sbe 
could  be  almost  greedy.  Tbe  estrangement  between  Hemmericb  ai^ 
bis  uncle  bad  given  ber  many  an  uneasy  and  self-reproacbful  ibougbt. 

Had  it  not  been  for  ber,  Hemmericb  would  still  bave  been  tbe  beir 
to  all  tbe  sacristan's  savings.  And  wben  ber  son  was  bom  tbeee 
regrets  became  intensified.  But  all  ber  efforts  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  tbe  uncle  and  nepbew  were  unavailing.  Hemme- 
ricb resented  tbe  terms  in  wbicb  Scbnarcber  bad  spoken  of  bis  wife, 
and  tbe  old  man  would  neitber  recall  bis  words  nor  yield  an  incb  in 
any  way.  After  bis  wife's  deatb  tbe  bead-ranger  was  still  less  inclined 
to  seek  bis  uncle  witb  words  of  bumility  on  bis  lips.  To  bave  done 
so  would  bave  appeared,  be  fancied,  like  a  sligbt  to  Lotte's  memory. 
He  devoted  bimself  exclusively  to  bis  boy,  refosing  to  be  separated 
from  bim  even  for  a  moment.  Tbe  little  Otto  was  bis  father's  com- 
panion in  all  excursions  tbrougb  tbe  wild  woodland  country  wbicb 
tbe  nature  of  bis  avocations  required  him  frequently  to  traverse. 

Many  a  moonlit  nigbt  saw  them  threading  tbe  forest  paths  side  by 
side.  Sometimes  tbe  little  one  was  perched  on  bis  father's  sbonlder; 
but  more  often  bis  short,  pattering  footsteps  rustled  ankle-deep  in 
fallen  leaves,  and  bis  shrill,  childish  voice,  mimicking  the  banter's 
cry,  awoke  the  sylvan  echoes  and  startled  tbe  drowsy  deer  from  their 
lair. 

A  strong  vein  of  romance  ran  through  Hemmerich's  character.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  education,  and  had  the  love  of  reading  which 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  national  characteristic  of  Germany. 
Active  as  bis  life  necessarily  was,  there  were  many  hours  of  tbe  long 
winter  evenings  wben  the  lonely  lodge  in  the  forest  sent  forth  a 
bright  red  glow  from  its  windows,  and  in  the  shine  of  tbe  fli^mmg 
pine-logs  sat  the  bead-ranger,  witb  bis  boy  on  the  hearth  at  bis  ieet, 
the  father  reading  or  reciting  aloud  some  old  ballad  or  more  modem 
poem,  whilst  the  son  employed  bis  strong,  skilful  young  bands  in 
cleaning  a  pet  rifle,  or  in  manufacturing  some  cunning  springe  to 
snare  the  woodland  creatures.  Hemmericb  bad,  too,  a  atom  of 
legends.  Many  were  such  as  are  to  be  found  throughout  Germaaqgr^-^ 
stories  of  wild  huntsmen  and  magic  bullete,  of  witch  mfmtwunj 
ghostly  apparitions.  But  these  were  not  Otto's  favourites.  Bi 
not  tbe  dreaminess  tbat  formed  part  of  bis  &tber*g  Bill 
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kgendfl  Otto  loved  were  those  which  related  the  exploits,  the  vicissi- 
iodesy  and  final  triumph  of  the  German  hero,  Hermann.  The  story 
of  tlw  Tenton  ehief  s  patriotic  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  of  his 
graainetofy  over  Yams,  was  one  to  which  the  hoy  was  never  weary 
d  listemng*  And  often  in  the  sommer  dawn  he  would  climh  the 
flommaiiding  height  whereon  the  Hermann's  Denkmal, — ^monument, — 
riandi,  and  watching  the  sunshine  creep  over  the  wide  plain  spread 
beneath  him,  make  high  resolves  in  his  boyish  heart  that  should  the 
day  aver  come  to  test  his  patriotism,  he,  too,  would  be  ready  to 
fi^  and  fall  for  fatherland. 

Una  wild  forest  life  was  Otto*s  until  he  was  nearly  twelve  years 
old ;  and  by  that  time  he  knew  the  haunts  and  habits  of  every  sort 
of  Inrdy  beast,  and  reptile  that  dwells  in  the  great  leafy  solitudes  of 
lippe-Detmold.     Then  came  a  change. 

An  accident,  which  it  imports  nothing  to  my  story  to  relate  in 
detaily  brought  the  sacristan  into  contact  with  his  grand-nephew,  and 
fte  old  man  performed  on  that  occasion  an  unprecedented  act  of 
fBDerority.  He  permitted  the  lad  to  fill  his  pockets  from  the  ripe 
nd  store  of  apples  on  a  tree  in  his  own  garden,  and  sent  Otto  home 
to  the  hunting-lodge  in  the  forest,  where  his  father  dwelt,  to  give 
m  aeeonnt  of  the  interview,  which  surprised  the  head-ranger  not  a 
littie. 

Ken  seldom  avow  their  motives.  And  the  good  motives  are  quite 
■  often  disavowed  as  the  bad  ones.  Simon  would  not  have  confessed 
it,  but  the  real  cause  which  produced  in  him  the  unaccustomed  effect 
of  kindness  lay  in  a  strong  resemblance  that  young  Otto  Hemmerich 
Iwre  to  his  grandmother.  The  wrinkled,  crabbed,  grasping  old 
neristan  had  once  been  a  young,  smooth-cheeked  boy,  whose  short- 
comingB  were  hidden,  and  whose  selfish  faults  were  condoned,  by  a 
kind,  motherly  elder  sister,  named  Dorothea.  Now,  little  Otto,  in 
tome  expressions  of  his  frank  face,  was  the  living  image  of  his  dead 
grandmother,  this  very  Dorothea. 

Aflertheboy  had  gone  home,  Simon  Schnarcher  sat  musiug  until  his 
p^  was  cold.  And  there  appeared  before  him  out  of  the  mist  of  the 
Tanished  years  a  sweet  grave  face  and  a  girlish  figure,  to  which  a 
krge  fiunily  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  habitually  turned  for  help 
and  comfort  in  every  trouble, — ^from  a  stocking  that  needed  darning 
to  an  unfortunate  attachment. 

"  Dorothea  was  a  good  woman,**  murmured  the  sacristan.  '<  There 
an  so  women  like  my  sister  Dorothea,  nowadays.  I*m  glad  that  boy 
doesn't  resemble  his  mother*s  family.'* 

Little  more  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  when  the  tidings  came 
into  Horn  that  Head-ranger  Hemmerich  had  been  attacked  and  badly 
wounded  by  a  stag,  and  that  he  lay  on  what  the  doctor  pronounced 
most  be  his  death-bed.  Otto's  devotion  to  his  father  was  the  theme 
of  talk  for  many  a  mile  round.     The  doctor,  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
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visits,  sounded  Otto's  pnusei  nnwearyingly,  and  thus  there  was  mneh 
sympathy  aronsed  for  the  motherless  lad,  and  many  specnlationa 
were  afloat  as  to  what  would  become  of  him  when  his  fiither  shinild 
be  dead.  These  speculations  were  set  at  rest  in  a  manner  entirely 
miexpected  by  the  good  people  of  Horn.  The  day  after  hii  fiither*8 
funeral,  Otto  Hcmmerich  was  installed  as  an  inmate  in  the  8aeti8tan*8 
somewhat  gloomy  house,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  had  becMne  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  principal  school  of  the  place,  and  had  appa- 
rently settled  down  unresistingly  into  a  life  as  different  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  from  that  which  he  had  led  hitherto. 

How  all  this  had  been  brought  about  neither  Schuarcher  nor  the  boy 
ever  troubled  themselves  to  relate,  and  there  was  consequently  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment  among  the  gossips.  But  the  matter  had  been 
very  simple,  and  the  reader  may  be  put  in  possession  of  it  in  a  few 
words. 

The  old  man  had  visited  his  dying  nephew,  and  had  offered  to  adopt 
and  educate  Otto, — should  the  boy  be  left  fiathoriess, — to  make  him  bis 
heir,  and,  in  short,  to  place  him  in  the  position  which  Hemmerieh 
had  forfeited  by  his  marriage.  The  situation  of  his  son  had  been 
Hemmerich*s  chief  anxiety.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die,  bat  ha 
afraid  to  leave  Otto  unprotected  in  the  world ;  and  he  saffexad 
pangs  of  conscience,  which  gave  him  more  pain  than  his  wounds, 
from  the  consideration  that  Otto*s  education  had  not  been  sach  as  to  fit 
him  to  help  himself.  The  sacristan's  offer  was  at  once  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  dying  man,  who  declared,  and  truly,  that  it  had  taken  a  load 
from  his  heart.  But  it  was  not  found  quite  so  easy  to  indoce  Otto  to 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement.  He  shrank  with  the  horror  of  some 
wild,  untamed  creature  of  the  woods, — and  such  in  truth  be  was, — 
from  the  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  a  city.  To  him  Horn  was  a  city, 
— nay,  more,  a  prison.  All  arguments  based  upon  his  own  welfim 
and  interest  fell  powerless  upon  the  weeping  boy,  who  clnng  to  bia 
father's  hand,  and  implored  him  not  to  send  him  away. 

''  Not  as  long  as  I  last,  my  Otto.  You  shall  stay  with  fiitber  to 
the  end.'* 

**  But  you  won't  die,  father  I — ^I'm  sure  you  won't  die  I  And  if 
you  were  to  be  taken  away,  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me.  I 
would  rather  be  left  alone  hero  in  the  forest." 

Then  Hemmerieh  explained  how  ^eat  on  anxiety  the  thoagbt  o 
his    son's   helpless   condition   had   been   to   him,   and  how   Simo 
Schnarchor's  offer  had  relieved  his  conscience  of  a  heavy  load.     •• 
haven't  done  my  duty  by  you,  my  Otto,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  mt 
help  me  to  do  it  now,  like  a  brave  boy  as  you  are.    And  besides,  y< 
blessed  mother  always  wished  so  earnestly  that  my  nncle  and  I  sbo 
be  reconciled." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  father,"  whispered  Otlo^  aA 
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pMsa.    Aad  when  the  time  eame  for  fdlfilling  this  pledge,  the  boy 
kipiUi  wmd  to  the  letter. 

Otto  novor  vttered  a  eomphdnt ;  and  indeed  his  great-nnclo  was 
^leeoUy  mzprised  by  the  tjidet,  ahnost  stolid  way  in  which  he 
wSL  file  sraMwhat  stringent  regulations  that  were  laid  down 
oondoet,  aad  by  the  impiieit  obedience  with  which  he  endea- 
to  oomply  with  them.  Bnt  no  human  being  knew  or 
gnesMd  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the  lonely  boy  during  the  early 
diys  of  his  new  life.  Perhaps  Herr  Peters,  the  apothecary,  came 
newer  thon  any  one  else  to  understanding  him.  There  had  grown 
op  %  aort  of  intimacy  between  the  apothecary  and  Otto  when  tho 
lattor  mw  in  the  habit  of  coming  frequently  to  the  Apothcke  in  Horn 
(•  get  medicixies  for  his  father ;  and  Peters  comprehended  somewhat 
of  the  Buppressed  feelings  which  the  lad  hid  instinctively  fi'om  un- 
synpathisxiig  eyes. 

''Some  birds  can't  liye  in  cages,"  said  the  apothecary,  looking  at 
Otto's  downcast  face,  and  shaking  his  head.     But  boys  are  not  birds ; 
aai  ttiorougfaly  healthy  children  of  twelve  years  old  do  not, — Heaven 
be  pndsed  1 — pine  away  and  die  of  grief.     So  Otto  Hemmorich  grew 
aad  thzovey  and  gradually  reconciled  himself  to  his  new  existence. 
Bat  the  old  free  woodland  life  never  lost  its  hold  on  his  heart.     Not 
a  holiday  passed,  wet  or  dry,  without  his  revisiting  some  of  the  well- 
loved  forest-haunts  that  his  father  had  taught  him  to  know.     For 
book-learning,  to  say  truth.  Otto  Hemmorich  showed  no  special  bent ; 
Mia  all  sports  or  employments  requiring  personal  courage,  strength, 
or  dexterity,  he  reigned  supreme  over  his  schoolfellows  by  virtue  of 
nfisputed  superiority. 

Simon  Schnarcher's  theory  of  the  education  and  bringing-up  of 
yoong  people  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  err  on  tho  side  of  sofb 
indnlgenee.     Absolute,  unquestioning  obedience  he  exacted  from  his 
gnnd-nephew ;  and  the  lad's  docility  and  natural  sound-hcartcdness 
vera  Budi  as  to  enable  the  sacristan  to  boast  loudly, — behind  Otto*s 
biek, — of  the  successful  results  of  old-fashioned  strictness  in  training 
and  educating  children.     By  degrees  old  Schnarcher  grew  to  look 
apoB  Otto's  good  qualities  and  extended  popularity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  as    being   the   direct  results    of  his,  —  Schnarchcr's,  —  pro- 
finmd  wisdom.     "Ah,"  he  would  say,  shaking   his  head  solemnly, 
"if  Otto's  father,  my  poor  nephew  Hcmmerich,  could  but  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  by  mo,  things  would  have  gono 
differently,  I  promise  you.     You  won't  catch  Otto  disgracing  himself 
by  marrying  a  barefooted  peasant- wench ! " 

Once  some  such  word  escaped  him  in  Otto's  presence,  and  the  boy 
rose  up  instantly  with  such  a  fire  of  indignation  in  his  young  face  as 
made  the  old  man  quail  for  a  niomont, — albeit  he  had  a  stubborn  will 
and  tough  nerves  of  his  own, — and  declared  that  another  word  of  dis- 
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respect  to  tho  memory  of  his  dead  mother  would  send  him  forth  from 
that  house  for  ever,  though  he  had  to  heg  his  bread  on  the  highways. 

**  Tush !  "  cried  Schnarcher,  **  you're  a  fool,  boy."  But  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  say  no  more  about  Otto's  mother. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  old  Simon  Schnarcher  had  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  reserve-force  of  courage  and  decision  that  lay  quietly 
beneatii  Otto's  habitual  gentleness.  The  feeling  with  which  he  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  these  unsuspected  qualities  was,  strange  to 
say,  not  altogether  one  of  displeasure.  Contest  was  very  agreeable 
to  Simon's  nature.  He  looked  forward  with  some  zest  to  the  task  of 
battling  with,  and  overcoming,  his  nephew's  spirit.  The  idea  that  the 
victory  might  possibly  be  the  other  way  never  once  entered  his  head. 
However,  matters  went  on  peaceably  enough  until  Otto  reached  an 
age  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  his  future  calling  in  life. 
Then  Schnarcher  informed  him,  as  one  who  pronounces  an  irrevocable 
decree,  that  he  was  to  go  into  the  church,  and  that  the  necessary  funds 
would  be  forthcoming  to  complete  his  education  with  that  view. 
'<  But,  uncle,"  returned  Otto,  *^  I  cannot  be  a  pastor ;  I  have  no  taste 
for  preaching  and  teaching.  I  know  I  could  not  be  a  good  pastor, 
and  I  will  not  be  a  bad  one."  Astonishment  made  the  sacristan 
quite  meek  for  the  moment. 

^<  Might  I  inquire,  sir,"  he  asked  with  deceptive  calmness,  **what 
business  in  life  you  do  intend  to  follow  ?  " 

*'  I  should  like  best  to  be  a  Jager,  a  huntsman  and  forester,  like  my 
father.  But  I  will  do  whatever  you  desire  as  far  as  I  can.  As  to 
being  a  pastor,  that  I  cannot  do." 

The  storm  that  followed  needs  not  to  be  described,  but  once  more 
Simon  retreated  from  the  conflict,  telling  himself  that  it  was  absurd 
to  argue  with  a  mere  boy,  and  that  his  will  would  surely  prevail  in 
the  end.  With  this  idea  Otto  was  sent  to  college.  Going  to  college  in 
Germany  is  quite  a  di£ferent  matter  from  being  matriculated  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  It  implies, — to  mention  one  difference  alone, — ^no  such 
Bocial  status  as  is,  speaking  broadly,  understood  amongst  ourselves  in 
the  phrase,  ''  a  University  man."  Otto  went  to  Halle,  and  returned 
to  Lippe-Detmold  from  Halle ;  but  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  con- 
senting to  embrace  the  profession  on  which  his  uncle  had  determined 
for  him.  Then  the  old  man's  heart  became  full  to  overflowing  of 
bitterness  and  disappointment.  He  found  himself  baffled,  and  by  one 
uhom  he  had  cited  as  the  model  result  of  his  own  training.  In  his 
anger  he  recalled  Otto's  words,  **  I  will  do  whatever  you  desire  as 
far  as  I  can." 

**  If  you  are  not  a  pastor  you  shall  be  a  tradesman,"  said  SimMu 
'*  There  can  be  no  scruples  of  conscience  against  that ! " 

The  sacristan  lost  no  time  in  going  over  to  Detmold  to  sea  mill 
acquaintance  of  his  there,  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  It  WMf  ^ 
between  them  that  Otto  should  be  .bound  to  the  bookseUar  is 
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yean  as  his  assistant^  and  Sclmarchcr  rotumed  in  triompli  to 
umonnee  this  axrangement  to  his  grand-nephew.  For  not  only  to  tho 
outride  woridy  bat  to  Otto  himself,  Schnorcher  kept  np  tho  fiction 
thai  an  was  going  in  accordance  with  his  will.  <<  I  have  changed  my 
mind  abont  yon/'  he  announced  with  autocratic  brevity,  and  the 
yonng  man  made  no  protest  against  the  form  of  words.  He  did  desu'o 
to  obey  his  uncle  as  far  as  he  conscientiously  might  do  so.  In  refusing 
to  become  a  pastor,  it  is  possible  that  his  conscience  may  have  becu 
invigorated  by  a  strain  of  the  family  obstinacy. 

Affiura  were  in  this  position  on  tho  September  night  when  I  intro- 
dneed  my  reader  to  the  Speisc-Saol  of  the  Pied  Lamb.  And  Herr 
FeterB*8  thoughts  were  running  much  upon  his  friend  the  sacristan's 
fimily  affairs  as  the  apothecary  drove  the  next  morning  out  of  Horn 
behind  his  eorpnlent,  old  white  pony. 


CHAPTEll  III. 

A   LIPPE-DETMOLD   FARM. 

The  road  from  Horn  to  Detmold  lies  in  great  part  through  a  country 
mh  with  noble  woods.  It  winds  along  with  gentle  rolling  undula- 
tions of  hill  and  dale,  skirted  by  beech,  oak,  pine,  and  birch  trees. 
September  had  dyed  the  voided  foliage  with  lavish  wealth  of  colour. 
Ihe  sun  shone  brightly  out  of  a  pole  blue  sky,  and  there  was  enough 
antimmal  crispness  in  the  air  to  make  the  sense  of  motion  exhilarat- 
ing. Herr  Peters,  tho  apothecary,  jogged  along  pleasantly  behind 
Itts  plump  pony.  The  roads  were  bard  and  smooth,  so  that  tho 
wheels  of  tho  clumsy  chaise  rolled  over  them  very  easily.  In  fact, 
it  would  have  given  the  pony  more  trouble  to  walk  than  to  trot ; 
therefore  tho  pony  trotted.  Peters  was  very  glad  that  the  old 
Sehimmel  chose  to  go  somewhat  briskly,  and  I  may  say  felt  grateful 
for  his  steed's  unwonted  alacrity ;  for  both  man  and  beast  knew  right 
well  that  the  Sehimmel  would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  incited 
to  mend  his  pace  by  flogging. 

I  have  said  that  the  apothecary's  thoughts  were  running  on  Simon 
Sdmarcher*s  family  affairs.  He  thought  of  the  sacristan's  angry 
bitterness  in  last  night's  talk.  He  thought  of  Otto,  and  wondered 
how  the  young  fellow  would  endure  life  behind  a  counter  in  Detmold. 
He  reflected  that  the  new  arrangement  would  content  neither  undo 
Bor  nephew ;  for  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  old  Schnarchcr'B 
pretence  that  there  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  any  question  of 
disputing  his  will,  imposed  on  none  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbom*s. 

"Otto  wants  to  be  a  forester,  like  his  father,"  said  Peters  to  himself. 
^Bimon  wants  him  to  bo  a  pastor.  But  tho  sacristan  compromises 
Blatters  by  making  the  lad  a  tradesman,  which  pleases  neither  c.l 
them.    Simon  Schnarchcr  is  a  long-headed  man,  but  in  this  I  thiul; 
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him  wrong.  In  his  place,  if  I  could  not  please  myself,  I  would 
please  the  lad,  instead  of  vexing  both  myself  and  him  for  nothing/* 
But  in  so  saying  Herr  Peters  showed  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  of  his  friend  Schnarcher*s  nature  in  particular. 
In  the  midst  of  his  meditations  Peters  arrived  before  the  house  of 
Farmer  Franz  Lehmann,  and  pulled  up  the  pony  rather  suddenly. 
The  Lehmann*s  house  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  kind  of 
dwelling  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  Lippe-Detmold  and 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  Httle  principality.  In  my 
first  chapter  I  said  that  I  should  presently  have  occasion  to  describe 
with  some  minuteness  one  of  the  great  buildings  which  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  rural  architecture  of  Lippe,  and  I  cannot 
better  fulfil  that  intention  than  in  placing  before  my  reader^  with 
what  vividness  I  can  command,  a  picture  of  the  singular  old  home* 
stead  wherein  the  family  of  the  Lehmanns  had  dwelt  for  generations. 
A  great,  nearly  square,  timber-framed,  brick  building,  low  at  the 
overhanging  eaves,  but  with  a  sloping  roof  so  extraordinarily  and  dis* 
proportionately  vast  as  to  run  up  to  the  height  of  a  tall,  three- storied 
house  at  its  sharp  apex.  This  roof  is  of  bright  red  tiles,  juajl 
sufficiently  weather-stained  and  moss-grown  to  bo  picturesquely 
mellow  in  their  tone  of  colour.  The  cross-timbers  of  the  house 
beneath  are  black,  and  rudely,  though  lavishly  carved,  the  inter- 
stices between  them  being  painted  a  warm  cream  colour.  The 
building,  although  nearly  square,  is  yet  not  quite  so,  and  stands  with 
its  narrowest  side,  or  gable-end,  towards  the  road.  In  the  middle 
of  this  gable-end  yawns  an  enormously  wide  and  lofty  arched  door- 
way, the  centre  of  which  is  precisely  beneath  the  topmost  angle  of 
the  towering  roof;  and  the  long  lines  of  tiling  slope  rapidly  down 
on  cither  hand,  and  terminate  in  projecting  eaves  not  more  than  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  reason  for  making  so  seemingly  dispro- 
portionate an  entrance  as  the  great  arch  with  its  hoa^'y  wooden 
folding- doors  is  not  apparent  until  you  step  within  the  threshold, 
but  then  it  becomes  at  once  obvious.  The  whole  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  large  and  loft}'  bam,  piled  high  wdth  hay  and  straw  and 
store  of  grain.  It  is,  too,  a  storehouse  for  farm  implements,  and  so 
huge  are  its  proportions,  that  a  harvest  waggon  laden  ^vith  sheaves, 
and  drawn  by  three  or  four  sturdy  horses,  can  pass  easily  through 
the  doon\\iy,  and  stand  beneath  its  ample  shelter.  From  the  barn, 
which  entirely  occupies  the  central  length  and  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing, is  the  only  possible  ingress  to  the  dwelling-house.  On  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  are  doors  and  windows  giving  access  to  the 
living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  family.  Nearly  all  the  light  and 
air  which  reaches  these  apartments  gains  admission  through  the 
wide-open  double  doors  of  the  bam.  Nearly  all  the  light  and  air; 
but  in  the  special  dwelling  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  desotHw 
there  was  a  range  of  small  lattice  casements  under  the  eatei^  inio 
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vUdb  £he  IhA  Jow  xajb  of  ihe  setting  sim  managed  to  penetrate. 
Be  la^jodky  of  tkeae  bam-dwelHzigB  have  absolutely  no  exterior 
httftMevcr.    Aad  the  eziatence  of  Farmer  Lehmann's  case- 
in auuiy  persona  considered  to  be  rather  a  disadvantage 
thai  an  advaatege. 

'^H  im  ao  floag  when  there  are  no  TTindows  outside,"  said  the  Lippe- 
'MaaUflBBy  "  aad  the  bam  keeps  the  house  right  warm.   There  is  no 
liMS  aa  good  as  m  bam  full  of  straw/'   Which  was  doubtless  all  very 
hu^  graating, — -what  the  lippe-Dctmolders  mostly  assumed, — that 
ink  air  ia  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.    However,  in  a  purely 
leasey  no  one  could  deny  that  the  little  diamond-paned 
bazied  in  vine  leaves,  improved  the  aspect  of  the  dwelling 
Ly.      Fanner  Lehmann*s  was  an  old  house,  and  the  vino 
«var  one  aide  of  it  was  old  too,  and  rich  in  leaves,  if  not  in 
^a|wa.     Tlie  a^ect  of  the  farmyard  would,  I  fear,  have  disgusted  on 
KagKah  £uiner.     There  was  a  great  dunghill  at  ono  side  of  the  door, 
mdesccibably  filthy  p(md,  wherein  some  fat  ducks  disported 
with  'obvious  ei^joymcnt.     Three  or  four  mild-eyed  cows 
^riynfteaauBg  nostiils  stood  knee-deep  in  litter  by  the  closed  cattle- 
abed.    A  J&aatiff  lay  blinking  in  front  of  his  kennel,  and  barked  now 
aad  Ibea  ai  the  passers-by  in  a  lazy,  mufflcTd  voice.    A  family  of 
ImOi  kng-l^gged  pigs  was  busily  investigating  the  delicacies  of  a  heap 
flfheterogenaoos  scraps  flung  out  from  the  kitchen;  cocks  and  hens 
jfwiawnaded,  with  the  self-sufficient  air  peculiar  to  their  species,  in 
ttd-  oat  and  about  the  bam ;  and  on  the  high-peaked  roof  a  tribe  of 
pitriarchal  pigeons  oooed  and  sunned  their  shining  wings.     Over  the 
torway  was  carved  an  inscription,  which,  as  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
auy  nmilar  inscriptions  in  the  country,  I  may  hero  translate : — 
"  Within  is  goodly  store  of  food  for  man  and  boast.   Behold,  nowhere 
ihall  you  find  a  gamer  fuller  filled,  or  more  ovcrflowiug  with  abun- 
dance.   Gerhard  Lehmann  and   Martho  Siogcr,  Lis  wife,  built  this 
dweHing,  and  placed  this  inscription  to  tlio  honour  and  glory  of 
Almi^ty  God,  in  the  year  1679.     He  opcneth  His  hand,  ;ind  all 
things  Uving  are  filled  with  good." 

The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  hard  road,  and  the  barking  of  the  old 
sustifi^  brought  Franz  Lehmann  to  the  door,  and  he  advanced  to  gi'cct 
Peten. 

"  Welcome,  Bierr  Apothecary.     I  take  it  friendly  of  you  not  to  for- 
get UB.     So-ho,  old  Schimmel !     You'd  better  drive  right  into  the 
ham.  Hen*  Peters.      The  threshing-fioor  is  clear  now,  and  'tis  ill 
standing  still  in  this  sharp  air  for  either  man  or  boast." 

In  tbia  view  of  the  case  the  fat  pony  appeared  to  coincide,  for  he 
immediaiely  aet  off  unguided  for  the  shelter  of  the  barn,  taking  the 
ahoiteat  line  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  thereby  tilting 
op  the  ebaise  and  Hexr  Peters  in  it  at  a  dangerous  angle,  as  the  wheels 
bamped  heavily  over  heaps  of  refuse,  and  splashed  through  the  duck- 
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pond.  However,  steed  and  driver  arrived  safely  within  the  gn^ 
warm  barn,  and  there  Feterst  alighted  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Hiiif- 
fraa.  To  thig  end,  he  accompanied  the  farmer  through  one  of  U» 
littlo  low  doors  that  opened  from  the  bare,  and  pasEed  into  a  long, 
Btone-flagged  kitchen.  It  waa  lighted  on  one  side  by  tliree  of  tht 
outer  vine-drape  J  casementa,  and  on  the  other  by  two  sqaare,  nnulucJ 
apertures  near  the  roof,  which  were  at  this  moment  almost  blocked  Up 
by  a,  towering  pile  of  wheat-sacks  in  tie  bam.  On  the  floor  we« 
ranged  a  qaantity  of  wide,  shallow  baskets  filled  with  ruddy  api^H; 
and  at  an  oaken  dresser  stood  the  Hans>fraa  and  two  sturdy  maidefiii 
peeling,  coriufr,  and  cutting  up  the  fiiiit,  which  was  handed  to 
as  they  needed  it  by  a  barefooted  little  goose-herd,  temporarily  pr«wl^ 
into  the  domestic  service.  The  farmer's  wife  dropped  her  knife  tni 
wipedher  hands  on  ber  apron  before  offering  one  of  them  to  her  visitor,  i 

"  Ach  je,  Herr  Peters  1 "  she  exclaimed,  with  as  much  aBtonldunnA.j 
in  bervoico  as  though  she  bad  not  been  expecting  him  all  the  momiag'i 
"  now  this  is  kind  I  I  have  the  parcel  ready  for  Lieechen, — ■  «i)»4 
parcel  it  is, — only  a  couple  of  neckerchiefs,  real  Manchester  ptittl 
they  are," — I  would  that  I  could  convey  to  my  reader  any  id»  ol 
the  BOTind  Frau  Lehmann  made  in  uttering  the  word  Manchester.—' 
"  and  two  pairs  of  worsted  stockings, — a  bit  darned,  it's  true,  bat  laj 
own  knitting,  and  real  warm  for  winter  wear ;  and  I'm  sure  the  chil4 
will  be  thankful  to  you,  Herr  Apothecary,  for  taking  the  tronbl^td 
carry  them  to  her ;  for  as  to  me,  there  ain't  much  chance  of  my  gtUil)^ 
to  Dctmold  this  side  ChristmaB,  and  all  the  hams  to  cure,  and,- 
see, — tha  npplo  compote  but  just  begun,  as  one  may  say  1" 

Fran  Lebmann  uttered  all  this  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  tbs  Up 
cackling  voice  peculiar  to  Dueducated  German  women  ;  and  wbc 
paused  for  breath,  she  wiped  her  hands  once  more  on  her  eoUol 
apron.  She  was  a  bony,  activo,  hnrd-featured  woman,  iri 
shrewish  light  in  ber  grey  eyes,  and  her  serving-maids  wen 
viously  afraid  of  her. 

"  I  will  do  your  errand  willingly,  Frau  Lehmann,"  said  Prtw*i 
"  the  more  so  that  little  Liesc  was  always  a  favourite  of  mine 
the  first  day  I  saw  her." 

"Ah,  poor  little  maid,"  broke  in  the  farmer,  "how  sntall  U" 
strange  ahe  looked  amongst  us  all  that  first  evening  I  bron^t  1>" 
here  I  But  she  was  bo  sweet  in  her  temper  and  so  soft  and  hwily 
in  her  ways,  that — — " 

"There,  there,  that's  Franz  Lehmann  uU  over,"  said  the  nusfaW 
of  the  house  sharply.  She  was  tying  an  extra  string  round  til 
parcel  to  be  sent  to  Detmold,  and  gave  it  as  she  spoko  so  Badia' 
a  jerk  that  it  snapped.  "Franz  Lehmann,  once  he  gets  on  I 
bis  hobbies,  will  talk  and  prose  and  dream  for  an  hour,  m 
precious  minutes  galloping  away  all  the  time,  and  everything  to  dfti 
and  to  soo  to.     Licso  was  small  and  strange  then,  sure  cnongh;  aU 
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'     ib's  gmall  and  strange  now  for  that  matter !    Nobody  in  all  this 

ViQEld  bni  Franz  T<ehinaTiTi  would  have  thought  of  saddling  himself 

^Ok  oilier  folks'  ehildreny  as  if  there  wasn't  mouths  enough  to  feed 

thsady,  and  the  boys  especiaUy,  eating  one  out  of  house  and  home." 

Hie  little  goose-herd,  knowing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  omnivorous 

boys  in  question,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  being  thus 

pabKriy  alluded  to,  that  he  let  fall  an  armful  of  apples,  which  rolled 

■  swiftly  in.  various  directions.    And  under  cover  of  the  consequent 

canfosion,  Peters  made  a  hasty  fiEurewell  and  withdrew,  bearing  the 

pMcel  for  whieh  he  had  come.    Lehmann  accompanied  him  to  the 

ehaiae,  and  walked  at  the  pony's  head  as  far  as  the  high-road.    The 

ikrmer  broke  silence  only  when  they  had  reached  the  boundary  of 

tdm  own  land. 

**  You  won't  take  any  notice  of  what  my  old  woman  says  about 
Xiieaehen,  Herr  Peters  ?  " 

*'  Kot  at  all/'  said  the  apothecary ;  but  he  had  not  a  very  clear 
of  hia  own  meaning. 

Yon  see  my  old  woman  she's, — she's  an  excellent  body.    Not  a 

wife  in  the  principality.     There  ain't  many  housewives  that 

roidd  be  as  kind  to  a  stranger's  child,  brought  home  to  her  without 

^  intb  your  leave,'  or  <  by  your  leave,'  as  she  has  been  to  Lieschen. 

.Aze  there,  now  ?" 

"N — no,"  answered  Peters,  the  misogynist,  <^  I  don't  think  women 
xnosily  are  kind  to  other  folks'  children." 

"  Well,  there  it  is,  you  see,  Herr  Apothecary.    We  never  had  no 

liUle  ones  of  our  own ;  not  to  live,  that  is.     Our  only  babe,  she 

didn't  stay  many  days  in  this  world,  and  it  well-nigh  broke  Hanne's 

l&eftrt.     She  has  a  sharp  way  with  her  sometimes,  has  Hanne,  but, 

^Mur Heaven !  if  you  had  seen  her  then.    Well,  then,  you  understand, 

"Wlien  I  brought  home  little  Lieschen,  and  said,  *  Wife,  this  is  the 

<Uld  of  a  dear  dead  cousin  of  mine,  and  we  must  give  her  shelter 

and  home  with  us,'  why,  she  just  looked  at  the  little  one,  and  burst 

^  a-crying,  and  got  up  and  went  away  without  a  word.     When  she 

ciine  back  again,  she  fed  and  tended  the  child  right  motherly,  and 

^'s  done  well  by  her  ever  since." 

"  I  suppose  Lieschen  went  to  serv^ico  at  Detmold  quite  of  her  own 
Mll,then?" 

Franz  Lehmann's  honest  face  grew  a  shade  graver  as  he  answered, 
**  Yes ;  of  her  own  will  ?  Yes.  It  was  better  for  her  not  to  stay  at 
home.  Lieschen  never  was  fit  for  hard  country  work,  and  my  old 
'Woman  keeps  her  lasses  pretty  tight  to  it.  Then  Hanne  said  I  should 
^^il  the  maiden,  and  make  a  fool  of  her.  Mayhap  I  might.  But 
"What  I  really  think,"  added  the  farmer  confidentially,  lowering  bis 
Voice,  *'  is  that  it  fretted  my  old  woman  a  bit  to  see  me  so  fond  cf 
Xiesdien.    She  was— 
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Jealoos,"  suggested  Peters,  with  a  nod. 
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*'  Wall,  jealoos,  if  yon  like,  Imi  in  a  queer  kind  of  a  wsjr*  My 
belief  is  that  every  timd  I  patted  the  ehild*s  head,  or  took  her  cm  my 
knee,  Hanne  thought  of  onr  own  littte  daughter,  and  what  she  ini|^ 
have  been  if  the  Lord  had  spared  her  to  us,  and  &lt  somehow  as  if  I 

was  robbing  the  little  dead  babe, — ^poor  lamb  1 — by •    There,  I 

can*t  speak  it  out  clear,  but  I*ve  got  it  all  in  my  head  like  print.'* 

However  little  the  apothecary  ndght  agree  with  Frau  Lehmann  on 
most  points,  he  could  not  but  sympathise  with  her  impatience'  of  her 
husband's  tendency  to  prose.  Franz  stood  bareheaded,  with  his 
hand  on  the  pony's  mane,  and  his  blue  eyes  placidly  staring  at 
vacancy,  apparently  unconscious  of  a  keen  north  wind  which  made 
Peters  sink  his  face  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  sheepskin  cellar, 
Peters  was  a  mild  and  irresolute  man.  He  wanted  to  proceed  on  bis 
journey,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  arrest  the  flow  of  Lehmann*a 
slow,  musing  utterances.  The  old  Scbimmel,  however,  was  neither 
mild  nor  irresolute,  and  having  by  this  time  finished  munebing  a 
mouthful  of  hay  surreptitiously  extracted  from  a  truss  in  the  bam, 
and  feeling,  moreover,  rather  chilly,  he  rid  himself  of  LefaaEumn'a 
hand  on  his  mane  by  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  head,  and  started  off 
down  the  road  at  a  round  pace.  The  chaise  had  rolled  some  distance 
before  Peters  could  pull  up  the  Scbimmel  to  listen  to  something  wbieh 
the  farmer  was  calling  after  him. 

**  Heart's  love  to  my  little  Lieschen.  And  hark  ye,  Herr  Apoiho- 
cary,  you  must  promise  to  come  and  eat  roast  goose  with  us  this 
winter.  You've  never  tasted  my  old  woman's  apple  compdte  1  Beal 
good  she  makes  it.    Don't  forget." 

**  Apple  compote ! "  muttered  Peters.  '*  I'd  rather  have  peace  and 
•quiet  to  sweeten  the  roast  goose  than  any  sauce  yonder  shrew  could 
make.  I  know  she'd  turn  the  firuit  sour  only  by  looking  at  it.**  But 
he  nodded  a  sort  of  assent,  and  waved  his  hand  to  the  fiumer,  who 
was  still  standing  bareheaded  in  the  road.  And  then  the  pony,  whose 
small  stock  of  complaisance  was  now  exhausted,  broke  into  a  deter- 
mined trot,  and  went  steadily  at  his  own  pace  until  they  reached 
Detmold. 
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If  ft  previoiiB  article  ire  endeavoured  to  place  before  our  readers,  as 
fflodnetly  u  possibley  the  condition  of  Greece,  Servia,  and  Houmania, 
ind  to  point  out  that  none  of  those  countries  contained  elements 
for  what  ii  is  the  fashion  to  call  *^  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion ; "  that  ifl  to  say,  that  none  of  them  offered  a  nucleus  around 
irhieh,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe,  the 
nzious  populations  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  could  gather 
and  ioaaa  a  Christian  state  sufficiently  compact  and  powerful  to 
TOiintain  its  independence,  or  sufficiently  well  governed  to  secure 
the  eontentment,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  races,  differing  in 
origin  and  religion,  which  would  inhabit  it.     We  showed  that  the 
ittempt  to  establish  any  such  state  would  only  introduce  fresh 
damfints  of  confusion  into  '<  the  Eastern  Question,**  would  tend  to 
promote  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  and  would  lead,  if  not  im- 
mediately to  war,  to  the  first  step  towards  it,  by  necessitating  the  con- 
stiDt  interference  and  intervention  of  the  European  Powers. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  Christian  populations 
stOl  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  Sultan, — that  is  to  say,  the 
Bolgsrians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians, — ^there  be  one  which  could  be 
mbstituted  for  the  Turks,  and  which  could  become  the  dominant  race  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  with  au}'  fair  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
strong,  independent,  and  settled  government.  Could  these  various 
rues  be  consolidated  into  one  Christian  state,  or  could  they  bo 
divided  into  several  small  independent  states,  like  Greece  and  Servia,  or 
eonld  they  form  a  confederation  of  states  with  republican  institutious  ? 
Before  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  it  is 
neceBsary  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relative  numbers  of 
^  Christians  and  Mohammedans  forming  the  population  of  the  pro- 
^iQces  of  Bosnia,  Albama,  Bulgaria,  and  Eoumelia.'''  But  this  is  no 
easy  matter.  Statistics  of  any  value  are  utterly  wanting.  Although 
tlic  Turkish  Government  is  believed  to  possess  tolerably  accurate 
retorns  upon  the  subject,  they  have  never  been  published.  The  cal- 
culations which  are  to  bo  found  in  modem  works  on  Turkey  are 

*  For  conTeniexice-8ake  wo  include  in  Roumelia  the  provinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Balkan,  comprising  ancient  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  the  modem  govem- 
meuis  or  paahalica  of  Adrianople,  Monastir,  and  Salonica,  together  with 
Coutantinople,  and  its  dependent  districts.  The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
counuy  between  the  Danube  and  the  .£gean  Sea,  with  tho  exception  of  part  of 
the  popoktions  of  the  cities  and  towns,  are  Bulgarians,  and  speak  Slavonian. 
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altogether  untrustworthy,  and  are  generally  hascd  upon  the  political 
bias  of  the  writer.  In  Bosnia  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mussulmans  exceed  the  Christians  in  numbers.  If  the  population  be 
placed  at  one  million,  which  is  the  ordinary  computation,  and  is  pro- 
bably below  the  true  number,  we  should  say  that  the  Mohammedans 
amount  to  about  600,000.  They  form  a  compact  homogeneous  racot 
with  common  interests,  a  common  religion,  and  a  common  language. 
The  Christians  have  been  reckoned  at  480,000,  but  these  numbers 
comprise  280,000  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  200,000 
Latins  or  Roman  Catholics.  So  that  among  the  Christians  there  exists 
an  antagonism  of  creed,  which  would  render  any  complete  and  perfect 
union  between  them  impossible.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  but  are  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  pos- 
sessors, who  changed  their  religion  to  keep  their  lands.  Consequently 
they  are  of  the  same  race  and  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Chris- 
tians, and  only  differ  from  them  in  faith.  The  Mohammedans,  how- 
ever, having  long  belonged  to  the  dominant  class,  and  being  accns-  . 
tomed  to  rule,  are  of  a  brave  and  warlike  disposition,  and  inured  to 
the  use  of  arms.  The  Christians,  naturally  timid  and  afraid  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  disunited  on  account  of  differences  of  creed,  would 
be  quite  unable,  without  assistance  from  abroad,  to  rise  successfully  • 
against  them. 

In  Albania  the  Mohammedans  probably  exceed  the  Christians  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  if  we  exclude  the  Southern  districts, 
or  Epirus,  where  the  Christians  are  considerably  in  the  majority.  In 
this  province,  again,  the  landholders  are  principally  Mohammedans, 
and  the  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mountain  tribes 
in  the  South,  would  not  venture  to  rise  against  the  Mussulmans.  In 
Albania,  too,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  Christians  are  disunited, 
being  divided  into  two  different  sects,  those  of  the  Greek  and  those  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  though  the  former  are  much  the  more  numerous. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  populations  of  Bulgaria  and  Eoumelia,  as  accounts  on  this  subject 
vary  so  considerably.  According  to  some  writers  the  Christians  are 
very  greatly  in  the  majority,  and  are  perhaps  more  than  double  the 
Mohammedans.  According  to  the  authority  of  persons  well  acquainted 
vrith  the  country,  such  as  Mr.  Longworth,  at  present  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Belgrade,  who  has  filled  the  same  post  at  Mo- 
nastir,  and  has  officially  visited  all  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Boumelia, 
the  Turkish  or  Mohammedan  population  is  much  larger  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  is  not  much  inferior  in  numbers,  if  at  all,  to  tho 
Christian.'^' 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  Mohammedan  landholdeo  it 


*  It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  obtain  accurate  statistict  with  v^        i 
the  popnlationfl  of  Turkey  in  Europe.    Wo  aro  convinced  that  aft  fts  ]  |. 

tfane  the  greatert  ignonnce  preyaUi  on  the  tabject 
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i  iLoee  in  Bosnia  and  Albanin, — that  they  aro  not  tho 
1  ancient  proprietors  of  the  Boil,  but,  for  tbo  mofit 
part,  of  Ibe  Ottoman  conqnerors  who  occnpied  tho  country  and  appro- 
]inAtetl  tho  land.  Consequently  they  differ  in  race  and  Inngtiaga 
from  the  CbriEtiana,  'who  are  descended  from  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  Itfohftinmedans,  in  fact,  bold  very  much  the  same  position  is 
Bulguriit  nnd  Roumalia  an  the  descendants  of  the  English  conquerors 
a  Iral&iid,  both  m  regnrds  race,  religion,  and  the  posseBsion  of  the 
lanil.  The  immher  of  Christian  landholders  is,  however,  con  side  ruble, 
ind  is  incrottsing.  But  the  Chiistiuns  are  in  general  a  timid  and 
iliriiled  rwe,  and  have  none. of  the  wariike  qualities  of  the  Turks. 

It  IB  evident  from  what  we  have  stated  that  in  no  part  of  Turkey  in 
Eunpe  would  the  Christians  nlooe  and  single-handed  have  the  slightest 
«  of  EQccess  in  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  Government, 
RpportcJ  as  the  Mohammedan  population  would  be  by  the  whole  force 
ri  the  empire.  Without  direct  sapport  and  assistance  from  some 
ianga  power,  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  rise  would  inevitably  end 
mofl  disaBtroaely.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Mohammedans 
iTi  perfectly  well  aware  that  a  straggle  with  the  Christians  would  be 
mw  for  very  life,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  their  own  fale  would 
h»  literally  expulsion  from  Europe  and  deprivation  of  their  lands.  It 
is  cot  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  yield  until  every  means  of 
tnistoBCfl  had  been  exhausted,  and  until  after  terrible  bloodshed. 

Bnt  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  by  the  aimed  assistance  of 
moe  Eniopean  Power  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
W  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  were  to  succeed  in  dispossessln-r  the 
Slobftntmcdans  of  their  lands  :  could  Bosnia  and  the  other  provinces 
ht  fimnod  into  independent  states  under  Christian  rulers,  with  a  fair 
pco^iKl  of  IraDquillity,  good  government,  and  the  development  of 
6w  insfito^ons?  Would  such  on  arrangement  remove  tho  danger 
%luch  ttio  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  supposed  to  inflict  on 
Europe?  Wonld  these  Christian  populations  have  greater  elements 
of  iilmn<^,  would  they  be  bolter  able  to  maintain  their  indepeudonca 
D  Turkey  ? 

>'oitliu'  the  example  of  Greece,  nor  of  Servia,  nor  of  tho  Danobiao 

^4ndp<Utties,  has  afforded  much  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  solution 

r  thfl  Ertfllem  question.     The  provinces  of  European  Tui'key  still 

r  direct  Turkish  rule  possess  even  fewer  elements  of  stability 

lad  Mlf-gt>vernment  than  those  states.     In  Servia  and  Rouinania  the 

iopitl»tiona  are  homogeneous  in  lanji^uage  and  religion.      In  Bosnia 

tod  the  other  Turkish  provinces,  besides  tho  large  mixture  of  Moham- 

beduti,  there  is  tt  scriuns  division  amongst  the  Christians  thum- 

nlvrfl,  while  tbc  hatred  and  jealoasy  between  Greeks  and  Catholics 

3  MUMly  les8  violent  thau  between  Christians  and  MossulmaDs. 

mia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Itoumdia,  left  to  themselves,  would 

oil  prcaent  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  would  compel 
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fiuropean  interferencey  and  probably  result  in  their  annexation  to  some 
European  state. 

But  could  it  be  possible  to  form  one  strong,  independent,  homo- 
geneous state  out  of  the  Slavonian  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  or  a  confederation  of  states  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? It  must  be  remembered  that  any  such  attempt  wonld  be 
resisted  by  Russia,  even  to  the  extent  of  war.  Whether  Bussia 
meditates  the  actual  annexation  of  these  provinces  or  not,  one  thing 
is  perfectly  clear, — ^that  she  will  never  allow,  as  long  as  she  has  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Slavonian  kingdom 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  with  Constantinople  for  its  capital.  Such  a 
state,  with  a  popular  government  and  free  institutions,  would  be  far 
too  formidable  a  rival.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  expressed  the  national 
Muscovite  sentiment  when,  in  discussing  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
the  various  combinations  which  were  possible  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  declared  that  Bussia  would 
never  tolerate,  as  long  as  she  had  a  man  or  a  musket  left,  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Byzantine  empire,  that  is,  of  an  empire  composed  of  the 
Slavonian  populations  of  Turkey,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as 
would  render  her  a  powerful  state.  Nor  weuld  she,  he  added,  permit 
Turkey  to  be  broken  up  into  little  republics,  asylums  for  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Europe. 

Nor  would  Austria  view  with  any  favour  such  a  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question.  She,  too,  has  Slavonian  populations  which  might 
desire  to  join  a  great  Slavonian  kingdom,  or  republic,  and  form  part 
of  the  Slavonian  nationality.  She  would  probably,  therefore,  join 
Bussia  in  preventing  the  formation  of  any  such  rival  state.  Con- 
sequently, what  with  incapacity  for  government,  internal  weakness, 
and  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  powerful  neighbours,  any  Christian 
state  that  could  be  formed  out  of  the  Slavonian  populations  of  Turkey 
would  only  be  a  source  of  danger  to  Europe,  and  its  formation  would 
probably  lead  sooner  or  later  to  war,  or  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Bussia, 
and  the  realisation  of  her  designs  upon  Constantinople.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  bo  the  formation  of  seventi 
small  states,  each  under  a  different  ruler,  native  or  foreign,  too  weak 
to  defend  themselves,  or  to  maintain  their  independence  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Bussia  or  Austria.  And  this  sorry 
result  would  be  accomplished  after  the  shedding  of  an  immense 
amount  of  human  blood,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  human  misery,  and 
through  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  injustice  and  confiscation  for  which 
history  could  not  find  a  parallel.  The  Christian  nations  of  Eaompa 
would  have  to  give  their  aid  to  drive  above  five  millions  of 
beings  out  of  Europe,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  homes 
in  order  that  they  might  perish  from  misery  and  want  inAnii^ 
beeaase  they  happened  to  be  bom  Mohammedans. 
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li  cannoi  be  ioo  often  repeated  that  sach  is  the  design  of  the  Greeks, 
and  thai  sndi  are  the  prospeots  held  out  to  the  Slavonian  populations 
hj  Baiiian  and  Servian  agents,  and  those  who  are  urging  them  to 
in  insonection.  These  agents  can  point,  to  eonfirm  their  pro- 
to  Bervia  and  Greece,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  East  where  the 
Cbristian  element  has  prevailed.  Their  battle-cry  is  inextinguishable 
hatred  between  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian. 

IheiB  are  other  results  which  would  arise  if  the  Mohammedans  of 
•Tukey  were  treated  in  this  way,  and  which,  although  of  no  small 
momenty  are  usually  overlooked.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
iHhoogh  there  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
dnristiaa  and  Mohammedan  populations  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  the  empire.  In  them  the  Mussulmans  are  in  a  very  large  majority. 
Ihey  belong  for  the  most  part  to  fierce  and  warlike  races,  easily 
eseiiedi  and  little  disposed  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the  perse- 
entfani  and  ill-treatment  of  their  co-religionists  in  Europe.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  if  the  schemes  of  the  Bussians,  Greeks,  and  Servians 
vsre  BQceessfuly  a  terrible  vengeance  would  be  taken  upon  the 
Qmstians  of  Asia,  and  that  massacres  and  bloodshed  would  be  rife 
m  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of 
the  Snltan.  Would  the  European  Powers  look  with  indifference  on 
tins  resnlt  of  their  policy,  or  would  they  actively  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians  of  Asia  also  ?  Probably  they  would  have  quite 
enough  on  their  hands  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  while  Bussia 
'would  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  horror  which  such 
events  would  excite  in  Europe,  and  to  carry  out  her  own  policy, — a 
policy  hostile  to  the  interests  of  England. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  English  public  men  that  all 
these  plans  for  Greek  and  Slavonian  nationality  are  only  so  many 
schemes  for  the  profit  of  Russia,  and  for  the  realisation  of  her  ambitious 
designs. 

That  the  designs  of  Bu8sia*on  Turkey  are  such  as  wo  have  described 
ihem  to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Her  policy  is  probably  the  most 
msempuloos  that  has  ever  been  pursued  by  a  nation  claiming  to  be  ranked 
amongst  civilised  peoples.  Unless  there  were  overwhelming  evidence 
to  prove  its  existence,  it  might  be  deemed  incredible  and  impossible. 
Not  daring  to  avow  its  determination  to  destroy  the  Turkish  empire,  or 
to  eany  on  openly,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  its  schemes  for  accomplishing 
this  end,  the  Bnssian  Government  has  resolved  to  weaken  Turkey  by 
constantly  inciting  her  Christian  populations  to  insurrection,  and  by 
preventing  all  improvement  and  substantial  reforms.  It  calculates, 
jnatly  enough,  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  pursue  this  policy  with  im- 
punity, either  Turkey  must  sooner  or  later  fall  to  pieces  of  herself, 
or  Europe  must  at  last  be  compelled  to  connive  at  her  dismember- 
ment.   In  order  to  carry  out  her  schemes,  Bussia  has  secured  the 
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services  of  the  Greek  clergy  in  Turkey  by  subsidies,  and  by  affording 
them  protection  in  their  abuses,  and  has  made  use  of  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Eoumania.     By  abetting  and  aiding  the  Greeks  in  their  attempts 
to  raise  the  Greek-speaking  populations  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
Crete,  she  contrives  to  keep  the  southern  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  in  an  unceasing  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet.     Through  the 
Servians,  Montenegrins,  and  Eoumaniaus  she  is  constantly  urging  the 
Slavonians  to  insurrection.    Russian  agents  swarm  amongst  the  Chris- 
tian populations,  inciting  them  to  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  rule, 
and  liberally  suppl3ring  them  with  money,  and  even  with  arms  when 
necessary.     Every  Russian  consulate  in  Turkey  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Turkish  Government.     The  small  states,  snch  as 
Servia  and  Greece,  are  encouraged  to  look  to  Russia  as  their  protector 
in  their  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  and  the  Slavonian  populations  are 
taught  to  see  in  her  their  deliverer  from  Turkish  rule.     Any  attempt 
made  by  the  Porte  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  Christian  subjects 
is  promptly  opposed,  and  usually  defeated.     If  the  Turkish  authorities 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  school,  or  endeavour  to  found 
one  themselves,  a  Russian  consul  immediately  appears  upon  the  scene, 
and  either  by  inciting  the  Greek  clergy  against  it,  or  by  threatening 
those  persons  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  speedily  contrwes  to 
have  it  closed.  If  the  Christian  laity  is  aided  by  the  Porte  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  intolerable  abuses  which  exist  in  the  Greek 
Church,  Russia  steps  in  as  the  protector  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  com- 
pels the  Porte  to  punish  those  who  have  ventured  to  oppose  them.     If 
the  Turkish  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  supports  the  Greek  clergy 
in  maintammg  any  of  their  rights  and  privUeges,  Rnssia  appears  as 
the  champion  of  the  laity  and  as  the  defender  of  religious  freedom. 
Whenever  any  changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  local  administration  are 
attempted  by  the  Porte  with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
Christians,  every  manner  of  intrigue  is  put  in  motion  to  prevent  their 
success.     If  the  finances  of  Turkey  show  any  improvement  and  her 
revenue  a  surplus,  fresh  embarrassments  are  wilfully  created,  and  in- 
surrections brought  about  in  some  part  of  the  empire,  that  money  may 
be  spent  and  new  difficulties  may  arise.     If  these  intrigues  have  been 
carried  on  too  openly  and  have  been  exposed  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
Russia  calmly  denies  any  knowledge  of  them,  and  disavows  those  who 
have  been  employed  to  carry  them  on.    If  the  Turkish  authorities  de- 
tect Russian  agents  in  the  very  act,  and  venture  to  complain  of  their 
proceedings, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  aid  given  to  the 
Cretan  insurgents, — Russia  assumes  the  imperious  line  of  an  inji 
state,  and  demands  that  her  accusers  and  calumniators  should 
signal  punishment.     The  Turkish  Government,  unable  to  resist 
demands,  is  compelled  to  yield,  the  too  zealous  public  aeitii!||^  ii 
dismissed  or  suspended,  and  a  warning  is  thus  given  to  oi 
not  to  interfere  with  Russian  agents. 
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The  Tesnlis  of  the  policy  pnrsned  by  Bnssia  are  these ;  that  the 
Chzistiaii  populations  are  kept  in  a  chronic  state  of'  discontent  and 
meaimessy  that  the  hostility  between  them  and  their  Mohammedan 
ieDow-mlQeets  is  nourished  and  increased,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Toikxih  Oovemment  is  weakened,  and  that  public  opinion  is  gradually 
Ivoa^t  to  believe  that  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe  cannot 
be  maintained,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  and' 
happiness  of  the  Christians,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
eonflieting  interests  of  the  different  races  under  Turkish  rule  must 
seeessarily  &il. 

The  Eastern  policy  formerly  pursued  b3r  England,  and  best  known 
IS  the  "  PkJmerstonian  "  policy,  is  commonly  believed  to  have  con- 
Bated  in  some  unnatural  sympathy  for  the  Turks  in  their  misrule 
ind  in  their  oppression  of  Christians,  in  a  futile  and  impolitic 
attempt  to  "  bolster  up  the  Turkish  empire,"  in  hostility  to  free 
iutitaiions  and  national  independence  in  the  East,  and  in  a  childish 
lad  imfounded  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Russia.  It  seems  strange  that 
iahoiild  be  necessary  to  show  that  this  policy  has  been  entirely  mis- 
npnsented  and  misunderstood.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  last  man 
to  eneourage  oppression  and  tyranny  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He 
kd  no  sympathy  with  Turks  as  against  Christians.  He  had  no 
viah  to  see  fertile  provinces  lying  waste.  No  one  ever  denounced 
aora  earnestly  and  more  effectively  the  misgovemment  of  Turkey 
od  the  corruption  and  bad  faith  of  Tui-kish  ministers  and  officials. 
The  Christian  populations  have  never  had  a  more  sincere  friend  than 
they  had  in  him.  But  whilst  he  was  ready  to  help  the  Christians  of 
Turkey,  he  felt  that  her  non-Christian  populations  were  equally  entitled 
to  justice  and  sympathy. 

The  Eastern  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  of  some  of  the  wisest 
itatesmen  of  this  country,  was  founded  upon  the  following  considera- 
tions.    Turkey  in  Europe  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Hohanunedans  and  Christians.      It  would  be  neither  just,  humane, 
UHr  politic  to  sacrifice  Christians  to  Mohammedans,  nor  Mohamme- 
dans to  Christians.     To  <'  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,"  and  to 
confiscate  their  lands  merely  because  they  are  Mussulmans,  even  if  it 
vere  possible  to  do  so  without  a  great  war,  would  be  equally  cruel 
and  opposed  to  all  true  principles  of  justice  and  liberty.     If  Turkish 
nle  in  Europe  were  destroyed,  there  is  no  Christian  population  suffi- 
ciently civilised  and  prepared  for  the  functions  of  government  to  put 
in  its  place.     The  result  would  be  the  formation  of  several  small  weak 
states,  or  of  one  large  one  equally  weak,  whose  complete  disorganisa- 
tkm  would  compel  Europe  to  interfere,  or  would  cause  them  to 
fill  an  easy  prey  to  Bussia.     To  play  the  game  of  Russia,  and  to 
piaee  European  Turkey  and  Constantinople  within  her  grasp,  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Europe  and  to  the 
intereste  of  England.      The  ti-ue  policy  of  this  couutr}^  therefore, 
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and  the  one  most  consistent  with  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity,  and 
with  our  own  interests,  is  to  give  our  moral  support  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  That  Government,  with  all  its  vices  and  shortdbmings, 
is  the  only  one  now  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  imposing 
obedience  amongst  a  variety  of  populations,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
different  races  with  antagonistic  creeds,  which  if  left  to  themselves 
would  persecute  and  massacre  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  European  Powers  to  place  Turkey  in 
close  and  intimate  relation  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  so  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  her,  that  the  intolerant  and  exclusive 
spirit  which  once  characterised  Turkish  rule  may  gradually  give 
way  before  the  civilisation  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  By  these 
means  improvements  in  the  laws,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs, 
might  be  gradually  introduced,  and  equal  rights  and  perfect  reli- 
gious toleration  might  be  secured  to  all  races  and  creeds  inhabit- 
ing the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  Turks 
would  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  associating  the  Christians  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  If  the  various  populations  of 
Turkey  were  only  left  alone  they  would  of  themselves  find  the  means 
of  reconciling  their  conflicting  interests  and  jealousies  of  race,  and  of 
living  in  peace  and  harmony.  By  thus  amalgamating  the  various 
elements  of  Turkey,  and  by  so  strengthening  the  Ottoman  empire  that 
it  may  maintain  its  integrity  and  independence,  the  cause  of  civilisation 
and  peace  would  be  more  surely  promoted  than  by  conniving  at  and 
hastening  its  dissolution  on  the  chance  of  developing  the  Christian 
element  in  the  East.  For  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves, and  as  the  best  chance  of  enabling  them  to  form  hereafter  a 
powerful  Christian  state  or  states,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  allow  them 
to  achieve  their  own  independence,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  task  of 
government  and  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions. 

A  policy  founded  on  these  considerations  we  believe  to  be  just, 
humane,  and  liberal,  and  the  one  which  it  is  most  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  this  country  to  pursue.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  with  the  people  of  Italy  and  Ghermany, 
and  to  taunt  those  with  inconsistency  or  bad  faith  who  have  advocated 
national  independence  and  unity  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  supported  a  policy  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  power  on  the  Danube  and  Bosphorus.  There 
'is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Neither  in  Italy  nor  Ghermany 
were  there  those  vast  distinctions  of  religion  and  race  which  exist  in 
Turkey,  nor  wore  there  several  millions  of  people  to  expel  from  their 
homes  and  lands.  The  Austrians  were  merely  encamped  in  Lombaiifyt 
and  it  may  be  said  that  they  never  possessed  a  rood  of  land  ia  Ihlir 
Italian  possessions.  In  Germany  unity  is  merely  a  questm  of  Aft 
expnlsion  of  a  few  petty  princes.    Moreover,  no  one  aofori;  h 
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ibeltisiory  and  eondiiioii  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  would 
venftim  to  compare  them  with  the  Italians  or  Germans ;  that  is,  to 
eoBipare  raees  without  national  traditions,  without  the  rudiments  of 
knowladgey  seience,  or  education,  without  a  literature,  without  ideas 
cr  experience  of  government,  with  nations  which  have  the  most  glorious 
Mikmal  traditions  and  literature,  which  have  led  the  world  in  thought, 
sdence,  and  art,  which  have  adopted  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
•nd  which  have  already  shown  all  the  great  and  noble  qualities  that 
fit  a  people  for  freedom  and  independence. 

That  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  the  results  which  he  anticipated  can  be  fully  proved  by  a 
fiur  and  impartial  comparison  between  the  present  condition  of  Tur- 
key and  her  condition  half  a  century,  or  even  twenty-five  years,  ago. 
No  country  in  the  world  probably  ever  made  so  great  a  progress  in 
BO  short  a  time,  when  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  Sultan 
and  his  Government  are  taken  into  consideration.  Notwithstanding 
afl  the  vices  and  corruption  which  unquestionably  still  exist  amongst 
the  governing  classes,  an  immense  iiaprovement  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  populations  of  Turkey,  and  especially  of  the 
Chiifltians,  as  well  as  in  the  material  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
anpire.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  reports  of  our  consular  agents  presented  to  Parliament.  These 
gentlemen,  who  are  scattered  over  the  empire,  and  are  not  always  dis- 
posed to  render  even  common  justice  to  the  Turks,  agree  in  admitting 
the  fact  of  this  progress.  The  intolerbnce  and  the  invidious  distinctions 
which  once  marked  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  by  the  Moham- 
medans are  fast  disappearing,  if  they  have  not  already  ceased  to  exist. 
Acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
are  becoming  rarer  every  day,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  cannot 
possibly  be  committed.  Life  and  property  are  secure.  The  laws  are 
more  equal  and  are  better  administered,  although  much  is  still  needed  in 
this  respect.  Christians  are  being  gradually  associated  with  Moham- 
medans in  all  branches  of  local  and  provincial  administration,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state.  The  trade  of  Turkey  has 
developed  itself  to  an  unexampled  extent,  and  the  revenues  show  a 
corresponding  increase.  The  army  is  effective  and  well  organised. 
The  old  proud  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Turks  is  djing  out,  and  they  are 
gradually  taking  their  place  in  the  community  of  nations.  The 
contentment  of  the  Christians  is  increasing  notwithstanding  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  Russia  to  create  disaffection  and  discontent  amongst 
them.  And  to  complete  these  vast  changes  we  have  seen  the  Sultan 
breaking  through  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  his  race  and  setting 
the  example  of  toleration  and  progress  to  his  people  by  visiting 
£nr(^  and  mixing  freely  with  the  populations  of  Christendom. 

If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period,  there  is 
good  hope  for  still  greater  progress  in  the  future.     We  may  reason- 
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ably  look  for  tho  speedy  disappearance  of  those  barbarous. laws  and 
customs,  and  that  intolerant  spirit  which  etill  divide  Mohammedans 
from  Christians.  Means  will  be  found  to  reconcile  their  several  interests 
and  rights  without  inflicting  injustice  and  wi'ong  upon  either.  The 
Turks  are  as  much  entitled  to  justice  as  the  Christians,  and  whilst  we 
are  urging  the  claims  and  denouncing  the  grievances  of  the  latter,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  Mohammedans  are  exposed  to  precisely 
the  same  misgovemment  as  their  Christian  fellow-subjects.  It 
appeal's  to  us  that  a  truly  liberal  policy,  the  one  most  worthy  of  a 
civilised  nation,  is  that  which  resjec:s  the  rights  of  all  subjects  of 
Turkey,  without  reference  to  race  or  creed. 

But  to  give  Turkey  a  fair  chance  of  improving  her  institutions,  of 
bringing  her  government  into  harmony  with  those  of  other 'European 
states,  and  of  doing  full  justice  to  her  Christian  populations,  non- 
interference and  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity,  are  absolutely  essential.  So  long  as 
Eussia  can  outrage  with  impunity  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  keep  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  constant  agitation  by  her  intrigues, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Turkish  Government  to  carry  out  those  great 
reforms  which  are  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of  the  empire. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  **  bolstering  up  the  Turkish  empire,'*  nor 
do  we  desire  that  this  country  should  lend  itself  to  any  such  policy. 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  which  we  would 
enforce  with  regard  to  other  nations  should  be  extended  to  Turkey. 
If  she  cannot  maintain  herself,  then  let  her  fall.  If  the  Christians 
arc  desu'ous  of  establishing  a  national  independence,  let  them  achieve 
it  if  thev  ai'e  able.  But  let  Turks  and  Christians  be  left  to  settle 
their  own  affairs,  and  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  gross  inconsistency 
and  inhumanity  of  demanding  justice  for  the  Christians  whilst  we 
are  prepared  to  inflict  the  greatest  injustice  and  cruelty  upon  the 
Mohammedans.  We  are  convinced  that  if  Europe  would  only  leave 
the  Turks  to  themselves  they  would  soon  find  the  means  of  living  in 
harmony  and  of  devising  a  form  of  government  which  would  respect 
and  uphold  the  interests  and  rights  of  all  classes,  races,  and  creeds. 

It  would  seem  that  some  at  least  of  the  European  powers  have 
of  late  shown  symptoms  of  returning  to  the  views  of  Eastern  policy 
which  we  have  advocated,  of  uniting  with  England,  and  of  abandon- 
ing the  fatal  course  which  they  have  followed  since  the  Crimean  war. 
These  powers  have  discovered  that  the  policy  which  they  have  pnrsned 
in  Servia,  Eoumania,  and  Crete,  has  only  tended  to  weaken  and  dis* 
member  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  Eussia,  without  promoting  the  trott 
interests  of  the  Christians.  Franco  has  found  that  she  has  lopA 
instead  of  gained  influence  in  the  East  since  1856.  By  coi 
acting  upon  a  policy  hostile  to  the  Porte,  and  by  thus  id 
encouraging  insurrection  and  disaffection  amongst  the 
populations  of  Turkey,  she  has  only  weakened  the  Ottom 
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lidded  to  the  risk  of  prematurely  bringing  on  the  Eastern  question, 
and  promoted  the  schemes  of  aggrandisement  entertained  by  Bussia. 
She  has  derived  no  advantage  whatever  from  the  course  which  she  has 
pmvaed.  She  has  not  even  added  to  that  showy  influence  which  grati- 
fies her  national  vanity,  nor  has  she  promoted  the  interests  of  Boman 
CaihoHcism,  either  in  France  or  in  the  East.  In  aiding  to  establish  the 
imion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  prince, 
and  in  thus  bringing  about  their  ultimate  separation  from  Turkey,  she 
has  only  abetted  religious  persecution  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
kind.  She  must  be  somew^hat  ashamed  of  her  work.  Indeed,  as  we 
know,  she  has  been  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  address  remon- 
stnmees  to  the  Boumanian  government  on  account  of  their  infamous 
eondnet  towards  the  Jews,  and  their  audacious  attempts  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  Bulgaria.  By  thus  stepping  in  to  prevent  the  perpe- 
tration pf  these  crimes,  she  has  only  destroyed  the  influence  she 
had  acquired  amongst  a  certain  class  in  Boumania  by  giving  her 
assistance  to  the  Bepublican  party  in  their  designs  against  Turkey 
and  against  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Principalities.  She  hus 
encouraged  the  intrigues  of  the  Servians  amongst  the  Turkish  popu- 
lations, and  their  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  only  to 
provide  Bussia  with  the  most  apt  instruments  to  carry  out  designs  in 
Torkey  which  are  both  anti-French  and  anti- Catholic.  To  counteract 
the  results  of  her  o^vn  policy,  she  is  now  obliged  to  threaten  the 
Servian  Government,  and  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  that  party  in 
Servia  which  she  had  made  so  many  sacrifices  of  principle  and  good 
iaiih  to  conciliate.  So  that  Franco  has  thus  contiived  by  her  uncertain 
and  wavering  policy  to  give  cause  of  ofl'ence  and  suspicion  to  the  Porto 
without  satisfying  the  enemies  of  Turkey. 

Austria,  too,  has  now  discovered  that,  by  supporting  the  Servians 
and  Bonmanians  in  their  attempts  to  establish  their  independence, 
and  by  encouraging  their  intrigues  amongst  the  Slavonic  populations 
of  Turkey,  she  has  only  been  promoting  the  designs  of  Bussia  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  interests  and  influence  in  the  East.  To  no 
European  Power  are  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  more  vital  importance  than  to  Austria.  For  several 
hundred  miles  she  borders  on  Turkish  provinces.  Any  agitation 
amongst  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey  cannot  fail  to  find  an  immediate 
response  amongst  her  own  Slave  populations.  The  conterminous 
peoples  of  both  empires  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  many  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  their  commerce.  As  Austria 
adopts  a  commercial  policy  more  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit 
which  now  guides  her  counsels,  and  encourages  instead  of  checking 
the  intercourse  between  her  own  populations  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Turkish  provinces,  a  trade  of  great  value  will  be  established 
between  them.  Dalmatia,  with  her  magnificent  harbours  and  her 
dolled  and  hardy  mariners,  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
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Bosnia  and  the  western  eom-producing  districts  of  Turkey.  Hitherto 
that  important  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  has  been  onaeeonniabfy 
neglected.  No  roads  have  nnited  its  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties, or  connected  it  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  Turkey,  with 
which  intercourse  has  been  discouraged  and  impeded  by  heavy  duiieB 
and  vexatious  frontier  regulations.  Austria  under  a  more  enHghteiiad 
government,  and  under  the  pressure  which  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are 
bringing  to  bear  upon  her,  begins,  when  perhaps  too  late,  to  perceive 
the  fault  which  she  has  committed  in  omitting  to  encourage  and  con- 
ciliate her  Slavonian  populations,  and  in  allowing  Russia  to  extend 
her  influence  amongst  them,  and  amongst  the  adjacent  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  She  is  anxious,  therefore,  to  repair  her  error  by  joining  with 
England  and  France  in  pursuing  a  wiser  policy  with  regard  to  Turkey. 
One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  this  change  was  the  proposal  which,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  she  has  recently  made  to  the  British  €k>V6ni- 
ment  to  present  a  collective  note  to  the  Prince  of  Servia  reminding 
him  of  his  engagements  to  the  Porte,  and  calling  upon  him  to  desist 
from  his  aggressive  and  mischievous  proceedings  amongst  the  Bos- 
nians and  Bulgarians.  Although  Lord  Stanley  declined  to  take  part 
in  a  joint  remonstrance,  and  addressed  a  separate  note,  couched,  we 
understand,  in  energetic  terms,  to  the  Prince,  Austria  and  France  did 
consent  to  act  together,  and  appear  to  have  brought  the  Prince  to 
some  sense  of  his  duty. 

But  an  important  auxiliary  to  Turkey  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
field.  It  would  seem  that  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  national  party, 
after  the  failure  of  their  recent  attempt  to  achieve  their  independenco 
as  a  nation  by  rising  in  arms  against  their  oppressors,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  wisest  policy,  and  the  one  best  calculated  to 
attain  their  object,  is  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
and  to  thwart  her  ambitious  project  of  forming  a  vast  Slavonian 
empire  of  which  she  is  to  be  the  head,  and  which  is  to  swallow  up 
not  only  the  Poles,  bnt  all  the  Slave  populations  of  Austria  and 
Tnrkoy.  The  best  way  to  defeat  these  designs  is,  they  believe,  to 
make  their  feUow  Slavonians  of  those  two  empires  understand  that 
they  are  merely  used  by  Russia  as  tools  for  the  promotion  of  her 
policy,  and  that  if  by  her  help  they  could  succeed  in  separating  them- 
selves from  Austria  and  Turkey,  their  inevitable  lot  would  be  to  share 
the  fate  of  Poland,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Rossiaa 
provinces,  and  that  their  real  civilisation  thus  would  be  retarded, 
while  they  would  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  chance  of  national 
independence.  The  emplo3mQient  of  a  considerable  number  of  IMm 
by  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  army  and  in  a  civil  capacify  hm 
enabled  the  Polish  leaders  to  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  alnMT 
they  have  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most  inftM 
Christian  commonities  in  European  Turkey,  and  in  counterM 
attempts  of  Russia  to  excite  disaffection  and  revolt  aniOMt 
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Torkish  Govenunent  will  do  wisely  to  avail  itself  of  their  powerful 
Austria,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  perceived  the  use  that  can  be 
of  the  Polish  element  to  check  the  intrigues  of  Bussia  amongst 
EHavonio  populations,  and  she  has  taken  steps  to  turn  it  to 
aeeount  by  entering  upon  a  more  just  and  conciliatory  policy 
her  GkJician  subjects.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  rela- 
between  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  Poles  is  already  felt 
in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia,  and  its  importance  is  fully  proved 
\j  the  aambyance  shown  by  Bussia  at  the  policy  now  pursued  by 
Anatna,  and  the  efforts  she  is  making  to  counteract  it. 

The  attitude  which  France  and  Austria  have  thus  assumed  must 
lead  to  yery  important  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  win  tend  to  afford  Turkey  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  her- 
self and  of  consolidating  her  power,  by  carr3dng  out  essential  reforms, 
by  setting  her  finances  in  order,  by  placing  her  army  and  navy  in  a 
nuxre  effective  condition,  and  by  further  conciliating  and  contenting  her 
Christian  populations.  If  dhe  avails  herself  wisely  and  without 
delay  of  this  opportunity,  her  fall  may  not  be  so  near  as  her  enemies 
would  wish  the  world  to  believe,  or  as  those  who  are  ignorant  of  her 
real  condition  and  of  her  resources  have  been  led  to  think. 

Fortunately  for  Turkey,  whilst  France  and  Austria  have  altered 
iheir  policy  towards  her,  a  marked  change  is  taking  place  in  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  The  majority  of  thinking  men  are  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  true  policy  to  encourage  the  Turkish 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  its 
subjects,  Mohanmiedans  as  well  as  Christians ;  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  intervention  and  interference  of  other  countries  in  the 
mtemal  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  to  aid  her  in  consolidating  her  strength 
and  in  maintaining  her  own  independence  and  integrity, — in  fact,  to 
Tetum,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Such  a  policy,  without  involving  Europe  in  the  risk  of  war,  will 
tend  more  than  any  other  to  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  in 
the  manner  most  consistent  with  the  true  interests  of  the  various 
populations  of  different  creeds  and  races  which  compose  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey 
are  dying  out,  and  that  the  Ghnstians,  by  their  superior  enterprise, 
industry,  and  intelligence,  are  gradually  acquiring  their  lands  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Whether  this  bo  only  in  part  or  alto- 
gether true,  may  bo  a  question  open  to  discussion.  But  if  this  pro- 
cess of  absorption  of  the  Mohammedan  population  is  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  the  enemies  of  Turkey  assume,  it  is  unnecessary  that 
they  should  always  be  calling  upon  Europe  to  aid  them  in  <<  driving 
the  Turks  into  Asia  ;  "  for  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
Christians  will  of  themselves  take  their  proper  place,  and  the  Eastern 
question  will  thereby  solve  itself  without  the  necessity  of  a  bloody 
struggle  and  European  interference  or  an  European  war. 


AVICE. 


^On  serait  tent^  de  lui  dire,  Bozgour,  Mademoiselle  la  Bergeronnette." 

V.  Huo< 


Though  the  voice  o£  modem  schools 

Has  demurred, 
By  the  dreamy  Asian  creed 

'Tis  averred. 
That  the  sonls  of  men,  released 
From  their  bodies  when  deceased. 
Sometimes  enter  in  a  beast, — 

Or  a  bird. 

I  have  watched  you  long,  Avice, — 

Watched  you  so, 

I  have  found  your  secret  out ; 

And  I  know 

That  the  restless  ribboned  things. 

Where  your  slope  of  shoulder  springs. 

Are  but  undeveloped  wings 

That  will  grow. 

When  you  enter  in  a  room, 

It  is  stirred 
With  the  wayward,  flashing  flight 

Of  a  bird ; 
And  you  speak — and  bring  with  ypa 
Leaf  and  sun-ray,  bud  and  blue. 
And  the  wind-breath  and  the  dew 

At  a  word. 

When  you  called  to  me  my  name, 

.  Then  again 
When  I  heard  your  single  cry 

In  the  lane. 
All  the  sound  was  as  the  *'  sweet  *' 
Which  the  birds  to  birds  repeat 
In  their  thank-song  to  the  heat 

After  rain* 


* 
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Whim  you  sang  the  '""Scliwalbenlied,**  , 

'Twas  absorb, — 
But  it  seemed  no  htiman  note 

That  I  heard ; 
For  yonr  strain  had  all  the  trills, 
All  the  little  shakes  and  stills, 
Of  the  oyer-^ong  that  rills 

From  a  bird. 

Ton  have  jnst  their  eager,  quick 

"  Airs  de  tete," 
All  their  flush  and  fever-heat 

When  elate ; 
Every  bird-like  nod  and  beck, 
And  a  bird's  own  curve  of  neck 
When  she  gives  a  little  peck 

To  her  mate. 

When  you  left  me,  only  now. 

In  that  furred. 
Puffed,  and  feathered  Polish  dress, 

I  was  spurred 
Just  to  catch  you,  O  my  Sweet, 
By  the  bodice  trim  and  neat, 
Just  to  feel  your  heart  a-beat. 

Like  a  bird. 

Yet,  alas  !  Love*s  light  you  deign 

But  to  wear 
As  the  dew  upon  your  plumes. 

And  you  care 
Not  a  whit  for  rest  or  hush ; 
But  the  leaves — ^the  lyric  gush, 
And  the  wing-power,  and  the  rush 

Of  the  air. 

So  I  daro  not  woo  you,  Sweet, 

For  a  day. 
Lost  I  lose  you  in  a  flash, 

As  I  may ; 
Did  I  tell  you  tender  things, 
Tou  would  shake  your  sudden  wings ; 
You  Would  start  from  him  who  sings. 

And  away. 

.     A.  D. 


Toil.  xx. 


BALZAC  AT  HOMR 


It  is  a  qnestion  how  far  a  natural  desire  to  know  the  interior  life  and 
personality  of  men  whose  genins  has  made  them  famous,  may  be 
gratified  by  their  survivors  wiihoat  any  infringement  of  a  delicate 
sense  of  honour.  It  is  not  a  qi&eation,  but  a  eertainty,  that  in  some 
cases  curiosity  of  this  nature  has  been  pandered  to  by  a  profligate 
disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obligaticma,  and  that  seals  have  been 
broken  which  the  scruples  of  eonuaon  honesty  and  decency  should 
have  kept  inviolate. 

Therefore,  before  we  approach  any  revelations  of  the  dead,  we 
should  carefully  inquire  whether  it  was  with  their  own  sanction  that 
such  a  source  of  knowledge  was  disclosed  to  us.  We  should  re- 
spect a  dead  man's  letter,  a  dead  man's  hidden  thoughts,  a  dead  man's 
secret  passion  or  untold  infirmity,  more  than  a  living  man's ;  because 
he  has  passed  beyond  the  possibility  iof  self-defence. 

But  these  considerations  ooncenx  tibe  intenor  ratiier  than  the 
exterior  of  life, — the  concealed  springs  of  action,  and  not  such  pro- 
ceedings as  are  open  to  the  light  of  day,  wherever  the  son  chances  to 
shine  upon  them.  What  coat  a  manrwore,  what  dressing-gown,  what 
slippers,  what  attitude  he  lounged  in, — what  occupation  he  loved, — 
what  dinner  he  preferred, — how  he  talked,— ^when  and  where  he 
wrote, — what  was  his  favourite  walk,  his  favourite  flower,  or  his 
favourite  fruit, — all  these  things  may  be  told  without  treachery  if  they 
can  be  told  without  tedium.  A  oertain  dramatic  power  must  belong 
to  the  narrator  who  can  excite  attention  by  such  small 'records  ;  the 
genius  of  comedy  must  distinguish  a  chronicler  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
a  rare  genius,  so  rare  that  very  few  remarkable  men  have  been  intro- 
duced to  us  by  their  friends  as  they  have  been  seen  by  them 
pleasantly  taking  their  ease  at  home.  It  is,  then,  worth  our  while 
to  give  to  the  English  public  the  substance  of  the  entertainment 
which  M.  Leon  Gozlan  provided  for  the  French  in  a  small  volume 
which  he  called  ''  Balzac  en  Pantoufles,"  and  which  contains  lively 
descriptions  of  his  friend  Balzac,  the  distinguished  novelist  of  France, 
as  he  saw  him  at  his  own  table,  in  his  own  bedroom,  in  his  own 
garden,  and  in  his  undress  without  his  coat  and  in  his  slippers.  Th||t 
volume  is  not  now  to  the  French,  for  it  was  pubUsked  soon 
Balzac's  death,  but  it  is  le^  known  in  England  than  it  desen 
be  ;  for  1^.  Gozlan  is  a  humorous  and  graceful  writer,  with  «^ 
as  brings  to  the  memorial  of  a  man  who  has  perished  the  q 
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living  presence,  and  even  the  form  of  his  hodily  existence.  Balzac's 
own  works,  original  and  exceptional  in  their  introspective  power,  lead 
ihe  reader  into  dose  mental  relations  with  the  writer,  and  neces- 
sarily suggest  much  speculation  as  to  what  the  outer  ways  and 
habits  of  suth  a  man  may  have  been ;  with  his  vision  which  saw 
into  the  dark ;  with  his  probe  which  pierced  the  innermost  core  of 
the  human  heart. 

His  habit  of  beginning  to  work  at  midnight  is  in  harmony  with  the 
impression  which  his  writings  make  upon  us.  It  is  fit  that  his  terrible 
investigations  should  be  made  in  silence  and  secrecy,  and  that  his  pen 
should  move  to  its  dread  office  like  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  who  deals 
with  forbidden  things  dragged  out  of  the  tomb. 

This  was  the  way  he  operated ;  he  went  to  bed  very  early,  and 
slept  till  midnight,  when  he  rose  to  write  do^vn  those  painful 
revdations  of  human  suffering,  human  iniquity,  and  human  folly 
which  have  fascinated  mankind  because  they  have  laid  bare  the 
mysteries  of  an  inner  world  hithcrta  kno^vn  only  in  obscure  glimpses, 
and  exactly  analysed  flitting  thought  and  unrecognised  passion. 
Balzac  would  sometimes  be  so  far  lost  in  the  contemplations  which 
aeeompanied  his  work  that  he  would  discover  himself,  with  a  shock 
of  surprise,  at  early  dawn  in  the  woods  of  Versailles  or  on  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  without  his  hat ;  having 
wandered  out  in  the  agitation  of  composition,  churning  his  thoughts 
by  rapid  movement.  An  unexpected  highwajnnan  darting  out  of  the 
woods,  or  a  lunatic  escaped  from  the  asylum,  would  hardly  have 
startled  him  more  than  this  apparition  of  himself ;  and  first  ho  would 
pause  to  wonder  at  his  own  position,  «and  then  he  would  hastily  climb 
on  to  the  roof  of  a  Versailles  omnibus  and  jog  on  steadily  for  awhile, 
and  forget  to  pay;  a  forgetfulncss  which  was  not  wholly  unac- 
countable, for  he  rarely  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  This  proceeding 
excited  no  astonishment ;  for  all  the  drivers  knew  him  and  humoured 
him,  and  they  suffered  the  account  to  run  on  and  the  debt  to  accu- 
mulate ad  infinitum. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  his  bat-liko  Sittings  was  that  which  brought 
him  at  2  a.m.,  one  winter  morning,  to  the  door  of  his  friend  Laui*ent 
Jan,  Bue  de  Navarin,  Paris.  Laurent  Jan,  not  expecting  visitors  at 
such  an  hour,  was  fast  asleep ;  and  Balzac  rang  repeatedly  and 
vehemently,  till  at  last  an  angry  porter  was  roused  from  his 
dreams. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Who's  there  ?  What's  it  all  about  ?  Who 
are  you,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  "  Amidst  a  storm  of  questions  of  this 
nature,  and  of  bitter  imprecations,  Balzac  reached  his  friend's  sleeping- 
room.  Laurent  Jan,  awakened  by  the  clamour,  startled  by  the  appa- 
rition, sat  bolt  upright  in  his  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  great 
agitation  while  he  asked, — 

"  Is  that  really  you,  Balzac  ?  " 
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"Yes,  it  is  !  "  replied  Balzac.  **  Get  up  at  once  ;  we  are  going  a 
journey.'* 

**  A  journey?" 

"  Yes, — a  journey.  •  •  •  But  get  up  directly,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
all  about  it." 

**  No,  no, — ^before  I  get  up,  I  must  know  where  I  am  going." 

**  Well, — ^make  yourself  happy,  I  beg.  Wo  are  about  to  start  im- 
mediately on  a  visit  to  the  Great  Mogul." 

**  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

**  No, — we  are  going  to  get  rich ;  wonderfully  rich ;  immensely 
rich ;  as  rich  as  the  Great  Mogul's  whole  empire." 

**  Come,  come ;  before  I  pack  my  things,'^  said  Laurent  Jan, — ^but 
he  spoke  timidly  in  fear  of  an  explosion  from  Balzac, — '<  I  should  like 
to  know  more  fully  what  we  have  to  do  with  this  Great  Mogul." 

"  Make  haste  !  "  cried  Balzac  impatiently ;  **  while  you  are  hesi- 
tating on  the  brink  of  your  bed,  we  are  losing  millions  of  money ; 
time  will  not  stay  for  us,  and  we  have  to  fetch  Leon  Gozlan." 

**  Indeed  !  is  Gozlan  going  too  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  I  wish  him  to  have  a  share  in  the  treasures  which  await  ns." 

Laurent  Jan  got  up  ;  resigned  himself  to  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  millionaire  ;  dressed  himself,  and  grumbled ;  and  at  last,  when  ho 
was  ready,  said  to  Balzac,  who  was  stamping  with  impatience,—^ 

"  I  must  say  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  with 
the  Mogul,  since  I  have  consented  to  visit  him  in  your  company." 

Balzac  then  drew  Laurent  Jan  with  an  air  of  mystery  towards  the 
lamp,  and  said,  when  its  light  shone  full  upon  them,  '*  Look  at  this 
ring." 

'*  I  see  it  quite  well,  and  I  should  think  it  is  worth  fonrponce  or 
thereabouts." 

**  Fourpence  I     Nonsense, — look  again." 

**  Well,  sixpence,  then ;  and  now  let  us  have  done  with  it." 

"Have  done  with  it  ?  No  ! — not  quite.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
this  ring  was  presented  to  me  at  Vienna  by  the  famous  historian,  M. 
do  Hammer,  when  I  was  last  in  Germany." 

"Well?" 

"  Well ;  as  he  gave  it  to  mc,  M.  de  Hammer  smiled  and  said,  '  One 
day  you  will  know  the  importance  of  this  small  token.'  I  took  the 
ring,  attaching  little  importance  to  this  observation,  and  I  believed 
that  I  merely  possessed  one  of  those  small  green  pebbles  which  are 
everywhere  so  common." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  What  else  ?    Why,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  letters  engmifA 
upon  this  stone  ....  these  letters ; — ^but  no,  I  will  not  anticipfr^ 
glorious  surprise  which  came  upon  me  yesterday,  and  lA 
brought  me  breathless  to  you  to-night.    You  must  kno?* 
yesterday,  at  the  Neapolitan  ambassador's  party,  I  betho 
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inquiries  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  coneemlng  the  meaning 
of  tliese  letters  on  my  ring.  I  showed  him  the  ring,  and  he  no 
sooner  set  eyes  npon  it  than  he  uttered  a  cry  which  shook  the  whole 
assembly.  '  This  ring/  said  he,  bowing  down  to  the  ground  while 
he  spoke,  *  belonged  to  the  Prophet ;  it  has  been  worn  by  the  Prophet, 
and  the  Prophet's  name  is  engraved  upon  it.  The  English  stole  it 
from  the  Great  Mogul  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  afterwards  sold 
it  to  a  German  prince.'  Here  I  interrupted  him,  *  It  was  presented 
to  me  at  Vienna  by  M.  de  Hammer.'  *  Go  at  once,'  said  the  ambas- 
sador, *  lose  no  time  in  introducing  yourself  to  the  Great  Mogul ;  for 
he  has  offered  barrels  of  gold  and  diamonds  to  whoever  will  restore 
to  him  the  Prophet's  ring ;  and  you  will  come  back  with  unheard-of 
wealth.'  You  may  fancy  my  state  ;  just  imagine  how  high  I  jumped. 
And  now  you  know,  Laurent  Jan,  why  I  have  come  to  fetch  you. 
Lose  no  time  ;  the  barrels  are  waiting  for  us !  " 

"  And  this  is  what  you  have  called  me  up  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?  "  replied  Jan ;  and  then,  to  the  unspeakable  rage  of  Balzac, 
he  reiterated  his  conviction  that  the  ring  was  not  worth  more  than 
fbnrpenee. 

Balzac's  fury  when  it  was  once  roused  knew  no  bounds ;  and  he 
thundered  out  anathemas  and  roared  like  a  lion ;  but  at  last, 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  own  passion,  rent  in  pieces  by  the 
storm  he  had  himself  lashed  up,  he  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
friend's  carpet  and  slept  till  the  next  day,  dreaming  of  the  Mogul's 
treasures.  After  that  the  subject  was  quietly  dropped,  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  ring  was  seldom  to  be  seen  on  Balzac's  finger. 

Such  an  extrordinary  delusion,  whether  it  was  wholly  self- evolved 
or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  Turkish  ambassador's  jocosity; 
would  seem  to  us  hardly  compatible  with  Balzac's  sanity,  if  we  did 
not  know  by  personal  observation  that  the  most  brilliant  intellect, 
feeding  itself  on  thought  in  solitude,  will  become  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  fancies  which  are  incomprehensible  to  a  sound  under- 
standing ; — vagaries,  whims,  delusions,  which  alter  their  characters 
with  the  changing  moods  of  the  lonely  man, — sometimes  presenting 
to  him  visions  of  power  and  glory  within  his  easy  grasp, — some- 
times with  the  idea  of  bitter  unendurable  human  wrong,  robbing  him 
of  the  fruits  of  the  divine  gift,  and  forcing  him  to  curse  his  fellow- 
men.  The  truth  is  that  the  keenest  intellect  suffers  the  most  from 
want  of  friction  with  the  outer  world.  "When  Balzac  was  working  for 
the  public,  his  imagination  was  checked  by  the  notion  of  the  reader's  > 
presence,  and  by  a  necessary  reference  to  his  probable  opinion ;  so 
that,  though  he  wi-ote  in  darkness  and  silence,  ke  was  conscious  of 
the  world  he  wrote  for ;  and  besides,  as  an  artist,  his  ideas  were  then 
limited  to  the  proper  confines  of  his  art,  and  to  the  necessity  of  veri- 
similitude in  his  representations  of  life.  But  his  imagination,'  when 
speculating  on  personal  matters,  knew  of  no  restraints  or  limits. 
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This  may  aeconnt  for  some  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
realistic  author  and  the  fEincifal  dreamer  who  existed  side  by  side  in 
the  person  of  this  singnlar  man»  and  belonged,  however  wide  apart  they 
may  seem,  to  one  distinct  individnality.  That  his  fEtvoorito  vision 
should  be  a  miraculous  treasure  of  wealth  was  not  surprising ;  for  the 
purchase  of  a  house  and  land,  which  he  made  with  his  usual  indis- 
cretion, pressed  hard  upon  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  became,  also, 
the  subject  of  many  small  vexatious  lawsuits.  This  house,  which  he 
called  **Les  Jardies,"  was  known  far  and  wide  for  its  architectural 
absurdities,  and  for  its  very  uncomfortable  position  on  a  steep 
declivity,  where  it  stood  in  a  sliding  attitude,  threatening  an  imme- 
diate descent  upon  the  road  below  it,  which  leads  from  Sevres  ta 
Yille  d^Avray.  As  Balzac*s  favourite  recreation  was  building,  his 
house  was  for  ever  being  built ;  the  happiest  of  conditions  for  the 
builder,  and  the  most  miserable  for  his  friends ;  a  state  of  gradual 
advaucoment  and  uncertain  progress,  in  which  there  is  always  a  hopo 
to  bo  developed,  an  expectation  to  be  realised,  a  desire  to  be  aecom- 
plishod,  and  a  small  seed  to  bring  forth  an  enormous  fruit*  ^  His  ideas 
were  vast,  and  his  means  of  carr^'ing  thom  out  were  narrow,  so  that 
his  friends  had  to  draw  largely  on  their  imagination  for  what  they 
were  intended  to  see.  They  had  to  look  at  rough,  bare  plaster  walls, 
and  to  suppose  them  richly  decorated ;  the  master-hand  having  in- 
scribed on  them  all  their  potentialities.  They  saw  written  directions 
out  of  which  their  fancy  was  to  construct  the  furniture  of  the  room ; 
— **  there  a  splendid  min-or;"  **hero  first-rate  wood-carving;" 
**  here  on  antique  frieze ;  '*  **  here  a  superb  book-case,**  &c. ;  out 
of  such  phrases  the  imagination  was  to  supply  comfort  and  beauty. 
They  satisfied  the  mind  of  the  author ;  and  his  guests,  if  they  were 
not  very  luxuriantly  lodged,  were  at  any  rate  well  entertained. 
This  house  was  of  all  Balzao*s  works  the  most  romantic ;  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  which  could  not  be  accused  of  a  painful  realism ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  eccentricities,  it  was  a  comfort  to  the  common- 
place, who  knew  that  he  was  a  genius,  and  who  felt  that  it  struck  a 
balance  in  their  favour.  Indeed,  to  this  large  class  of  society  Balzac 
was  altogether  a  satisfactory  phenomenon.  His  intellectual  supe- 
riority did  not  cast  them  at  his  feet ;  for  he  was  ridiculous,  and  they 
could  laugh  at  him. 

In  spite  of  his  plain  features  and  strange,  slovenly  costume,  Balzae 
was  a  favourite  with  Parisian  ladies ;  because,  though  ho  exhibited 
them  in  his  novels  as  vicious,  frivolous,  and  cold-hearted,  he  was  a 
great  extoUer  of ^their  personal  beauty ;  and  he  allowed  them  the  gift 
of  beauty  not  only  in  the  days  of  sunny  youth,  but  gave  them  a 
further  grant  in  their  more  mature  years. 

He  postponed  to  the  furthest  possible  date  the  death  of  lovaUaMi^ 
and  so  the  coquettish  matron,  full  of  days,  poring  over  his  pagMi\flMr- 
her  hours  of  enchantment  prolonged  farther  than  she  had 
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to  tiKpe,  iuid  beheld  aa  empire  crontad  for  her  mora  estocdeil  nod 
more  bulitl  tliau  her  uiust  aacgoine  mood  hod  over  duted  to  Bbupe. 

There  is  not  in  the  wliole  nujge  of  Balitic's  eoii»aieiita  on  batuntiity 
MKf  ono  fl&lird  so  bitlur  upon  the  fair  and  feeble  sex  wliose  secret 
TUulieB  bo  delighted  to  e:cplore  ;  there  is  not  in  the  \f\io\v  (.'utalogae 
of  \aa  denanciatioits  any  one  ckuse  so  cruel,  so  savage,  so  dLimaging 
09  lluN  £nct, — thai  women  were  found  tu  ^vol'^(h!p  the  writer  who 
Bxhilnted  ia  tlie  etrougest  colours  their  pliysicul  beauty  and  their 
mortd  depravity.  Unwittingly,  in  this  wuy  they  proved  hia  aom  for 
hun. — and  it  wu  the  sum  of  their  own  iniquity. 

WliAtotet  tbuir  follies,  however,  and  wl:iitover  thoit  misdcmeanoors, 
Balue  had  a  grent  relish  for  their  odnurution,  and  a  pretty  woman's 
omile  was  north  all  the  laudation  of  oU  the  critieH  in  his  eyes, — )as 
ey«B  in  that  caso  governing  his  thoughts.  But,  though  his  success  in  that 
direction  'vofi  very  deur  to  him, — though  he  wiis  extolled  on  all  sides, 
— and  though,  as  n  novelist,  ho  wns  the  fashion, — hu  had  a  personal 
griavanee.  He  was  nut  a  dramatist ;  and  he  saw  in  the  large  propor- 
tions of  hia  contemporary  Viutor  Hugo's  genius,  in  the  comprehensive- 
ncaa  of  his  grasp,  in  the  fulness  of  his  imnginatiun.  in  the  vigour  and 
TastDOBS  of  his  conceptions,  a  power  of  such  magnitude  as  seemed  to 
reduce  his  own  to  a  contract!  d  epiin.  Hugo  was  a  aovvUst,  a  poot, 
ami  ft  sDCocssfol  dramatist ;  and  every  play  that  ho  produced  caused 
aBtrangefeimeatation  and  irritation  in  the  mind  of  his  rival.  Bakac, 
es  eacb  of  the§e  oocaaions,  wondered  and  wondered,  and  struggled 
t'kinly  after  plots  and  situations.  He  was  perplexed;  how  was  it 
thatsDcbamaa  oit  himself,  who  could  see  so  deeply  into  the  intricacies 
of  bnman  pa^aion, — into  the  most  remote  and  winding  ways  of  the 
liiinuu)  heart,  should  fad  when  he  tried  to  write  a  play  '}  He  resented 
hia  deficiency,  and  cooid  not  find  its  explanation ;  yet,  to  any  o&o 
iriio  liaa  read  his  novels,  it  ia  evident  that  their  pucnhar  force 
depemiB  npon  qualities  essentially  ojiposed  to  those  whiuh  are  required 
for  tbo  coiislruetiun  of  a  drama.  Ue  makes  his  impreseions  by 
cuefol  detui  and  elohorate  description.  Kin  uharauters  oxphiiii  them- 
saltea  by  tbo  help  of  mlnnte  dxoumtttaiica.  Uis  story  unfolds  itself 
UttdnaUy.  and  in  his  satire  his  own  presence  ia  always  felt.  Every 
Mw  ai  hia  works  is  stamped  with  tho  special  image  of  his  features,  and 
his  view  of  life  is  one-sidod.  The  largo  range  of  the  dramatiat,  the 
rarioiM  pussiona,  the  exaltation  of  the  poeliu  mood,  the  coocontration 
of  plot,  the  cooslructioB  of  situations  which  at  ouce  reveal  a  character 
6r  nnravel  a  tissue  of  events, — all  these  tlunga,  which  conatitotA  the 
pow«t  of  a  plfiy- writer,  wore  wholly  alien  from  the  mind  of  Balzac. 
Bat  he  Mould  uot  biilieve  that  any  gift  euold  be  denied  to  him.  imd 
vbile  the  loud  applause  of  Hugo's  audiences  rang  in  his  utir,  ho 
TMotved  that  be  too  would  be  the  author  of  a  dtanm.  And,  so  re- 
co1v<kI.  bo  i'oreeuw,  aooordixig  to  his  wont,  a  mine  of  inexhaustihio 
vaaltb  as  the  necessary  result  of  bis  deternunatiou. 
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''Listen,"  he  said,  ''I  have  a  great  idea, — no  less  sound  than 
dazzling.  I  have  in  my  head  a  piece  full  of  scenic  effects  for  the  Porie 
St.  Martin.  Frederick  le  Maitre  promises  to  play  for  me.  With  Lo 
Maitre  to  help  ns,  don't  doubt  it,  we  shall  have  at  least  160  represen- 
tations, averaging  6,000  francs  apiece,  and  these  will  bring  into  our 
treasury  760,000  francs.  Now,  just  calculate,  with  twelve  per  cent,  as 
the  rights  of  the  author,  I  shall  receive  more  than  90,000  francs.  Add 
to  that  a  sale  of  10,000  copies  of  the  play,  at  three  fraQcs  apiece,  and 
we  get  a  further  sum  of  80,000  francs.*' 

In  this  way  Balzac  shaped  for  himself  certain  profits  out  of  uncer- 
tain projects,  and  was  the  undisputed  master  of  theoretical  millions. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  fulfilment  of  his  great  enterprise,  he  resolved 
to  engage  an  assistant  dramatist, — a  proceeding  not  unusual  in  France, 
where  division  of  labour  is  a  vital  principle  in  all  kinds  of  art.  It  is 
often  veiy  successful ;  for  there  are  some  men  who  are  ingenious  in 
devising  plots,  others  who  are  brilliant  in  dialogue,  and  a  union  of 
their  faculties  may  produce  a  satisfactory  whole,  while  each  might 
use  these  qualities  separately  with  an  inadequate  result.  But  however 
wise  Balzac  might  be  in  having  recourse  to  some  partner  in  his  under- 
taking, he  showed  a  great  deficiency  of  wisdom  in  the  instrument  he 
selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  choice  fell  en  a  poor,  pale,  emaciated  youth,  named  Lassailly, — 
dead  since,  but  not  dead  of  this  effort,  though  very  much  tried  by  it. 
He  was  a  dreamy  youth,  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  temper  of 
Balzac,  or  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement.  How- 
ever, he  accepted  the  post  of  literary  assistant,  and  undertook,  in 
retmn  for  board  and  lodging  and  a  comfortable  home,  to  provide 
Balzac  with  a  plot,  a  situation,  or  a  scene,  whenever  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Balzac's  part  of  the  agreement  was  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  the  thin  youth  was  so  well  taken  care  of,  so  amply 
fed,  and  so  luxuriously  treated,  that  his  figure  began  to  acquire  new 
proportions ;  but  what  he  gained  by  wholesome  nourishment  he  lost 
by  unwholesome  afiOiction.  He  went  through  much  anguish  in  his 
futile  efforts.  Balzac,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  bat-like  man,  and  took 
his  flights  at  midnight.  It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he 
rang  vehemently  for  Lassailly,  and  requested  him  to  enter  upon  his 
functions. 

Poor  Lassailly !  Timidly  and  hurriedly  he  rose,  partly  dressed 
himself,  and  then,  like  the  man  John  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  with 
"  one  stocking  off,  and  one  stocking  on,"  he  crept  through  the  long, 
dreary,  silent  passages  which  separated  his  room  from  that  of  Balzac* 
He  was  a  strange-looking  figure,  with  his  cotton  night-cap  drttwn 
down  over  his  ears,  his  tremulous  taper  in  his  hand,  and  his  faei  ^ 
complete  consternation, — ^for  he  had  the  gift  of  exhibiting  com 
tion  in  the  highest  degree.  He  found  Balzac  pale  wiUi  ^ 
troubled  with  thought,  jaundiced  by  the  lamp-light  whid 
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his  cheeks  and  brow, — ^not  in  any  way  resembling  the  Balzac  of  the 
drawing-room  or  the  Boulevards.  He  looked  formidable  now,  and 
Lassailly  trembled  as  a  slave  questioned  by  a  savage  taskmaster,  when 
the  novelist  demanded  of  him, — ''  What  have  you  done  for  me,  Lan- 
sailly  ?     What  do  you  suggest  ?     What  is  your  idea  ?" 

The  wretched  youth  lifted  his  cotton  night-cap,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
trying  to  disperse  the  impression  of  his  dreams,  and  stammered  out, . 
— ''  Ah,  well !  certainly  something  ought  to  be  contrived, — something 
ought  to  bo  thought  of '* 

•*  Well !  and  have  you  invented  this  something  ?  Come,  make 
haste  !  The  manager  wrote  to  me  this  very  afternoon.  I  have  seen 
Frederick  le  Maitre.** 

**  Indeed !     You  have  seen  Frederick  le  Maitre  ?" 

''  Yes,  and  his  whole  heart  is  in  our  play.  He  is  hungry,  he  is 
thirsty,  for  a  drama  which  is  to  arouse  all  Paris.  But  where  is  this 
rousing  drama  ?     What  is  it  to  be?** 

"  Ah  !     What  is  it  to  be  ?**  repeated  Lassailly. 

**  Have  you  got  hold  of  the  drama,  Lassailly  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether  ;  but " 

"  You  have  partly  made  it  out,  then  ?*' 

"  Yes ;— no.'* 

"  Speak  ;  I  am  all  attention.*' 

**  I  should  prefer,'*  muttered  Lassailly,  "  that  you  should  first  let 
me  Imow  your  ideas  on  the  subject.  We  might  then  blend  our 
thoughts  together,  and  then '* 

**  Lassailly,  you  are  asleep." 

"  Oh  dear,  no." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  asleep.  You  have  gone 
to  sleep  in  that  erect  posture.  I  see  it.  Your  heavy  eyelids  are 
closing.'* 

"No, — no,  indeed, — I  assure  you.*' 

'**  You  are  yawning.'* 

"It  is  only  the  cold ;  it " 

**  Go  to  bed  again,  Lassailly ;  and  in  an  hour's  time  we  will  see 
whether  the  muse  can  do  something  better  for  you." 

Lassailly  resumed  his  flickering  taper,  and,  shufHing  along  in  his 
slippers,  reached  his  room  like  a  tortured  ghost,  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed  again  for  a  short  interval  of  rest.  He  slept ;  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  was  startled  out  of  his  short  uneasy  slumber 
by  repeated  peals  of  Balzac's  bell.  Bare-footed  now,  and  with 
nothing  on  but  his  knitted  drawers,  Lassailly  answered  the  summons, 
concealing  his  actual  distress  under  an  appearance  of  extraordinary 
eagerness.  The  old  dialogue  was  renewed  between  the  author  and 
his  assistant, — Balzac  wide  awake  as  a  roaiing  lion,  and  Lassailly  as 
torpid  as  a  doimouse.  Six  times  in  the  course  of  that  night  tho 
unhappy  Lassailly  was  called  up  from  his  warm  bed  to  be  put  to  the 
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question ;  six  times  be  fonnd  himself  unable  to  reply.  It  was  eyideni 
tbat  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on ;  and  when  M.  Gozlan,  some 
days  afterwards,  met  Lassailly  at  the  comer  of  the  Boe  Lafitte,  be 
was  looking  more  miserable,  more  haggard  than  usual,  having  parted 
from  his  employer  for  ever.  His  eyes,  which  were  of  a  watery  habit, 
were  now  cast  up  to  heaven  full  of  tears.  And  M.  Gozlan,  sympa- 
thising with  his  evident  suffering,  observed  to  him,  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  had  quitted  Balzac,  for  he  seemed  to  be  well  off  at  the  Jardies. 

"  Well  off  1 "  cried  Lassailly.  "  WeU  off,  indeed  I  What  a  deli- 
cious existence!  Boast  meat  every  day;  vegetables  twice  a  day; 
profuse  desserts ;  and  oh !  what  coffee  ! 

"  Then  why  have  you  given  it  up  ? 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  ask  why  ?  Who  could  bear  such  a  life*  Six, 
— eight  times  called  up  in  one  night ;  and  that  is  not  all.  Ordered, 
with  a  pistol  held  at  my  throat,  to  invent  a  drama  which  should  set  all 
Paris  astir.  Human  endurance  could  not  stand  it.  Mine,  already 
tried  by  many  vicissitudes  and  contending  passions,  was  wholly 
exhausted." 

Lassailly  wept,  and  said,  '<  Never,  never,  will  I  set  foot  again  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Jardies." 

He  kept  his  word ;  and  he  not  only  avoided  the  Jardies  from  that 
day,  but  he  never  again  heard  the  name  of  Balzac  without  a  shudder. 

The  failure  of  this  experiment  did  not  diminish  the  ardour  of  Balzac*s 
hopes.  He  sought  the  help  of  other  friends,  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  the  production  of  '^Yautrin,"  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
with  Frederick  Le  Maitre  playing  the  principal  part.  Although  the 
genius  of  the  novelist  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  essentially  un- 
dramatic,  the  drama,  with  such  powerful  support  as  that  of  Le  Maitre, 
might  have  been  carried  through  but  for  the  pyramidal  form  of  Tvig 
which  he  unaccountably  and  unfortunately  chose  to  wear.  This  shape 
of  wig  was  a  personal  characteristic  of  the  reigning  king.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  t3rpical  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  caricature  of  it  was 
accepted  as  an  insult  to  Louis  Philippe,  which  was  felt  the  more 
acutely  because  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  present  in 
the  house. 

Loud  disapprobation  saluted  the  favourite  actor's  first  entrance, 
and  accompanied  him  throughout  the  performance ;  and  the  next  day 
a  formal  prohibition  of  any  further  representation  of  the  piece  was 
forwarded  by  the  government  to  the  manager.  Balzac's  friends 
looked  upon  this  defeat  as  a  cruel  freak  of  destiny,  but  it  probably 
spared  his  vanity  much  suffering.  The  author  was  not  inculpated ; 
the  whole  failure  was  attributed  to  the  absurdity  of  Jjo  Maitre*8  hetjH- 
dress,  but  in  truth  the  drama  was  too  monotonous  in  its  criminalitiet. 
to  excite  strong  interest,  and  was  too  strongly  flavoured  witkj^Asf 
aroma  of  the  police-court.  Balzac's  peculiar  analytieal  powwc  wtntlik 
no  stage  purpose,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  and  mimite  49ifi|ji       i 
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perhaps  rather  obstacles  than  aids.  The  stage  has  a  rapid  life 
of  its  own ;  ooneentration  is  its  law ;  its  developments  are  sadden ; 
jk  6Minot  recognise  the  slowness  of  a  chancery  suit,  nor  fpUow  all  the 
ajgetiee  of  a  legal  document.  Its  justice  is  poetical,  and  there  is  no  such 
jvfiiee  in  the  actual  progress  of  human  events.  It  rather  complies 
with  oar  aspirations  than  with  our  experience ;  and  in  this  fact  lies 
at  Oi&ee  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Successfully  to  follow  two* 
vocations  so  distinct  as  those  of  the  novel  and  the  play- writer,  a 
man's  genias  most  take  a  very  wide  range.  The  novels  of  such  a 
wilier  most  be  poetical,  of  the  romantic  school ;  or  his  play  must  be 
of  the  tea-cup  small-comedy  style. 

The  novelists  who  have  produced  good  dramas  are  easily  nimi- 
bered, — ^Monk  Lewis,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Lord  Lytton,  in  England; 
'netor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Octave  Feuillet,  in  France ;  and 
Ck>ethe,  in  Germany.  It  is  easier  for  a  great  dramatist  to  write 
a  great  novel  than  for  an  habitual  novelist  to  create  a  drama,  because 
the  qualities  required  for  a  first-rate  play  are  of  a  more  varied  character 
than  those  which  will  suffice  for  the  construction  of  a  first-rate  novel. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  Miss  Austen  to  write  an  effective 
drama,  and  it  was  almost  as  difficult  for  Balzac,  though  in  his  inten> 
sity  of  passion  he  had  an  element  of  tragic  power,  such  as  might  at 
least  have  borne  fruit  in  one  great  scene. 

Snowing  how  little  Balzac  was  over  doubtful  of  himself, — ^what- 
ever the  critics  might  say, — it  was  natural  that  his  friends  should 
expect  to  see  him  utterly  bewildered  and  dismayed  by  the  failure  of 
^'Yautrin ;  "  but  he  was  found  the  next  day  fall  of  new  speculations, 
looking  forward,  not  backward,  and  expecting  the  realisation  of  the 
wildest  of  dreams. 

The  instant  that  Gozlan  set  foot  in  his  room  he  called  upon  him  to 
look  out  at  window  and  carefully  to  examine  the  strip  of  land  which 
bordered  his  property ;  and  then  he  informed  him  that  he  intended  to 
establish  there,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  large  dairy,  which  was 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  rich  milk  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
now  deprived  of  this  important  article  of  food  by  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  Versailles  and  Paris.  He  saw  before  him  from  this 
source  alone  an  annual  profit  of  three  thousand  francs.  And  when 
that  was  done,  an  extraordinary  growth  of  vegetables  on  another 
patch  of  land  was  to  yield  another  three  thousand ;  while  a  small 
square  piece  of  dry  gravelly  soil  was  to  produce  annually  twelve 
thousand  francs  of  net  profit  by  the  cultivation  of  vines  ;  so  that  alto- 
gether he  might,  he  thought,  reasonably  expect  an  augmentation  of 
income  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  francs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  said  he,  what  can  it  matter  to  me  that  '*  Yautrin  " 
is  prohibited  ?  Any  grave  argument  would  have  been  misplaced  in 
repyjing  to  such  insane  theories  as  these,  and  Balzao*s  friends  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  few  hght  jests  on  the  subject,  or  maintained 
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an  absolute  silence,  leaving  it  to  himself  to  discover  the  absurdity  of 
his  notions  either  by  quiet  meditation  or  by  the  experience  of  failure. 
His  temper  would  not  brook  any  immediate  opposition,  and  so  he  sat 
in  that  white  monkish  dress,  with  cowl  and  girdle,  which  he  loved  to 
wear  when  he  was  quite  at  his  ease,  like  Rogero,  in  Mr.  Canning*s 
play,  ''  angling  for  impossibilities."  Why  Balzac  preferred  a  monk*8 
dress  to  any  other  form  of  attire  nobody  ever  discovered.  Perhaps 
he  thought  it  specially  picturesque,  or  peculiarly  suited  to  his  secluded 
way  of  life.  But  whatever  his  idea  was  upon  this  head,  he  never 
explained  it  to  society.  But  he  wore  his  favourite  costume  whenever 
he  could ;  and  herein  he  was  wise,  for  persistence  silences  opposition 
better  than  argument. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  at  the  Jardies  was  a  visit  from 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  distinction  was  at  once  a  subject  of  feverish 
admiration  and  jealous  apprehension  to  Balzac.  The  admiration, 
however,  was  stronger  than  the  fear,  and  it  was  rather  chance  than 
intention  which  kept  the  two  men  habitually  apart.  The  announcement 
of  the  poet's  intended  visit  threw  Balzac  into  a  state  of  extraordinary 
elation,  and  all  the  morning  he  paced  his  room  with  agitated  steps. 
Then  he  wandered  into  his  garden ;  then  back  again  into  his  room, 
uneasy,  unsettled,  expectant,  lill  at  last  Victor  Hugo's  massive  figure 
was  seen  toiling  up  the  steep  of  the  Jardies,  down  which  the  wall 
separating  Balzac's  garden  from  a  neighbour's  had  tumbled  three 
times,  smashing  a  considerable  property  in  vegetables  each  time  it  fell. 
Up  the  same  steep  Le  Maitre  had  proceeded,  losing  all  the  advan> 
tage  of  his  theatrical  demeanoui*  through  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent ; 
for  he  had  to  lay  down  a  large  stone  at  every  step  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  footing.  Lassailly  had  trembled  on  the  same 
declivity ;  and  Balzac  himself  had  slid  half-way  down  as  he  attempted 
to  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  one  tree, — a  walnut-tree  which  he  had 
bought  at  a  high  price,  expecting  to  realise  some  enormous  profits  by 
its  possession.  Victor  Hugo,  however,  arrived  without  accident,  and 
the  meeting  was  full  of  interest. 

The  conversation  was  flowing  and  various.  An  extraordinary 
eloquence  of  speech  distinguishes  the  author  of  the  '^  Miserables." 
He  does  not  require  the  medium  of  ink  and  paper  to  be  poetical :  his 
large  grasp  of  subjects,  his  forcible  and  abundant  imagery,  the 
intensity  of  his  thought,  the  volcanic  energy  of  his  genius,  are  equally 
recognised  whether  he  talks  or  writes.  The  most  insensible  are 
roused  by  his  presence,  and  Balzac's  mind  glowed  at  the  contact, 
and  presently  burst  out  in  fiery  ebullitions. 

Victor  Hugo  spoke  of  the  king's  preference  for  the  citizen  class, 
and  of  his  compaiative   neglect  of  literature.      Ho  talked  of  tfa0 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  compensate  for  this  neglect ;  ( 
attempts  at  literary  meetings  in  his. own  home,  or,  as  he  expre 
by  his  own  chimney-comer.    From  this  phrase  the  meotin( 
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name  of  tlie  chimney -corn  or  parties.  He  told  how  the  Iciug  ohjocted 
to  these  luscmblies  as  soon  as  they  became  popnliir,  nod  sent  for  tho 
prince,  nnd  observed  to  him  thtit  snuh  evenings  were  nnui^ccssAry ; 
that  his  father's  homo  was  nlwnye  open  to  him  ;  and  that  ho  whs  at 
liberty  to  introduce  any  friendu  ho  plenseJ  to  the  uhimuoy-comor  of 
the  Tnilcries. 

Balzac  overflowed  in  eloquent  indignation.  Ha  was  devouring  a 
large  peai  at  tho  moment  with  eager  gluttony,  for  ho  was  a  vegetarian 
who  ato  nothing  but  fruit  and  bread,  and  who  had  a  hearty  appetite ; 
into  this  pear  he  dag  hia  teeth  deep  down,  sputtering  and  scattering 
tho  juicy  mellotvness  he  loved, — boiling  and  buhbiiug,  stammering 
Kiid  stuttering,  before  his  rnge  conld  find  its  fnll  expression.  Then 
came  what  might  well  be  called  a  grand  philippic,  beginning  with 
these  words,  "  Misernblo  wretches !  stupid,  ignorant,  idiotic  kings ! 
Are  they  not  aware,  then,  that  without  our  help  none  would  know 
what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  whither  they  went,  how  they 
reigned,  how  they  lived,  what  they  did  ;  that  without  ns  they  would 
be  nothing, — nothing  bnt  nothingness  ?  What  of  nil  the  monuments 
in  bronze,  in  stone,  in  marble,  with  which  they  ovcnvhelm  the  land 
in  order  to  keep  their  memory  alive  ?  What  of  all  the  pictures  with 
which  they  crowd  whole  museums  to  record  their  victories  ?  What 
of  the  medals  which  they  hand  about  as  signals  of  their  glory  when 
they  ore  crowned  ?  What  of  all  this  ?  I  say,  what  of  all  this  ? 
Does  it  not  perish  ?  Does  it  not  endin  utter  annihilation?  Stones 
tDinhle  down,  pictures  fade,  marble  gets  stained,  and  rots,  and  cracks; 
granite  itself  crumbles  away, — only  our  written  words  remain;  wo 
doQo  can  rescue  a  dynasty  from  oblivion.  Wo  are  their  glory,  their 
immortality,  their  posterity.  Wo,  and  we  alone  I  They  owe  it  to 
ns,  to  our  bands,  to  our  ink,  to  our  pons  I  Without  Virgil,  Livy, 
Ovid,  who  would  distinguish  one  Augustus  from  a  thousand  others  of 
the  same  name,  though  ho  was  the  nephew  of  CicsBr,  and  an  emperor 
himself?  Without  the  little  briefless  barrister,  called  Suetonius,  not 
three  of  tho  twelve  Cicsars  whose  lives  he  has  condescended  to  write 
would  be  remembered.  Without  Tacitus  tho  Romans  of  his  period 
would  bo  confounded  with  the  German  barbarians.  Without  Shak- 
spoare,  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth  would  bo  blotted  out  of  English  history. 
Without  Boileau,  Bacine,  Comeille,  Pascal,  La  Bruyero,  and  Moliere, 
Louis  XT\'.,  reduced  to  his  mistresses  and  bis  wigs,  would  be  nothing 
belter  than  u  mere  brainless  beauty,  the  figure  of  n  handsome  man, 
or  a  Hign-post  at  an  inn  attempting  to  represent  tho  sun.  Without 
our  help  IjOuib  Philippe  I.  would  have  a  name  more  obscure  thau 
that  of  Philippe  tho  restaurateur,  Itne  de  Montorgueil,  or  than  that  of 
Philippe  the  conjuror,  who  tosses  balls  in  the  air.  It  will  be  said,  I 
hope,  some  day, — yes,  I  hopo  it,  for  the  sake  of  Louis  Philippe, — that 
in  the  reigns  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Lamnrtino,  of  Beranger,  there  lived 
a  king  who  assamod  tho  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I." 
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As  he  concluded  his  peroration,  Balzac  plunged  his  teeth  into  the 
centre  of  his  fourth  pear ;  in  his  fury  he  had  rapidly  consumed  three 
of  an  unusual  size,  and  his  speech  had  been  interrupted  by  strange 
bubblings,  by  succulent  sounds,  by  the  shivering  of  glasses,  by  extra- 
ordinary commotion  among  the  bottles,  by  the  thunder  of  his  fists 
upon>  the  table. 

Victor  Hugo  maintained  an  Olympian  serenity  in  the  midst  of  tho 
storm  which  he  had  evoked,  and  when  it  had  somewhat  subsided  tho 
two  men  went  out  to  enjoy  their  coffee  on  the  terrace  of  the  Jardics, 
and  to  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  a  sunny  day. 

It  might  have  been  some  consolation  to  Balzac  if,  in  the  midst  of 
his  impetuous  denunciation,  he  could  have  been  assured  that  one  of 
the  poets  whom  his  fancy  crowned  was  destined  actually  to  control 
the  fierce  democracy  of  Paris  which  the  king  was  i;mable  to  face ; 
and  that  the  name  of  Lamartine  was  to  be  associated  Avith  an  act  of 
such  true  heroism  as  it  is  seldom  the  office  of  history  to  record ;  that 
his  genius  was  to  arrest,  by  an  effort  of  eloquence  unparalleled  in  tho 
annals  of  human  energy,  the  unreasoning  rage  of  multitudes  who 
pressed  on  with  a  great  cry  for  blood  and  rapine ;  that  his  single 
attitude  of  resistance  was  to  repel  a  host  of  advancing  bayonets ;  that 
he  was  to  deliver  Paris  from  desolation  by  the  fascination  of  his 
poetical  inspirations  and  the  force  of  his  perfect  courage. 

But  such  an  event  was  not  to  be  foreseen,  and  it  was  only  left  to 
Balzac  to  anathematise  the  follies  of  monarchy.  All  this  was  for- 
gotten, however :  kings  and  empires  sunk  into  insignificance  when 
Yictor  Hugo  discoursed  upon  his  productions  on  the  stage  of  the 
Francais,  upon  his  conquests  over  tho  classical  drama,  upon  the 
joys  of  a  great  night  of  representation,  upon  the  triumph  of  a  high 
tragic  passion  when  it  found  a  noble  utterance,  and  upon  the  largo 
income  derived  from  the  rights  of  a  successful  dramatic  author. 
Poor  Balzac  turned  giddy  with  the  description,  and  when  he  took 
leave  of  tho  poet  he  was  more  strongly  than  ever  resolved  to  become 
a  play- writer. 

But  it  was  not  to  bo ;  only  after  his  death  his  comedy  of  "  Merca- 
det  '*  was  brought  out,  and  being  reconstructed  for  the  stage  by  a 
skilful  adapter,  it  had  a  considerable  run  both  in  Paris  and  London. 
It  is  well  known  to  London  audiences  under  the  title  of  the  "  Game  of 
Speculation,**  a  drama  in  which  the  remarkable  gifts  of  Charles 
Mathews  find  room  for  their  display. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  tho  author  should  not  have  lived  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  his  most  ardent  hope ;  yet  it  may  be  that  the  pleasure 
of  an  eager  pursuit  is  more  stimulating  than  the  winning  of  ilia 
trophy ;  and  that  ^vith  a  man  of  Balzac*s  temperament  no  realilgr 
could  equal  the  splendour  of  his  vision.  And  now  we  leave  him  to 
his  last  home,  not  without  regret.  He  was  a  whimsical,  abenrd : 
a  humorist  whom  it  is  amusing  to  follow  in  his  hannlen 
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gttneefl;  but  it  is  painfnl  to  reflect  that  his  works  have  done  an 
iigiiry  to  French  literature.  It  was  with  no  evil  intention  that  he 
wioiight  evil;  the  inquisitive  analytical  tendency  of  his  mind  led 
lum  eontinually  into  curious  investigations,  into  the  examination  of 
disease,  distortion,  and  ddpravity.  He  exhibited  his  discoveries  and 
broQght  his  readers  into  a  close  contact  and  familiarity  with  vice, 
from  which  few  minds  can  reasonably  hope  to  escape  with  total  im- 
punity. There  may  be  sometimes  a  warning  moral  attached  to  these 
scenes,  but  the  cold  and  conventional  counsel  makes  less  impprcssion 
than  fhe  strange  and  passionate  error.  And  the  mere  fact  of  being 
brought  into  customary  association  with  iniquity  is  damaging  to 
purity  of  thought. 


PAUL  GOSSLETT'S  CONFESSIONS. 


CONFESSION    THE    LAST— AS    TO    LAW. 

I  DO  not  exactly  know  why  I  sit  down  to  mal^e  this  my  last  confes- 
sion. I  can  scarcely  be  a  guide  to  any  one.  I  even  doubt  if  I  can 
be  a  warning,  for  when  a  man  is  as  miserably  unlucky  as  I  have 
proved  myself,  the  natural  inference  is  to  regard  him  as  the  exception 
to  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals, — a  craft  fated  to  founder  ere  it  was 
launched.  TVs  all  very  well  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
luck.  It  sounds  splendidly  wise  in  the  Latin  moralist  to  say,  '*  Non 
numen  habes  fortuna  si  sit  prudentia,"  which  is  the  old  story  of  put- 
ting the  salt  on  the  bird's  tail  over  again,  since,  I  say,  we  can  always 
assume  the  ''prudentia'*  where  there  is  the  <<  fortuna,'*  and  in  the 
same  way  declare  that  the  unlucky  man  failed  because  ho  was  defi- 
cient in  that  same  gift  of  foresight. 

Few  men  knew  life  so  thoroughly  in  every  condition,  and  under 
every  aspect,  as  the  first  Napoleon,  and  he  invariably  asked,  when  in- 
quiring into  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  a  great  command,  '*  Is  he  lucky  ?  *' 
To  my  own  thinking,  it  would  be  as  truthful  to  declare  that  there  was 
no  element  of  luck  in  whist,  as  to  say  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
luck  in  life.  Now,  all  the  '*  prudentia  "  in  the  world  will  not  give 
ft  man  four  by  honours ;  and  though  a  good  player  may  make  a  better 
fight  with  a  bad  hand  than  an  indifferent  performer,  there  is  that 
amount  of  badness  occasionally  dealt  out,  that  no  skill  can  compen- 
sate ;  and  do  what  he  may,  he  must  lose  the  game. 

Now,  I  am  by  no  means  about  to  set  up  as  a  model  of  prudence, 
industry,  or  perseverance ;  as  little  can  I  lay  claim  to  anything  like 
natural  ability  or  cleverness.  I  am  essentially  common-place, — one 
of  those  men  taken  ''ex  medio  acervo  "  of  humanity,  whose  best  boast 
is,  that  they  form  the  staple  of  the  race,  and  are  the  majority  in  all 
nations. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  passage  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  I 
cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it,  and  may  spoil  it  in  the  attempt  to  quote, 
but  the  purport  is,  that  one  day  when  Lockhart  had  used  the  word 
*'  vulgar  '*  in  criticising  the  manners  of  some  people  they  had  been 
discussing.  Sir  Walter  rebuked  him  for  the  mistaken  sense  he  had 
ascribed  to  the  expression.  Vulgar,  said  he,  is  only  common,  and 
common  means  general ;  and  what  is  the  general  habit  and  nsag^ 
mankind  has  its  base  and  foundation  in  a  feeling  and  sentimenl 
we  must  not  lightly  censure.    It  isi  at  all  events,  human. 
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I  wish  I  could  give  the  text  of  the  passage,  for  I  see  how 
lamentahly  I  have  rendered  it,  but  this  was  the  meaning  it  conveyed 
to  me,  and  I  own  I  have  very  often  thought  over  it  with  comfort  and 
with  gratitude. 

If  the  great  thinkers, — ^the  men  of  lofty  intellects  and  high-soaring 
faculties, — were  but  to  know  how,  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  every- 
day people  to  respect  and  regard,  in  shielding  them  from  the  sneers 
of  smart  men,  and  the  quips  of  witty  men,  they  were  doing  a  great 
and  noble  work,  for  which  millions  of  people  like  myiself  would  bless 
them,  I  am  certain  we  should  find  many  more  such  kindly  utterances 
as  that  of  the  great  Sir  Walter. 

I  ask  pardon  for  my  digression,  so  selfish  as  it  is,  and  return  to  my 
narrative. 

After  that  famous  **  fiasco  *'  I  made  in  Ireland,  I, — as  the  cant 
phrase  has  it, — got  dark  for  some  time.  My  temper,  which  at  first 
sustained  me  under  any  amount  of  banter  and  ridicule,  had  begun  to 
give  way,  and  I  avoided  my  relations,  who  certainly  never  took  any 
peculiar  pains  to  treat  me  with  delicacy,  or  had  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  making  me  a  butt  for  very  coarse  jokes  and  very  contemptible 
drollery. 

I  tried  a  number  of  things, — that  is,  I  begun  them.  I  begun  to 
read  for  the  law ;  I  begun  a  novel ;  I  begun  to  attend  divinity  lectures ; 
I  got  a  clerkship  in  a  public  office,  as  supernumerary;  I  was 
employed  as  traveller  to  a  house  in  the  wooden-clock  trade ;  I 
was  secretary  to  an  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Domestic  Cats, 
and  wrote  the  prospectus  for  the  '^  Cats*  Home :"  but  it*s  no  use 
entering  into  details.  I  failed  in  all,  and  to  such  an  extent  of 
notoriety  had  my  ill- fortune  now  attained,  that  the  very  mention  of 
my  name  in  connection  with  a  new  project  would  have  sentenced  it 
at  once  to  ruin. 

Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard  my  **  friends/*  when  whispering 
together  over  some  new  scheme,  mutter,  **  Of  course  Paul  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,'*  **  Take  care  that  Paul  Gosslett  isn't  in  it,'*  and 
such-like  intimations,  that  gave  me  the  sensation  of  being  a  sort  of 
moral  leper,  whose  mere  presence  was  a  calamity.  The  sense  of 
being  deemed  universally  an  unlucky  fellow  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  things  imaginable, — ^to  feel  that  your  presence  is  accounted 
an  evil  agency, — and  that  your  co-operation  foreshadows  failure, 
— goes  a  considerable  way  towards  accompUshing  the  prediction 
announced. 

Though  my  uncle*s  stereotyped  recommendation  to  become  a  coal- 
heaver  was  not  exactly  to  my  taste,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  buying 
a  sack,  and,  by  a  Uttle  private  practice,  discovering  whether  the  pro- 
fiBSsion  might  not  in  the  end  become  endurable.  I  was  fairly  at  my 
wit8*-end  for  a  livelihood,  and  the  depression  and  misery  my  presence 
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occasioned  wherever  I  went  reacted  on  myself,  and  almost  drove  mo 
to  desperation. 

I  was  actually  so  afraid  of  an  evil  temptation  that  I  gave  up  my 
little  lodging  that  I  was  so  fond  of,  near  Putney,  and  went  to  live  at 
Hampstead,  where  there  was  no  water  deep  enough  to  drown  a  rat. 
I  also  forewent  shaving,  that  I  might  banish  my  razors,  and  in  all 
respects  set  myself  steadily  to  meet  the  accidents  of  life  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  jollity  as  I  could  muster. 

The  simple  pleasures  of  nature, — ^the  enjoyment  (^  the  fields  and 
the  wild  flowers, — ^the  calm  contemplation  of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun, — ^the  varied  forms  of  insect  life, — ^the  many-tinted  lichens,  the 
ferns, — the  mosses  that  clothe  the  banks  of  shady  alleys, — ^the  limpid 
pools,  starred  and  broken  by  the  dragon-fly,  so  full  of  their  own 
especial  charm  for  the  weary  voluptuary  sick  of  pampered  pleasures 
and  exotic  luxuries  >  do  not  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  poor  man  with 
that  wonderful  force  of  contrast  which  gives  them  all  their  excellence. 
I  have  seen  an  alderman  express  himself  in  ecstasies  over  a  roast 
potatoe,  which  certainly  would  not  have  called  forth  the  same  show 
of  appreciation  from  an  Irish  peasant.  We  like  what  awakens  a  new 
sensation  in  us ;  what  withdraws  us  even  in  imagination  from  the 
routine  of  our  daily  lives.  There  is  a  great  self-esteem  gratified  when 
we  say,  how  simple  we  can  be, — ^how  happy  in  humility, — how  easily 
satisfied,  and  how  little  dependant  on  mere  luxury  or  wealth. 

The  postman  who  passed  my  window  every  morning  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  anxiety  to  me  ;  for  others  he 
brought  tidings,  good  or  ill  as  it  might  be,  but  to  mo,  forgotten  and 
ignored  of  the  world,  no  news  ever  came ;  when  one  day,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  at  first  to  my  perfect  incredulity,  I  saw  him  draw 
forth  a  letter,  and  make  a  sign  to  me  to  come  down  and  take  it.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  "Paul  Gosslett,  Esq.,  The  Flaggers,  Putney,"  with 
''  Try  Sandpit  Cottages,  Hampstcad,"  in  another  hand,  in  the  comer. 
It  was  from  my  aunt,  and  run  thus : — 

"Tho  Briars,  Eochcater. 
**  Dear  Paul, 

**  I  am  rejoiced  to  say,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  a  situation 

for  you  with  handsome  pay,  and  most  agreeable  duty.     You  are  to 

come  down  hero  at  once,  and  see  your  uncle,  but  on  no  account  let  it 

be  known  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  prospect  of  employment. 

**  Your  afi'ectionate  aunt, 

<<Jane  Mobse.'*  ' 

I  took  the  morning  train,  and  arrived  at  Rochester  by  nine  o'eloekt 
remembering,  not  without  pain,  my  last  experiences  of  my  unole'tf 
hospitality.  I  breakfasted  at  the  inn,  and  only  arrived  at  the 
when  he  had  finished  his  moming  meal,  and  was  wmnlnTig  ]iig 
the  garden. 
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**  What  wind  blows  you  down  here,  lad  ?  "  cried  he.  "  Whore  are 
you  bound  for  now  ?  " 

"You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  "you  told  me  tho  other 
evening,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  Paul." 

**  Humph  !  "  said  ho  with  a  grunt.  **  I've  been  a  thinking  over  it 
since,  and  I  suspect  it  wouldn't  do.  He*d  be  making  a  mess  of  it, 
.  the  way  he  does  of  everything ;  that  blessed  luck  of  his  never  leaves 
him,  eh?" 

Seeing  that  this  was  meant  as  an  interrogation,  I  replied  faintly : 
**  You're  quite  right,  uncle.  If  I  am  to  depend  on  my  good  fortune, 
it  will  be  a  bad  look-out  for  me." 

**  Not  that  I  value  what  is  called  luck  a  rush,"  cried  he  with  energy. 
"  I  have  had  luck,  but  I  had  energy,  industry,  thrift,  and  persevorauco* 
If  I  had  waited  for  luck,  I'd  have  lived  pretty  much  like  yourself,  and 
I  don't  know  anything  to  be  very  proud  of  in  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  certainly  not  proud  of  my  position,  sir." 

**  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  your  position  ;  but  I  know 
Pd  have  been  a  coal-heaver  rather  than  live  on  my  relations.  I'd  have 
sold  sulphur- matches,  I'd  have  been  a  porter  1  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  I  may  come  to  something  of  that  kind  yot ; 
a  little  more  of  the  courteous  language  I  am  now  listening  to  will 
make  the  step  less  difficult." 

"Eh? — ^What!  I  don't  comprehend.  Do  you  mean  anything  offensive?" 

"No,  dear,  he  does  not,"  broke  in  my  aunt,  **  ho  only  says,  he'd 
do  anything  rather  than  bo  a  burden  to  his  family,  and  I'm  sure  he 
would ;  he  seems  very  sorry  about  all  the  trouble  he  has  cost  them." 

My  uncle  smoked  on  for  several  minutes  without  a  word ;  at  last, 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  pipe,  and  having  emptied  the  ashes,  and 
gazed  ruefully  at  the  bowl,  he  said  :  **  There's  no  more  in  the  fellow 
than  in  that  pipe  !  Not  a  bit.  I  say,"  cried  he  aloud,  and  turning  to 
me,  "  you've  had  to  my  ovvn  knowledge  as  good  as  a  dozen  chimces, 
and  you've  never  succeeded  in  one  of  them." 

"  It's  all  true,"  said  I  soiTowfully. 

"  Owing  to  luck,  of  course,"  said  he  scornfully;  "luck  makes  a 
man  lazy,  keeps  him  in  bed  when  he  ought  to  be  up  and  at  work ;  luck 
makes  him  idle,  and  gets  him  plucked  for  his  examinations.  I  tell  you 
this,  sir :  I'd  rather  a  man  would  give  me  a  fillip  on  the  nose  than 
talk  to  me  about  luck.  If  there's  a  word  in  the  language  I  detest 
and  hate,  it  is  luck." 

"  I'm  not  in  love  with  it  myself,  sir,"  said  I,  trying  to  smile. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  luck  mending  a  man's  shoes,  or  paying  his 
washerwoman  ?     Did  luck  ever  buy  a  beef-steak,  eh  ?  " 

"  That  might  admit  of  discussion." 

"Then  let  mo  have  no  discussion.  I  like  work,  and  I  dislike 
wrangling.  Listen  to  me,  and  mend  now,  sir.  I  want  an  honest, 
sober,  fixed  determination  ; — no  caprice,  no  passing  fancy.    Do  you 
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believe  you  are  capable  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  and  sitting 
down  steadily  to  the  business  of  life,  like  a  patient,  industrious, 
respectable  man  who  desires  to  earn  his  own  bread,  and  not  live  on 
the  earnings  of  others  ?  " 

**  I  hope  so." 

**  Don't  tell  me  of  hope,  sir.     Say  you  will  or  you  will  not." 

"  I  will,"  said  I  resolutely. 

**  You  will  work  hard,  rise  early,  live  frugally,  give  up  dreaming 
about  this,  that,  or  the  other  chance,  and  set  to  like  a  fellow  that 
wants  to  do  his  own  work  with  his  own  hands  ?" 

**  I  promise  it  all." 

My  uncle  was  neither  an  agreeable  nor  a  very  clear  exponent  of 
his  views,  and  I  shall  save  my  reader  and  myself  some  time  and 
unpleasantness  if  I  reduce  the  statement  he  made  to  me  to  a  few 
words.  A  company  had  been  formed  to  stai*t  an  hydropathic  esta- 
blishment on  a  small  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, — the  Lahn. 
They  had  acquired  at  a  very  cheap  rate  of  purchase  an  old  feudal 
castle  and  its  surrounding  grounds,  and  had  converted  the  building  into 
a  most  complete  and  commodious  residence,  and  the  part  which 
bordered  the  river  into  a  beautiful  pleasure-ground.  The  tinted 
drawings  which  represented  various  views  of  the  castle  and  the 
terraced  gardens,  were  something  little  short  of  fairyland  in  captiva- 
tion.  Nor  was  the  pictorial  effect  lessened  by  the  fact  that  figures  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  disporting  in  boats,  or  driving  in  carriages, 
gave  a  life  and  movement  to  the  scene,  and  imparted  to  it  the 
animation  and  enjoyment  of  actual  existence.  The  place  of  director 
was  vacant,  and  I  was  to  be  appointed  to  it.  My  salary  was  to  be 
three  hundred  a  year,  but  my  table,  my  horses,  my  servants, — in  fact, 
all  my  household,  were  to  be  maintained  for  me  on  a  liberal  scale ; 
and  my  duties  were  to  be  pretty  much  what  I  pleased  to  make 
them.  My  small  smattering  of  two  or  three  languages, — exalted  by 
my  uncle  into  the  reputation  of  a  polyglot, — had  recommended  me 
to  the  '*  Direction ;"  and  as  my  chief  function  was  to  entertain  a 
certain  number  of  people  twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  dinner,  and  sug- 
gest amusements  to  fill  up  their  time,  it  was  believed  that  my  faculties 
were  up  to  the  level  of  such  small  requirements. 

From  the  doctor  down  to  the  humblest  menial  all  were  to  be  under 
my  sway ;  and  as  the  establishment  numbered  above  a  hundred 
officials,  the  command  was  extensive,  if  not  very  dignified.  I  will 
own  frankly,  I  was  out  of  myself  with  joy  at  the  prospect ;  nor  could 
all  the  lowering  suggestions  of  my  uncle,  and  the  vulgar  cautions  he 
instilled,  prevent  my  feeling  delighted  with  my  good  fortune.  I  need 
not;  s&y  what  resolves  I  made ;  what  oaths  I  registered  in  my  own 
heart  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  steward,  and  while  ei^'oyimi  to 
the  fiill  the  happiness  of  my  fortunate  existencey  to  neglect  a 
of  the  interests  confided  to  me. 
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Ail  that  I  liiid  iuinyiued  or  droiimej  of  the  pluco  itself  wiia  oa 
mitlung  to  till)  ivolity  ;  nor  aball  I  cvur  forget  tho  sense  of  ovor- 
whelming  ddight  in  wliiuh  I  etood  on  tlie  crest  of  the  lilll  that  looked 
ilown  over  tb«  woodod  glun  and  winding  river ;  the  deep- bosom ud 
woods,  the:  wandering  paUia  of  lawii  or  of  moss,  the  gently-flowing 
Btream  in  which  the  uiistle,  with  its  toll  towers,  wna  tremblingly 
redcctud,  seemed  to  me  like  &  princely  possession,  nnd  for  once  I 
thought  that  I'uul  tiosslett  had  become  tho  favourite  child  of  fortune, 
and  linked  myself  wbut  had  I  done  to  deserve  enuh  luck  as  this  ? 

If  babit  and  doily  use  deaden  the  pangs  of  suffering,  and  enable  na 
to  bear  with  more  of  patience  the  sorrows  of  adverse  fortune, 
Ihcy.  on  tho  other  hand,  Kvi\e  to  dull  the  geaerona  warmth  of  that 
gratitude  we  first  feel  for  htUL-fits,  and  render  us  comparatively 
indifferent  to  enjoyments  which,  when  first  tasted,  seemed  the  very 
ecstasy  of  hliss.  I  am  sorry  to  make  this  confession  ;  sorry  to  admit 
Unit  after  some  months  at  "  Lahueck,"  I  was,  although  very  happy 
find  aatislied,  by  no  means  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  loveliness  of  tho  sceuei-y  as  on  my  first  arrival,  and  listened 
to  the  ruptures  of  the  new  comers  with  a  sort  of  compassionate 
astonishmcut.  Not  but  I  was  prond  of  tho  pretentious  edifice,  proud 
of  its  lofty  towers  and  battlemcnted  terraces,  its  immense  proportion, 
and  spleuilid  extent.  It  was,  besides,  a  complete  success  as  ail 
enterprise.  Wo  were  always  fall ;  applications  for  rooms  poured  in 
incessantly,  and  when  persons  vacated  their  quarters,  any  change  of 
mind  made  restitution  impossible.  I  believed  I  liked  the  despotism 
I  exercised;  it  was  a  small,  common -pi  aco  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
bath-men  and  kitchen-folk,  it  is  true ;  but  in  the  exteut  of  my  com- 
mand I  discovered  a  kind  of  dignity,  and  in  the  implicit  obedience 
and  deference,  I  felt  something  like  princely  sway. 

As  tho  host,  too,  I  received  a  very  flattering  amount  of  homage ; 
foreigners  always  yield  a  willing  respect  to  anything  in  authority, 
and  my  own  countrj-raen  soon  caught  up  tho  hubit,  as  though  it 
implied  a  knowledge  of  life  and  tho  world.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  my  general  mllnQl^^s  or  lieai'ing  were  becoming  affected 
by  these  deferences,  till  I  accideutolly  overheard  a  cockney  observe 
to  his  wife,  "  I  think  he's  pompious,"  a  censure  that  mode  mo  very 
unhappy,  and  led  me  to  much  self-examination  and  reilection. 

Had  I  really  grown  what  the  worthy  citiKon  ciiUod  "  pompious  ; " 
had  I  become  puffed  up  by  prosperity,  and  over  exullcd  in  self- 
ooDceit  9     If  so,  it  were  time  to  look  to  this  iit  once. 

Tho  directors  gcntirolly  were  well  pleased  with  me.  Very  grati- 
fying testimonials  of  their  approval  reached  me ;  and  it  was 
only  my  uncle's  opposition  prevented  my  salary  being  augmented. 
"  Don't  spoil  the  fellow."  ho  said  ;  "  j  ou'U  have  him  letting  on  the 
Derby,  or  keeping  n  yacht  at  C'owes.  il'  you  don't  look  out  sharii.  I'd 
rather  out  hiiu  down  a  hundred  than  advance  him  fifty."     'X'hiit  fiat 
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from  my  own  flesh  and  blood  decided  the  matter.  I  sulked  on  this. 
I  had  grown  prosperous  enongh  to  feel  indignant,  and  I  resolved  to 
afford  myself  the  well-to-do  luxury  of  discontent.  I  was  therefore 
discontented.  I  professed  that  to  maintain  my  position, — whatever 
that  meant, — I  v/as  obliged  to  draw  upon  my  own  private  rescurccs  ; 
and  I  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  the  visitors  that  if  I  hadn't  been 
a  man  of  some  fortune  the  place  would  be  my  ruin  !  Of  course  my 
hint  got  bruited  about,  and  people  commonly  said,  **  If  Gosslott  goes, 
the  whole  concern  will  break  up.  They'll  not  easily  find  a  man  of 
good  private  fortune  willing  to  spend  his  money  here,  like  Gosslett," 
and  such  like,  till  I  vow  and  declare  I  began  to  believe  my  own 
fiction,  and  regard  it  as  an  indelible  fact.  If  my  letter  was  not  on 
record,  I  would  not  now  believe  the  fact,  but  the  document  exists,  and 
I  have  seen  it,  where  I  actually  threaten  to  send  my  resignation  if 
something, — I  forget  what, — is  not  speedily  conceded  to  my  demands ; 
and  it  was  only  on  receiving  an  admonition  in  the  mild  vein  peculiar 
to  my  uncle  that  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  my  peril,  and  of  what 
became  me. 

I  know  that  there  are  critics  who,  pronouncing  upon  this  part  of  my 
career,  will  opine  that  the  cockney  was  right,  and  that  I  had  really 
lost  my  head  in  my  prosperity.  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  now  that 
there  might  not  have  been  some  truth  in  this  judgment.  Things  are 
generally  going  on  tolerably  well  with  a  man's  material  interests  when 
he  has  time  to  be  dyspeptic.  Doctors  assure  us  that  savage  nations, 
amidst  whom  the  wants  of  life  call  for  daily,  hourly  efforts,  amidst 
whom  all  is  exigency,  activity,  and  resource,  have  no  dyspepsia.  If, 
then,  I  had  reasoned  on  my  condition, — ^which  I  did  not, — ^I  should 
have  seen  that  the  world  wont  too  smoothly  with  me,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, my  health  suffered.  Just  as  the  fish  swallow  stones  to  aid 
the  digestion,  we  need  the  accidents  and  frictions  of  life  to  triturate 
otir  moral  pabulum,  and  render  it  more  easily  assimilable  to  our  oon- 
stitutions.  With  dyspepsia  I  grew  dull,  dispirited,  and  dissatisfied. 
I  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  all  that  formerly  had  interested  me.  I 
neglected  duty,  and  regarded  my  occupation  with  dislike.  My  house 
dinners,  which  once  I  took  an  especial  pride  in,  seeking  not  only  that 
the  wines  and  the  cookery  should  be  excellent,  but  that  their  success 
as  social  gatherings  should  attract  notoriety,  I  now  regarded  with 
apathy.  I  took  no  pains  about  either  company  or  cookery,  and,  in 
consequence,  contrarieties  and  bad  contrasts  now  prevailed  whore 
before  all  had  been  in  perfect  keeping  and  true  artistic  shading.  My 
indolence  and  indifference  extended  to  those  beneath  me.  Where  all 
had  once  been  order,  discipline,  and  propriety,  there  now  grow  ap 
carelessness,  disorder,  and  neglect.  The  complaints  of  the  visitonr 
were  incessant.  My  mornings  were  passed  in  reading.  I  rarely 
repliod  to  the  representations  and  demands  of  ontraged  guesta.  Jl 
laet   iiie   public  press    became   the  ehannal  of  theia  c< 
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land  '^Pablioola/*  and  <<One  who  had  Saffered/'  and  a  number  of 
similarly  named  patriots  declared  that  the  hydropathic  establishment 
at  Lahneck  was  a  delusion  and  a  sham ;  that  it  was  a  camp  of  con- 
ffudon  and  mismanagement,  and  that  though  a  certain  P.  Gosalett 
was  the  nominal  director,  yet  that  visitors  of  three  months'  standing 
averred  they  had  never  seen  him,  and  the  popular  belief  was  that  he 
was  a  nervous  invalid  who  accepted '  a  nominal  duty  in  recompense 
for  the  benefit  of  air  and  chmate  to  himself.  ''  How,'*  wrote  one 
indignant  correspondent  of  the  Times,  '*  how  the  company  who 
instituted  this  enterprise,  and  started  it  on  a  scale  of  really  g^eat 
proportions^  can  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  continue  this  Mr.  Goss- 
lett  in  a  post  he  so  inadequately  fills,  is  matter  of  daily  astonishment 
to  those  who  have  repaired  to  Lahneck  for  healthful  exercise  and 
amusement,  and  only  found  there  indifferent  attendance  and  universal 
inattention.*' 

From  the  day  this  appeared  I  was  peppered  at  every  post  with 
letters  for  the  secretary,  demanding  explanations,  reports,  retunis» 
what  not.  The  phrase,  *'  the  Managing  Committee,  who  are  hourly 
less  and  less  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gosslett's  conduoty"  used  to  pass 
through  all  my  dreams. 

As  for  my  uncle,  his  remarks  were  lees  measured.  One  of  his  epistles, 
I  have  it  still  by  me,  runs  thus :  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you 
only  an  idiot,  or  is  there  some  deeper  rascality  under  all  this  miscon- 
duct ?  Before  I  resigned  my  place  at  the  Board  yesterday,  I  gave 
it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  a  waxrant  should  be  issued  against 
you  for  fraud  and  malversation,  and  that  I  would  hail  your  conviction 
as  the  only  solace  this  nefarious  concern  could  afford  me.  Never 
dare  to  address  me  again.  I  have  forbidden  your  aont  to  utter  your 
name  in  my  presence.** 

I  don*t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  read  this  with  as  much  unooft* 
cem  as  though  it  had  been  an  advertisement  about  the  Sydenham 
trousers  or  Glenfield  starch.  There  must  be  a  great  dignity  in  a 
deranged  digestion,  for  it  certainly  raises  one  above  all  the  smaller 
excitements  and  conditions  of  passing  events ;  and  when  on  the  same 
morning  that  this  epistle  arrived  the  steward  came  to  inform  me  that 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  rooms  twelve  only  were  occupied, 
though  this  was  what  would  be  called  the  height  of  the  season,  I 
blandly  remarked,  **  Let  us  not  be  impatient,  Mr.  Deechworth,  they'll 
come  yet."  This  was  in  June ;  by  July  the  twelve  diminished  to 
eight.  No  new  arrival  came ;  and  as  August  drew  to  a  close  we  \ 
had  three  !  All  September, — and  the  place  was  then  in  full  beauty, 
— ^the  motmtains  glowing  with  purple  and  scarlet  heath,  the  cactus 
plants  on  the  terrace  in  blossom,  the  Virginian  acanthus  hanging  in 
tangled  masses  of  gorgeous  flowers  from  every  tree,  the  river  ever 
plashing  with  the  leaping  trout, — ^we  had  not  one  stranger  within 
our  gates.    My  morning  report  ran,  *'  Arrivab,  none ;  departiiifl» 
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none;  present  in  house,  none;"  and  when  I  put  "Paul  Gosslett" 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  I  only  wonder  why  I  did  not  take  a  header 
into  the  Lahn ! 

As  we  had  at  this  period  eighty-four  servants  in  the  house,  six- 
teen horses  in  the  stables,  and  a  staff  of  thivty-two  gardeners  and 
boatmen,  not  to  speak  of  runners,  commissionnaires,  and  general 
loungers,  I  was  not  amazed  when  a  telegram  came  in  these  words : 
'*  Close  the  house,  place  Deech worth  in  charge,  and  come  over  to 
London."  To  this  I  replied,  "  Telegram  received  ;  compliance  most 
undesirable.  Autumn  season  just  opening.  Place  in  full  beauty. — P.  G." 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  mere  commercial  wrangle  ; — how 
the  Committee  reproached  me,  and  how  I  rejoined  ;  how  they  called 
names,  and  I  hinted  at  defamation  ;  how  they  issued  an  order  for  my 
dismissal,  and  I  demurred  and  demanded  due  notice.  We  abused 
each  other  all  September,  and  opened  October  in  full  cry  of  mutual 
attack  and  defence.  By  this  time,  too,  we  were  at  law.  They  applied 
for  a  "  mandamus  "  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  my  counsel  argued  that  I 
was  without  the  four  seas  of  the  realm,  and  could  not  be  attacked. 
They  tried  to  reach  me  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  but  there  was  no 
treaty  with  Nassau,  and  I  could  not  be  touched.  All  this  contention 
and  quarrelling  was  like  sulphate  of  quinine  to  me, — I  grew  robust 
and  strong  under  the  excitement,  and  discovered  a  lightness  of  heart 
and  a  buoyancy  of  nature,  I '  had  believed  had  long  left  me  for 
ever ;  and  though  they  stopped  my  salary  and  dishonoured  my  drafts, 
I  lived  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  put  the  garrison  on  the  same 
diet,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine,  which  more  than  reconciled 
them  to  the  system. 

So  matters  went  on  till  the  ninth  of  October, — a  metnorable  day  to 
me,  which  I  am  not  like  to  forget.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  I  sat  on 
the  terrace,  enjoying  the  delicious  softness  of  the  evening  air,  and 
watching  the  varying  tints  on  the  river,  as  the  golden  and  green  light 
came  slanting  through  the  trees  and  fell  upon  the  water,  when  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  wheels  approaching.  There  had  been  a  time  when  such 
sounds  would  have  awakened  no  attention,  when  arrivals  poured  in  in- 
cessantly, and  the  coming  or  the  departing  guest  evoked  nothing  beyond 
the  courtesy  of  a  greeting.  Now,  however,  a  visitor  was  an  event ; 
and  as  the  post-horses  swept  round  the  angle  of  the  wood,  and  dis- 
■appeared  behind  a  wing  of  the  castle,  I  felt  a  ctrange  sensation 
through  my  heart,  and  a  soft  voice  seemed  to  say,  ''Paul,  Fate  is  deal- 
ing with  you  now.'*  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  however,  and  soon  forgot 
all  about  the  amval,  till  Mr.  Deechworth  came  up  with  a  card  in  his 
hand.  **  Do  you  know  this  name,  sir, — ^Mrs.  Pultney  Dacre  ?  She 
has  only  her  maid  with  her,  but  seems  a  person  of  condition.*'  I 
shook  my  head  in  ignorance  of  the  name,  and  he  went  on :  **  8h# 
wants  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  where  she  can  walk  out  into  tf^ 
garden ;  and  I  have  thought  of  No.  4.** 
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"  No.  4,  Deecliwortb  ?  that  npoi-tment  costs  sixty  fi'imca  a  day." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  tlieTB  «re  fow  people  uow  in  tlie  liotise." — this  was 
an  ouphomism  for  none, — "I  hava  said  sLu  iiii;;bt  have  the  rooma 
fur  forty." 

"  It  may  be  done  for  one  week,"  said  I,  "  but  take  care  to  caution 
her  Dot  to  mention  it  to  her  friends.  We  have  tronblo  euougb  with 
thoee  tirct^uma  people  in  London  v/itbout  this.     What  is  she  like  ?  " 

•'  A  vcvy  handsomo  figure,  sb";  evidontiy  young  ;  but  bad  a  dooblo 
veil  down,  and  I  couldn't  sen  hw  face." 

"  How  long  does  ska  talk  of  staying  ?  " 

"A  month,  ur.  A  huabuntl  is  expected  back  from  India  early  in 
Hovembcr,  and  sho  is  to  wait  for  bim  here," 

"So,"  said  I  IbuQghtfully,  and  I  nin  sure  I  cannot  say  why, 
thonghtfully,  "  she  is  waiting  for  her  husband's  arrival." 

'■  Those  young  women  wbose  husbands  are  in  India  are  always 
pretty  ;  haven't  you  rcraai-kcil  that,  air  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  Dcechworth.  These  are  speculations  of  n 
kind  that  do  not  occur  to  me.  Let  hor  have  No.  4."  and  with  the 
air  of  one  who  dismiesed  the  theme,  I  waved  my  baud,  and  sent  him 
away. 

No.  4, — for  so  the  occup.int  was  called, — her  nnmo  being  entirely 
merged  in  her  number. — never  appeared  in  the  gi-ouuda,  nor  showed 
in  any  way.  Tbo  small  garden  which  belonged  to  her  apartment  had 
a  separate  enclosure  of  its  own,  anJ  within  this  she  walked  eveiy 
evening.  How  she  passed  her  days  I  know  not.  I  was  told  that  she 
sang  like  an  angel,  but  I  never  heard  her.  8hc  was,  however,  a 
most  persistent  bather.  There  was  not  a  douche  iu  the  establishment 
she  did  not  try,-  and,  possibly  by  way  of  pastime,  she  was  constantly 
experimenting  on  new  modes  and  fashions  of  bothing. 

When  the  efitabliahment  bad  been  crowded  and  in  full  work,  I  had 
my  time  so  completely  occupied  that  I  had  little  diffieolty  in  keeping 
my  mind  estranged  from  the  gosoip  and  tittle-tattle  which  besot  such 
places ;  but  now,  when  the  roof  sheltered  a  single  guest,  it  was  won- 
derful Low,  in  Bpite  of  myself,  in  spite  of  all  my  determination  on  the 
subject,  I  became  perversely  uneasy  to  hear  about  her ;  to  know 
whether  she  read  or  wrote  ;  whether  she  got  letters  or  answered  them ; 
vfhat  Bbe  thought  of  the  place  ;  whether  she  was  or  was  not  pleased 
with  it ;  did  she  praise  tbe  cunelias  ?  What  did  she  think  of  the  eook  ? 
She  was  evidently  "  gourmet,"  and  the  little  dinners  she  ordered  were 
remarkable  for  a  taste  and  piquancy  that  stimulated  my  curiosity ; 
for  there  is  somotliing  very  significant  in  this  phase  of  the  feminine 
nature;  and  when  I  heunl  she  Uked  her  ortolans  "  au  beurro  d'anchois," 
I  confess  I  wauted  mach  to  see  her. 

This  evidently  was  not  an  easy  matter,  for  she  courted  retirement, 
and  her  maid  tet  it  be  known  thnt  if  her  mistress  found  herself  in  the 
slightest  degree  molested  by  strangers,  or  her  privacy  invaded,  she 
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would  order  her  horses,  and  set  off  for  somewhere  else  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  respect  this  intima- 
tion. First  of  all,  I'fclt  that  as  long  as  No.  4  remained  I  was  sus- 
tained in  my  resolve  not  to  close  the  establishment.  I  was  like  a 
deposed  monarch  at  whoso  residence  one  envoy  still  remained,  and 
whose  sovereignty  therefore  was  yet  recognised,  and  I  clung  to  this 
last  link  that  united  me  to  the  world  of  material  interest  with  intense 
eagerness. 

I  ventured  to  present  Mr.  Gosslctt's  respectful  compliments  in  a 
small  note,  and  inquire  if  Mrs.  Pnltney  Dacre  would  wish  to  see  the 
Park,  in  which  case  his  phaeton  and  ponies  were  always  at  her  disposal, 
as  also  his  boat  if  she  felt  disposed  to  take  an  airing  on  the  river ;  but 
a  few  lines  declined  these  offers,  in  very  polite  terms  it  is  true,  yet  in 
a  fashion  that  said,  '*  No  more  of  these  attentions,  Paul " — at  least  it 
was  thus  I  read  her. 

Although  my  contention  with  tho  company  still  continued,  and 
gome  new  menace  of  law  was  sure  to  reach  me  by  evpry  second  post, 
and  my  own  counsel  feelingly  warned  me  that  I  hadn't  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  on,  and  my  costs  when  ''  cast "  would  be  something 
ovei'whelming,  I  had  steeled  myself  so  thoroughly  to  all  consequences, 
had  80  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  present,  that  I  read  these 
minatory  documents  with  an  unmoved  heart,  and  a  degree  of  placid 
composure  that  now  strikes  me  as  something  heroic. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  study,  thinking  over  these  things, — 
not  depressively,  not  desperately  ;  for,  strangely  enough,  since  mis* 
fortune  had  befallen  me,  I  had  acquired  a  most  wonderful  stock  of 
equanimity,  but  I  was  canvassing  with  myself  what  was  to  come  next, 
when  the  fatal  hour  struck,  as  strike  it  must,  that  sounded  my  expul- 
sion from  Eden,  when  a  gentle  tap  came  to  my  door.  I  said,  ''Come 
in/'  and  Yirginie,  Mrs.  Bacre's  French  maid,  entered.  She  was 
profuse  of  apologies  for  '<  deranging'*  me.  She  was  in  dc<(pair  at  the 
baro  thought  of  intermpting  I  do  not  know  what  or  which  of  my 
learned  occupations,  but  her  mistress  had  had  an  accident ! 

*' An  accident  I"  I  started  as  I  repeated  the  word, 

*^  Oh !  it  was  not  serious,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile.  ''  It  was  only 
troublesome,  as  occurring  in  a  remote  spot,  and  to  a  person  who  like 
Madame  was  of  such  refined  delicacy,  and  who  could  not  bear  consult- 
ing a  strange  physician, — ^her  own  doctorwas  on  his  way  firom  India,** — 
she  went  on  rambling  thus,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  learned  at  last 
that  Madame,  when  feeding  the  gold  ffsh  in  tho  pond  of  the  garden, 
had  stepped  on  the  rock-work  and  turned  her  ankle.  The  pain  was 
very  great,  and  Yirginie  feared  something  had  been  broken,  though 
Madame  was  certain  it  was  a  mei'e  sprain ;  and  now,  as  the  doctor 
has  been  dismissed,  Madame  wished  to  know  where  medical  adince 
could  be  soonest  obtained.  I  at  once  declared  I  was  fnlly  compettoBi 
to  treat  such  an  iuijary.    I  had  studied  sorgexy,  and  coold 
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pronounce  -v^betbor  tbe  case  was  a  grave  one  or  a  mere  passing 
accident.     Yirgmie  smiled  dubiously. 

**  Monsieur  was  very  young.  Madame  never  consulted  a  doctor 
tmder  fifty-five  or  sixty." 

"Possibly,"  suggested  I,  **in  an  ordinary  case,  and  where  ih6re 
were  time  and  opportunity  to  choose ;  bot  here,  and  with  an  acci- 
dent, an  accident  that  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,'* — 

**  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! "  cried  she,  **  don't  say  it !  Don't  say  there 
might  be  unhappy  results ;  come  at  once  and  see  her ! "  She  almost 
dragged  me  along,  such  was  her  impatience,  to  her  mistress's  room, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  I  was  standing  beside  a  sofa  in  a  half- 
darkened  room,  where  a  lady  lay,  her  face  closely  veiled,  and  a  large 
shawl  so  enveloping  her  that  all  guess  as  to  her  figure  or  prdbable  age 
was  impossible.  A  light  cambric  handkerclnef  was  spread  over  one 
foot,  which  rested  on  a  cushion,  and  this  kerchief  the  maid  hastily 
snatched  away  as  I  approached,  saying, — 

'<  Monsieur  is  a  doctor  himself,  Madame,  and  will  euro  yon  nnitt#- 
diately." 

'*  La  r*  cried  she,  pointing  to  the  foot.     *'  La  I " 

And  certainly  I  needed  no  more  formal  invitation  to  gaze  on  a  foot 
and  ankle  of  such  faultless  mould  and  symmetry  as  never,  even  in 
the  Greek  statues,  had  I  seen  equalled.  Whether  there  had  not  been 
time  for  the  process  of  inflammation  to  have  set  up  swelling  or  dis- 
figurement, or  whether  the  i^ury  itself  had  been  less  gra^e  than 
might  have  been  apprehended,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  bat  the  beau- 
tiful proportions  of  that  rounded  insteps  the  tapering  of  the  foot,  the 
hollowing  of  the  sole,  the  slightly  mottled  marble  of  the  fiesh,  the 
blue  veins  swelling  through  the  transparent  skin,  were  all  nniojvrtd 
and  unmarred.  Ivory  itself  could  not  have  been  more  smoothly 
turned  than  the  ankle,  nor  of  a  mere  dazzling  whiteness.  To  have 
been  permitted  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  tkat  foot,  I  would  have 
sworn  myself  her  slave  for  ever.  I  suppose  I  niiiiet  hav«  Bhawn 
some  signs  of  the  itiptnre  that  was  eonsoming  me,  for  the  maid 
said — 

''  What  dees  the  man  mean  9  has  he  lost  his  senses  ?  " 

**  I  must  examine  the  part,"  said  I,  and  kneeling  down,  IproceecM 
with  what  I  imagined  to  be  a  most  chirurgioal  air,  to  investigate  the 
injury.  As  a  worshipper  might  have  tonched  a  holy  relic,  I  saffered 
my  hand  to  glide  over  that  beautifully  rounded  instep,  but  all  so 
delicately  and  gently  that  I  could  not  say  whether  the  thrill  that  toneh 
sent  through  me  was  not  the  act  of  my  own  nerves.  She  seemed, 
however,  to  tremble,  her  foot  moved  slightly,  and  a  gentle  aetion  of 
her  slKmlders  like  a  shudder  bespoke  pain.  It  was  the  sort  of  move- 
ment that  one  might  make  in  being  tickled,  and  as  great  agony 
ea«ees  this  movement  occasionally,  I  said,  **  1  trust  I  have  not  hurt 
yon  ?    I*d  not  have  dona  so  for  woilds/'    8he4oak her  handkereUsf 
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and  pressed  it  to  her  face,  and  I  thought  she  sohhed,  hut  she  never 
said  a  word. 

"  Alors  I  '*  cried  the  maid.     **  What  do  you  say  is  to  be  done  ?'* 

**  Ice,"  said  I.     "  Iced  water  and  perfect  repose." 

"  And  where  are  we  to  get  ice  in  this  barbarous  place  ?" 

''  Madame/'  said  I,  "  the  place  is  less  savage  than  you  deem,  and 
ice  shall  be  procured.  There  is  a  monastery  at  Offenbach  where  they 
have  ice  throughout  the  year.  I  will  despatch  an  estafettc  there  at  once." 

The  lady  bent  forward,  and  whispered  something  in  the  maid's  ear. 

''Madame  desires  to  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  the  maid.  ''She  is 
much  impressed  by  your  consideration  and  kindness.'* 

"  I  will  return  in  a  couple  of  hours,"  said  I,  with  a  most  doctorial 
sententiousness,  and  in  reality  eagerly  desiring  to  be  alone,  and  in  the 
privacy  of  my  own  room,  before  I  should  break  out  in  those  wild  ecsta- 
sies which  I  felt  were  struggling  within  me  for  utterance. 

I  sat  down  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  these  confessions,  but  I 
must  ask  my  reader  to  let  me  pass  over  unrecorded  the  extravagances 
I  gave  way  to  when  once  more  alone. 

There  are  men, — I  am  one  of  them, — who  require, — constitutionally 
require, — to  be  in  love.  That  necessity  which  Don  Quixote  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  condition  of  knightly  existence, — the  devotion  to  a 
mistress, — is  an  essential  to  cci*tain  natures.  This  species  of  tempera- 
ment pertained  to  me  in  my  boyhood.  It  has  followed  me  through 
life  with  many  pains  and  suffering,  but  also  with  great  compensations. 
I  have  ever  been  a  poor  man, — my  friends  can  tell  that  I  have  not 
been  a  lucky  one, — and  yet  to  be  rich  and  fortunate  together,  I 
would  not  resign  that  ecstasy,  that  sentiment  of  love  which,  though 
its  object  may  have  changed,  has  still  power  to  warm  up  the  embers 
of  my  heart,  and  send  through  me  a  glow  that  revives  the  days  of 
my  hot  youth  and  my  high  hopes. 

I  was  now  in  love,  and  cared  as  little  for  Boards  of  Directors  and 
resolutions  passed  in  committee  as  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  It  might  rain  mandamuses  and  warrants,  they  had  no  power 
to  trouble  me.  As  I  wended  my  way  to  No.  4  with  my  bowl  of  ice, 
I  felt  like  a  votary  bearing  his  offering  to  the  shrine  of  his  patron 
saint.  My  gift  might  lie  on  the  altar,  but  the  incense  of  my  devo- 
tion soared  up  to  heaven. 

I  would  gladly  have  visited  her  every  hour,  but  she  would  only 
permit  me  to  come  twice  a  day.  I  was  also  timid,  and  when  Virginie 
said  my  ten  minutes  was  up  I  was  dismissed.  I  tried  to  bribe 
Virginie,  but  the  unworthy  creature  imagined,  with  the  levity  of 
her  nation,  I  had  designs  on  her  own  affections,  and  threatened  to 
denounce  me  to  her  mistress,  a  menace  which  cost  mo  much  mortifica- 
tion and  more  money. 

I  don't  know  that  the  cure  made  great  progress,  perhaps  I 
kamed  sinco  why  this  was  so — ^at  all  events,  I  pursued  my  tzei 
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■with  BBsictuity,  and  wns  rewarded  with  a  few  aoft-voiepd  wordB.  a& 
thus:  "How  kind  j-on  are  !'■  "What  u  gentio  hncd  you  hai-o  1" 
"  How  pleasant  that  ice  ia  !  "  At  leufjth  she  was  ablo  to  move  abont 
the  room.  I  wished  to  offer  my  arm,  hut  she  dcuiined.  Virginie  was 
strong  enough  to  support  her.  How  1  detested  that  woman  I  But  for 
lier,  how  many  more  opportunities  bad  I  enjoyed  of  offering  small 
services  and  attentions !  Her  verj-  presence  was  a  perpetual  restraint. 
She  never  took  her  eyes  oif  me  while  1  was  in  the  room  with  her  mis- 
troBB  —  hlack-beady,  inexpressive  eyes  for  the  most  part,  but  with 
something  devilish  in  their  inscrutability  that  always  frightened  me. 
That  she  saw  the  passion  that  -was  congnming  me,  that  she  read  mo 
in  my  alternate  paroxysm  of  delight  or  despair,  was  plain  enough  to 
me,  bnt  I  could  not  make  her  my  frioiid.  She  would  take  my  presents 
freely,  but  always  with  the  air  of  one  whose  silence  was  worth  buying 
at  any  price,  but  whoso  co-operation  or  assistance  no  sum  could  com- 
pass. Her  very  mode  of  accepting  my  gifts  bad  sometliing  that  smote 
terror  into  me.  She  never  thanked  me,  nor  even  aft'ectod  gratitude. 
She  would  shako  her  head  mournrully  and  gloomily,  as  though  mattcrB 
bad  come  to  a  pretty  pass  between  us,  and  as  though  some  dreadful 
reckoning  must  one  day  he  expected  to  account  for  all  this  corruption, 
"  Ah,  ]lIouBieur  Gosslett,"  said  she  one  day  with  a  sigh,  "  what  a  pre- 
cipice we  are  all  standing  beside  I  Have  you  thought  of  the  min  yuu 
are  leading  us  to  ?  "  These  wero  very  strange  words,  and  though  I 
took  my  watch  and  chain  from  my  pocket,  and  gave  them  to  ber 
in  order  to  induce  ber  to  explain  her  meaning,  she  only  burst  into  tears 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Was  1  then  the  happiest  of  mortals  or 
the  most  wretched  ?  such  was  the  problem  that  drove  sleep  that  Ion,'; 
night  from  my  eyelids,  and  found  me  still  trying  to  solve  it  when  the 
day  broke. 

Days  would  often  pass  now  without  Mrs.  Dacre  permitting  mo  to 
visit  her,  and  then  Virginie  aignilicnntly  hinted  that  she  was  right 
in  this,  that  il  was  for  my  good  as  well  as  her  own,  and  Bo  on. 
I  mourned  over  my  banishment  and  bewailed  it  bitterly.  "  One 
would  think,  sir,  you  forgot  my  mistress  was  married,"  said  Virginio 
to  me  one  day ;  and  I  protest  it  was  do  more  than  the  truth.  I  bad 
completely,  utterly,  forgottoa  it,  and  the  stern  fact  thus  abruptly 
Announced  almost  felled  me  to  the  earth, 

Mrs.  Dacrc  had  promised  to  take  a  drive  with  me  as  soon  as  she 
felt  able  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  but  though  I  often  re- 
called the  pledge,  she  found  excuses  of  one  kind  or  other  to  defer 
performance,  and  as  I  now  roroiy  saw  her,  she  would  write  me  a  lino. 
Bomctimes  two  lines,  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  Virginie  would  lay 
open  on  my  table  and  generally  shake  bet  head  very  moamiigly  as  I 
read  it. 

If  Mrs.  DacTO  notes  were  very  brief,  Ibey  were  not  less  enigmatical 
— she  was  thfl  strangeEt  wrttei  tiiat  ever  put  pen  to  paper.    Thus  Ui 
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give  an  instance  :  the  ice  application  she  always  referred  to  as  '*  my 
ooldness/'  and  she  would  say,  **  How  long  is  yonr  coldness  to  con- 
tinue, have  I  not  had  enough  of  it  yet  ?  This  coldness  is  becoming 
tiresome,  and  lif  it  be  continued,  how  am  I  to  go  out  with  you  ?  " 
In  another  note,  referring  to  our  intended  drive,  she  says,  '^  If  it  is  a 
question  of  running  away,  I  must  have  a  word  to  say  first,  for  though 
I  believe  you  have  no  fears  on  that  score,  I  am  not  so  courageous." 
Yirginie  had  been  telling  stories  about  my  ponies ;  they  were  frisky,  it 
is  true,  and  it  was  thus  her  mistress  alluded  to  them.  Some  dis- 
paragement of  me  as  a  whip  provoked  this  remark  from  her.  ''As  the 
time  draws  nearer  I  ask  myself.  Shall  I  trust  myself  to  your  guidanco? 
Who  can  say  what  may  come  of  it  ?" 

At  last  came  this  one  line :  **  I  have  summoned  up  all  my  courage, 
and  I  will  go  with  you  this  evening.  Come  up  at  eight,  and  I  will 
be  ready."  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  this  that  for  nigh 
three  weeks  a  vulgar-looking  man,  middle-aged  and  robust,  had 
come  to  take  the  waters,  and  though  he  only  spoke  a  few  words  of 
bad  French,  being  English,  had  continued  to  put  himself  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  all  the  subordinates  of  tho  household,  and  was  con- 
stantly seen  laughing  with  the  boatmen  and  trying  to  converse  with 
the  gardeners. 

Deechworth  had  conceived  suspicion  about  him  from  the  first,  he 
connected  him  with  the  law  proceedings  that  the  company  had 
instituted  against  me,  and  warned  me  to  be  cautious  of  the  man. 
His  opinion  wns  that  he  belonged  to  the  "  Force."  **  I  know  it,  sir," 
said  ho,  **  by  his  wallt  and  his  laugh."  Tho  detectives,  according  to 
Deechworth,  have  a  laugh  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  never  takes 
them  off  what  they  are  saying  or  thinking  about.  In  fact,  it  is  like 
the  bassoon  in  a  band,  it  ser\'es  just  to  mark  tho  time  while  the  air 
is  being  played  by  the  other  instruments. 

**  I  don't  like  that  Mr.  Bracken,  sir,"  Deechworth  would  say,  **  ho 
ain't  here  for  no  good,  you'll  see,  sir ;"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  I 
should  have  perfectly  agreed  with  this  opinion  if  I  had  ever  troubled 
my  head  about  him  at  all,  but  the  fact  was  my  mind  was  very 
differently  occupied.  All  Scotland  Yard  and  Sir  Richard  himself 
might  have  been  domiciled  at  the  establishment  without  their  ever 
giving  mo  a  moment  of  uneasy  reflection. 

Whether  Mrs.  Dacre's  scruples  were  those  of  prudery  or  cowardice, 
whether  she  dreaded  me  as  a  companion  or  feared  me  as  a  coachman, 
I  cannot  say,  but  she  constantly  put  off  our  intended  drive,  and 
though  occasionally  the  few  words  in  which  she  made  her  apologies 
set  my  heart  half  wild  with  delight,  simply  because  I  pleased  to  read 
them  in  a  sense  of  my  o^vn  invention,  yet  I  grew  feverish  and  uneasy 
at  these  delays.  At  last  there  came  the  one  line  in  pencil,  '*  I  bttm 
made  up  my  mind  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow  evening.*'  B  ii  in 
no  extravagance  or  mock  rapttjre  I  aay  it^  but  in  plain  homdy  4lilli» 
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I  wonld  not  have  changed  that  serap  of  papas  fx  %  ishaqae  cf  ttR 
thoosiuid  on  Contte. 

It  was  my  hahit  to  lay  all  the  little  notes  I  reoeiTsed  firom  her  helbm 
me  on  my  writing-table,  and  as  I  passed  them  vadev  review  to  weav^ 
out  for  myself  a  story  of  the  progress  of  n^  love.  The  servants  who 
waited  on  me,  and  who  alone  entered  my  study,  were  foreignem,  and 
ignorant  of  English,  so  that  I  could  permit  myself  this  indulgence 
withoat  fear.  Now  on  the  afbemoon  on  which  I  had  received  the  latest 
of  her  despatches,  I  sauntered  out  into  the  wood  to  be  alone  iriUi 
my  own  thoughts  unmolested  and  undisturbed.  I  wandered  on  for 
hours,  too  happy  to  count  the  time,  and  too  deeply  lost  in  My 
imaginings  to  remember  anything  but  my  own  fancies.  What  was 
to  come  of  this  strange  embroglio  in  which  I  now  stood ;  how  was 
Fate  about  to  deal  with  me  ?  I  had  cleariy  arrived  at  a  point  vHieva 
the  roads  led  right  anJ  left.  Which  was  I  to  take,  and  which  was 
the  right  one  ? 

Thus  canvassing  and   discussing  with  m3rself,  it  was  v^ry  late 
ere  I  got  back  to  the  castle,  but  I  carried  the  key  of  a  small  portal 
gate  that  admitted  me  to  my  own  quarters  unobserved,  and  I  conld 
enter  or  pass  out  unnoticed.     As  I  found  myself  in  my  study  and  lit 
my  lamp,  I  turned  to  my  writing-table.     I  started  with  amazement  on 
discovering  that  the  little  notes  and  scraps  of  paper  which  bore  Mrs. 
Daere's  writing  had  disappeared.     These,  and  a  small  note-book,  a 
sort  of  diary  of  my  own,  had  been  taken  away ;  and  that  the  act  was 
not  that  of  a  common  thief  was  clear,  from  the  fact  that  a  valuaMe 
silver  inkstand  and  an  onyx  seal  mounted  in  gold,  and  some  other 
small  objects  of  value  lay  about  untouched.    A  cold  sweat  broke  over 
me  as  I  stood  there  overwhelmed  and  panic-stricken  by  this  discovery. 
The  terrors  of  a  vague  and  undefined  danger  loom  over  a  man  with  an 
intensity  far  greater  than  the  fears  of  a  known  and  palpable  periL     I 
examined  the  fastenings  of  the  door  and  the  windows  to  see  whether 
force  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  such.     And  as  I  had 
locked  the  door  when  leaving  and  found  it  locked  on  my  return,  how 
had  this  thief  found  entrance  except  by  a  key  ?     I  rung  the  beH,  but 
the  servants  were  all  in  bed,  and  it  was  long  before  any  one  replied 
to  my  summons.     Of  course,  servant-like,  they  had  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing.   I  sent  for  Deechworth ;  he  was  asleep,  and  came  un- 
willingly and  angry  at  being  routed  out  of  bed.     He,  too,  knew 
nothing.     He  questioned  me  closely  as  to  whether  I  had  seen  the 
papers  on  my  table  before  I  left  home  for  my  walk,  and  half  vexed  me 
by  the  pertinacity  of  his  examination,  and,  finally,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  depreciated  the  value  of  my  loss,  and  congratulated  me  on 
the  circumstance  that  noUiing  of  real  worth  had  been  abstracted.  This 
was  too  much  for  my  patience,  and  I  declared  that  I  had  rather  the 
thief  had  left  me  wiUiout  a  eoat,  or  without  a  shilling,  than  taken  these 
precious  scraps  of  ]pap«r.  **  Oh/*  said  he^  with  a  sort  of  sneeri  ^*  I  had 
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not  tho  slightest  suspicion  of  tho  value  you  attached  to  them."  "Well, 
sir,'*  said  I,  losing  all  control  over  my  passion,  **  now  that  you  see  it, 
now  that  you  hear  it,  now  you  know  it,  will  you  tell  me  at  what 
price  you  will  restore  them  to  me  ?  " 

''You  mean  that  it  was  I  who  took  them  ?"  said  he  quietly,  and 
without  any  show  of  warmth. 

**I  don't  suppose  you  will  deny  it,"  was  my  answer. 

** That  will  do,  Mr.  Gosslett,"  said  he;  **  that's  quite  enough.  I 
hope  to  he  ahle  to  teach  you  that  it's  one  thing  to  defy  a  hoard  of 
directors,  and  it's  another  to  defame  a  respectable  man.  I'll  make 
you  smart  for  this,  sir,"  and  with  these  words  he  turned  away,  and 
left  the  room. 

I  don't  know  when  or  how  the  servants  retired,  whether  I  dis- 
missed them,  or  whether  they  went  of  their  own  accord.  I  w^as  like  a 
madman.  My  temper  excited  to  the  last  limits  of  reason,  impelled 
me  to  this  or  that  act  of  insanity.  At  one  moment  I  thought  of 
hastening  after  Deechworth,  and  with  a  revolver  in  my  hand  com- 
pelling him  to  give  up  the  stolen  papers,  and  I  shuddered  as  to  what 
I  should  do  if  he  refused.  At  another,  I  determined  to  follow  him, 
and  offer  him  everything  I  had  in  the  world  for  them :  for  all  this 
time  I  had  worked  myself  up  to  the  conviction  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
was  the  thief.  Oh,  thought  I,  if  I  had  but  the  aid  of  one  of  those 
clever  fellows  of  the  detective  order,  whose  skill  wants  but  the  faintest 
clue  to  trace  out  these  mysteries  !  and  suddenly  I  bethought  me  of 
Mr.  Bracken,  whom  Deechworth  himself  had  pronounced  to  be  '*  one 
of  the  Force." 

I  rung  my  bell,  and  desired  Mr.  Bracken  might  be  sent  to  me. 
The  messenger  was  a  long  time  absent,  and  came  at  last  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bracken  had  left  the  castle  that  evening,  and  taken  all  his  luggage 
with  him.  The  tidings  struck  me  like  a  blow, — here,  then,  was  the 
thief !  And  for  what  purpose  could  such  a  theft  have  been  accom- 
plished ?  "  Tell  Mr.  Deechworth  I  want  him,"  cried  I,  being  no  less 
eager  to  make  him  my  deepest  apologies  for  my  false  accusation,  than 
to  consult  his  strong  common  sense  in  my  difficulty. 

The  servant  returned  to  say  Mr.  Deechworth  had  gone  too.  He  had 
left  the  castle  almost  immediately  after  our  stormy  interview,  and 
was  already  miles  away  on  his  road  to  the  Rhine. 

In  my  misery  and  desolation,  in  that  abandonment  to  utter  terror 
and  confusion  in  which,  with  the  drowning  instinct,  one  snatches  at 
straws,  I  sent  to  know  if  I  could  speak  to  Mrs.  Dacre,  or  even 
her  maid.  How  shall  I  describe  my  horror  as  I  heard  that  they  also 
were  gone !  They  had  left  soon  after  Mr.  Bracken,  in  fact,  the  post- 
horses  that  took  them  away  had  passed  Mr.  Bracken  at  the  gate  of 
the  park.  f 

I  know  no  more  how  the  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  b;" 
how  the  boors  were  spent  till  day-break,  than  I  coidd  rec€ 
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incidents  of  dclirinm  .in  fever.  I  mnst  have  had  something  like  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  for  I  appear  to  have  rushed  from  room  to  room, 
calling  for  different  people,  and  in  tones  of  heart-rending  entreaty 
begging  that  I  might  not  be  deserted.  Towards  morning  I  slept, 
slept  BO  soundly,  that  the  noises  of  the  house  did  not  disturb  me.  It 
ivas  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  awoke.  The  servant  brought  me 
my  coffee  and  my  letters,  but  I  bade  him  leave  me,  and  fell  off  to 
sleep  again.  In  this  way,  and  with  only  such  sustenance  as  a  oup 
of  milk  or  coffee  would  afford,  I  passed  fourteen  days,  my  state  re- 
sembling that  of  a  man  labouring  under  concussion  of  the  brain ;  indeed, 
so  closely  did  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  this  affection,  that  the 
doctor  carefully  examined  my  head  to  see  whether  I  had  not  incurred 
some  actual  injury.  It  was  five  weeks  before  I  could  leave  my  bed 
and  crawl  down  with  difficulty  to  my  study.  The  table  was  covered 
with  the  accumulated  letters  of  thirty  odd  posts,  and  I  turned  over 
the  envelopes,  most  of  which  indicated  communications  from  the 
company.  There  was  also  one  in  my  uncle's  hand.  This  I  opened 
and  read.     It  was  in  these  words  : —  ' 

**  So,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  a  life  of  indolence  and  dependence,  yon 
have  now  added  infamy  to  your  worthlcssness,  and  have  not  even 
spared  the  members  of  your  own  family  the  contagion  of  your  vice. 
If  you  can  give  information  as  to  the  present  abode  of  your  wretched 
victim,  do  so,  as  the  last  amends  in  your  power,  and  the  last  act  uf 
reparation,  before  you  are  consigned  to  that  gaol  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  you  will  end  your  days." 

I  read  this  till  my  head  reeled.  Who  were  the  members  of  my 
family  I  had  contaminated  or  corrupted?  Who  was  my  wretched 
victim  ?  And  why  I  was  to  die  in  prison  I  knew  not.  And  the  only 
conclusion  I  could  draw  from  it  all  was,  that  my  uncle  was  hopelessly 
mad,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up. 

A  strange -looking,  coarse -papered  document,  that  till  then  had 
escaped  my  notice,  now  caught  my  eye.  It  was  headed  **  Court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,"  and  set  forth  that  on  a  certain  day  in  term 
the  ease  of  *^  Macnamara  versus  Macnamara,  Gosslett,  co-respon- 
dent," would  come  on  for  trial ;  the  action  being  to  obtain  a  rule  nisi 
for  divorce,  with  damages  against  the  co-respondent. 

A  notice  of  service,  duly  signed  by  one  of  my  own  people,  lay  beside 
this  ;  so  that  at  last  I  got  a  faint  glimmering  of  what  my  uncle  meant, 
and  clearly  descried  what  was  implied  by  my  "  victim." 

I  believe  that  most  readers  of  the  Times  or  the  Morning  Post  could 
finish  my  story  ;  they  at  all  events  might  detail  the  catastrophe  with 
more  patience  ntid  temper  than  I  could.  The  Macnamara  divorce 
was  a  nine-days*  scandal.  And  **  if  the  baseness  of  the  black-hearted 
iniquity  of  the  degraded  creature  who  crept  into  a  family  as  a  sup- 
plicant that  he  might  pollute  it  with  dishonour ;  who  tracked  his  victim, 
as  the  Indian  tracks  his  enemy,  from  lair  to  lair — silent,  stealthily, 
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and  with  savage  intensity — never  faltering  from  any  momentary  pang 
of  conscience,  nor  hesitating  iu  his  vile  purpose  from  any  passing 
gleam  of  virtue ;  if  this  wretch,  stigmatised  by  nature  with  a  rotten 
heart,  and  branded  by  a  name  that  will  sound  appropriately  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  for  he  is  called  Gosslett ;  '* — if  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  8ame  fashion,  is  not  familiar  to  the  reader,  it  is 
because  he  has  not  carefully  studied  the  Demosthenic  orations  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  In  one  word,  I  was  supposed  to  have  engaged 
the  affections  and  seduced  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Macnamara,  who  was 
a  cousin  of  my  omtu,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  W.  Dudgeon,  in 
whose  house  I  had  been  <^  brought  up,"  &c.  I  had  withdrawn  her 
from  her  husband,  and  taken  her  to  live  with  me  at  Lahneck  under 
the  name  of  Dacre,  where  our  course  of  life^-openly,  fearlessly 
infSomous — ^was  proved  by  a  host  of  witnesses ;  in  particular  by  a 
certain  Virginie,  maid  of  the  respondent,  who  deposed  to  having 
frequently  found  me  at  her  feet,  and  who  confessed  to  have  received 
costly  presents  to  seduce  her  into  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
betrayer.  Mr.  Bracken,  a  retired  detective,  who  produced  what 
were  called  the  love-letters,  amused  the  jury  considerably  by  his 
account  of  my  mad  &eaks  and  love-sick  performances.  As  for  Mrs. 
Macnamara  herself,  she  entered  no  appearance  to  the  suit ;  and  the 
decree  nisi  was  pronounced,  with  damages  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
against  Paul  Gosslett,  who  the  counsel  declared  was  in  '*  a  position 
to  pay  handsomely  for  his  vices,  and  who  had  ample  means  to  afford 
himself  the  luxury  of  adultery."  I  was  told  that  the  mob  were 
prepared  to  stone  me  if  I  had  been  seen ;  and  that,  such  was  the 
popular  excitement  about  me,  a  strong  police  force  was  obliged  to 
accompany  a  red- whiskered  gentleman  to  his  house  because  there 
was  a  general  impression  abroad  that  he  was  Gosslett. 

Of  course  I  need  not  say  I  never  ventured  back  to  England,  and  I 
indite  this,  my  last  confession,  from  a  small  village  in  Bohemia,  where 
I  Hve  in  board — ^partial  board  it  is — yn\h  a  very  humble  family,  who, 
though  not  complimentary  to  me  in  many  things,  are  profuse  in  the 
praises  of  my  appetite. 

I  rarely  see  an  English  newspaper,  but  a  Galignani  fell  in  my  way 
about  a  week  ago,  in  which  I  read  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Macnamaia 
with  B.  St.  John,  Esq.,  the  then  secretary  of  Legation  at  Bio.  This 
piece  of  news  gave  me  much  matter  of  reflection  as  to  my  unhappy 
victim,  and  has  also  enabled  me  to  unseal  my  lips  about  the  bride- 
groom, of  whom  I  knew  something  once  before. 

The  man  who  is  always  complaining  is  the  terror  of  his  friends ; 
hence,  if  nothing  but  bad  luck  attend  me,  I  shall  trouble  the  world 
no  more  with  my  Confessions ;  if  Fate,  however,  should  be  pleased 
to  smile  ever  so  faintly  on  me,  you  shall  hear  once  more  from  poor 
Pttol  Gosslett. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  ARMY  REFORM. 


The  purchase  system  has  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  lease  for  one  year 
from  the  hands  of  a  moribmid  House  of  Commons.  This  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  With  a  general  election  inmiinenti  it  "Wbs 
too  much  to  hope  that  members  would  commit  themselves  to  a  course 
•which  must  unquestionably  for  some  time  largely  increase  the  army 
<3stimates ;  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
motion,  the  Liberals,  who  were  disposed  to  vote  in  his  favour,  were 
ohilled  by  a  reminder  that  it  would  be  an  awkward  plea  to  advance 
on  the  hustings,  that  they  had  assisted  in  adding  a  penny  or  two  to 
the  income  tax,  in  order  to  abolish  a  system  under  which  we  have 
rubbed  along  well  enough  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  Even  Mr. 
Otway,  an  honest  and  zealous  reformer,  advised  Mr.  Trevelyan  not 
to  press  his  resolution  until  more  prosperous  times, — in  other  words, 
until  the  first  year  of  a  new  Parliament,  instead  of  the  last  year  of  an 
old  one.  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  debate  showed  with  unmistake- 
able  clearness  that,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few  obstinate  opponents 
of  progress,  the  purchase  system  is  virtually  condemned,  and  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  expense  necessarily  attending  its  abolition,  it 
would  soon  be  numbered  in  the  list  of  bygone  abuses.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  Sir  John  Pakington  that,  **  if  we  were  now  commencing 
to  form  and  organise  our  aimy,  no  reasonable  man  would  be  likely  to 
think  of  adopting  the  purchase  system,"  and  yet  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  argue  in  its  favour.  Captain  Vivian,  who  moved  a  series 
of  amendments  to  Mr.  Trevelyan' s  motion,  admitted  that  there  were 
**  grounds  of  complaint "  against  the  system,  and  advocated  the 
abolition  of  purchase  above  the  rank  of  captain,  but  had  no  sooner 
risen  to  speak  than  ho  commenced  to  defend  the  system  against  Mi^. 
Trcvclyan's  attack.  The  debate  was  full  of  similar  inconsistencies. 
Men  sought  for  excuses  founded  on  expediency  for  a  system  which 
they  are  forced  to  admit  is  wrong  in  fact  and  theory ;  and  having  once 
resolved  to  oppose  a  change  on  the  ground  of  expense,  made  a  point 
of  strengthening  their  case  by  other  arguments.  Those,  however, 
who  have  watched  naiTOwly  the  progi*ess  of  the  question  marked  this 
noteworthy  difi'crence  between  its  state  in  the  present  and  the  past 
year.  Twelve  months  ago,  when  the  question  was  brought  forward, 
it  met  with  but  small  attention  in  the  House  of  Coumions,  and  the 
press  was  divided  in  opinion.  This  time  Mr.  Trevolyan's  opponents 
in  Parliament  had  furbished  up  their  whole  armoury  of  rusty  weaponSy 
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and  the  same  men  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  flogging  stoutly 
defended  the  retention  of  purchase ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  the  press  was  unanimous  in  urging  that  the 
system  must  be  done  away  with,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  were  not  always  favourably 
considered.  Thus  in  a  year  we  have  sprung  from  sleepy  security 
among  the  military  Conservatives  in  the  House,  and  doubt  among  tho 
public,  to  vigorous  and  armed  opposition  amidst  the  former,  and  settled 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  amidst  the  latter.  Need  wo 
doubt  which  will  win  in  the  long  run  ?  We  have  seen  an  even  more 
obstinate  opposition  overcome  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment. 
Twelve  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Otway  was  about  to  divide  the  House, 
the  Secretary  at  War  solemnly  assured  the  wavering  Adullamites  that 
his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Field- Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  had 
informed  him  that  the  Adjutant-General  declared  that,  if  flogging 
were  abolished,  he  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  tho  forces.  This  year  wo  have  seen  a  majority  in  Parliament  wipe 
out  flogging  from  the  list  of  punishments,  and  yet  we  have  not  heard 
that  either  the  Adjutant-General  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  felt 
it  his  duty  to  resign  his  ofiice.  In  spite  of  Horse  Guards  influence, 
— and  it  is  no  secret  how  strongly  that  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  matter, — ^we  do  not  fear  to  adopt  the  simile  used  by  tho 
O'Donoghue,  in  the  first  Irish  debate  of  the  session,  in  speaking  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  describe  the  purchase  system 
as  a  criminal  who  has  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  has 
been  discharged  on  his  own  recognizances,  to  appear  for  punishment 
when  called  for. 

Nevertheless  the  advocates  of  army  reform  must  in  no  way  relax 
their  efforts.  There  is  a  huge  barrier  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
be  broken  down,  and  sturdy  sinews  and  strong  blows  are  needed  for 
the  task.  And  though  the  breach  is  yearly  being  widened,  and  fresh 
hands  are  coming  up  for  the  work,  the  defenders  are  in  possession, 
and  we  know  what  advantage  lies  in  that.  Some  stand  in  the  gap, 
and  fight  like  men ;  others  tiy  to  make  smoke  that  will  obscui^e 
the  vision,  and  hinder  tho  attack.  It  was  remarked  by  General 
Peel  that  a  great  deal  is  said  on  the  subject  of  promotion  by 
purchase  by  persons  who  understand  very  little  about  it ;  and 
the  statement  is  well  founded.  But  wo  should  argue  different 
conclusions  from  the  same  premises.  We  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
those  who  attack  the  system  as  it  stands  would  do  so  without  having 
paid  attention  to  it  beforehand,  whereas  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  those  who  have  never  thought  tho  matter  out  would  object  to 
change.  Indeed,  why  should  they  do  otherwise  ?  The  majority  of 
those  who  wish  things  to  remain  as  they  are  ground  their  preferenlM 
on  the  desire  to  avoid  trouble;  while  those  officers  who  hav» ^ 
chased  their  steps  shrink  from  any  interference,  lest  it  should 
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their  chance  of  getting  boek  iill  tlio  monoy  they  hnve  paid.  Soma 
few  thert'  are  who  baae  tUoir  Coasoi'vatism  on  conviution ;  it  is  Uiuao 
imJy  whom  the  raformiug  pnrty  has  to  fear,  nnd  it  is  to  the  ai'guiuciits 
of  these  thnt  we  would  devote  our  atteuttuit. 

Even  the  strongest  friends  of  the  purchiise  system  must  acknow- 
Ictlfto  that  a  strong  priuKi  fai^iu  case  has  huen  made  out  agunBt  it.  It 
cnnnot  he  denied  that  in  theory,  at  nil  events,  it  is  bad  to  buy  and 
BcU  places  of  honour ;  it  is  inipoasihie  to  soy  that  when  two  meu 
havo  equal  cluims  upun  the  country  for  promotion,  it  is  right  that  the 
junior  should  go  over  tho  head  of  his  senior,  simply  because  he  has 
moro  money  ;  and  the  principle  must  bo  admitted  to  be  vicious 
which  enconmges  risking  the  capital  of  a  whole  family  on  tho  life  of 
II  i^glc  member.  If  these  points  alone  can  be  established,  a  strong 
priniii  facie  easy  is,  we  snbmit,  cleuily  made  out  for  the  abolition  of 
the  purchase  system.  Inasmneh  as  a  eonspicaons  place  in  tho 
Army  List  published  by  nnthority  is  given  lo  a  table  of  the  prices  of 
commissions, — as  the  fact  of  men  purchnsting  over  their  brother- 
officers  is  notorious,  instances  occurring  in  the  "  Gazette  "  every 
■week, — (ind  further,  as  in  tho  event  of  an  officer's  death  from 
any  other  canse  than  wounds  received  on  service,  the  money  ha 
has  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  steps  is  lost  to  his  representativea, 
— these  poitits  would  appear  to  be  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  question.  But  a  new  champion  of  the  purchase  systt'in 
has  arisen,  who  takes  issue  with  its  opponents  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  case.  In  a  pamphlet  on  "Army  Reform" 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  eystem  and  regimental  orgnni- 
eutiou.  Mr.  O'Dowd  donies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  purchaso 
L  the  British  army.  "  The  conventional  appellation  by  which 
the  system  is  known  is  as  damnmg  as  it  ia  undeserved,"  says  Mr. 
0*Dowd.  "  *  Purchase  '  is  no  definition  of  the  role  of  promotion  in 
Her  Mi^esty's  cavalry,  guards,  and  line,  which  is  that  of  seniority 
and  professional  qualification,  tempered  or  nflected  largely  by  an 
lurangement  of  money  deposits."  He  says  that  "this  system,  when 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  one  of  strict  seniority,  in  which,  however, 
in  the  great  minority  of  instances,  the  person  eligible  for  promotion 
by  seniority  and  professional  fitness  most  also  make  a  deposit  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  money,  which  is  religiously  returned  to  him  on  the  sur- 
render of  his  position,  or  to  his  representatives  in  the  event  of  his 
death  through  the  casualties  of  war."  These  are  tho  etateraents 
upon  which  Mr.  O'Dowd  proceeds  to  build  up  a  theory  ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  bring  to  notice  the  fallacies  which  they  contain,  because 
Sir.  O'Dowd  has  ready  to  his  hand  au  uifluential  organ  in  which  to 
ventilate  hie  views  among  all  classes  of  military  iuen,  and  because 
his  pamphlet  was  largely  quoted  from  in  tho  debate  in  PorliameLt, 
while  the  phrase  which  he  prints  in  capital  letters,  and  proposes  to 
Btibfititnto  for  the  familiar  expression  "purchase  system,"  bids  fair  to 
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become  the  war-cry  of  a  party, — namely,  "  a  self-supporting  system 
of  retirement  by  means  of  deposits." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  utterly  deny  that  the  system,  when 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  one  of  strict  seniority,  no  matter  how  the 
expression  be  qualified.  It  is  an  absolutely  essential  feature  of  a 
system  of  strict  seniority  that  every  man  who  enters  shall  be  certain 
of  obtaining  his  promotion  before  any  of  those  below  him^  which  is 
not  the  case  hero.  The  instant  an  officer  fails  to  make  the  ^'  deposit  '* 
of  which  Mr.  O'Dowd  speaks,  his  juniors  pass  over  his  head  one 
after  another,  and  seniority  goes  for  nothing  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senior  of  those  prepared  with  tho 
"  deposit"  jumps  over  the  heads  of  all  above  him  not  prepared  with 
the  money.  It  is  therefore  an  entire  misstatement  to  call  this  a 
system  of  strict  seniority.  Neither  is  it  true  to  say  that  the 
deposit  is  religiously  returned  on  the  surrender  of  the  position, 
for  so  soon  as  an  officer  arrives  within  two  years  of  the  time 
at  which  his  promotion  to  the  hst  of  general  officers  will  take  place, 
he  becomes  unable  to  get  back  his  purchase  money ;  and  when  once  ho 
is  promoted  to  bo  a  major-general,  every  farthing  of  his  ''  deposits  " 
is  gone  for  over  past  possibility  of  recall.  He  may  resign  his  posi- 
tion, but  ho  will  never  see  back  one  shilling  of  his  lost  capital.  So 
that,  in  fact,  the  **  deposits  "  are  only  "  religiously  returned  "  when 
an  officer  decides  on  quitting  the  service  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  making  it  permanently  a  profession. 
Then,  as  to  the  return  of  the  monc}'  to  the  representatives  ''  in  the 
event  of  death  through  tho  casualties  of  war,"  this  expression  is 
deliberately  calculated  to  mislead ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  an 
officer's  death  by  wounds  received  in  action  that  his  surviving  rela- 
tives receive  back  tho  ^'  deposits,"  and  then  only  if  by  his  death 
they  have  been  ''  deprived  of  their  moans  of  support."  Yet  it  is 
proverbial  that  deaths  through  wounds  received  in  action  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  casualties  of  war,  as  compai*ed  with  the  deaths 
from  exposure  and  dimate ;  while,  again,  the  casualties  of  war  are  them- 
selves but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  tho  casualties  caused  by  disease  and 
bad  climate  in  peace.  Another  point  which  the  pamphleteer  totally 
ignores  is,  that  the  sum  returned  to  the  relatives  in  the  event  of  death 
in  battle  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  '*  deposits  "  actually  made ;  for  only 
tho  regulation  price  of  the  deceased  officer's  commissions  is  returned, 
while  the  price  actually  paid  for  them  varies  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  exoess  of  the  regulation  price. 

The  fact  that  such  loose  assertions  as  these,  devoid  of  foondaiioii 
in  fact,  are  taken  as  the  groundwork  for  a  superstructure  under  whose 
shelter  the  defenders  of  the  purchase  system  gather  in  admiration, 
ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  show  the  weakness  of  tho  oaose ;  but 
even  this  zealous  advocate  of  the  '*  deposit"  system  suggests  tbiiii. 
might  be   improved.     To  begin  wiUi,  he  thinks  parchase  ■hwiMIt 
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siop  after  the  rank  of  captain ;  for  that  the  important  post  of  field- 
officer,  involving  the  efficiency,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  hnndreds, 
ought  not  to  be  so  obtained,  although  purchase  does  very  well  up  to- 
the  rank  of  captain.     Of  course  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  needs  small  power  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degree.     If  it  is  desirable  that  the  promotion  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
should  not  be  obtainable  by  purchase,  the  reason  must  be  that  pur- 
chase is  a  bad  method  of  appointment ;  and  if  it  is  bad  in  one  cade, 
it  must  be  bad  in  all,  though  the  evil  effects  may  be  less  in  degree. 
For  hundreds  read  scores ;  and  the  captain's  fitness  for  his  post  in- 
volves the  efficiency,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  his  men  to  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  some  extent  as  the  field-officer's.     And  here  again 
another  fallacy  is  introduced.     Of  course,  says  the  pamphleteer, 
promotion  from  subaltern's  to  captain's  rank  must  be  always  an  afiair 
of  seniority ;  and  '*  where  there  is  seniority  there  must  be  purchase 
of   some  kind ;    and  if  there  be  purchase,  it  is  better  to  have  ^it 
policied  by  the  State,"  and  so  on.     We  distinctly  deny  that  purchase 
must  accompany  seniority.    The  Royal  Artillery,  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
and  the  Boyal  Marines  have  no  purchase  of  any  kind  whatever, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  they  have  promotion  purely  by  seniority.     The 
statement  affords  another  example  of  those  loose  and  erroneous  asser- 
tions which  pass  current  with  people  who  will  not  examine  for  them- 
selves, but  which  only  need  to  be  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  fact, 
to  be  proved  utterly  worthless.     It  is,  however,  a  very  favourite  argu- 
ment among  the  lovers  of  purchase.     They  point  to  the  Indian  army, 
before  its  amalgamation  with  the  Boyal  army,  and  say,  '^  These  men 
were  obliged  to  introduce  a  sort  of  purchase  system  among  them- 
selves, in  order  to  quicken  promotion,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
thing  done  wherever  there  is  pure  seniority."     Now  we  are  no  advo- 
cates of  the  Indian  bonus  system.     It  was  a  wretched  failure  as  far 
as  accelerating  promotion  went.     There  were  plenty  of  subalterns 
with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years'  service  in  the  Indian  army  when- 
the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  they  had  been  paying  heavily  for  steps 
throughout  their  service.  But  even  this  plan  had  not  the  gross  faults  of 
the  purchase  system.     There  was  no  putting  the  man  who  had  money 
over  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  not ;  and  the  subscriptions  to  the 
fund  were  paid  by  all  alike  fiom  a  professional  income  which  enabled 
them,  in  those  days,  before  India  became  so  expensive  as  it  is  now, 
to  afford  to  lay  by  something  towards  a  future  retirement.     The  East 
India  Company  never  made  this  fund  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  pen- 
sion its  officers  after  a  fair  term  of  service.     If  they  chose  to  make 
up  a  purse  among  them  to  supplement  the  retiring  pension  given  by 
the  Company,  well  and  good ;  but  it  was  not  considered  necessar}',  as 
in  the  Boyal  army,  that  an  officer,  after  thirty  years*  service,  should 
forfeit  either  his  claim  to  pension  from  the  State,  or  his  claim  to  the 
return  of  the  *'  deposits  "  he  has  made  during  his  service.    Whea  aa. 
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Indian  officer  retired  on  fall  pay,  he  received  from  bis  regimental 
retiring  fund  the  sum  to  which  he  was  entitled.  When  an  officer 
under  the  purchase  system  retires  upon  full  pay,  he  loses  every 
shilling  of  his  purchase  money.     It  is  confiscated  by  the  State. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Trevelyan*s  motion  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  staunch  bigots,  who  will 
have  no  change,  who  cling  to  the  system  under  which,  and  in  spite  of 
which,  England's  army  has  done  so  well  for  two  centuries  ;  and  the 
half-hearted  negotiators  who  ask  for  a  compromise,  and  are  willing  to 
see  alterations  made,  but  not  lo  see  the  whole  system  destroyed. 
These  last  find  their  representatives  in  Mr.  O'Dowd  in  the  press,  and 
Captain  Vivian  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  embarked  in  the 
same  boat,  and  sail  under  the  same  colours.  Their  proposition  is 
this,  as  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
regimental  commissioned  ranks  to  three,  viz  :  lieutenant- colonel, 
captain,  and  lieutenant,  and  to  abolish  purchase  above  the  rank  of 
captain.  Thus  there  would  be  only  two  purchasable  steps,  the 
first  commission  and  the  promotion  to  a  company  ;  and  instead  of 
finding  four  barriers  in  his  way  to  command  a  regiment,  at  his  pro- 
motion successively  to  a  lieutenancy,  company,  majority,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, the  non-purchasing  officer,  once  appointed,  would 
only  have  one  purchase  promotion  before  him.  It  was  very  generally 
believed  that  this  suggestion,  in  a  modified  form,  would  be  adopted 
by  the  Government ;  but  whatever  intentions  may  have  been  in  Sir 
John  Pakington's  mind  when  he  came  down  to  the  House,  the  tone 
of  the  debate  and  the  evident  unwillingness  evinced  to  authorise 
expenditure  enabled  him  to  go  with  the  ruck,  and  save  his  pocket  at 
the  expense  of  his  conscience.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  altogether 
sorry  that  this  scheme  died  a  natural  death ;  for  though  it  had  merits 
of  no  mean  order,  it  could  only  have  been  r  temporary  reform.  If 
once  the  abolition  of  purchase  above  the  rank  of  captain  had  con- 
denmed  the  system,  purchase  must  before  long  have  gone  altogether, 
xmd  then  an  entirely  fresh  arrangement  would  have  been  required. 
As  it  is,  the  system  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  its  entire  re- 
moval with  one  and  the  same  stroke  will  probably  be  far  the  most 
satisfactory  course.  For  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  matter, 
the  more  distinctly  do  we  see  that  the  purchase  system  must  be  cut 
out  root  and  branch,  for  that  its  existence  interferes  materially  with 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  army. 

The  charges  which  are  brought  against  the  purchase  system  are 
direct  and  indirect.  It  is  charged  with  being  in  itself  necessarily  evil, 
inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  office  cannot  but  be  a  national  sin.  It  is 
accused  of  bearing  hardly  on  the  purchasing  officers,  who  sink  latgt 
sums  of  money  on  the  risk  of  their  life,  obtaining  in  their  pay  ttl^ 
or  no  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  so  tha;^ 
ifotoally  give  their  sendees  to  the  State  for  nothing,  only  lil 
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li.icl;  their  principal  on  leaving  the  army;  ivhorcas  in  any  other  pro- 
fosaion  iu  the  world  they  would  have  cither  the  iuterest  of  their 
capital  as  an  addition  to  their  Inoome  daring  their  service,  or  the 
aecumaliited  iutereet  as  an  addition  to  their  capital  on  retiring,  together 
with  a  peneion  from  the  State.  It  is  accnsed  of  bearing  hardly  also  on 
the  Boii-pnrcbftsing  officera,  who  are  passod  over  simply  because  they 
httvo  no  money,  and  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  These  ore  the 
direct  chfti'gcs  against  the  system  ;  but,  important  as  tJiey  arc,  they 
are  small  in  eoniparison  to  the  indirect  charges.  It  is  accused  at 
introducing  a  spii-it  of  dishonest  traffic  among  our  oflicers,  of  excluding 
nuiuy  ablu  men  from  high  positions,  and  of  promoting  men  who  are 
not  efficient ;  of  closing  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  to  those  who 
hnve  merit  without  money  ;  of  effectually  preventing  promotion  from 
the  ranks  to  any  extent,  iknd  thus, — and  this  is,  toonrmiitd,  the  climax 
of  the  evil, — keeping  up  the  shameful  system  uf  recruiting,  which 
IB  a  foul  stain  upon  our  national  'honour.  To  this  the  defendants 
reply  that  the  army  is  w'ell  officered  and  well  muntiod,  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  change  of  system.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  epigrnmmatic  terseness,  describing  the  army  as 
officered  from  the  froth  and  manned  from  the  dregs  of  society; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Conservative  military  members  appeal- 
ing to  tho  doodd  performed  by  Eu^'lish  eoldicrti,  and  the  victories 
achieved  by  English  arms,  as  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  as 
it  exists. 

Tho  whole  issue  lies  in  this.  Is  tho  army  to  bo  a  profession  or 
not  ?  Are  the  officers  to  enter  it  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  pur- 
Bnit  of  their  lives,  and  devoting  their  entire  energies  to  mihtary 
service  ;  or  are  they  to  enter  for  a  brief  space  as  a  pastime,  and  there- 
fore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  to  look  seriously  npon  their  duties  ? 
Are  the  ranks  to  be  filled  by  men  who  seek  the  army  voluntarily,  with 
(heir  eyes  open,  as  a  good  profession, — in  which  case  the  highest 
punishment  would  bo  dismissal  from  the  service, — or  are  we  to  btut 
traps  with  money  and  drink  for  the  scapegraces  of  large  towns, — for 
even  these  will  not  come  volunt<arily, — and  force  them  to  remain  and  do 
their  dnty  in  the  eervice  by  means  of  a  severe  penal  code  ?  To  our 
mind,  the  ijuesfiim  admits  of  only  one  answer.  If  it  were  tho  case 
that  the  only  duties  of  a.  soldier  or  an  officer  were  to  fight  the  enemy. 
wo  might  say  let  matters  remain  as  they  are.  However  low  ouo 
descends  in  the  social  scale,  there  will  always  bo  found  there  plenty  of 
good  pluck  and  couruKe.  Hot  the  duties  of  war  are  rare  and  far 
lietweeo,  and  tho  dnlics  of  peace  are  constant,  and  ever  at  hand. 
The  army  which  is  best  constitnted  ami  organised  for  a  time  of  peace 
will  also  behave  best  in  time  of  war,  and  during  peace  it  will  be  a 
blessiug  iniitead  of  a  corse  to  the  nation.  As  matters  stand,  we  tak« 
any  mim  into  tho  raukg  without  knowledge  of  his  previous  career ; 
we  angle  for  men  with  boauty ;  we  pay  reccuitlng  sei'geaats  levy 
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money,  and  crimps  **  bringing  "  money  to  get  us  men,  concerning  whom 
wo  make  no  inquiry,  except  as  to  their  physical  fitness  to  be  food  for 
powder.  In  these  days  we  do  make  some  effort  to  humanise  them 
when  once  they  are  caught ;  but,  assuming  that  they  will  be,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  a  large  number  will  be  bad  characters,  we  fence  them 
in  with  restrictions,  and  create  a  code  of  laws  which  are  purely  arti- 
ficial, but  whose  infraction  is  severely  punished.  It  is  assumed  that 
they  must  be  kept  in  order  with  the  strong  hand,  and  the  sti-ong  hand 
is  held  over  them.  Brought  into  the  army  by  the  promise  of  a  life  of 
freedom,  what  wonder  that  they  desert  in  thousands  ?  And  then  they 
are  advertised  in  the  ''Hue  and  Cry,"  and  a  price  is  put  upon  them. 
Captured,  they  are  brought  in  handcuffs  to  the  regiment  from  which 
they  have  deserted,  tried,  imprisoned,  and  restored  to  duty,  but  with 
a  bad  name.  The  screw  is  put  on  harder  than  ever,  and  there  is  a 
second  desertion,  and  another  recapture ;  and  so  on,  till  the  end  comes 
in  an  ignominious  dismissiU,  coupled  with  the  marking  of  the  breast  with 
the  letters  of  shame,  and  yet  hailed  with  delight  by  the  unwilling  soldier. 
These  bad  bargains  cost  the  State  no  small  sum.  The  heavy  votes  for 
military  law,  prisons,  and  police, — the  large  sums  of  bounty  money, 
levy  money,  bringing  money, — the  huge  expenditure  on  hospital  and 
medical  attendance  caused  by  misconduct, — the  loss  of  service  during 
desertion  and  imprisonment, — might  all  be  either  removed  or  gi'catly 
diminished  by  the  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  army  should 
be  made  so  desirable  a  profession  as  to  render  dismissal  the  highest 
possible  punishment.  When  this  is  acknowledged,  and  the  army  is 
sought  after  eagerly  by  the  youth  of  the  country,  a  test  of  character 
may  be  applied  before  admission,  and  the  bad  men,  who  are  the  cause 
of  the  penal  system  now  in  vogue,  kept  out  of  the  ranks.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  mere  raising  of  pay  will  never 
suffice.  It  might  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  good  private  soldiers ; 
but  if  we  are  to  have  good  non-commissioned  officers,  on  whom  so 
much  of  our  discipline  depends,  a  better  class  of  men  must  be  induced 
to  join.  The  complaint  is  universal  throughout  the  army  at  the 
present  time  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  good  men  to  promote. 
How  are  such  men  to  be  brought  into  the  army  as  we  require  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  must  touch  on  one  other  point, 
— ^the  question  of  length  of  service.  It  is  verj''  generally  admitted 
that  the  service  would  be  far  more  popular  if  enlistments  were  for  a 
shorter  period ;  and  probably  most  officers  will  admit  that  they  would 
rather  command  young  soldiers  of  less  than  ten  yeai's*  service  than 
old  soldiers  of  more  than  twelve  years.  But  if  it  is  to  become  a 
matter  of  course  that  after  a  short  period  of  service  there  must  follow 
removal  from  the  army,  it  ceases  to  be  a  profession,  and  few  men 
would  be  so  unwise  as  to  sacrifice  tbo  best  yeaxB  of  their  youth  to  m 
career  which  holds  out  no  promise  for  the  future.    In  an  aitiide.^. 
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which  wo  pubUshed  in  Febmary  last,  we  discnssed  the  relative  merits 
of  young  soldiers  and  old  soldiers,  and  quoted  the  very  pertinent 
remarks  of  General  Trochu  on  this  subject.  Since  that  time  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  Army  Organisation  has  been  published  by 
Major  Leahy,  of  the  Bo3ral  Engineers,  in  which  he  clearly  shows  the 
great  expense  thrown  upon  the  country  by  the  re-engagement  of  old 
soldiers ;  and  puts  very  plainly  before  his  readers  that  we  might  have 
80,000  young  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  and  80,000  old  soldiers  in  an 
army  of  reserve,  for  the  same  cost  as  is  entailed  by  the  80,000 
old  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  The  advantages  to  a  nation  of  keeping 
men  only  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  ranks,  and  then  pass- 
ing them  to  a  reserve,  Buppl3dng  their,  places  with  fresh  troops, 
are  so  obvious,  that*  there  is  small  doubt  but  we  shall  before  long 
see  this  system  introduced.  Under  such  a  system  there  would 
never  be  any  lack  of  privates;  but  how  about  the  non-com- 
missioned officers?  Would  really  good  men  enlist  if,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  or  so,  they  must  leave  the  service  ?  The  ordinary 
working  man  would  reap  decided  advantage  from  a  seven  years* 
service,  with  its  opportunities  of  education  and  travel,  and  the  subse- 
quent pension  or  retaining  fee  for  service  in  the  reserve  ;  but  this 
would  not  meet  the  case  of  the  better  educated  classes  who  aspire  to 
something  higher.  To  them  the  army  must  bo  made  a  profession, 
and  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  opening  the  higher  posts  to  merit, 
even  though  it  be  shown  in  the  ranks,  which  are  now  looked  on  as 
the  one  place  from  which  a  commission  is  never  to  be  obtained. 

On  this  point  we  are  undoubtedly  at  issue  with  the  majority  of 
officers  in  the  British  army,  who  would  have  no  promotion  from  the 
ranks ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  are  at  issue  with  the  majority  of  non- 
commissioned officers  as  well,  for,  with  their  experience  of  matters  as 
now  constituted,  they  have  no  wish  to  be  promoted.  They  have  learned 
to  look  upon  promotion  to  a  commission,  unless  it  be  to  a  non-com- 
batant post,  a  quart  crmastership  or  a  pay  mastership,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  as  a  positive  misfortune.  And  why?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  they  find  themselves  nearly  ruined.  They  are  launched 
into  a  position  where  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  twice  or  three  times 
the  income,  and  where  their  poverty  prevents  them  from  taking  their 
share  in  the  customary  expenses  of  the  officers.  For  this  they  are 
looked  down' upon,  and  they  find  themselves  "without  society.  No 
longer  able  to  associate  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  were 
so  lately  their  friends,  tabooed  by  the  officers  among  whom  their  lot 
is  now  cast,  they  are  isolated  and  unhappy.  Their  habits,  too,  unfit 
them  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  society  of  the  officers,  for  the  class 
from  which  they  spring  is  other  than  that  to  which  they  are  raised. 
Hence,  in  most  cases,  married  men  are  chosen  for  promotion ;  be- 
cause, being  married,  they  will  not  live  at  the  mess  and  become  wet 
blankets  to  their  brother-officers  of  superior  breeding.      ThuSi  as 
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able  career,  and  to  the  companionship  of  a  snperior  class,  instead  of 
an  enforced  association  with  reprobates.  Once  begin  to  raise  the  tone, 
and  the  character  test  may  soon  be  applied.  Even  as  it  is,  the  black 
sheep  are  the  exception  in  the  service ;  under  the  system  proposed, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  place  for  them  in  the  ranks.  But  when- 
ever this  opening  is  made,  whenever  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
army  are  opened  to  merit  in  the  non-commissioned  ranks,  at  the  same 
time  two  existing  abuses  must  be  abolished, — ^public-house  recruiting, 
with  its  train  of  levy  money  and  bringing  money,  and  the  purchase 
of  either  first  appointments  or  promotion.  The  recruiting  system 
must  be  changed,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  depraved  characters 
troubling  the  service  with  their  presence ;  the  purchase  must  be 
abolished,  to  give  the  poor  men  who  rise  from  the  ranks  an  equal 
chance  with  those  who  obtain  their  appointments  by  other  means. 

But  then,  say  the  advocates  of  purchase,  if  you  abolish  this  system 
of  promotion  by  a  combination  of  seniority  and  cash,  what  can  you 
substitute  for  it  ?  If  you  fall  back  on  pure  seniority,  the  result  will 
be  simple  stagnation,  as  we  have  seen  on  former  occasions,  and  as  we 
shall  very  soon  see  again  in  the  non-purchase  corps, — the  Artillery, 
Engineers,  and  Marines.  If  you  fall  back  on  selection,  you  will  open 
the  door  to  the  very  grossest  jobbery,  and  interest  will  overrule 
seniority  and  merit  together.  Your  proposed  remedies,  they  say, 
are  worse  than  the  disease.  To  this  we  hltve  a  ready  answer.  The 
rate  at  which  promotion  shall  go  on  lies  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State.  To  make  the  promotion  as  rapid  as  desirable  is  a  mere 
question  of  providing  proper  retiring  allowances ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  money.  The  seniority  corps  have  faUen  into  a 
wretched  state  of  stagnation,  only  because  there  is  a  complete  want  of 
any  proper  system  of  retirement.  In  the  words  of  the  report  drawn 
up  by  the  Select  Committee  of  last  year,  the  present  '*  combination  of 
contrivances  is  unsatisfactory,  complicated,  uncertain  in  its  opera- 
tions, based  upon  no  clear  principle,  and  inadequate  for  its  purpose ; " 
and  the  principles  which  should  govern  a  proper  system  of  retirement 
are  laid  down  by  the  committee  as  a  limit  of  age  for  compulsory 
retirement  from  active  duties,  a  graduated  rate  of  retired  pay,  which 
every  officer  should  be  entitled  to  claim  after  a  given  number  of 
years'  service,  and  facilities  for  compounding  the  retired  pay  of 
officers  for  a  sum  of  money  down.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  com- 
mittee that  went  more  carefully  into  its  work  than  this.  Including 
men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  men  in  office  and  men  out  of 
office,  men  famous  as  army  reformers,  such  as  Major  O'Reilly,  Mr. 
Otway,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  men  notable  as  rigid  Conserva- 
tives, as  Colonel  Percy  Herbert  and  Colonel  North, — ^including  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  of  the  Liberal  Government,  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  and  having  Mr.  Childers,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  as  its  chairman,  its  recommendations  were  not 
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likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  nndne  expenditure  of  public  money.  Yet 
Sir  John  Fakington  has  overruled  the  scheme  which,  after  mature 
dehberation  and  consultation  with  the  Controller  and  Actuary  of  the 
National  Debt  Office,  that  committee  brought  forward ;  and  a  scheme 
of  his  own,  concocted  in  a  hole  and  comer  of  the  War  Office, 
is  to  be  introduced,  instead  of  this,  which  had  given  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  regiments  concerned,  and  to  the  country,  so  far  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  press  was  unanimous  in  its  favour. 
Thus  this  vitally  important  question  has  already  been  shelved  for  a 
year,  and  is  still  unsettled.  Had  the  committee's  plan  been  adopted, 
it  would  now  have  been  in  full  operation,  its  working  would  have 
been  seen,  and  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  of  judging 
what  retirement  scheme  would  answer,  when  the  State  takes  up  its 
proper  duties  of  providing  pensions  for  the  officers  of  the  line  who 
have  gi'own  grey  in  its  service.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  scheme,  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  line, 
would  answer  every  purpose  in  making  promotion  sufficiently  rapid. 

Then,  as  regards  selection,  although  instances  of  interest  overriding 
all  other  claims  would  probably  occur,  they  would  be  shown  up  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  a  course  of  unfair  dealing  could  never 
be  persevered  in.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  commands  or  full 
colonelcies  of  regiments.  There  w^as  a  time  when  they  were  grossly 
jobbed;  now  the  selections  give  universal  satisfaction.  With  the 
press  actively  on  the  look  out  to  detect  and  expose  undue  favouritism, 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  make  bad  selections,  either  by 
choosing  unfit  men  or  passing  over  those  who  are  fit.  Besides,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  selection  for  commands  of  regi- 
ments ;  only  it  has  been  hampered  and  crushed  by  the  purchase 
system.  A  single  instance  given  by  Sir  Duncan  Macdougall,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Purchase  of  1857, 
will  suffice  to  show  this.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  85th,  who  was 
**  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fellows  in  the  army,  and  through 
everything  during  the  Peninsular  war,"  was  purchased  over  for  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  by  an  officer  brought  &om  another  regiment. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  that  it  was  very  hard  upon  him ;  and  a 
disagreeable  affair  occurring  not  long  afterwards  in  another  regiment, 
tind  it  being  necessary  to  give  the  command  to  some  energetic  and 
determined  man,  the  Duke  selected  Major  Ferguson  from  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  army  for  the  command. 

The  rest  of  the  story  had  better  be  told  in  Sir  Duncan  Macdongall's 
own  words.  '^  A  very  singular  thing  was  this,  and  it  shows  how 
much  depends  upon  chance  in  purchase.  If  I  had  come  off  picquet 
at  Bayonue  five  minutes  later  than  I  did  one  day.  Major  Ferguson 

never  would  have  had  the  command  of  the regiment,  and  ^ir 

George  Brown  probably  never  would  have  been  &4jutant-geii6al4ii 
the  Horse  Gnards,  nor  second  in  command  in  the  Crimea ;  and  Om 
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circnmBtaiices  were  these : — ^I  was  morobing  from  picqnet  at  Bayoime. 
I  passed  the  tent  of  M^or  Ferguson,  and  he  said,  ^  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.'  I  halted  the  picqnet.  *  Here/  said  he, '  is  a  letter  I  have 
leeaived  from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.'    It  was  offering  him  the  eom- 

mand  of  the regiment  by  porchase.     I  said,  '  I  am  very  glad  to 

hear  it ;'  and  he  said,  '  But  I  cannot  purchase,  and  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  refuse.'  I  took  the  letter  and  tore  it  op,  and  I  said, '  Write 
immediately,  and  say  that  you  will  purchase.'  He  said,  '  I  cannot : 
I  have  only  so  much.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  *  that  is  quite  enough.  Brown 
is  the  senior  captain,  and  he  shall  give  so  much ;  Lieutenant  Wilkin- 
son shall  give  so  much,  and  so  on ;  I  know  that  Gubbins  will  give 
JS200  to  become  senior  captain.'  I  was  the  fourth  captain,  and  I 
said,  <  I  will  give  £100.'  He  wrote  the  letter,  and  got  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy.  Captain  Brown  was  then  away,  and  when  he  came  up  he 
found  that  we  had  arranged  all  about  the  purchase.  But  Lord  Wel- 
lington would  have  been  obliged  to  look  out  for  another  officer  in 
consequence  of  M^'or  Ferguson  not  being  able  to  purchase ;  my 
coming  off  pioquet  five  minutes  later  would  have  prevented  it,  but  in 
consequence  of  this  it  was  all  arranged."  Thus,  if  his  brother- 
officers  had  not  made  up  a  purse  to  enable  M^jor  Ferguson  to  pur- 
chase, the  Duke  of  Wellington's  selection  would  have  gone  for 
nothing,  the regiment  would  not  have  had  the  efficient  com- 
manding officer  they  required,  and  the  public  would  have  been 
losers.  It  is  worth  the  notice  of  our  non-military  readers  that  the 
increase  of  pay  from  a  majority  to  a  lieutenant- colonelcy,  a  step  the 
regulation  price  of  which  is  Jgl,800,  is  one  shilling  a  day,  or  less  than 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  sunk; 

This  is  a  specimen  of  selection  hampered  by  purchase.  Now  who 
are  the  men  that  object  so  much  to  a  system  of  selection  ?  As  Mr. 
Trevelyan  pointed  out,  the  veiy  ones  who  are  always  so  angry 
with  civilians  presuming  to  say  anything  against  the  Horse  Guards. 
But  in  truth  the  system  of  selection  would  be  more  a  name  than  a 
reality.  Seniority  would  be  the  rule  by  which  men  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  commands,  except  where  there  was  either  notorious 
uu^tness  on  the  part  of  the  senior,  or  striking  and  exemplary  claims 
on  the  part  of  a  comparatively  junior  officer.  In  the  Artillery,  for 
example,  where  regimental  promotion  goes  strictly  and  purely  by 
seniority,  the  higher  commands,  such  as  districts  and  brigades,  are 
^ivcn  by  selection  ;  and  we  do  not  hear  of  perpetual  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  being  in  existence.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  principle  of  selection,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  would  really  be  very  limited ;  while  the  jobbery 
which  would  arise  from  it  has  been  unduly  magnified  into  a  gigantic 
bugbear. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  purchase  system,  interwoven,  indeed, 
with  every  part  of  our  military  scheme,  is  the  question  of  education. 
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One-third  of  the  commissions  being  given  to  non-commissioned  officers. 
Sir  Charles  Trevclyan  proposes  to  obtain  two- thirds  of  the  remaining 
officers  by  a  combination  of  nomination  and  competition,  followed  by 
a  coarse  of  training  at  a  military  college.  He  proposes  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  keep  a  list,  as  now,  on  which  the  names 
of  those  candidates  of  whose  antecedents  he  is  satisfied  should  be 
inscribed,  and  that  these  should  then  be  subjected  to  an  examination, 
not  in  special  subjects,  but  in  their  general  education,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  material  for  the  service  which  a  liberal  general  education  can 
bestow  ;  and  that  the  selected  candidates  should  go  through  a  course 
of  professional  training  at  a  military  college,  which  would  instruct 
them  in  military  science  and  a  soldier's  duties,  at  the  same  time 
testing  their  moral  fitness  for  a  commission.  No  bettor  course  could 
be  adopted,  provided  the  age  of  entrance  be  not  brought  too  low, 
provided  the  examination  be  such  as  really  to  test  the  whole  work  of 
the  candidate's  school- career,  and  to  defeat  the  abominable  system  of 
cramming  which  is  ruining  half  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  provided  a  better  tone  be  introduced  than  now  exists  at 
Sandhurst. 

The  question  of  ago  is  of  vital  impoiiance.  It  is  the  taking  a  boy 
away  from  school,  before  he  has  obtained  any  liberal  education,  that 
is  so  fatal  to  all  honest,  independent  thought.  Before  his  mind  is 
formed,  his  energies  are  all  forced  into  one  groove,  and  he  is  trained 
to  view  things  only  in  one  light.  Sent  to  Sandhui-st  at  sixteen,  a 
boy  learns  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  the  college  and  of  the  regiment 
into  which  he  afterwards  is  turned  as  his  gospel  and  his  creed.  They 
must  be  right.  '  It  is  treason  to  think  otherwise.  Take  the  purchase 
sj'stem  for  an  instance.  Lord  Clyde  said  before  the  Commission  of 
1857,  **  I  have  not  thought  out  the  question.  I  found  the  system  of 
purchase  established  when  I  entered  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  ;  I  am  now 
in  my  63rd  year.  I  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Vimiera  and 
Corunna,  and  on  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  came  home  again 
before  I  was  sixteen,  and  finding  that,  and  living  always  with  troops 
under  the  system  that  has  gone  on,  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  it  until 
now,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  out."  But  when  he  did  think  it  out. 
he  strongly  condemned  the  system.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of 
this  bigotrj',  on  the  part  of  military  men,  to  the  creed  in  which  they 
are  brought  up  can  bo  found  than  in  the  fact  that  one  officer  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  that  he  had  been  purchased  over 
eighteen  times,  and  had  been  eighteen  years  getting  his  company,  but 
was  now,  nevertheless,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system.  Few  men 
have  tliought  over  the  question  of  professional  education  more  care- 
fully than  Lord  Macaulay  ;  few  men  approached  the  question  with  a 
more  powertul  intellect ;  and  he  writes,  in  speaking  of  education  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  *'  Men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  om^  ' 
two  and  twenty,  in  studies  which  have  no  immediate  conneeti 
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the  business  of  any  profession,  and  of  whicli  the  effect  is  merely  to 
open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally  be  found, 
in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men  who  have,  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  ol 
their  calling.*'  But  the  majority  of  officers  of  high  standing,  or  of  more 
than  ten  years'  service  in  the  army,  will  be  found  crying  out  against 
giving  commissions  at  a  later  age  than  seventeen  or  eighteen.  They 
say  that  discipline  cannot  be  taught,  that  the  officers  are  not  pliant 
enough,  after  that  age.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  system  of  discipline 
is  good,  it  will  commend  itself  more  thoroughly  to  them  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  appreciate  its  value,  than  when  they  are  mere  boys, 
and  look  upon  all  discipline  as  a  bore.  But  most  fortunately,  just 
as  the  tide  of  prejudice  was  sweeping  backwards,  and  the  age  of 
entrance  to  the  millitary  colleges  was  to  be  reduced.  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil  stepped  forward  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Government  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  whole  system  of  military  education.  He  has  done  good 
service  to  the  country  and  the  army,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
sincere  army-reformers. 

We  are  a  strange  people  in  our  dealings  with  military  matters.  We 
spend  more  money  per  man  on  our  troops  than  any  other  army  in 
the  world,  nearly  twice  as  much,  or  more  than  twice  as  much,  as 
some ;  yet  we  have  to  tout  in  public-houses  for  recruits,  and  we  have 
an  almost  universal  discontent  on  all  sides.  Much  is  due  to  our  wretched 
double  military  government,  with  two  conflicting  interests  perpetually 
hauling  against  each  other, — much  to  the  weakness  and  truckling  to 
popularity  or  private  interestrVf  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War.  It  is  a  hard  task  for  those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  army 
at  heart,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  with  all  their  might  for  its  im- 
provement. They  may  seem  to  fail,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  seems  to  have 
failed,  for  a  time ;  but  truth  and  honesty  will  win  in  the  end ;  and  if 
failures  seem  to  be  often  repeated,  we  would  ask  them  to  learn  from 
that  noble-hearted  prelate,  Archbishop  Whately,  how  never  to  fail. 
"  Some  consider  me,"  he  wrote,  "  as  very  sanguine,  because  I  always 
attempt  whatever  has  even  a  slight  prospect  of  success,  and  am  never 
disheartened  by  failure.  But  the  fact  is,  I  never  do  fail ;  for  my 
orders  are,  not  to  conquer,  but  only  to  fight ;  and  whenever  I  do 
happen  to  conquer  also,  that  is  so  much  over,  and  above." 


VOL.  n.  H  H 


WOLVES  AND  WOLF-HUlSmNG  IN  FRANCE, 


Bbitish  sportsmen  mnst  often  eii\y  Franco  the  possession  of  the 
wolf.  Indeed,  an  undergraduate  of  Dublin,  being  called  on  to 
enumerate  the  most  regretable  events  in  Irish  history,  commenced 
his  list  with  that  of  the  extermination  of  the  last  wolf  in  1710.  No 
brute  in  Europe  is  better  adapted  than  the  wolf  for  being  run  to 
death,  and  none  affords  the  huntsman  a  better  a^ogy  for  hunting. 
A  bear  hunt  is  most  frequently  a  duel  or  an  assassination.  The  stag, 
the  roe-buck,  and  eyen  the  wild  boar,  are  inofffensive  when  unmo- 
lested ;  the  fox  and  the  badger  are  too  small  to  be  personally  dan- 
gerous, but  the  wolf  is  at  once  a  foe  to  be  respected  for  his  teeth, 
a  brigand  accountable  for  a  life  of  rapine,  and  a  test  of  strength  and 
mettle  for  the  fleetest  dogs.  By  the  term  dogs  must,  however,  be 
understood  the  ordinary  pack,  for  the  greyhound  is  often  able  to 
attain  the  wolf  on  sight,  and  in  such  case  he  invariably  mars  the 
sport.  In  the  Aube  a  couple  or  two  of  greyhounds  usually  accom- 
pany the  meute  both  in  boar  and  wolf  hunting ;  the  consequence  is 
that  most  frequently,  when  the  game  takes  the  open  country,  the 
greyhounds  follow  the  wolf  on  sight,  and  either  seize  it  at  once,  or 
so  impede  its  pace  as  to  enable  the  pack  to  arrive  and  finish  the  hunt 
abruptly.  In  some  cases  the  chances  of  an  exciting  run  are  further 
diminished  by  the  admission  of  rifles,  and  it  too  often  happens  that  a 
solitary  wolf,  the  sole  hope  of  the  meet,  is  shot  dead  in  the  cover 
before  the  dogs  give  tongue,  leaving  the  huntsmen  to  disperse  for 
lack  of  game,  or  to  go  in  for  foxes.  Still,  occasionally,  in  spite  of 
guns  and  greyhounds,  a  fair  run  takes  place,  and  in  such  case  the 
sport,  for  heat  and  spirit,  is  all  the  most  ardent  huntsman  can  desire  ; 
the  wolf  bursts  unexpectedly  from  the  cover,  and  straining  for  some 
distant  point  in  possibly  another  department,  boonds  straight  ahead 
flffough  all  kinds  of  country,  and  leads  the  hounds  a  chase  which 
often  ends  in  their  exhaustion  and  diseomflture*  But  the  wolf  is  £ar 
less  often  the  object  of  a  royal  hunt  than  of  a  popular  battue.  His 
destruction  is  sought  by  persons  whose  sole  aim  is  to  destroy  him, 
and  the  means  least  likely  to  fail  are  those  adopted  for  the  purpose  ; 
his  retreat  is  surrounded  by  the  peasants  and  villagers  of  the  locality, 
and  sometimes  by  the  united  populations  of  two  or  three  cantons. 
All  sorts  of  weapons  are  called  into  use ;  old  musquets,  horse-pistols, 
bayonets,  swords,  bludgeons,  and  above  all,  pitchforks.  Dogs  of  eve^*** 
description  join  the  hunt,  from  the  huge  farm  watch-dog  to  the 
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mon  Tillage  enr.  A  eirde  is  thdxi  formed  round  the  thiekeiy  and 
when  the  nftture  of  the  gronnd  and  the  niunber  of  personB  permit, 
the  ring  tightens  gradually  till  the  assistants  are  ahle  to  join  hands. 
A  second  circle  is  then  formed  outside,  composed  of  strong  nets 
suspended  across  the  runs  and  issues,  and  in  order  to  scare  the  wolf 
from  attempting  to  pass  elsewhere,  the  men  hang  up  their  caps  and 
hlouses  in  the  ioteryening  spaces.  Up  to  this  moment  everj^thing  is 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  precaution  and  the  least  noise  possihley 
hut  no  sooner  are  the  arrangements  complete  than  the  dogs  are  let 
loose,  and  the  men  hegin  shouting  and  hallooing  and  thrashing  the 
foliage  with  long  sticks.  Presently  the  dogs  grow  furious.  Their  in- 
stinctive aversion  for  the  wolf  hecomes  redouhledhy  the  consciousness 
of  his  presence,  and  when  excited  from  time  to  time  with  a  heavy 
scent,  they  howl  and  gnash  with  a  sort  of  frenzy.  This  excitement 
of  the  dogs  soon  gains  the  men,  who,  from  mere  noise  and  clamour, 
proceed  gradually  to  yells  and  imprecations*  They  then  set  to, 
regularly  abusing  the  wolf  in  terms,  and  the  less  disposed  he  shows 
himself  to  quit  the  cover,  the  more  vehement  are  the  invectives 
heaped  upon  him.  The  prevailing  apostrophe  is,  ''  Bouge  la,  affirense 
bete  qui  manges  les  moutons  ;  *'  but  many  others,  given,  in  patens, 
require  rendering  to  be  understood,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  ''  Show  up  and  fight,  you  great  bony  cadger."  "  Come  out 
and  pay  the  dogs,  you  mangy  thief.*'  *^  Fire  his  tail,  the  carrion 
howler."  <'  Out  with  him,  bum  him,  poke  his  ribs ;  ah,  the  eternal 
vermin  I  Ah!  the  unclean  beast."  ''Penh,  the  son.  of  a  polecat, 
how  he  stinks  1 "  This  last  compliment  alludes  to  the  wolfs  offenaive 
odour,  which,  as  Bufifon  remarks,  is  truly  disgusting,  and  which  issoea 
with  overpowering  strength  from  any  place  he  may  have  occupied  for 
several  successive  days.  The  wolf  meanwhile  remains  insensible  to 
the  abuse  of  his  persecutors.  A  mortal  fear  detains  him,  and  in 
spite  of  the  terrific  din  around  his  lair,  he  lies  close  and  immovable 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes,  when  the  woods  are 
too  dry  to  permit  of  the  use-  of  fire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  probe 
the  thicket  with  sticks  and  pitchforks ;  but  in  times  of  moisture,  the 
men  make  powder-paste  balls  and  throw  them  lighted  into  the  wolfs 
retreat.  This  method,  if  well  employed,  soon  dislodges  him.  The 
intent  posture  of  the  dogs  prepares  the  spectators  for  a  sudden  bolt, 
and  the  next  instant  the  wolf  dashes  through  the  ring,  and  becoming 
entangled  in  the  nets,  tho  scene  doses  in  confusion,  amidst  stifled 
groans  and  hard  breathing.  The  conduct  of  the  dogs  is  peculiar ; 
the  small  ones  howl  strangely,  hiding  their  tails  and  trembling 
with  convulsion.  The  large  ones  appear  transported  with  a  kind  of 
rabid  ecstasy,  their  jaws  grind  and  chop,  their  eyea  become  wild 
and  bloodshot,  and  their  hair  bristles  on  all  their  limlM*  When 
onee,  however,  the  dogs  have  fairiy  killed  the  woli^  they  refiua  to 
touch  his  dead  body.    Koi  so  the  men ;  these  thump  and  fiovk  the 
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carcass  until  the  skin  becomes  utterly  worthless  for  the  furrier,  and 
nothing  remains  in  the  way  of  profit  but  the  small  premium  claimable 
at  the  Mairie.  A  cord  is  then  attached  to  the  poor  animal's  hind  legs, 
by  which  he  is  trailed  home  in  triumph,  and  the  money  received  from 
the  mayor,  augmented  by  donations  solicited  from  door  to  door,  is 
spent  in  drunken  revelry  over  his  mutUated  remains. 

Unlike  the  fox,  the  wolf,  when  overpowered  by  numbers,  becomes 
cowed  and  dies  meekly.  A  wolf,  surrounded  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  suffers  himself  to  be  killed  by  the  dogs  without  exhausting 
his  strength  in  the  struggle.  But  woe  to  the  luckless  cur  that  meets 
him  alone  in  the  forest,  unless  of  a  size  to  inspire  respect,  or  of  strength 
to  exact  it.  The  wolf  takes  kindly  to  dog's-flesh,  notwithstanding  the 
dog's  horror  of  wolf  s-flesh  ;  and  when,  rendered  bold  by  hunger,  the 
wolf  approaches  the  village,  his  lure  is  not  so  much  the  farm  live- 
stock, which  he  knows  to  be  well  guarded,  as  the  stray  cur  whom  he 
hopes  to  find  at  large  and  unprotected.  In  some  parts  of  Europe 
scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  a  visit  from  the  wolves,  and  the 
smaller  dogs  are  nearly  always  the  first  victims.  Sweeping  suddenly 
through  the  village  at  dusk  or  daybreak,  they  snap  up  and  bear  off 
without  stopping  some  howling  mongi*el  unable  to  get  out  of  their  way 
in  time.  Sometimes  a  poor  cat  disappears  in  the  same  manner ; 
not  unfrequently  a  fowl  or  a  goose,  and  sometimes  even  a  child. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  the  cold  grows  more  intense,  the  wolves 
arrive  in  larger  parties.  Their  visits  are  usually  made  before  day- 
break, when  they  may  be  heard  pawing  and  scraping  in  the  rubbish, 
and  sniffing  under  all  the  doorways.  At  the  same  time  the  dogs  of 
the  village  begin  to  howl  and  whine  in  concert,  the  peculiar  noise  they 
make  on  such  occasions  resembling  nothing  they  make  at  any  other 
time.  The  villagers  of  the  Aube  call  it  'Me  reveil  au  loup,"  and  well 
understand  its  import.  No  sooner  is  the  alarm  heard  than  each  one 
hastens  to  take  the  precautions  he  deems  most  needful — one  fl3ring  to 
protect  his  pigs,  another  to  unhang  his  fire-lock,  in  the  hope  of  coming 
in  for  a  shot  from  an  open  window. 

At  Clemecy,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  a  wolf  towards  nightfall 
entered  the  village,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  a  small  grey  terrier 
belonging  to  no  one  in  particular.  Instead  of  taking  shelter  in  the 
nearest  cottage,  the  dog  rushed  on  to  the  end  of  the  hamlet,  and, 
entering  a  wheelwright's  yard,  leapt  safe  and  sound  into  the  kennel 
of  a  huge  mastiff.  The  wolf  had  followed  too  closely  to  recede,  and 
the  mastiff,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  chain  that  cramped  his  movements, 
darted  out  suddenly  and  seized  the  wolf  by  the  skin  of  the  back.  The 
sequel  was  remarkable.  The  mastiff,  impeded  by  his  chain,  began  to 
yield  to  the  struggles  of  the  wolf,  which  was  a  full-grown  powerM 
beast,  when,  just  at  the  right  moment,  another  large  dog  arrived 
fall  speed,  accompanied  by  the  little  terrier,  who  had  evidentl;}^ 
his  comrade's  need  of  asynstanee,  and  gone  off  to  proeore  il» . 
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unexpected  ally  pnt  an  end  to  the  conflict,  ontl  the  wolf  waa  speedily 
mastered.  Madame  Bastide, — the  wheelwright's  wife, — her  danghter, 
nod  servant — all  three  witnesaed  the  scone,  which  they  enth  deaoribu 
M  related ;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  incredible,  many 
porallelB  having  occurred  to  illustrate  the  intelligence  of  animals  in 
comprehending  a  position  of  urgency,  as  well  as  the  facilities  they 
possess  for  making  known  to  each  other  their  wants  nnd  -wishes. 

Wolves  grow  desperate  in  the  estremities  of  hunger.  They  then 
ftsscmblo  in  troops,  and,  from  their  disregard  of  their  own  lives,  become 
dangerous  even  to  men.  Instances  have  also  occurred  where  men 
have  boon  attacked  by  wolves  at  other  times,  A  single  wolf  has  been 
even  known  to  attack  a  man  in  open  dayli<;ht.  Bat  these  must  bu 
regarded  as  rare  exceptions,  the  natural  movement  of  the  wolf  being 
to  hide  at  the  approacb  of  man;  and  more  escursionists  than  one, 
anxious  to  observe  bim  in  bis  native  woods,  have  been  disappointed  by 
hearing  him  bowl  unseen  within  fifty  yards  of  the  footpath.  It  never- 
theless occurs  in  bard  winters  that  parties  of  wolves  allow  men  to 
pass  them  without  attempting  to  fly  or  caring  to  deriate  from  their 
route.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  dangerous  to  molest  them ;  hut  if 
not  interfered  with,  they  pm'sue  their  way  without  betraying  fear,  or 
appearing  to  notii'e  the  traveller.  A  merthant  of  Cette,  in  crossing 
the  liindes  of  the  Girondc,  accompanied  by  a  maqoiguon  or  horse- 
dealer,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  seven  wolves,  attentively  engaged  in 
examining  tbe  skeleton  of  a  mule.  The  merchant  felt  afraid  to  pass, 
but  his  companion  was  able  from  experience  to  assure  him  there  was 
no  danger.  He  had  before  encountered  wolves  in  the  same  neigb- 
bonrbood,  and  never  observed  in  them  the  slightest  disposition  to  be 
a^ressive.  At  night  there  would  be  more  risk,  and  it  might  be  im- 
pmdent  after  sunset  to  cross  the  landes  alone.  But  whether  by  night 
or  day  a  man,  travelling  alone,  must  be  careful  to  keep  his  feet ;  for 
should  he  fall  the  wolves  would  be  on  him  immediately,  and  a  man 
once  down,  and  fairly  pinned  by  wolves,  would  have  small  chance  of 
escaping  with  bis  life, 

A  letter-carrier,  travelling  from  village  to  village  across  the  moun- 
tains of  the  CAte-d'Or.  fell  in  from  time  to  time  with  parties  of  wolvea 
in  lua  winter  journeys.  On  such  occasions  he  looked  straight  before 
him,  and  walked  on  without  appearing  to  notice  them  ;  till  at  length. 
finding  the  animals  passed  him  with  perfect  nnconeem,  ho  grew  quite 
nsed  to  tbe  danger  of  meeting  tbem,  and  it  ceased  to  moke  bim 
tmeasy.  Once,  however,  on  turning  his  head  to  observe  three  wolves 
that  were  ascending  the  heights  in  on  opposite  direction,  bis  foot 
slipped  on  tbe  frozen  snow,  and  losing  his  balance,  be  fell  witti  forou 
on  bis  back  at  fbU  length.  In  an  instant  the  wolves  were  down  upon 
bim,  nnd  he  was  only  rescued  from  his  peril  by  tbe  providen^al 
approach  of  the  Chalons  diligence,  which  appeared  opportunely  on 
tbe  nearest  height,  and  frightened  tlie  animals  away. 
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The  flheep  is  usually  regarded  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  wolf;  the 
conaequence  is,  that  all  sorts  of  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
two  animals  coming  in  contact,  and  accordingly  few  wolves  get  a 
chance  of  tasting  mutton  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.    The 
flocks  are  guarded  day  and  night  hy  dogs,  and  the  shepherds,  in  lieu 
of  flutes,  are  provided  with  powerful  horns,  the  sound  of  which  rever- 
berates fi'om  hill  to  hill,  causing  terrific  noise,  and  eflectually  scaring 
beasts  of  prey.     In  very  severe  weather,  when  cold  and  hunger  urge 
the  wolf  to  desperation,  the  flocks  are  conducted  home  and  penned 
within  sight  of  the  farmer's  habitation.     Pigs  are  looked  after  with 
less  care,  and  are  more  often  killed  by  wolves.     Cows  and  bullocks, 
in  spite  of  their  horns,  are  occasionally  attacked  and  overpowered. 
The  horse,  so  long  as  he  confront  the  wolf,  is  able  to  defend  himself 
with  his  forefeet;  but  should  he  once  turn  tail  his  fate  is  certain. 
The  wolf  leaps  on  his  back,  and  seizing  him  behind  the  head,  holds 
on  suspended  until  the  horse  drops  from  pain  and  exhaustion.     A 
single  wolf  in  this  manner  will  destroy  a  horse,  and  it  would  follow 
that  no  horse  could  long  defend  itself  when  attacked  by  several  wolves 
together.     Wolves  make  war  equally  on  mules  and  asses ;  but  these, 
a&d  especially  the  latter,  are  extremely  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their 
forefeet.    An  ass,   attacked  by  a  single  wolf,  tramples  him  down 
without  difficulty.    A  person  of  credibility  relates  that  a  she-ass  was 
attacked  one  winter  by  a  wolf  while  grazing  within  sight  of  a  can- 
tonnier's  cottage.     The  ass  held  her  head  to  the  ground,  and  kept 
closely  following  the  movements  of  the  wolf,  which  was  endeavouring 
to  get  behind  her.     This  continued  for  some  time,  till  the  ass,  raising 
herself  suddenly  on  her  hind  legs,  struck  down  the  wolf  with  her  two 
front  feet,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.     She  then  made  sure  of  her 
advantage  by  trampling  on  the  carcass,  which  she  did  with  such  force 
as  to  break  in  the  ribs  and  crush  the  skull  to  pieces. 

Wolves  have  been  asserted  to  be  practically  omnivorous ;  but  the 
assertion  is  unfounded,  inasmuch  as  they  use  as  medicine,  and  con- 
sequently not  as  food,  both  grass  and  vetch,  and  further,  when  driven 
from  the  woods  by  famine  they  leave  behind  them  many  substances 
which  omnivorous  animals  would  utilise.  But  if  not  capable  of 
digesting  quite  everything,  wolves  must  be  admitted,  for  tone  and 
power,  to  possess  enviable  stomachs.  Buflbn  informs  us  they  have 
been  known  to  feed  on  dried  skins  covered  with  lime ;  but  a  stronger 
fact  is  mentioned  by  a  manufacturer  in  the  south  of  France,  who 
asserts  that  on  his  own  premises  they  have  sometimes  devoured  the 
refuse  of  an  artificial  manure  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine  from 
some  kind  of  liquid  putrefaction. 

In  the  conformation  of  the  wolf  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  fax% 
of  the  teeth  and  jaw  bones,  as  well  as  the  great  strength  of  the  iieel^ 
which  is  both  bony  and  moscolar.    These  parts  are  much  laiger  $m 
stronger  than  in  a  dog  of  the  same  size  and  weight,  and  yet 
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dog  would  more  than  match  the  wolf  in  equal  fight.  This  superiority 
of  the  dog  may  perhaps  he  accounted  for  hy  his  courage  and  self- 
reliance,  qualities  in  which  the  wolf  is  conspicuously  wanting.  A 
modem  writer  gives  an  account  of  a  fight  which  took  place  some 
time  ago  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog  at  a  place  of  popular  entertun- 
ment  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  dog  in  this  case  was  the 
smaller  animal,  but  as  the  wolf  had  beea  for  some  days  in  captivity, 
the  dog's  inforiority  in  size  was  probably  compensated  by  his  sense  of 
fmedom,  and  by  the  £act  of  his  being  in  better  health  And  iraicing. 
The  dog,  although  held  ia  leash  within  sight  of  tlie  wolf^  showed  mo 
particular  eagerness  to  begin  the  fight.  On  b^ing  leleased,  however, 
he  went  straight  up  and  attacked  him  vetolately,  but  without  any  of 
those  demonstrations  of  implacable  hostiliiy  which  we  have  shows 
that  dogs  exhibit  when  attacking  wolves  in  their  wild  state.  The 
wolf  fought  desperately,  and  i^peared  at  one  time  to  be  actually 
getting  the  advantage,  when  the  dog,  encouraged  by  the  shouts  of 
the  spectators,  succeeded  ia  tearing  off  a  strip  of  flesh  which  was 
hanging  from  the  wolfs  shouiider.  The  wolf  on  this  began  to  kkse 
heart,  and  by  degrees  giving  in,  was  at  last  fairly  strangled  in  a  final 
and  decisive  struggle.  The  dog*s  victoxy  was,  nevertheless,  rathtr 
glorious  than  gainful,  as  his  own  skin  was  badly  torn,  and  the  enim 
front  part  of  his  body  presented  a  mass  oi  pink  and  angry  flesh* 

The  flesh  of  the  wolf  may  be  taken  certainly  to  be  about  tho 
rankest  carrion  in  creation,  not  even  excepting  that  of  the  common 
vulture  and  the  turkey-buzzard.  Yet  all  this  in  reality  is  less  faot 
than  imagination.  M.  Charles  Gauthey,  a  well-known  sportsman  in 
the  Cote-d'Or,  relates  that  the  landlord  of  a  country  inn,  himself  a 
sportsman,  and  wishing  to  play  the  brethren  a  confratemal  trick-— or 
as  it  is  called  in  French,  leur  jouer  un  tour  de  chasseur, — ^had  apiece 
of  wolfs  flesh  cut  into  small  square  morsels,  and  stewed  up  with  veal 
and  mutton  cut  into  pieces  of  a  difl'erent  shape.  The  landlord  helped 
the  ragout  himself,  and  being  careful  to  serve  each  guest  with  one 
of  the  square  morsels,  was  enabled  to  inform  them  after  diimor 
that  they  had  all  been  eating  wolf.  Two  of  the  guests  were  there- 
upon seized  with  horror,  and  one  to  Such  a  degree  that  he  >Kra8 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  table  with  precipitation.  The  others  took 
the  joke  in  good  part,  and  one  and  all  declared  they  had  detected 
noUung  in  the  dish  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  least  degree. 

De  Foe  makes  his  hero  say  of  a  bird  he  had  shot,  resembling  a 
hawk,  that  its  flesh  ''  was  carrion  and  good  for  nothing."  Perhaps  if 
Robinson  Crusoe  had  taken  the  trouble  to  pluck  this  bird  uid  roast 
it,  he  would  have  found  it  at  least  equal  to  crow,  which  passes  easily 
for  rook  in  a  well-made  pie ;  it  could  scarcely  have  be^i  worse  than 
wolfl 
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The  most  pleasant  of  the  known  pastimes  of  society  has  always  been 
what  are  called  Private  Theatricals.  When  well  done, — that  is,  when 
there  is  a  good  play  and  good  actors, — there  is  nothing  so  elegant 
?>r  amnsing.  But  at  present  the  private  histrionic  stage  shares  in  the 
decay  of  its  greater  sister,  and  to  be  asked  out  to  see  amateurs  play 
some  noisy,  and  too  familiar  farce,  gives  promise  of  anything  bnt  an 
agreeable  evening.  The  truth  is,  there  is  always  a  fatal  mistake  made 
in  the  class  of  pieces  chosen,  and  amateurs  will  drag  on  to  their  con- 
tracted little  boards  something  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  and 
promiscuous  audience  of  a  large  theatre, — something  that  extorts  the 
loud  '<  gufiaw  '*  of  the  groundlings,  and  the  simper, — ^under  protest, — 
of  the  stalls.  For  all  these  broad  effects  and  rough  jokes  are  re- 
quired distance,  space,  publicity ;  taken  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
whole  becomes  dwarfed,  and  inconsistent,  and  no  effort  of  human 
imagination,  even  in  the  warmest  ''  friend  of  the  family  *'  present, 
can  see  in  the  front  drawing-room,  and  the  shifts  which  cannot  hide 
the  cornices,  &o,,  anything  like  a  railway  station,  or  a  street  in  Venice, 
or  a  forest.  What  is  wanted  is  elegant  acting  of  the  French  pattern, 
— a  little  mental  equivoque,  so  airy  and  delicate  that  it  makes  us  forget 
the  intrusive  cornice  and  other  drawbacks,  and  think  only  of  the 
delightful  copy  of  the  great  human  drama  which  is  going  on  before 
OS.  But  this  art  is  not  with  us,  nor  indeed,  of  us.  The  wonderful 
French  have  it  all  to  themselves.  And  somehow  the  best  translations 
cannot  bring  with  them  the  light  French  bloom  and  airiness. 

The  old  private  stage  has  glories  of  its  own  like  the  old  public  one. 
A  history  of  private  theatricals  would  be  very  amusing  and  spark- 
ling. We  should  see  half  the  nobility  masquerade  before  us,  in  bag  wig 
and  puce-coloured  coats.  What  the  private  stage  was  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  what  it  is  now,  can  be  shown  by  a  com- 
parison. Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  amateurs  of  our  time  reached 
the  summit  of  their  ambition,  that  is  the  height  of  publicity,  by  taking 
a  theatre,  admitting  the  public  at  fixed  charges,  and  keeping  the 
house  open  for  a  short  season.  This  is  certainly  developing  the 
amateur  element  as  far  as  it  can  well  go,  and  the  line  that  separates 
it  from  professional  work  might  seem  a  very  faint  one.  In  realitj 
it  was  broader  than  ever :  for  a  real  theatre,  and  real  prices,  aii^  "^ 
real  public,  do  not  make  the  professional  actor,  more  than,  ae 
ing  to  the  old  proverb,  does  the  cowl  make  the  monk. 
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rntertalnmeTtt  choacn  by  the  noble  and  simple  amateurs  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  refined  canons  which  now  obtain,  and  the  pun,  the 
rhyme,  the  eomie  song,  the  universal  slang,  varied  with  fitful  flashes 
of  common  sober  prose,  the  break-down,  the  absurd  dress,  the  gro- 
tesque disfiguring  of  fiLcc.  all  went,  on  in  the  usual  fashion, — of  course, 
in  an  infinite  degree  behind  the  powers  of  the  professionala  ;  for 
good  dancing  and  effective  comic-eoog  singing,  and  really  good  bur- 
lesque mumming,  require  much  training  and  practice.  Qenteel  and 
easy  acting,  where  there  ore  any  natural  gifts,  are  more  easy  of 
attainment, — or.  at  least,  humbler  morits  will  pass  muster. 

But  gny  as  is  the  present  tone  of  society  in  England,  it  would 
almost  seen)  as  though  there  was  a  greater  enjoyment  and  relish  of 
pleasure  in  the  last  century.  Now  a  days,  excitement, — a  metaphorical 
drun  drinking  and  opium  eating, — gambling  on  horse  races,  show,  dls- 
plfty  in  dress  and  magnificence,  a  struggle  for  position  among  the 
elect  and  select,  which  is  natural  when  ivealth  has  become  so  dif- 
fused, have  taken  the  place  of  mere  physical  enjoyments,  Fifty  or 
hundred  years  ago,  people  sought  pleasure  for  itself;  it  was  the  aim  of 
most  to  contribute  something  to  the  amusement  of  society ;  every 
yonng  man  tried  to  get  the  reputation  of  "  being  a  young  fellow  of 
parts,"  or  "an  ingenious  young  geotleuiim,"  according  to  the  old 
phrase,  and  conid  turn  his  copy  of  versos  to  his  mistresB's  eyebrow, 

or  make  an  epigram  on  the  slipper  Lady  D lost  at  the  ball  last 

night.  Then,  too,  we  had  the  graceful  publicity  of  the  minuet, 
the  old  formality  of  poUtcncss  exaggerated  and  quaint,  the  dramatic 
elements  of  dueiling,  the  more  dramatic  costume,  and  the  romance  of 
what  were  gently  termed  amours.  A  good  deal  of  all  this  taste 
was  owing  to  the  difliculties  of  travel,  which  confined  people  to  their 
own  districts.  Even  now  we  can  bear  oU  people  telling  what  countrj- 
ton'us  wore  in  their  day, — how  gay,  bow  pleasant,  what  balls  in  that 
old  street,  what  fiddling,  what  dancing  I  Now  the  railway,  which 
was  to  "make"  the  town,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped,  has  only  served  to 
draw  off  the  trade  and  triitfiu  to  the  greater  town  twenty  miles  away, 
and  all  the  orders  and  the  goods  fly  express  by  this  hnngry  place, 
to  enrich  its  greudy  enemy. 

A  great  pastime  of  those  pleasant  days  was  Fbh'ate  Tiieatbicu.s. 
We  are  stagey  enough  at  present,  and  amateur  acting  is  diligently 
plied  in  all  comers  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  but  part  of  the  existing 
rage  for  publicity,  and  every  one  is  longing  for  some  opportunity, 
eitJier  at  the  private  concert,  or  the  penny  reading,  or  in  the  large 
drawing-room,  to  exhibit  his  or  her  gifts,  und  compete  with  others. 
Bat  the  amateur  players  of  our  day  are  mere  jouroeymeu  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  past  contury.  Long  ago  private  acting 
waa  established  on  n  solid  and  even  magnificent  scale.  It  was  the 
lavonrite  diversion  of  noblemen.  It  was  chiefiy  In  their  hands ;  and 
wrtainly  nndcr  such  patronage  it  might  be  presented  under  the  best 
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eonditions.  Magnificence  at  least,  can  make  up  for  eeriain  defi- 
ciencies.  All  the  annals  of  amusement,  in  the  past  centnry,  teem 
with  accomits  of  this  graceful  and  elegant  shape  of  entertainment,  in 
VTiiich  the  Royal  family  even  took  their  part. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  that  the  art  became  a  sort  of  passion  or  craze, 
and  was  developed  with  something  that  approached  magniiioence. 
The  amusements  of  Dublin,  a  hundred  years  ago,- — its  Court,  shows, 
concerts,  balls,  and  theatres, — have  been  described  in  the  latest  of 
theatrical  biographies.  It  was  a  perfect  city  of  Sybarites.  It  so  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  Union  came,  which, 
however  beneficial  in  a  political  view,  had  an  ill  efiect  on  the  pros- 
perity of  tiie  capital,  and  ended  iiLese  high  jinks  for  ever.  Noblemen 
of  the  day  built  great  palaces  there  in  the  Palladian  style,  and  ia  each 
of  these  was  sure  to  be  a  theatre.  Even  now,  Aldborough  House, — a 
place  whose  name  is  the  best  advertised  in  the  world,  and  known  to 
every  nation,  and  to  even  recondite  tongues, — stands  dismanUed, 
tamed  into  a  barrack,  yet  is  flanked  by  its  two  handsome  wings  or 
annexes,  joined  by  corridors  to  the  main  building.  One  of  these  was 
Hie  chapel,  the  other  the  private  theatre.  Its  noble  owner  was  fitf 
in  advance  of  his  day  in  theatrical  arrangements.  At  his  country 
place,  he  kept  his  own  theatrical  carpenter  and  tailor.  He  got  the 
Dc&e  of  York*s  own  private  artist  to  design  his  stage  and  theatre, 
and  to  paint  scenery.  He  had  three  side- scenes  for  ^^  Street,  Grove, 
and  Chamber,"  and  no  less  than  twelve  '*  flats,"  two  rooms,  one 
garden,  one  prison,  one  rialto,  one  rural,  one  palace,  one  camp,  one 
library.  This  was  really  handsome,  and  with  such  resources  he 
might  justifiably  be  enthusiastic.  The  Irish  gentlemen  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  acting,  studied  it  carefully,  sometimes  became  real 
actors  themselves,  delighted  in  the  company  of  professionals,  and 
held  them  in  the  highest  honour. 

The  most  important  of  the  Irish  amateur  performances  were  the 
Kilkenny  theatricals,  a  series  that  went  on  for  seventeen  years, 
from  1802  to  1819.  This  spirited  and  well  susrtained  attempt, — con- 
tinuing so  long,— was  of  a  very  high  order,  and  was  certainly  the  best 
and  most  successful  of  any  amateur  performances  aii3rwliere.  The 
festivals  were  held  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  when  the  old  castle  of  the 
Ormondes  was  filled,  and  the  little  place  itself,  for  six  weeks,  from  a 
dull  country  town,  was  changed  into  a  sort  of  gay  and  glittering 
settlement,  the  streets  filled  with  grand  equipages,  with  noble  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  long  processions  going  out  to  ride,  and  with  all 
the  rank,  beauty,  or  wit,  in  the  country.  The  theatre  was  elegant, 
and  no  expense  was  spared.  The  gentlemen  took  good  care  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  the  best  actresses  that  could  be  procured, 
that  these  actresses  should  be  paid  liberal  salaries.  Tkese 
were  of  such  mark  as  Miss  Waktein,  Mrs.  Baitley,  Ifiss  Sti|hi 
and,  ftbore  all,  Miss  0*Nefl.    Tboy  were  treated  and 
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gnesis,  and  three  of  them  made  distingoished  mamages.  The  greaiegt 
of  them  is  now  alive,  and  could  tell  the  story  of  these  old  days. 

The  regard  of  those  pleasant  festivals  has  heen  printed  in  a  hand- 
some ^arto  volmne,  and  it  is  indeed  a  record  of  all  that  is  witty  and 
brilliant.  The  gentlemen  actors  were  surprisingly  good.  Some  of  them 
obtained  reputations  beyond  the  cheaper  one  of  the  histrionio 
amatenr,  and  Sir  Wrixon  Becher  was  pronouneed  by  great  actors  of 
the  day  to  be  certain  of  success  on  any  boards.  This  might  have 
been  more  than  th^  conventional  compliment  which  the  friends  of 
every  eminent  amateur  repeat  for  him,  —  ''that  Crummies  had 
guaranteed  him  ten  guineas  a  week  if  he  would  go  on  the  stage ;  *' 
for  these  gentlemen  had  many  years*  diligent  practice,  through  two 
or  three  .months  in  each  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ins  traction 
and  encouragement  of  good  actresses.  Mr.  Lyster*s  Lord  Ogleliy 
was  considered  admirable.  Mr.  Becher*s  lago  and  Ooriohunui 
vigorous  and  tremendous.  Mr.  Cbrampton,  brother  to  the  Cramptan 
who  so  delighted  Walter  Scott,  was  said  to  be  the  best  Sir  Lucins 
OTrigger  on  the  stage ;  and  one  of  his  points,  which  an  eye-witnesfl 
recollected  and  described  to  Mr.  Ck)le,  shows  a  refinement  that  wooM 
escape  most  players  of  the  traditional  Irishman.  It  was  when  he  said, 
''  Faith,  Mr.  Acres,  I  believe  you  are  little  better  than  a  coward.'*  The 
phrase  was  given  doubtfully,  as  if  a  new  and  unexpected  solution 
was  breaking  in  on  him,  before  ludicrously  remote  and  almost  out 
of  nature.  This  is  very  happy.  But  who  has  seen  on  the  modem 
stage  even  a  respectable  Sir  Lucius — or  one  that  was  not  odious, 
vulgar,  low,  and  repulsive  f  The  gentlemanly  Irishman  is  the  hardest 
of  all  parts  to  play. 

About  forty  years  before  there  had  been  theatricals  at  Lurgan,  in  the 
north,  for  which  Kane  O'Hara  wrote  his  capital ''  Midas."  Two  years 
later,  in  1761,  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was 
given  the  **  Beggar's  Opera,**  with  a  cast  that  included  the  well-known 
Captain  Morris,  of  song-writing  memory.  Lord  Charlemont,  Lady 
Louisa  Connolly,  Lady  Powerscourt,  with  a  real  Dean  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  the  part  of  Lockit.  The  reverend  and  diaconal 
player,  however,  apologized  oddly  in  a  lively  prologue : — 

''  Locldt  himself  his  kiuiv'ry  shall  renigxi, 
And  lose  the  gaoler  in  the  dull  divine." 

At  another  house,  Grattan  and  Flood  played  together  in  Macduff  and 
Macbeth, — a  curious  anticipation  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of  these 
two  combatants,  on  other  boards.  Grattan  wrote  the  epilogue  of 
another  dramatic  performance  at  Marley  Abbey,  near  Dublin,  which 
Lady  Lanesborough  spoke,  after  the  performance  €i  **  Comus.**  Think 
of  their  choosing  such  a  piece  at  any  oooniry  house  now !  The  droll 
Flipper,  who  almost  makes  a  livelihood,  and  secures  board  and 
lodging  at  a  good  many  iKnises,  by  his  MstRonic  wits,  how  he  would 
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laugh  at  snch  a  choice  !  It  would  seem  as  though  the  audiences  of  those 
days  had  a  more  refined  taste. 

A  long  list  could  he  made  out  of  similar  performances.    In  Duhlin, 
there  is  a  gloomy  street  near  St.  Stephen's  Green,  called  Ely  Place,  in 
one  of  whose  houses  the  Countess  of  Ely  had  a  theatre,  in  rooms  up 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  the  wits  promptly  duhhed  <'  The  Attic 
Theatre.*'     But  another  most  important  series  of  Irish  performances 
was  the  one  given  at  the  old  music  hall  in  1798,  in  Fishamhle  Street, — 
a  fine  huilding  in  Lord  Burlington's  style,  where  Handel  had  accom- 
panied his  <' Messiah  "  long  hefore,  in  the  very  year  that  Garrick  was 
playing  at  Smock  Alley.     It  was  under  the  direction  of  Lord  West- 
meath  and  a  Mr.  Jones.  The  whole  performance  was  arranged  in  sump- 
tuous style.  The  amateurs  spared  no  expense,  and  actually  re-modelled 
the  house.     It  was  laid  out  in  three  divisions,  with  a  pit,  hoxes,  and 
lattices.      The  pilasters  which  supported  the  hoxes  were  gorgeous 
with  gold,  and  mirrors, — ^then  a  very  costly  shape  of  decoration, — and 
the  seats  were  fashioned  on  the  principle  of  our  present  stalls.     The 
draperies  of  the  hoxes  were  fringed  with  gold,  and  looped  up  with 
gold  cords  and  tassels.     There  was  always  this  sumptuousness  in  the 
festive  arrangements  of  the  ''  good  old  times."     Caryatides  supported 
the  various  galleries ;  and  Valdio,  one  of  the  many  Italian  artists 
whom  Irish  noblemen  brought  over  to  decorate  their  mansions,  and 
whose  exquisite  stucco  still  embroiders  many  a  Dublin  ceiling,  was 
employed  to  paint  the  whole.    The  ceiling  glowed  with  a  gorgeous 
apotheosis ;  and  a  drop  curtain — a  temple  with  clouds,  and  Tragedy,  and 
Comedy,  and  Apollo  and  his  l3rre,  displayed  the  hospitable  motto  in  a 
**  glory" — **  For  our  Friends."  As  an  eye-witness  said,  **  so  splendid, 
tastefal,  and  beautiful  a  theatre  for  the  size  is  not  in  the  three  King- 
doms ;  and  indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  comparable  with  it  on  the  con- 
tinent." The  subscribers  poured  in — the  highest  in  the  land  competed 
for  places.     On  the  nights  of  performances,  the  sight  was,  according 
to  the  hackneyed  phrase,  like  Fairy  Land ;  ranks  of  lovely  Irish  ladies 
filling  the  seats,  accompanied  by  distinguished  men,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  Dublin  then.    Servants  in  gorgeous  liveries  attended 
about  the  boxes,  and  on  the  stage,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  guests, 
or  as  the  quaint  account  says  ''  to  accommodate  the  company."     The 
opening  night  was  in  March,  1798,  when  the  '*  Beggar's  Opera,"  and 
Garrick's  **  Irish  Widow"  were  played.  Captain  Ashe,  Captain  Browne, 
Mr.  Lyster,  Lord  Thurles,  Buck  Whaley,  and  Lord  Cunningham  took 
parts.    In  *  *  The  Poor  Soldier, ' '  Lord  Westmeath's  Father  Luke  became 
so  popular,  that  his  lordship's  head,  like  that  of  Lofly,  was  stuck  in 
the  print-shops,  and  he  was  seen  in  character  in  many  a  popular 
magazine.     Even  this  little  fact  gives  us  a  hint  of  what  popular  taato 
was  then.     That  histrionic  nobleman  would  have  been  a  little  i 
prised  at  some  unhistrionio  freaks  of  a  noble  descendant  o^ 
These  sports  went  on  for  three  years,  but  the  upas-tree  of  the  Uni 
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nb'eddy  spreading  its  fatAl  biancbes.  In  three  years  more,  tlie  curtuina 
descoadeil  npcia  nil  these  festivities,  the  great  palitces  were  deserted  and 
BoUl.  lu  rt  siogle  coachmaker'a  yard  were  lying,  during  one  month, 
in  1601,  nciirly  one  hundred  "  coaches  "  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
all  flying  from  what  was  no  longer  a  cR.pital. 

The  taste  for  private  theatricals  still  survives.  At  every  garrison  town 
the  officers  give  their  plays,  though  there  is  no  eonuoction  between  sol- 
diering and  histrionics.  In  Dublin,  there  lu'o  dramatic  societies,  and  many 
private  houses,  where  there  is  the  yearly  play-  Daring  the  reign  of  the 
late  Lord  Carlisle,  always  a  patron  uf  refined  "divarshiou,"  there  were 
many  of  these  performances  ;  and  people  recall  the  pleasant  oveningti 
when  the  Viceroy  went  in  state,  and  the  pretty  theatre  was  filled 
Vi-ith  a  bright  company,  and  the  state  box  glittered  with  colours  and 
beauty,  and  the  new  piece,  written  for  the  occasion,  and  "  got  up  " 
with  new  scenery  and  dresses  was  played.  There  were  other  nights 
of  a  more  private  sort,  when  the  genial  "  Lord  Deputy  "  played  him- 
self, and  played  with  spirit  and  humoor. 

We  pass  now  to  the  English  private  stage,  which  has  many  glories 
of  its  own.  Walpole,  of  course,  furnishes  much  to  the  chronicle  ; 
bnt  the  brilliant  letter-writer  has  been  so  drawn  upon, — so  cut  up 
and  extracted  from, — that  ho  has  become  almost  too  familiar,  and  to 
to  qnote  bis  reminiscences  is  merely  going  over  ground  that  has  been 
trodden  and  re-trodden,  driven  over  with  a  traffic  that  has  worn  it  into 
rate.  There  are  pictures  not  quit«  so  familiar-  As  a  pendant  for  the 
Dublin  sketch  of  Lord  Westmeuth's  tbeatrieals,  we  may  give  a  more 
fanions  one  which  look  place  at  Drury  Lane  a  cenlm-y  ago,  and  a  de- 
scription of  which  we  may  take  from  the  recent  "  Life  of  Gan'ick," 
before  allnded  to.  Garrick  complaisantly.  or  "with  great  politeness,"  as 
it  would  bavo  been  phi'asod  then,  gave  up  his  fine  theatre  to  tbe  noble 
Amateurs.  "  Such  interestimd  curiosity  was  excited  by  this  performance, 
that  tho  House  of  Commons  adjourned  at  throe  o'clock  to  attend  early. 
The  Delnval  family, — men  about  town,  bitten  with  a  craze  for  acting, 
— had  performed  '  Othello '  at  Lord  Mexborough's,  and  were  fired  with 
■  desire  for  a  larger  field  of  action.  In  those  days  even  a  small 
theatre  would  have  been  sufficient  publicity,  but  to  venture  on  tlw 
large  expense  of  the  Drury  Lane  stage  seemed  almost  too  daring. 
Qarrick,  one  of  wboso  little  weaknesses  was  an  inclination  to  favonr 
anything  associated  with  persons  of  quality,  interrupted  his  regular 
performimcca  and  allowed  his  theatre  to  be  used  for  the  night.  Never 
was  there  such  magnificence.  No  expense  was  spared.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  pit  and  gallery  were  abolished,  and  all  ports  of  the  boose 
diouo  indifferently  with  laces  and  jewels  and  costly  dresses.  Even 
in  tho  footmen's  gallery  it  was  noticed  that  half  a  dozen  stars  wero 
Ottering ;  every  part  of  the  house  overflowed  with  the  best  ■  quality  " 
is  London;  the  Koyal  princes  and  some  German  ones, — rarely  absent 
from  any  Court    show  in  England, — were  in  the  aide  boxes.     All 
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these  glories  were  lit  up  by  the  soft  efifulgence  of  waxlights.     On  the 
stage  there  were  fresh  seenes  and  new  and  gorgeous  dresses.     The 
mizsie  was  excellent.     The  scene  outside  the  playhouse  is  described 
to  have  been  almost  ludicrous  iroim  the  confusion  and  block  of  chairs 
and  coaches,  which  impeded  each  other  from  getting  near  the  door  ; 
and  the  mob  were  delighted  at  seeing  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
picking  their  steps  through  the  mud  and  filth.     Even  at  the  mean 
public-houses  close  by,  lords,  in  stars  and  garters  and  silk  stockings, 
were  seen  waiting  until  the  street  should  clear  a  little."       The 
great  actor  himself  was  often  invited  to  take  part  in  private  per- 
formances ;  but  there  was  only  one  house  which  he  seems  to  have 
thus  favoured, — that  of  Sir  Watkyn  Wynne.      The  theatricals   at 
Wynnestay  were  a  regular  series,  and  held  for  many  years.     There 
was  a  great  festival,  and  the  Welsh  inns  for  thirty  miles  around  were 
filled  to  overflowing.     They  lasted  for  six  weeks  ;  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  the  best  English  company, — sometimes  thirty  people  were 
sta3ring  there.     It  was  a  place  that  Garrick  alwayis  turned  to  with 
affection.    Just  before  his  death  he  seems  to  have  meditated  a  visit 
down  there,  and  there  is  preserved  among  his  papers  a  draught  of 
a  prologue  which  he  meant  to  have  spoken  himself.     The  theatre  was 
always  fitted  up  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  a  spacious  hall;  and  it  had 
this  excellent  feature,  which  mi^it  be  well  considered   in  modem 
theatres, — ^that  there  were  no  '  floats,'  as  they  used  to  be  called,  or 
footlights,  as  they  are  known  to  us,  but  the  scenery  and  performers 
were  lit  up  by  a  row  of  lights  behind  an  arch,  which  ran  across  the 
stage  high  over  their  heads.     The  rehearsals  were  conducted  on 
diligent  principles  of  sound  hard  work,  the  mornings  being  devoted 
to   good  practice   and  drilling.      The    performers  had   the  advan- 
tage of  the  assistance  of  the  two  Golmans,  father  and  son, — the  elder 
being  stage  manager.       The  servants  of  the  house  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  to  fill  parts  like  the  ones  they  played  in  real  life. 
The  butler  was  a  little  awkward,  and  could  not  be  got  to  present  a 
sword  with  freedom  or  naturally, — a  more  difficult  thing  than  might 
be  supposed.    Colman  lost  patience,  and  when  the  man  asked  ^'  bow 
he  was  to  do  it,"  answered  him,  "  Why  just  as  you  gave  a  gravy 
spoon  to  Sir  Watkyn  at  dinner  yesterday.     I  noticed  you  I  "     Other 
members  of  the  company  were  the  lively  and  facetious  Bunbury,  and 
«  Bob  Alderseys,"  who  had  the  pleasant  reputation  among  his  Mends 
''  of  being  so  like  Oarrick  in  his  playing."     More  competent  judges, 
however,  pronounced  that  this  likeness  did  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
'*  punclnnesB,"  to  which  (Warrick  inclined  in  his  later  days ;  but  in 
other  respects, — ^  Alas,  alas  I "  says  the  reporter.    Amqng  the  ama- 
teur corps  of  the  present  days,  there  is  always  some  one  indulgently 
considered  to  be  *'  like  £ean  oar  Wigan,*^  or  some  other  aztifll  if 
eqioal  eminence* 
Tha  WargraTo  tbeotrieak  held  a4  one  time  a  Teiy  pvomixieni 
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owing  io  some  toleniUe  acting,  but  chieflj  to  the  eeeentrie  festi- 
vities with  which  the  entertainer  used  to  accompany  the  dramatic 
perfotrmances.  This  was  the  well-known  Lord  Banymore^  whose 
oddities  were  the  talk  as  well  as  amusement  of  the  hoase.  What 
sncih  a  character  had  to  do  in  that  elegant  '*  gallery  "  of  histrionics 
seems  a  mystery ;  but  there  con  be  no  doubt  the  acting  was  good, 
and  that  every  one  was  eager  to  get  to  Wargravo. 

There  were  other  indncements.  The  company  assembled  there  was 
of  the  strangest  sort.  Lord  Boirymore  had  two  aides  on  his  sta£^ — 
chief  jesters  as  it  were, — whose  duty  it  was  to  *^keep  the  fun  going.*^ 
One  was  the  younger  Edwin,  the  actor, — ^the  other  the  weH-known 
Antony  Fasquin ;  and  these  fellows  of  infinite  jest  did  not  allow  the 
sport  to  languish.  The  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  day  would  come  down 
to  see  these  shows»  stopping  with  a  Mr.  Hill  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  honour  stimulated  firesh  exertions ;  and  it  was  recollected  how 
young  Mr.  Bbtckstone,  son  of  the  commentatoir,  lying  in  bed  after  a  roys- 
texing  nighty  had  suddenly  roused  himself,  and,  tying  a  wet  towel 
aboiit  his  heated  head,  wrote  a  prologue  under  such  difficult  con- 
ditions. On  the  ^*  oflf-nigbts,*'  the  scenes  of  riot  and  revelry  were 
amusing,  bsA  the  company  resolved  itself  into  what  was  called  the 
Bothering  Club,  whose  humours  were  something  of  this  sort.  Guests 
were  allowed,— or  rather  invited  with  a  suspicious  eagerness, — to 
bring  with  them  any  <*  &iend'*  whom  they  fancied;  and  often  some 
simple  honest  fellow  was  thus  seduced,  from  curiosity,  into  this 
strange  company,  for  the  purpose  of  being  *'  smoked  "  or  ''  roasted.** 
A  Mr.  Betosouy  perhaps,  would  be  the  name  of  the  guest,  an  honest 
merchant ;  and  his  friend  and  introducer  would  sHp  out  suddenly. 
Another  guest,  entering,  would  see  Mr.  Benson,  and,  with  overjoyed 
surprise,  would  call  out, ''  Ah,  Higginbottom  I  So  glad  to  see  you  1 " 
The  guest  would  repudiate  this  title;  but,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
another  guest  entered,  and  again  saluted  the  visitor  witii  all  the 
delight  of  recognition.  *' Higginbottom ! — ^you  down  here  T'  The 
guest,  indignant  and  amazed,  and  even  confounded,  now  begins  to 
protest  loudly,  but  has  yet  uneasy  suspicions  of  his  own  identity. 
The  attention  oi  the  company  is  drawn,  and  then  the  host  and  Antony 
Pasquin  interfere,  with  grave  looks.  Mr.  Benson  gets  into  a  dispute 
with  Mr.  Pasquin,  and  the  host  says,  gravely,  <^  that  it  seems  a  very 

strange  transaction, — yonr&iend  appears  to  have  left ^"  Everybody 

takes  part  in  the  discussion ;  one  tells  him  that  he  is  *'  smoked,"  and 
that  <*  it  won't  do ;  '*  and  the  hapless  victim  is  well-nigh  driven  frantic. 
The  same  game  is  purssed  every  night  with  other  butts.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Pasquin  gets  up  a  dispute  with  another  guest,  and  discomposes 
him,  with  some  such  speech  as:  '^I  could  expect  anything  from  a 
man  of  your  habits.'*  ''What  do  you  mean.  Sir, — what  do  you 
inmuuate  2  **  <'  I  iqypeal  to  the  ecmipaBy,**  says  Pasquin.  *'  What 
must  be  thought  of  a  man  wh»  shanres  himself  every  moning  with  fiie 
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razor  his  wife  cnt  her  throat  with?"    The  scene  that  followed  may 
be  conceived. 

The  Eoyal  family  daring  the  kst  century  were  inclined  to  theatrical 
amusement.  Mr.  Qoin,  who  was  warmly  patronized  by  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  once  honoured,  in  1759,  by  being  invited*  to 
superintend  a  performance  of  Oato  "  ''  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Boyal  family."  Mr.  Quin  was  all  for  the  open  vowels,  and  we  may 
be  sure  told  his  august  pupils  to  say,  **  It  must  be  so, — Eatto,  thou 
reasonestwell,*' — ^for  such  was  the  affectation  adopted  by  him  and  Mr. 
Sheridan.  His  Majesty  George  III.  spoke  the  prologue.  The  Duke  of 
York  (Prince  Edward),  who  was  half  mad  after  pleasure,  played  on 
the  bass-viol,  and  himself  acted  with  the  Delavals.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  to  end  all  his  fiddling  and  histrionics,  and  die  in  a  foreign 
country  of  a  cold  caught  <*  from  excessive  dancing."  This  seems 
an  absurd  way  in  which  to  leave  a  pleasant  world.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  English  royal  family  have  never  done  much  in  the  way 
of  private  theatricals,  and  have  been  completely  passed,  in  the 
histrionic  race,  by  the  royal  personages  of  foreign  countries.  French 
memoirs  actually  teem  with  records  of  these  pleasant  pastimes ;  and 
from  the  days  of  Louis  XIY.  to  our  own,  the  succession  is  almost 
unbroken.  With  us  the  thing  is  in  rather  a  raw  and  rude  state,  and 
a  little  august  patronage  would  do  much  to  elevate  the  standard,  which 
is  at  present  low  indeed. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  amateur  actors  was  *'  Mr.  J. 
Cradock,"  who  has  left  some  amusing  memoirs, — well  larded  with 
praises  of  himself  and  of  his  performances.  He  contrived  to  hang 
on  by  the  skirts  of  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick,  and  Johnson,  and  has 
very  much  the  air  of  a  water-colour  BosweU.  His  greatest  honour  was 
his  blundering  into  a  place  of  distinction,  and  through  a  sort  of  acci- 
dent, or,  perhaps,  by  Goldsmith's  good-nature,  succeeding  in  getting 
an  epilogue  tacked  to  one  of  the  poet's  comedies.  He  wrote  plays 
himself,  with  which  he  persecuted  managers  and  actors,  but  could 
not  get  them  accepted.  He  was  a  sort  of  professional  amateur, — 
having  ''engagements'*  at  this  country-house  and  that.  For  one 
proposed  scheme  he  deserves  our  thanks ;  he  had  very  nearly  got  up 
that  dramatic  performance  at  Lichfield  in  which  Garrick  and  Gold- 
smith were  to  have  played.  He  contrived,  also,  to  extort  good- 
natured  praise  from  Garrick,  who  even  promised  to  play  the  Ghost  to 
his  Hamlet ;  but  the  death  of  the  great  actor  put  a  stop  to  this  plan. 
Mr.  Cradock  said  that  Garrick  had  actually  stipulated  that  the  ama- 
teur was  to  support  him ;  **  that  he  might  have  some  one  to  depend 
on."  ''  I  must  say,"  he  adds,  **  Garrick  spoke  with  great  satisfaction 
of  my  acting."  This  amateur  fluttered  about  England,  gettinjc 
engagements  ;  but  his  chief  theatre  was  at  Eelmarsh  Hall,  the  seti^ 
Mr.  Hanbury,  where  theatricals  were  got  up  with  all  magnifi 
Xhey  there  secured  Mr.  Oarrick's  nephew,  David  Oamek»  wh 
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Frioli,  and  whom  Mr.  Cradock  had  the  satisfaction  of  "making; 
ap,"  as  it  'us  called,  for  the  pikrt.  And  it  v/ae  considered  that,  with 
the  grey  locks  and  general  elderly  air,  he  presented  a  most  surprising 
likenesii  of  the  uncle.  There  wua  the  finest  company. — the  Duke 
of  Dorset  and  others, — and  the  scenerj'  was  ty  Dnhl, — a  well- 
known  artist  of  the  day.  At  Cassiobury.  Lord  Ehsox's  seat,  the 
indefatigable  Cradock  was  also  "  engaged."  The  fainouB  Lord 
Coleraioe  was  to  have  played  Count  Basset,  bnt  ho  qnarrellcd  with 
his  host  and  manager.  Garrick,  alao,  was  to  have  been  there, 
but  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  behavionr  of  the  noble  host,  whom  he  had 
complinieoted  by  specially  "puttiug-up"  his  great  part  of  Hastings 
at  Drory  Lane,  in  obedji'ni'u  to  an  earnest  rennest.  With  a  careless- 
ness which  was  rather  a  cbaructeristic  of  tbo  noblemen  of  that  day, 
Lord  Essex  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  at  the  theatre  nntil  the  piece 
was  more  than  half  over,  being  detained  by  a  dinner-party.  Tb( 
CaSBtobury  theatricals  thus  lost  an  hononi'cd  and  important  spectator, 
liat  Lord  North  wbb  present ;  and  into  prologue  or  epilogue  worl 
introduced  allusions  of  a  politico-comphmentary  sort,  which  brougbl 
down  great  applause.  Mr.  Cradock  did  wonders, — playing  in  every- 
thing, and  finally  giving  imitations  of  the  London  performers.  Just 
as  the  distinguished  party  was  going  iu  to  supper,  an  nufortunato 
messenger,  who  had  ridden  up,  waa  thrown  from  his  horse  at  the  door, 
and  falUng  on  his  head  on  the  ino,  was  killed.  With  a  tact  forwhich 
be  was  gratefully  thanked  by  the  host  next  day,  Mr.  Cradock  hail 
the  mail  carried  out  of  the  way  somewhere.  Lord  North  and  his  fine 
company  were  thus  happily  kept  in  ignorance,  and  enjoyed  their 
snpper  very  moch. 

In  1777  Lord  Villiers  opened  a  new  theatre  near  Henley -on -Thames, 
and  gave  the  "  Pro^'okcd  Husband  "  and  a  little  French  after-piece. 
Lord  Maiden  was  Count  Basset,  the  host  himself  Lord  Townly,  and 
the  other  characters  were  filled  by  Mr.  Miles.  Mr,  Turge,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Onslow,  and  many  more.  A  prologue  was  spoken  by  Lord  Villiers, 
and  it  is  uharaeteristio  to  find  how  at  all  limes  these  introdncti^iii^ 
have  been  couched  in  the  same  strain  of  atl'ected  hamility  and 
pretended  trepidation : — 

"  Bat  D'lw,  uinn  '.  the  cniie  ii  altered  quite, 
When  lach  aa  tadjence  opeiiH  on  the  light; 
Oarrick  bimsolf  in  auch  a  ntaation. 
Though  suro  to  please,  might  ftel  aome  palpitation. 
Our  uudoui  brentta  no  luch  pr«*umptien  thccn, 
Ught  ma  our  hopca,  but  weighty  hie  out  ftiira." 

Wbu  has  not  heard  these  well-meant  platitudes,  even  to  "the  case 
is  altered  ^nite ; "  and  we  almost  expect  that  the  appeal  to  "  kind 
friends  "will  follow,  and  an  entreaty  to  "  give  but  your  applaose." 
The  reporters  were  admitted,  and  dealt  not  merely  indulgently,  but 
even  rapturously  with  these  uoblo  efforts.    The  Court  newsman  thou 
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TOpe  ■;<  ■■■'^/■^  *^ir>'^K''''"'>'«vW»'"i«d  by  an  elegant 

be  ^.^-'.   (W^i-^-^yJl^/iM  it  was  impossible  to  bt- 

"  '£j"^^'''%<tuoi^''^  was  smiling  before  hi. 

'  1>pV''^''%^'^  ''cJ^'"^.nat '"  UcsBTS.  Yates  or  Macklin,  aod 

n*-*  _'^^«('^^i&^'^jic  London  maiiagiTB  if  they  eiipagcd 

h-ii^'^'jir-  ^.^>^'^.y  ibnl  I-ord  Maiden,  who  played  Coiuil 

••■"^"'^il  '"^A^tc  iol"'*  principles,"  na  it  reqnircd  a  more 

',w"^  '^t^  "^^  X  j'«''<"'*  ''''  ^''^  character.     Squire  Richard 

/'^''•pin' F*"^!  tliBOBt  aeemcd  an  though  Lord  Villiers   bad 

a'^^Moi-  '^  gvB  msties  to  do  the  ;iart.    Miss  Hodges  was 

"■J*^  (IB"  "'       ii  ia  but  common  jaaticu  to  eay  that  she  per- 

'  iuff^^*^  rf  'u  ■  »'y'*  '"""  ^''P**''**''  **•  anything  we  ha\<j  c 

f-it0^^^''         jie  beaaty  of  her  face,  the  melody  of  her  Vi 

/g  tht  '^  J—  pcrBODr  her  eyoB  amazingly  exprcEsive,  her  easy  yet 

e^^jw^  .    gjtwent,  were  anch  as  have  never  been  united  in  any 

i?*''^  ua  vaa  an  actress  by  profesBion."     Miss  Harvey  seemed  to 

ft"**^    jtngfl  children  "  anch  tnjly  maternal  afloction,  as  makeu  one 

^    ,  aiie  had  none  of  her  own."     The  secret  of  all  this  eonluntnii-nt 

-'^BWnt'j'  disclosed.     '■  After  the  play  Lord  VillierB  entert;iined  tho 

^*^any*'it''  *  tao%t  elegant  and  sumptaona  supper  and  a  ball.  There 

j^  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  winus  mid  most  exquisite  viands ;  and 

^e  most  polite  attention  was  paid  to  ever}-  person  present." 

One  of  the  featni-es  of  our  time  ia  the  nubounded  taste  for  acting 
lUDOiigst  all  rank? ;  that  is,  for  learning  a  number  of  speeches  hy 
licart, — dressing  up  fantastically, — laying  colour  on  tho  face, — and 
standinf!  behind  a  line  of  lamps  placed  upon  the  floor.  HoiRothinjj! 
more  seems  to  bo  nfquired ;  but.  in  moat  instances,  these  seem  sufK- 
cient  crcduntial<i.  The  whole  custom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  bo  but 
a  department  of  an  alarming  development  of  vanity, — the  craving  fiir 
some  share  of  public  iittention.  Music, — tliat  is,  playing  or  singiii;;, — 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  promise  equal  advantages. at  less  trouble; 
but,  ns  is  well  known,  nmsic, — when  n  gentleman  or  lady  favours  us 
with  song  or  piece. — is  but  tho  signal  for  ugretabJi'  inli'rcourse  ami 
noisy  conversation.  During  theatricals  a  sort  of  decent  silence  is 
eiifiirei'il.  Taking  them  as  they  are  at  present,  they  are  a  \  cry  agrec- 
:ible  Khupe  of  iinmsement.  11'  well  done,  and  directed  with  skill,  there 
is  nothing  more  ilcgant  or  entertaining.  If  badly  m-ganiseil,  or  "  got 
up,"  as  it  is  called,  with  indecent  baste, — "scrambled  through," 
oi,  what  is  worse,  "  carried  off"  by  buffoonery  or  gagging, — there  ia 
nothing  more  insuppoitnblo,   more  tedious,  or  a  more  oatnigoous 
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affront  to  a  decent  andience.     Who  does  not  pity  the  poor  host  who 
has  intrusted  all  to  the  direcUon  of  Major  Feebleman  and  his  friends,-^ 
an  officer  to  whom  life  is  a  sort  of  joke,  and  everything  is  '<  sneh  fun  I  *' 
— and  who  enlists  young  Wagtail  and  a  few  more  out  of  his  corps  ?  The 
hosts,  full  of  confidence  and  even  enthusiasm,  invite  the  whole  county; 
incur  prodigious  outlay  in  carpentry,  scenic  work,  hire  of  dresses,  gas, 
&c. ;  which  very  ostentation  of  preparation  is  a  challenge  to  puhlie 
curiosity,  and  raises  the  most  astounding  hopes.     Meanwhile  the  war* 
riors  have  let  things  take  their  course, — have  '*  no  time  to  rehearse,"-*- 
there  is  the  hunt  here,  the  hall  there, — and,  hesides, ''  never  fear;  when 
the  time  comes  we'll  pull  through,  nover  fear."     The  time  does  come, 
and  perhaps  the  pulling  through ;  for  without  any  preparation  at  alt  it 
is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  dresses,  &c.,  to  go  through  some  sort  of 
antics  to  fill  up  time.    Who  has  not  seen  some  such  melancholy  ezhi* 
bition,  when  the  thing  opened  with  a  sort  of  promise,  from  the  abfiurd 
costumes,  but  in  which  five  minutes  showed  that  aH  was  over,  the 
prepared  resources  run  out,  and  that  now  dependence  could  only  be 
had  on  ready  buffoonery  and  sheer  impudence  ?   Between  the  gentle- 
men of  the  army  and  this  private  pla3ring  it  seems  to  be  understood 
there  is  a  certain  connection.     The  sock  and  buskin,  it  iis  supposed, 
come  naturally  to  them.     Having  such  opportunities,  so  much  timd, 
so  much  pleasure,  it  might  be  supposed  they  would  excel  in  this  de* 
partment ;  yet  soldiers  are  the  worst  of  private  players.    At  many  a 
country  town,  when  the  Sixth  (Du  Barry's)   or  the  Tenth  (Trouba- 
dours) take  the  theatre,  and  give  ''The  Stranger^  or  ''The  Rose  of 
Amiens,'*  we  are  sure  of  a  diverting  evening ;  when  Captain  McLisp, 
in  powder  and  blue  silk,  pleads  his  passion  to  the  "  Bose,"  Ifiss 
Annie  Hiscoke,  and  says,  standing  stiff  as  though  he  were  a  fork 
stuck  iiito  the  stage,  and  with  the  utmost  quietness,  "  Lovely  Marry  1 
(Marie)  I  lay  thith  heart  at  your  feet,  whith  is  filled  with  a  glowing 
pathion  that  bums  only  to  potheth  you ; "  or  when  some  one  else 
rushes  in  to  save  <'  Marry,"  and  shouting  "  Villain  I  "  fiercely  at  him, 
whose  designs  are  villanous,  forgets  the  rest,  and,  standing  still, 
repeats  again  more  gaily  "Villain! "     More  diverting  again  is  often 
Lieutenant  Vanille,  who  is  considered  very  fine  in  tragedy,  "who 
knows  Wigan ;  * ' — ^how  many  boast  their  acquaintance  with  that  excellent 
artist ! — and  works  the  love  business  up  into  passion  and  spasms  of 
frantic  fury.  It  is  not  possible  to  recall  an  evening  of  greater  hilarity  and 
good-humour  than  was  furnished  by  such  a  lover,  who,  when  he  was 
rejected  by  the  lady  of  the  piece,  let  his  head  fall  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  sympathising  friend  and  brother  officer,  and  thus,  publicly  concealed 
from  view,  produced  slow  and  long-drawn  groans  of  agony.     Every 
one  literally  shrieked  with  another  kind  of  agony — almost  hysterical. 

There  are  some  surprising  things  in  the  social  view  of  private 
theatricals.  Almost  every  human  creature  is  ready  to  take  a  part ; 
or,  at  least,  thinks  he  ia  capable  of  taking  one.    So  that  the  power 
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of  acting  mnst  be  added  to  that  other  accomplishment  of  poking  the 
fire  or  driving  a  gig,  which  every  man  believes  he  can  do  well.  Not 
less  surprising,  too,  is  the  way  some  men,  with  all  their  demerits, 
do  contrive  to  **  pull  through."  Another  matter  which  seems  sur- 
prising is  that  audiences, — private  theatrical  audiences, — should  be 
as  contented  with  indifferent  playing  as  with  good.  This  may  be 
on  the  principle  of  not  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  What 
is  more  curious  still  is  this,  that  while  on  the  regular  stage  the  men 
are  the  better  actors,  taken  as  a  whole,  among  amateurs,  women 
acquit  themselves  infinitely  better.  Perhaps  this  may  be  from  the 
same  reason  that  on  the  stage  of  life  most  women  can  play  their  parts 
with  infinitely  more  tact  and  grace  than  most  men  ;  and  an  interesting 
girl,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  ability,  a  modest  air,  and  good- will, 
will  conciliate  her  public,  and  lend  a  charm  of  elegance,  a  bloom  of 
freshness,  which  is  not  found  perhaps  in  the  professional.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  too,  that  this  pastime  engenders  arrogance  ;  it  is  amusing  to 
contrast  the  company,  their  boisterous  exuberance  behind  the  scenes, 
— ^i.e.,  in  the  front  drawing-room, — their  almost  rampant  exultation, 
with  the  tranquil  indifference  of  the  audience,  who  begin,  towards 
the  end,  to  think  it  a  little  long,  and  are  growing  hungry.  The 
**  comic  man,"  who  is  "  canying  it  all  through  "  as  he  thinks,  believes 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  on  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  elegant  pastime,  and  if  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  with  that  respect  for  the  public  which  is  only 
decent,  would  be  the  highest  and  most  fascinating  of  all  social  shows. 
But  there  are  pretenders  and  imposters  abroad  who  are  bringing  the 
thing  into  disrepute.  They  do  not  care  for  the  play,  but  for  their 
own  selfish  vanity.  Theirs  is  to  be  the  one  part ;  the  rest  need  be 
but  lay  figures.  These  men,  when  some  spirited  host  is  willing  to 
embark  in  all  the  risk  and  trouble, — in  the  dirt  and  discomfort,  it  may 
be  added, — of  such  an  enterprise,  go  near  to  shipwrecking  the  whole 
by  their  greed.  The  grand  mistake  is  always  in  the  choice  of  a 
play.  When  his  grace,  or  his  lordship, — ^who  has  a  private  theatre, 
and  gets  down  Messrs.  Nathan  and  other  artists, — takes  up  the 
thing,  it  is  a  different  concern;  then  the  tragedy,  the  sensation, 
the  rich  dresses,  &c.,  are  all  in  keeping.  But  on  the  humbler  draw- 
ing-room boards,  where  the  guests  have  household  reminders, — 
window  curtains,  carpets,  chimney-pieces,  obtruding  themselves  into 
•*  a  street  in  Venice,"  or  "  the  forest  of  Bondy," — it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  theatrical  effect.  The  scanty  drawing-room  will  not  lend 
itself.  Judicious  host,  shut  your  ears  to  the  selfish  tempter  who 
wants  to  use  you  and  yours  as  a  platform  on  which  to  exhibit  his 
own  buffoonery  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  No.  For  such  unpretending 
attempts  choose  pieces  of  one  scene,  and  that  scene  laid  in  a  drawinir* 
room ;  choose  a  piece  whose  strength  lies  in  dialogue,  in  e) 
repartee,  in  pleasant  equivoque ;    have  ladies  and  gentlemen 
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dreea  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  represented  by  ladies  and  gontle- 
fflen.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  it  little  scenery  will  go  u  great 
way;  yonr  own  naturul  drawing-room  jadicionsly  disposed,  with  a 
flat  scene  at  the  back,  will  fall  in  admiriLbly.  If  the  front  room  be 
kept  in  semi-darkness, — an  niTftngement  not  at  all  populur  with  young 
ladies,— and  sbimdance  of  light  disposed  about  what  in  strict  cour- 
tesy you  may  call  your  stage  ;  if  yon  have  foot-lights  and  side-lights, 
and  a  rod  at  each  side  with  a  nnmbcr  of  tin  sconces  tacked  on,  and  set 
upright,  it  is  amazing  whiit  oi'titicia!  brilliancy — what  a  theatrical  air 
may  be  induced.  The  carpet  must  be  got  rid  of  as  it  suggests 
household  ormngementB  ;  or  a  white  cloth  nailed  down  tightly  over  it 
throws  out  the  figures  of  the  actors  with  great  efiect. 

The  worst  is,  there  are  so  few  drawing-room  pieces.  The  best  aie 
De  Mussel's  elegant  "  Itfoming  Call,"  as  wo  know  it  ou  the  English 
stage,  and  the  charming  *'  Subterfuge,"  as  it  was  called  when  Mrs. 
Stiriing  pltvyeJ  it,  and  which  tnrns  on  the  chapter  in  "  Gil  Bins."  A 
more  exquisite  trifle  than  this  conld  not  be  conceived ;  but  it  is  amaz- 
ingly difficult  to  play.  But  araiiteura  will  play  things  like  the  eternal 
"  Regular  Fix  "  and  "  Little  Toddlekins,"  which  every  one  has  seen 
at  every  theatre,  and  literally  knows  by  heart.  So  with  "Dearest 
Mamma."  There  are  boid  people  who  would  exhume  "  Bos  and  Cos  " 
as  a  sort  of  classic,  with  some  such  speech  as  this, — "  Oh,  it  is  a  safe 
thing, — always  makes  'em  roar,  and  I've  played  it  over  and  over 
tigain !  " — in  short,  the  old  selfl^huesB.  Scrape  Ibe  amateur  aotor  as 
you  would  a  Russian,  and  tlio  Tartar  vanity  comes  through. 

As  for  "  Hainlet,"  "  Macbeth,"  or  "  Othello,"  it  is  pheer  lunacy, 
without  benefit  of  the  Commissioners,  to  attempt  such  things.  This 
is  generally  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  ambitious  man,  who  wants  to 
"  show  off"  in  the  heroes  of  these  pla3-8.  The  trouble  is  enormous. 
the  expense  vast,  the  contretemps  certain.  Then  a  long  list  of 
dramatis  porsonie,  is  unmanageable,  and  is  unprincipled  as  well  as 
unmanageable.  Only  the  uight  before,  Potonius  is  sure  to  write 
10  a  friendly  off-hand  way,  that  he  is  so  sorry,  "  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
)9  obliged  to  be  "  off"  to  the  country  for  the  Pointdexter  Meet,  and 
"  you  con  easily  get  some  one  else,"  or  perhaps  "  out  him  out  alto- 
gether. YoQ  will  pull  through  somehow."  Yon  are  in  the  hands  of 
these  fellows  ;  not  they  in  yours,  as  on  a  real  stage.  How  tired  wa 
grow  of  "  Still  Waters,"  with  ■■  Hawksley, — Captain  Jenkin  Waters," 
Bawskley  is  regarded  with  great  affection.  How  many  hunger  and 
ifaiiet  aller  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  I  "  and  the  scornful  Claude,  who  rants 
iind  defies  everybody.  Never  conld  one  forget  this  piece,  and  its  five 
long  acts,  on  a  domestic  stage,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  herded 
in  a  bock  drawing-room,  stowing,  as  it  were,  together  in  u  sort  of  "  pot 
au  feu,"  whence  there  was  no  release. — for  the  hostess,  economical  of 
room,  stood  on  guard  at  the  narrow  door,  and  had  enrolled  active 
young  gentlemen  as  special  ooustablca,  who  ■'  pocked,"  as  it  is  caUed, 
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every  lady  as  she  arrived,  and  forced  every  one  to  sit  up  close.  To 
extricate  i^iy  person  would  have  frayed  r.iid  unravelled  the  whole 
piece,  upset  chairs,  disordered  everyone.  Nothing  short  of  fainting, — 
a  desperate  remedy,— could  have  secured  release.  The  prostration  of 
the  last  act  is  awful, — the  exhaustion,  the  dull  stare  in  old  men's 
eyes,  languor  in  the  young  giris,  the  indifference  to  Claude,  and  his 
scornful  utterances,  growing  lower  and  more  measured  as  the  night 
wears  on.  He  thinks  the  audience  hanging  on  his  lips, — one  of  the 
mysterious  delusions  of  amateur  acting.  The  relief  when  the  hed- 
room  curtains  have  fallen,  and  shut  him  out  for  ever ; — this  cannot  be 
described. 

The  truth  is,  we  want  reform  in  this,  as  in  so  many  things.  It  is 
being  overdone,  and  as  in  music  now-a-days  everybody  wishes  to 
sing,  and  to  form  a  society,  which  shall  provide  opportunities  for 
being  listened  to,  so  everybody  wishes  to  act.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
get  actors  but  to  get  audiences.  Above  all,  to  hear  plays  which 
we  have  heard  again  and  again  done  by  good  actors,  mauled  and 
mangled  by  inferior  ones,  is  a  dreary  sort  of  entertainment.  To  sum 
up ;  if  the  amateur  stage  wishes  to  save  itself  from  decay,  and  certainly 
contempt,  it  must  first  put  forward  what  is  new,  so  that  if  the  acting 
be  inferior,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be,  we  may  have  the  surprise 
of  novelty  in  the  incident  or  dialogue  set  before  us.  These  novelties 
should  be  either  stolen  from  our  usual  victims,  the  French,  or  some 
of  our  native  dramatists  should  try  and  give  us  new  amateur  pieces, 
written  for  the  drawing-room.  In  l&ct,  the  most  piquant  shape  of 
this  amusement  is,  when  the  play  has  been  written  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  cheaper,  shorter,  requires  less  brain,  or  rather  no  brain,  to  black 
the  face,  or  sing  the  music-hall  song,  or  **  get  up  *'  Mr.  Poppleton  in 
pink  trowsers,  and  an  impossible  calico  coat.  There  must  be  not  only 
elevemess  and  talent,  but  real  labour,  real  hard  work,  and  real  grinding 
at  rehearsal.  The  most  remarkable  amateur  performances  of  our  day 
were  those  which  were  connected  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and  which  owed 
their  success  and  the  delight  they  imparted  to  the  audience,  first, 
to  his  great  dramatic  talents,  but  in  the  next  degree  to  his  own 
untiring  labour,  to  the  conscientious  industry  of  study  and  rehearsal, 
which  made  success  secure. 


PHINEAS  Fimf,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIV. 

WAS   HE   HONEST? 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Phineas  Finn  did  retizm  to  Looghton.  He 
went  down  hy  the  mail  train  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  having  tale- 
graphed  to  the  inn  for  a  hed,  and  was  up  eating  his  hreakfast  in  that 
hospitahle  house  at  nine  o'clock.  The  landlord  and  landlady  with  all 
their  staff  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  had  brought  down  their 
member  again  so  quickly  to  his  borou^ ;  but  the  reader,  who  will 
remember  that  Lady  Baldock  with  her  daughter  and  Violet  Effingham 
were  to  pass  the  11th  of  the  month  at  Saulsby,  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  make  a  guess  on  the  subject. 

Phineas  had  been  thinking  of  making  this  sudden  visit  to  Loo^^iton 
ever  since  he  had  been  up  in  town,  but  he  oould  suggest  to  himself  no 
reason  to  be  given  to  Lord  Brentford  for  his  sudden  reappearanee. 
The  Earl  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  but  he  had  said  nothing  which 
could  justify  his  young  friend  in  running  in  and  out  of  Saulsby  Castle 
at  pleasure,  without  invitation  and  vrithout  notice.  Phineas  was  so 
well  aware  of  this  himself  that  often  as  he  had  half  resolved  during  the 
last  ten  days  to  return  to  Saulsby,  so  often  had  he  determined  that  he 
could  not  do  so.  He  could  think  of  no  excuse.  Then  the  heavens 
favoured  him,  and  ho  received  a  letter  from  Loixi  Ohiltem,  in  whieh 
there  was  a  message  for  Lord  Brentford.  **  If  you  see  my  father, 
tell  him  that  I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  do  what  is  necessary 
for  raising  the  money  for  Laura."  Taking  this  as  his  excuse  ho 
returned  to  Loughton. 

As  chance  arranged  it,  he  met  the  Earl  standing  on  the  great  steps 
before  his  own  castle  doors.  **  What,  Finn ;  is  this  you  ?  I  thought 
you  were  in  Ireland." 

"  Not  yet,  my  lord,  as  you  see.**  Then  he  opened  his  budget  at 
once,  and  blushed  at  his  own  hypocrisy  as  he  went  on  with  his  story. 
He  had,  he  said,  felt  the  message  &om  Chiltem  to  be  so  all-important 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  oyer  to  Ireland  without  de- 
livering it.  He  urged  upon  the  Earl  that  he  might  learn  from  this  how 
anxious  Lord  Chiltem  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  When  it  occurred 
to  him,  he  said,  that  there  might  be  a  hope  of  doing  anything  towards 
such  an  object,  he  could  not  go  to  Ireland  leaving  the  good  work 
behind  him.  In  love  and  war  all  things  are  fair.  So  ha  declared  to 
himself;  but  as  he  did  so  he  fdt  that  his  story  was  so  weak  that  it 
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would  hardly  gain  for  him  an  admittance  into  the  Castle.     In  this  he 
was  completely  wrong.     The  Earl,  swallowing  the  hait,  put  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  intruder,  and,  walking  with  him  through  the  paths 
of  the  shrubhery,  at  length  confessed    that  he  would  be  glad  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  son  if  it  were  possible.     ''Let  him  come  here, 
and  she  shall  be  here  also,"  said  the  Earl,  speaking  of  Violet.     To 
this  Phineas  could  say  nothing  out  loud,  but  he  told  himself  that  all 
should  be  fair  between  them.     He  would  take  no  dishonest  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Chiltem.     He  would  give  Lord   Chiltern  the  whole 
message  as  it  was  given  to  him  by  Lord  Brentford.     But  should  it  so 
turn  out  that  he  himself  got  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Violet  all 
that  he  had  come  to  say,  and  should  it  also  turn  out, — an  event  which 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  to  be  most  unlikely, — that  Violet  did  not 
reject  him,  then  how  could  he  write  his  letter  to  Lord  Chiltem  ?     So 
he  resolved  that  the  letter  should  be  written  before  he  saw  Violet. 
But  how  could  he  write  such  a  letter  and  instantly  afterwards  do  that 
which  would  be  false  to  the  spirit  of  a  letter  so  written  ?     Could  he 
bid  Lord  Chiltem  come  home  to  woo  Violet  Effingham,  and  instantly 
go  forth  to  woo  her  for  himself  ?  *  He  found  that  he  could  not  do  so, 
— ^unless  he  told  the  whole  truth  to  Lord  Chiltem  ?    In  no  other 
way  could  he  carry  out  his  project  and  satisfy  his  own  idea  of  what 
was  honest. 

The  Earl  bade  him  send  to  the  hotel  for  his  things.    ''  The  Baldock 
people  are  all  here,  you  know,  but  they  go  very  early  to-morrow.'* 
Then  Phineas  declared  that  he  also  must  return  to  London  very  early 
on  the  morrow ; — ^but  in  the  meantime  he  would  go  to  the  inn  and 
fetch  his  things.     The  Earl  thanked  him   again   and   again  for  his 
generous  kindness  ;  and  Phineas,  blushing  as  he  received  the  thanks, 
went  back  and  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Chiltem.     It  was  an  elaborate 
letter,  written,  as  regards  the  first  and  larger  portion  of  it,  with  words 
intended  to  bring  the  prodigal  son  back  to  the  father's  home.     And 
everything  was  said  about  Miss  Effingham  that  could  or  should  have 
been  said.     Then,  on  the  last  page,  he  told  his  own  story.     ''  Now,"  he 
said,  ''  I  must  speak  of  myself: " — and  he  went  on  to  explain  to  his 
friend,  in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could  use,  his  own  position. 
"I  have  loved  her,"  he  said, ''  for  six  months,  and  I  am  here  with  the 
express  intention  of  asking  her  to  take  me.     The  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  she  refuses  me.     I  do  not  deprecate  your  anger, — if  you 
choose  to  be  angry.     But  I  am  endeavouring  to  treat  you  well,  and  I 
ask  you  to  do  the  same  by  me.    I  must  convey  to  you  your  father's 
message,  and  after  doing  so  I  cannot  address  myself  to  Miss  Effing- 
ham without  telling  you.    I  should  feel  myself  to  be  false  were  I  to 
do  80.    In  the  event, — ^the  probable,  nay,  almost  certain  event  of  my 
being  refused, — ^I  shall  trust  you  to  keep  my  secret.    Do  not  quan  * 
^th  me  if  yon  ean  help  it ;-— but  if  you  must  I  will  be  ready." 
Ii6  posted  the  letter  and  wetit  up  to  ike  Castle. 
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He  bad  ooly  tiie  one  day  for  his  octioD,  and  he  knew  thut  Violet 
wae  vatclied  by  Lndy  Boldock  as  by  a  dnigoD.  He  was  told  that  Ibe 
Eat)  wuH  out  with  the  yuung  ladies,  and  was  sbown  to  his  room.  Ou 
going  to  the  drawing-room  he  found  Lady  Baldock,  with  whom  bu 
bad  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  fiivourite,  and  was  sooq  deeply  en- 
gi^ed  in  a  conversation  aa  \o  the  p^actic^abiIity  of  ehuttiug  up  all  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  by  Act  of  Piirliomont.  But  lanch  reUeved 
biio.  iind  brought  the  young  ladies  in  at  two.  Mies  Effingham  seemed 
to  be  really  glad  to  sec  him,  and  even  ^liss  Boreham,  Lady  Baldock'a 
dangbter,  was  very  gracious  to  bim.  For  tbe  Earl  bad  been  speaking 
well  of  bis  young  member,  and  Phiueaa  bad  in  a  way  grown  into  thu 
good  graces  of  sober  and  discreet  people.  After  lunch  tbey  were  to 
ride  ; — -the  Eiu'I,  that  is,  and  Violet.  Lady  Boldock  and  her  daughter 
were  to  have  tbe  carriage.  "  I  con  mount  you,  Finn,  if  you  would 
like  it,"  said  the  Earl.  "Of  conrse  he'il  like  it,"  said  Violet;  "do 
you  suppose  Air.  Finn  will  object  to  ride  with  me  in  Sauleby  Woods. 
It  won't  be  the  first  lime  ;  will  it  ?  "  "  Violet,"  said  Lady  Baldock, 
"  y^on  have  tbe  moat  singular  way  of  talking."  "  I  suppose  I  have," 
siud  Violet;  "but  I  don't  tbiuk  I  can  change  it  now.  Mr.  Finn 
knows  me  too  well  to  mind  it  much." 

.  It  was  past  five  before  tbey  were  on  horseback,  and  up  to  that  time 
Fhineas  had  not  found  himself  alone  with  Violet  Effingham  for  a 
moment.  Tbey  had  sat  together  after  lunch  in  tbe  dining-room  for 
uearSy  on  hour,  and  had  sauntered  into  tbe  hall  and  knocked  about 
the  billiard  bolls,  and  then  stood  together  at  the  open  doots  of  a  con- 
servatory. But  Lady  Baldock  or  Miss  Boreham  had  always  been 
there.  Nothing  eoald  be  more  pleasant  than  Miss  Effingham's  words, 
I  or  more  familiar  than  ber  manner  to  Phineas.  She  bad  expressed 
strong  delight  at  bis  snccesa  in  getting  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  bad 
talked  to  bim  about  the  Kennedys  as  though  tbey  bad  created  some 
special  bond  of  union  between  her  and  Pbineas  which  ought  to  make 
D  intimate.  But,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  be  got  to  separate 
herself  from  Lady  Baldock  ;- — and  when  she  was  told  that  If  sbe  meant 
I  to  ride  sbe  must  go  and  dress  herself,  she  went  at  once. 

But  be  thought  that  he  might  have  a  cbance  on  horseback ;  and 
I  after  they  bod  been  out  about  half  an  hour,  chance  did  favour  bim. 
I  For  awhile  he  rode  behind  with  tbe  carriage,  calculating  that  by  his 
I  BO  doing  the  Earl  would  be  put  off  his  guard,  and  would  be  disposed 
I  after  awhile  to  change  places  with  him.  And  so  it  fell  out,  At  a 
I  certain  fall  of  ground  in  tbe  park,  where  the  road  turned  round  and 
I  crossed  n  bridge  over  tbe  little  river,  tbe  carriage  cauie  up  with  the 
I  two  first  horses,  and  Lady  Baldock  spoke  a  word  to  tbe  Earl.  Then 
I  Violet  pulled  np,  allowing  the  vehicle  to  pasK  tbe  bridge  first,  and  in 
■this  way  she  and  Phineas  were  brought  together, — and  in  this  way 
they  rode  on.  But  ho  was  awnre  that  bo  roust  greatly  increase  tbe 
■dutunce  between  them  and  tbe  others  of  their  party  before  ho  could 
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dare  to  plead  bis  suit,  and  even  were  that  done  he  felt  that  he  would 
not  know  how  to  plead  it  on  horseback. 

They  bad  gone  on  some  half  mile  in  this  way  when  they  reached  a 
spot  on  which  a  green  ride  led  away  from  the  main  road  through  the 
trees  to  the  left.  **  You  remember  this  place ;  do  you  not  ?  '*  said 
Violet.  Phineas  declared  that  he  remembered  it  well.  **  I  must  go 
round  by  the  woodman's  cottage.  You  won*t  mind  coming?" 
Phineas  said  that  be  would  not  mind,  and  trotted  on  to  tell  them  in 
the  carriage. 

"  Where  is  she  going  ? "  asked  Lady  Baldock ;  and  then,  when 
Phineas  explained,  she  begged  the  Earl  to  go  back  to  Violet.  The 
Earl,  feeling  the  absurdity  of  this,  declared  that  Violet  knew  her  way 
very  well  herself,  and  thus  Phineas  got  his  opportunity. 

They  rode  on  almost  without  speaking  for  nearly  a  mile,  cantering 
through  the  trees,  and  then  they  took  another  turn  to  the  right,  and 
came  upon  the  cottage.  They  rode  to  tbc  door,  and  spoke  a  word  or 
two  to  the  woman  there,  and  then  passed  oh.  ''I  always  come  here 
when  I  am  at  Saulsby,"  said  Violet,  **  that  I  may  teach  myself  to 
think  kindly  of  Lord  Chiltem." 

''  I  understand  it  all,''  said  Phineas. 

"  He  used  to  be  so  nice  ; — and  is  so  still,  I  believe,  only  that  h^ 
has  taught  himself  to  be  so  rough.  Will  he  ever  change,  do  you 
think?'' 

Phineas  knew  that  in  this  emergency  it  was  his  especial  duty  to  be 
honest.  "  I  think  he  would  be  changed  altogether  if  we  could  bring 
him  here, — so  that  he  should  live  among  his  friends." 

**Do  you  think  he  would  ?  We  must  put  our  heads  together,  and 
do  it.     Don't  you  think  that  it  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

Phineas  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  to  be  done.  **  1*11  tell  you 
the  truth  at  once.  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said.  "  You  can  do  it  by  a 
single  word." 

"  Yes ; — ^yes ;  "  she  said  ;  "  but  I  do  not  mean  that ; — ^without 
that.  It  is  absurd,  you  know,  that  a  father  should  make  such  a  con- 
dition as  that."  Phineas  said  that  he  thought  it  was  absurd;  and  then 
they  rode  on  again,  cantering  through  the  wood.  He  had  been  bold 
to  speak  to  her  about  Lord  Chiltem  as  he  had  done,  and  she  had 
answered  just  as  he  would  have  wished  to  be  answered.  But  how 
could  he  press  his  suit  for  himself  while  she  was  cantering  by  his 
side? 

Presently  they  came  to  rough  ground  over  which  they  were  forced 
to  walk,  and  he  was  close  by  her  side.      ''  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said,  "  I 
wonder  whether  I  may  ask  a  question  ?  *' 
"Any  question,"  he  replied. 

''  Is  there  any  quarrel  between  you  and  Lady  Laura  ?  "* 
"  None." 
**  Or  between  yon  and  him?  ** 
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**  No ; — ^none.    We  are  greater  allies  than  ever.*' 

**  Then  why  are  yon  not  going  to  he  at  Loo^inter  f  She  has 
written  to  me  expressly  saying  yon  wonld  not  he  there.'* 

He  paused  a  moment  hefore  he  replied.  "  It  did  not  suit/'  ha  said 
at  last. 

"  It  is  a  secret  then  ?  " 

•*  Yes ; — ^it  is  a  secret.     Yon  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  ** 

"Angry;  no." 

"  It  is  not  a  secret  of  my  own,  or  I  shonld  not  keep  it  firom  yon.'* 

"  Perhaps  I  can  gness  it,"  she  said.  <<  Bnt  I  will  not  tiy.  I  will 
not  even  think  of  it." 

**  The  cause,  whatever  it  he,  has  heen  full  of  sorrow  to  me.  I 
would  have  given  my  left  hand  to  have  been  at  Longhlinter  this 
autumn." 

**  Are  you  so  fond  of  it  ?  " 

**  1  should  have  been  staying  there  with  you,"  he  said.  He  paused 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  no  word  spoken  by  either  of  them ;  but 
he  could  perceive  that  the  hand  in  which  she  held  her  whip  was  play- 
ing with  her  horse^s  mane  with  a  nervous  movement.  **  When  I 
found  how  it  must  be,  and  that  I  must  miss  you,  I  rushed  down  here 
that  I  might  see  you  for  a  moment.  And  now  I  am  here  I  do  not 
dare  to  speak  to  you  of  myself."  They  were  now  beyond  the  rooks, 
and  Violet,  without  speaking  a  word,  again  put  her  horse  into  a  trot. 
He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  but  he  could  not  see  her  faoe. 
**  Have  you  not  a  word  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No ; — ^no ; — no ; "  she  replied,  "  not  a  word  when  you  speak  to 
me  like  that.  There  is  the  carriage.  Come  ; — we  wiU  join  them." 
Then  she  cantered  on,  and  he  followed  her  till  they  reached  the  Earl 
and  Lady  Baldock  and  Miss  Boreham.  *^  I  have  done  my  devotions 
now,"  said  Miss  Effingham,  ''  and  am  ready  to  return  to  ordinary  life." 

Phineas  could  not  find  another  moment  in  which  to  speak  to  her. 
Though  he  spent  the  evening  with  her,  and  stood  over  her  as  she  sang 
at  the  EarFs  request,  and  pressed  her  hand  as  she  went  to  bed,  and 
was  up  to  see  her  start  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  draw  from  her 
either  a  word  or  a  look. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IfB.   MONK  UPOV   BXFOBII. 

PmKEAB  FncK  went  to  Ireland  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Saulsby,  having  said  nothing  further  to  Violet  Eflingham,  and  having 
heard  nothing  further  from  her  than  what  is  recorded  in  the  last 
eUkpter.  He  felt  very  keenly  that  his  position  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  brooded  over  it  all  the  autumn  and  early  winter;  but  he  could 
form  no  i^an  for  improving  it.    A  dozen  times  ba  thought  of  writing 
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to  Miss  Effingham,  and  asking  for  an  explicit  answer.  He  could  not, 
however,  hring  himself  to  write  the  letter,  thinking  that  written 
expressions  of  love  are  always  weak  and  vapid,-^and  deterred  also  by 
a  conviction  that  Violet,  if  driven  to  reply  in  writing,  would  undoubt- 
edly reply  by  a  refusal.  Fifty  times  he  rode  again  in  his  imagination 
his  ride  in  Saulsby  Wood,  and  he  told  himself  as  often  that  the  syren's 
answer  to  him, — ^her  no,  no,  no, — ^had  been,  of  all  possible  answers,  the 
most  indefinite  and  provoking.  The  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  galloped 
away  from  him,  the  bearing  of  her  countenance  when  he  rejoined  her, 
her  manner  to  him  when  he  saw  her  start  from  the  Castle  in  the  morning, 
all  forbade  him  to  believe  that  his  words  to  her  had  been  taken  as  an 
offence.  She  had  replied  to  him  with  a  direct  negative,  simply  with 
the  word  ''  no  ;'*  but  she  had  so  said  it  that  there  had  hardly  been 
any  sting  in  the  no  ;  and  he  had  known  at  the  moment  that  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  his  suit,  he  need  not  regard  Violet  Effingham 
as  bis  enemy. 

But  the  doubt  made  his  sojourn  in  Ireland  very  wearisome  to  him. 
And  there  were  other  matters  which  tended  also  to  his  discomfort, 
though  he  was  not  left  even  at  this  period  of  his  life  without  a  con- 
tinuation of  success  which  seemed  to  be  very  wonderful.  And,  first, 
I  will  say  a  word  of  his  discomforts.  He  heard  not  a  line  from  Lord 
Chiltem  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  lordship. 
From  Lady  Laura  he  did  hear  frequently.  Lady  Laura  wrote  to  him 
exactly  as  though  she  had  never  warned  him  away  from  Loughlinter, 
and  as  though  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  such  warning.  She 
sent  him  letters  filled  chiefly  with  politics,  saying  something  also  of 
the  guests  at  Loughlinter,  something  of  the  game,  and  just  a  word  or 
two  here  and  there  of  her  husband.  The  letters  were  very  good 
letters,  and  he  preserved  them  carefully.  It  was  manifest  to  him  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  good  letters,  and,  as  such,  to  be  preserved. 
In  one  of  these,  which  he  received  about  the  end  of  November,  she 
told  him  that  her  brother  was  again  in  his  old  haunt,  at  the  Willing- 
ford  Bull,  and  that  he  had  sent  to  Portman  Square  for  all  property  of 
his  own  that  had  been  left  there.  But  there  was  no  word  in  that 
letter  of  Violet  Effingham  ;  and  though  Lady  Laura  did  speak  more  than 
once  of  Violet,  she  always  did  so  as  though  Violet  were  simply  a  joint 
acquaintance  of  herself  and  her  correspondent.  There  was  no  allusion 
to  the  existence  of  any  special  regard  on  his  part  for  Miss  Effingham. 
He  had  thought  that  Violet  might  probably  tell  her  friend  what  had 
occurred  at  Saulsby ; — but  if  she  did  so,  Lady  Laura  was  happy  in 
her  powers  of  reticence.  Our  hero  was  disturbed  also  when  he 
reached  home  by  finding  that  Mrs.  Flood  Jones  and  Miss  Flood  Jones 
had  retired  from  Eillaloe  for  the  winter.  I  do  not  know  whether  ^ 
might  not  have  been  more  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  yo 
lady,  for  he  would  have  found  himself  constrained  to  exhibit  to 
her  some  tenderness  of  manner;  and  any  sueh  tenderness  of 
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would,  in  his  existing  circumstances,  have  been  dangeroos.  But  he 
was  made  to  understand  that  Mary  Flood  Jones  had  been  taken  away 
from  EHlaloe  because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  ill-treated  the  lady, 
and  the  accusation  made  him  unhappy.  In  the  middle  of  the  heat  of 
the  last  session  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  sister,  in  which  some 
pushing  question  had  been  asked  as  to  his  then  existing  feeling  about 
poor  Mary.  This  he  had  answered  petulantly.  Nothing  more  had 
been  written  to  him  about  Miss  Jones,  and  nothing  was  said  to 
him  when  he  reached  home.  He  could  not,  however,  but  ask 
after  Mary,  and  when  he  did  ask,  the  accusation  was  made  again  in 
that  quietly  severe  manner  with  which,  perhaps,  most  of  us  have 
been  made  acquainted  at  some  period  of  our  lives.  ''I  think, 
Phineas,*'  said  his  sister,  <<  we  had  better  say  nothing  about  dear 
Mary.  She  is  not  here  at  present,  and  probably  you  may  not  see 
her  while  you  remain  with  us."  **  What's  all  that  about  ?  '*  Phineas 
had  demanded, — understanding  the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  Then 
his  sister  had  demurely  refused  to  say  a  word  further  on  the  subject, 
and  not  a  word  further  was  said  about  Miss  Mary  Flood  Jones. 
They  were  at  Floodborough,  living,  he  did  not  doubt,  in  a  very  desolate 
way, — and  quite  willing,  he  did  not  doubt  also,  to  abandon  their 
desolation  if  he  would  go  over  there  in  the  manner  that  would  become 
him  after  what  had  passed  on  one  or  two  occasions  between  him  and 
the  young  lady.  But  how  was  he  to  do  this  with  such  work  on  his 
hands  as  he  had  undertaken  ?  Now  that  he  was  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  that  he  did  love  dear  Mary  very  dearly.  He  felt  that  he  had 
two  identities, — that  he  was,  as  it  were,  two  separate  persons, — and 
that  he  could,  without  any  real  faithlessness,  be  very  much  in  love 
with  Violet  Effingham  in  his  position  of  man  of  fashion  and  member 
of  Parliament  in  England,  and  also  warmly  attached  to  dear  little 
Mary  Flood  Jones  as  an  Irishman  of  Killaloe.  He  was  aware, 
however,  that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  such  fulness  of  heart , 
and,  therefore,  resolved  sternly  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  constant  to 
Miss  Effingham.  How  was  it  possible  that  he  should  marry  dear 
Mary, — he,  with  such  extensive  jobs  of  work  on  his  hands !  It  was 
not  possible.  He  must  abandon  all  thought  of  making  dear  Mary  his 
own.  No  doubt  they  had  been  right  to  remove  her.  But,  still,  as  he 
took  his  solitary  walks  along  the  Shannon,  and  up  on  the  hills  that 
overhung  the  lake  above  the  town,  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  dreamed  of  giving  up  Parliament,  of  leaving  Violet  to  some 
noble  suitor, — to  Lord  Chiltern,  if  she  would  take  him, — and  of  going 
to  Floodborough  ^vith  an  honest  proposal  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
press  Mary  to  his  heart.  Miss  Effingham  would  probably  reject  him 
at  last ;  whereas  Mary,  dear  Mary,  would  come  to  his  heart  without 
a  scruple  of  doubt.  Dear  Mary !  In  these  days  of  dreaming,  he 
told  himself  that,  after  all,  dear  Mary  was  his  real  love.  But,  of 
course,  such  days  were  days  of  dreaming  only.     He  had  letters  in  his 
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pocket  from  Lady  Lanra  Kennedy  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  think  in  earnest  of  giving  np  Parliament. 

And  then  there  came  a  wonderful  piece  of  Inck  in  his  way.  There 
lived,  or  had  lived,  in  the  town  of  Galway  a  very  eccentric  old  lady, 
one  Miss  Marian  Persse,  who  was  the  annt  of  Mrs.  Finn,  the  mother 
of  onr  hero.  With  this  lady  Dr.  Finn  had  quarrelled  persistently 
ever  since  his  marriage,  because  the  lady  had  expressed  her  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  his  family, — offering  to  purchase  such 
right  by  favourable  arrangements  in  reference  to  her  will.  This  the 
doctor  had  resented,  and  there  had  been  quarrels.  Miss  Persse  was 
not  a  very  rich  old  lady,  but  she  thought  a  good  deal  of  her  own 
money.  And  now  she  died,  leaving  J68,000  to  her  nephew  Phineas 
Finn.  Another  sum  of  about  equal  amount  she  bequeathed  to  a 
Boman  Catholic  seminary  ;  and  thus  was  her  worldly  wealth  di\ided. 
**  She  couldn't  have  done  better  with  it,"  said  the  old  doctor  ;  "  and 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  windfall  is  the  more  pleasant  as  being 
wholly  unexpected."  In  these  days  the  doctor  was  undoubtedly 
gratified  by  his  son*s  success  in  life,  and  never  said  much  about  the 
law.  Phineas  in  truth  did  do  some  work  during  the  autumn,  reading 
blue-books,  reading  law  books,  reading  perhaps  a  novel  or  two  at  the 
same  time, — ^but  shutting  himself  up  very  carefully  as  he  studied,  so 
that  his  sisters  were  made  to  understand  that  for  a  certain  four  hours 
in  the  day  not  a  sound  was  to  be  allowed  to  disturb  him. 

On  the  receipt  of  his  legacy  he  at  once  offered  to  repay  his  father 
all  money  that  had  been  advanced  him  over  and  above  his  original 
allowance  ;  but  this  the  doctor  refused  to  take.  ''  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  Phineas,"  he  said.  "  What  you  have  of  your  share  now 
you  can't  have  hereafter.  As  regards  my  present  income,  it  has  only 
made  me  work  a  little  longer  than  I  had  intended  ;  and  I  behove  that  the 
later  in  life  a  man  works,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  live."  Phineas, 
therefore,  when  he  returned  to  London,  had  his  £8,000  in  his  pocket. 
He  owed  some  d6500  ;  and  the  remainder  he  would,  of  course,  invest. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  an  autumnal  session,  but  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  division  had  at  last  been  against  it.  Who  cannot  understand 
that  such  would  be  the  decision  of  any  Minister  to  whom  was  left  the 
slightest  fraction  of  free  will  in  the  matter  ?  Why  should  any 
Minister  court  the  danger  of  unnecessary  attack,  submit  himself  to 
unnecessary  work,  and  incur  the  odium  of  summoning  all  his  friends 
from  their  rest  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  new  and  the 
old  Ministry,  when  the  political  needle  was  vacillating  so  tremulously 
on  its  pivot,  pointing  now  to  one  set  of  men  as  the  coming  Govern- 
ment and  then  to  another,  vague  suggestions  as  to  an  autumn  session 
might  be  useful.  And  they  were  thrown  out  in  all  good  faith.  Mr. 
Mildmay,  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  Duke,  was  earnest  In 
thinking  that  the  question  of  Beform  should  not  be  postponed  ^ma 
for  nx  months.    '<  Don*t  pledge  yourself,**  said  t}ie]>iike;- 
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Mildmay  did  not  pledge  himself.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Mild  may 
found  that  he  was  once  more  assuredly  Prime  Minister,  be  changed 
his  mind,  and  felt  himself  to  be  under  a  fresh  obligation  to  the  Duke. 
Lord  De  Terrier  had  altogether  failed,  and  the  country  might  very 
well  wait  till  February.  The  country  did  wait  till  February,  some* 
what  to  the  disappointment  of  Phineas  Finn,  who  had  become  tired 
of  blue-books  at  Killaloe.  The  difference  between  his  English  life 
and  his  life  at  home  was  so  great,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he 
should  not  become  weary  of  the  latter.  He  did  become  weary  of  it, 
but  strove  gallantly  to  hide  his  weariness  from  his  father  and  mother. 
At  this  time  the  world  was  talking  much  about  Beform,  though  Mr. 
Mildmay  had  become  placidly  patient.  The  feeling  was  growing,  and 
Mr.  Tumbull,  with  his  Mends,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  make  it  grow 
fast.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  excitement  had  grown  downwards,  from  the  leaders  to  the  people, 
— ^from  the  self-instituted  leaders  of  popular  politics  down,  by  means 
of  the  press,  to  the  ranks  of  working  men,  instead  of  growing  upwards, 
from  the  dissatisfation  of  the  masses,  till  it  expressed  itself  by  this 
mouthpiece  and  that,  chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  There  was 
no  strong  throb  through  the  country,  making  men  feel  that  safety 
was  to  be  had  by  Beform,  and  could  not  be  had  without  Eeform. 
But  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  press  and  the  orators  were 
too  strong  to  be  ignored,  and  that  some  new  measure  of  Befonn  must 
be  conceded  to  them.  The  sooner  the  concession  was  made,  the  less 
it  might  be  necessary  to  concede.  And  all  men  of  all  parties  were 
agreed  on  this  point.  That  Beform  was  in  itself  odious  to  many  of 
those  who  spoko  of  it  freely,  who  offered  themselves  willingly  to  be 
its  promoters,  was  acknowledged.  It  was  not  only  odious  to  Lord 
De  Terrier  and  to  most  of  those  who  worked  with  him,  but  was 
equally  so  to  many  of  Mr.  Mildmay*s  most  constant  supporters.  The 
Duke  had  no  wish  for  Beform.  Lideed  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
such  a  Duke  can  wish  for  any  change  in  a  state  of  things  that  must 
seem  to  him  to  be  so  salutary.  Workmen  were  getting  full  wages. 
Fanners  were  paying  their  rent.  Capitalists  by  the  dozen  were 
creating  capitalists  by  the  hundreds.  Nothing  was  wrong  in  the 
country,  but  the  over-dominant  spirit  of  speculative  commerce ; — and 
there  was  nothing  in  Beform  to  check  that.  Why  should  the  Duke 
want  Beform  ?  As  for  such  men  as  Lord  Brentford,  Sir  Harry  Cold* 
foot.  Lord  Plinlimmon,  and  Mr.  Legge  Wilson,  it  was  known  to  all 
men  that  they  advocated  Beform  as  we  all  of  us  advocate  doctors. 
Some  amount  of  doctoring  is  necessary  for  us.  We  may  hardly  hope 
to  avoid  it.  But  let  us  have  as  little  of  the  doctor  as  possible.  Mr. 
Tumbull,  and  the  cheap  press,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  the  loudeat 
among  the  people,  made  it  manifest  that  something  must  be  conceded. 
Let  us  be  generous  in  our  concession.  That  was  now  the  doctrine 
of  many, — perhaps  of  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day* 
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Let  ns  be  generous.  Let  us  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  generous.  Let 
us  give  lidth  an  open  hand, — ^but  still  with  a  hand  which,  though  open, 
shall  not  bestow  too  much.  The  coach  must  be  allowed  to  run  down 
the  hill.  Lideed,  unless  the  coach  goes  on  running  no  journey  will 
be  made.  But  let  us  have  the  drag  on  both  the  hind- wheels.  And 
we  must  remember  that  coaches  running  down  hill  without  drags  are 
apt  to  come  to  serious  misfortune. 

But  there  were  men,  even  in  the  Cabinet,  who  had  other  ideas  of 
public  service  than  that  of  dragging  the  wheels  of  the  coach.  Mr. 
Gresham  was  in  earnest.  Plantagenet  Palliser  was  in  earnest.  That 
exceedingly  intelligent  young  nobleman  Lord  Cantrip  was  in  earnest. 
Mr.  Mildmay  threw,  perhaps,  as  much  of  earnestness  into  the  matter 
as  was  compatible  with  his  age  and  his  full  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  cry  for  Reform  had  been  aroused.  He  was 
thoroughly  honest,  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  thoroughly  ambitious 
that  he  should  be  written  of  hereafter  as  one  who  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life  had  worked  sedulously  for  the  welfare  of  the  people ; — ^but  he  dis- 
believed in  Mr.  Tumbull,  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  indulged  an 
aristocratic  contempt  for  the  penny  press.  And  there  was  no  man  in 
England  more  in  earnest,  more  truly  desirous  of  Beform,  than  Mr. 
Monk.  It  was  his  great  political  idea  that  political  advantages  should 
be  extended  to  the  people,  whether  the  people  clamoured  for  them  or 
did  not  clamour  for  them, — even  whether  they  desired  them  or  did 
not  desire  them.  *'  You  do  not  ask  a  child  whether  he  would  like  to 
learn  his  lesson,*'  he  would  say.  *'  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  wait  till  he 
cries  for  his  book."  When,  therefore,  men  said  to  him  that  there  was 
no  earnestness  in  the  cry  for  Beform,  that  the  cry  was  a  false  cry,  got  up 
for  factious  purposes  by  interested  persons,  he  would  reply  that  the 
thing  to  be  done  should  not  be  done  in  obedience  to  any  cry,  but  because 
it  was  demanded  by  justice,  and  was  a  debt  due  to  the  people. 

Our  hero  in  the  autumn  had  written  to  Mr.  Monk  on  the  politics  of 
the  moment,  and  the  following  had  been  Mr.  Monk's  reply  : — 

••  Longroyston,  October  12,  186 — . 
"  My  Deab  Finn, 

<*  I  am  staying  herewith  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Bungay. 
The  house  is  very  full,  and  Mr.  Mildmay  was  here  last  week ;  but  as 
I  don't  shoot,  and  can't  play  billiards,  and  have  no  taste  for  charades, 
I  am  becoming  tired  of  the  gaieties,  and  shall  leave  them  to-morrow. 
Of  course  you  know  that  we  are  not  to  have  the  autumn  session.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Mildmay  is  right.  Could  we  have  been  sure  of  passing  our 
measure,  it  would  have  been  very  well ;  but  we  could  not  have  been 
sure,  and  failure  with  our  bill  in  a  session  convened  for  the  express 
purpose  of  passing  it  would  have  ii^ured  the  cause  greatly.  We. 
could  hardly  have  gone  on  with  it  again  in  the  spring.  Indeed,  wa 
muBt  have  resigned.    And  though  I  may  truly  say  that  I  would  at  J 
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bave  a  good  measure  from  Lord  De  Terrier  its  from  Mr.  Mililmny,  and 
tlmt  I  am  indifferent  to  my  own  present  personal  position,  etUI  I  think 
that  we  should  endenvour  to  keep  oar  scnta  as  long  uh  we  honestly 
helieve  onrselvcB  to  he  more  capable  of  passing  a  good  meftsure  than 
are  our  opponents, 

"  I  nm  nstonisheil  hy  the  difference  of  opinion  wLich  exists  ahont 
Reform, — not  only  as  to  the  difference  in  the  extent  and  exact  tendency 
of  the  measure  that  is  needed, — but  that  there  should  be  such  a  diverg- 
ence of  ideas  as  to  tbu  grand  thing  to  bo  done  and  the  grand  reasou 
for  doing  it.  Wo  are  all  agreed  that  -Ui-e  want  Heform  in  order  that 
the  Honsu  of  Commons  may  he  returned  by  n  larger  proportion  of  tbe 
people  than  is  at  present  employed  upon  that  work,  and  that  each 
member  when  returned  should  represent  a  somen'hat  more  eq^ual  BeC' 
tioD  of  the  whole  constituencies  of  the  country  than  our  members 
generally  do  at  present.  All  then  confess  that  a  £,50  county  franchise 
must  be  too  high,  and  that  a  borough  with  less  than  two  hundred 
registered  voters  must  be  wrong.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  but  few 
tutiong  as  perceive,  or  at  any  rate  acknowledge,  the  real  reasons  for 
cbanging  these  things  and  reforming  what  is  wrong  without  delay. 
One  great  authority  told  us  the  other  day  that  the  sole  object  of 
legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  to  get  together  the  best  possible 
656  members  of  Parliament.  That  to  me  would  bo  a  most  repulsive 
idea  if  it  were  not  that  by  its  verj'  vagueness  it  becomes  inoperative. 
Who  shaU  say  what  is  besit ;  or  what  characteristic  constituteB  excel- 
lence in  a  member  of  Parliament?  If  the  gentleman  means  excellence 
in  general  wisdom,  or  in  statecraft,  or  in  sb'll  in  talking,  or  in  private 
character,  or  even  excellence  in  patriotism,  then  I  say  that  he  is  utterly 
wrong,  and  has  never  touched  with  his  intellect  the  true  theory'  of  reprc- 
BcntalioQ.  One  only  e^ceUcuce  may  be  acknowledged,  and  that  is  the 
excellence  of  likeness.  As  a  portrait  should  be  like  the  person  por- 
trayed, so  should  a  representative  House  be  like  the  people  whom  it 
rcpreseata.  Nor  in  arranging  a  franchise  does  it  seem  to  me  that  we 
hftve  a  right  to  regard  any  other  view.  If  a  country  be  unfit  for  repre- 
sentative government, — and  it  mjiy  be  that  there  are  still  people^!  unable 
to  use  properly  that  greatest  of  all  blessings, — the  question  as  to  what 
state  policy  may  be  be^t  for  them  is  a  different  question.  But  if  we  do 
have  representation,  let  the  representative  assembly  be  like  the  people, 
whatever  else  may  be  its  virtues, — and  whatever  else  its  vices. 

"  Another  great  authority  has  told  us  that  our  House  of  Commons 
Rbonld  bo  the  mirror  of  the  people. 
miniature.     And  let  the  artist  be  ca 
expression  of  that  ever-moving  face. 
the  artist  must  know  his  trade  well, 
done  with  so  coarse  a  baud  that  nothing  is  shown 
the  hrond,  plain,  mispeaking  outline  of  the  face. 


I  say,  not  its  mirror,  but  its 
cful  to  put  in  every  line  of  Iho 
To  du  this  is  a  great  work,  and 
In  America  the  work  has  been 
the  picture  bat 
vou  look  from 


the  represented  to  the  representation  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
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likeness ; — but  there  is  in  that  poiitaii  more  of  the  body  tiban  of  the 
mind.  The  tme  portrait  shonld  represent  more  than  the  body.  With 
ns,  hitherto,  there  have  been  snatches  of  the  countenance  of  the  nation 
which  have  been  inimitable, — a  torn  of  the  eye  here  and  a  curl  of  the 
lip  there,  which  have  seemed  to  denote  a  power  almost  divine.  There 
have  been  marvels  on  Uie  canvas  so  beantifbl  that  one  approaches 
the  work  of  remodelling  it  with  awe.  Bat  not  only  is  the  picture  im- 
perfect,— a  thing  of  snatches, — bat  with  years  it  becomes  less  and  still 
less  like  its  originaL 

<<  The  necessity  for  remodelling  it  is  imperative,  and  we  shall  be 
cowards  if  we  decline  the  work.  Bat  let  ns  be  speciaUy  carefiol  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  those  lines  which  we  all  acknowledge  to 
be  so  faithfully  representative  of  our  nation.  To  give  to  a  bare 
nomerical  majority  of  the  people  that  power  which  the  numerical 
migority  has  in  the  United  States,  would  not  be  to  achieve  representa- 
tion. The  nation  as  it  now  exists  would  not  be  known  by  such  a 
portrait ; — ^but  neither  can  it  now  be  known  by  that  which  exists.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  who  are  averse  to  change,  looking  back  with 
an  unmeasured  respect  on  what  our  old  Parliaments  have  done  for  us, 
ignore  the  majestic  growth  of  the  English  people,  and  forget  the  pre- 
sent in  their  worship  of  the  past.  They  think  that  we  must  be  what 
we  were, — at  any  rate,  what  we  were  thirty  years  since.  They  have 
not,  perhaps,  gone  into  the  houses  of  artisans,  or,  if  there,  they  have 
not  looked  into  the  breasts  of  the  men.  With  population  vice  has  in- 
creased, and  these  politicians,  with  ears  but  no  eyes,  hear  of  drunken- 
ness and  sin  and  ignorance.  And  then  they  declare  to  themselves 
that  this  wicked,  half-barbarous,  idle  people  should  be  controlled  and 
not  represented.  A  wicked,  half-barbarous,  idle  people  may  bo  con- 
trolled ; — but  not  a  people  thoughtful,  educated,  and  industrious.  We 
must  look  to  it  that  we  do  not  endeavour  to  carry  our  control  beyond 
the  wickedness  and  the  barbarity,  and  that  we  be  ready  to  submit  to 
control  from  thoughtfulness  and  industry. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  find  you  helping  at  the  good  work  early  in  the 
spring. 

"  Yours,  always  faithfully, 

•*  Joshua  Monk." 

Phineas  was  up  in  London  before  the  end  of  January,  but  did  not 
find  there  many  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  see.  Mr.  Low  was  there, 
and  to  him  he  showed  Mr.  Monk's  letter,  thinking  that  it  must  be 
convincing  even  to  Mr.  Low.  This  he  did  in  Mrs.  Low's  drawing- 
room,  kno^ving  that  Mrs.  Low  would  also  condescend  to  discuss 
politics  on  an  occasion.  He  had  dined  with  them,  and  they  had  been 
glad  to  see  him,  and  Mrs.  Low  had  been  less  severe  than  hitherto 
against  the  great  sin  of  her  husband's  late  pupil.  She  had  aon* 
descended  to  congratulate  him  on  becoming  member  for  an  Pn^itli 
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boroiil^  instead  of  an  Irish  one,  and  had  asked  him  ^piesfcioiis  aboofc 
Hanlshy  Castle.  Bnt,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Monk's  letter  was  not  leoeived 
nith  that  respedfoladmiratioii  which  Phineas  thought  that  it  desenred. 
Fhineaa,  foolishly,  had  read  it  out  loud,  so  that  liie  attack  came  upon 
him  simultaneously  from  the  hnshand  and  from  the  wilia. 

^*  It  ia  just  the  usual  claptrap,"  said  Mr.  Low,  *'  only  put  into 
language  somewhat  more  grandiloquent  than  usual.*' 

«'  Clap4arap  !  "  said  Phineas. 

*^It's  what  I  call  downright  Radical  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Low» 
nodding  her  head  energetically.  ^'Portmit  indeed!  Why  should 
we  want  to  have  a  portrait  of  ignorance  and  ugliness.  What  we  all 
want  is  to  have  things  quiet  and  orderly." 

^'Then  you*d  better  have  a  paternal  government  at  once,"  said 


^'  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Low, — **  only  that  what  you  call  a  paternal 
government  is  not  always  quiet  and  orderly.  National  order  I  take 
to  be  submission  to  the  law.  I  should  not  think  it  quiet  and  orderly 
if  I  were  sent  to  Cayenne  without  being  brought  before  a  jury." 

*'  But  such  a  man  as  you  would  not  be  sent  to  Cayenne,"  said 
Phineas. 

''  My  next-door  neighbour  might  be, — which  would  be  ahnost  as 
bad.  Let  him  be  sent  to  Cayenne  if  he  deserves  it,  but  let  a  jury  say 
that  he  has  deserved  it.  My  idea  of  government  is  this, — that  we 
want  to  be  governed  by  law  and  not  by.  caprice,  and  that  we  must 
have  a  legislature  to  make  our  laws.  If  I  thought  that  Parliament 
as  at  present  established  made  the  laws  badly,  I  would  desire  a  change; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  have  them  better  from  any  change  in 
Parliament  which  Reform  will  give  us." 

<'  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  ^'  But  we  shall  have  a  lot  of 
beggars  put  on  horseback,  and  we  all  know  where  they  ride  to." 

Then  Phineas  became  aware  that  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  any 
man  or  any  woman  on  a  point  of  politics, — ^not  even  though  he  who 
iirgues  may  have  an  eloquent  letter  from  a  philosophical  Cabinet 
Minister  in  bis  pocket  to  assist  him. 


CHAFTER  XXXVI. 

PHINEAS  FINN    MAKES   PKOGRESS. 

Februaby  was  far  advanced  and  the  new  Reform  Bill  had  already 
been  brought  forward,  before  Lady  Lam«  Kennedy  came  up  to  town. 
Phineas  had  of  course  seen  Mr.  Kennedy  and  had  heard  from  him 
tidings  of  hia  wife.  She  was  at  Saulsby  with  Lady  Baldock  and  Miss 
Boreham  and  Violet  Effingham,  but  was  to  be  in  London  soon. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  quite  know  when  he  was  to 
expect  his  wife ;  and  Phineas  thou^t  that  he  could  perceive  from  the 
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tone  of  the  husband's  voice  that  something  was  amiss.  He  could  not 
however  ask  any  questions  excepting  such  as  referred  to  the  expected 
arrival.  Was  Miss  Effingham  to  come  to  London  with  Lady  Laura? 
Mr.  Kennedy  believed  that  Miss  Effingham  would  be  up  before  Easter, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  she  would  come  with  his  wife .  *  *  Women,  *  * 
he  said,  '*  are  so  fond  of  mystery  that  one  can  never  quite  know  what 
they  intend  to  do."  He  corrected  himself  at  once  however,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  seemed  to  say  something  against  his  wife,  and 
explained  that  his  general  accusation  against  the  sex  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  Lady  Laura.  This,  however,  he  did  so  awkwardly  as  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  with  Phineas  that  something  assuredly  was 
wrong.  '*  Miss  Effingham,**  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  '^  never  seems  to 
know  her  own  mind.**  **  I  suppose  she  is  like  other  beautiful  girls 
who  are  petted  on  all  sides,**  said  Phineas.  **  As  for  her  beauty,  I 
don*t  think  much  of  it,**  said  Mr.  Kennedy ;  *'  and  as  for  petting,  I  do 
not  understand  it  in  reference  to  grown  persons.  Children  may  be 
petted,  and  dogs, — ^though  that  too  is  bad ;  but  what  you  call  petting 
for  grown  persons  is  I  think  frivolous  and  almost  indecent.**  Phineas 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Lord  Chiltem*s  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  ^vis6  to  have  left  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  hands  of  the  garrotters. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  to  be  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  March,  and  two  days  before  that  Lady  Laura  arrived  in 
Grosvenor  Place.  Phineas  got  a  note  from  her  in  three  words  to  say 
that  she  was  at  home  and  would  see  him  if  he  called  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  Sunday  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  last  day  of  February. 
Phineas  was  now  more  certain  than  ever  that  something  was  wrong. 
Had  there  been  nothing  wrong  between  Lady  Laura  and  her  husband, 
she  would  not  have  rebelled  against  him  by  asking  visitors  to  the 
house  on  a  Sunday.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  however, 
and  of  course  he  did  as  he  was  desired.  He  called  on  the  Sunday 
and  found  Mrs.  Bonteen  sitting  with  Lady  Laura.  *'  I  am  just  in 
time  for  the  debate,**  said  Lady  Laura,  when  the  first  greeting  was 
over. 

**  You  don*t  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to  sit  it  out,**  said  IVIrs. 
Bonteen. 

**  Every  word  of  it, — unless  I  lose  my  seat.  "\Miat  else  is  there  to 
be  done  at  present?** 

**  But  the  place  they  give  us  is  so  unpleasant,*'  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

**  There  are  worse  places  even  than  the  Ladies*  Gallerj',"  said  Lady 
Laura.  **  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  make  oneself  used  to  incon- 
veniences of  all  kinds.     You  will  speak,  Mr.  Finn  ?  *' 

*'  I  intend  to  do  so.** 

**  Of  course  you  will.  The  great  speeches  will  be  Mr«  Gresham*0, 
Mr.  Daubeny*8,  and  Mr.  Monk's.*' 

"  Mr.  Palliser  intends  to  be  very  strong,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  A  man  cannot  be  strong  or  not  as  he  likes  it,**  said  Lady- 
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*'  Mr.  Palliser  I  believe  to  be  a  most  useful  man,  but  be  never  can 
become  an  orator.  He  is  of  tbe  same  class  as  Mr.  Kennedy, — only 
of  com'se  bigber  in  tbe  class." 

"  We  all  look  for  a  great  speecb  from  Mr.  Kennedy,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonteen. 

**  I  bave  not  tbe  sligbtest  idea  wbetber  be  will  open  bis  lips,"  stud 
Lady  Laura.  Lumediately  after  tbat  Mrs.  Bonteen  took  ber  leave. 
**  I  bate  tbat  woman  like  poison,"  continued  Lady  Laura.  "  Sbe  is 
always  pla3dng  a  game,  and  it  is  sucb  a  small  game  tbat  sbe  plays  I 
And  sbe  contributes  so  little  to  society.  Sbe  is  not  witty  nor  well- 
informed, — ^not  even  sufficiently  ignorant  or  ridiculous  to  be  a  laugb- 
ing-stock.  One  gets  notbing  from  ber,  and  yet  sbe  bas  made  ber 
footing  good  in  tbe  world." 

**  I  tbougbt  sbe  was  a  friend  of  yours." 

*'  You  did  not  tbink  so !  You  could  not  bave  tbougbt  so  I  How 
can  you  bring  sucb  an  accusation  against  me,  knowing  me  as  you  do  ? 
But  never  mind  Mrs.  Bonteen  now.     On  wbat  day  sball  you  speak?" 

"  On  Tuesday  if  I  can." 

**  I  suppose  you  can  arrange  it  ?  " 

**  I  sball  endeavour  to  do  so,  as  far  as  any  arrangement  can  go." 

'*  We  sball  carry  tbe  second  reading,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Yes,"  said  Pbineas ;  <<  I  tbink  we  sball ;  but  by  tbe  votes  of  men 
wbo  are  determined  so  to  pull  tbe  bill  to  pieces  in  committee,  tbat 
its  own  parents  will  not  know  it.  I  doubt  wbetber  Mr.  Mildmay  will 
bave  tbe  temper  to  stand  it." 

''  Tbey  tell  me  tbat  Mr.  Mildmay  will  abandon  tbe  custody  of  the 
bill  to  Mr.  Gresbam  after  bis  first  speecb." 

^*  I  don't  know  tbat  Mr.  Gresbam*s  temper  is  more  enduring  tbaa 
Mr.  Mildmay's,"  said  Pbineas. 

**  Well ; — ^we  sball  see.  My  own  impression  is  tbat  notbing  would 
save  tbe  country  so  effectually  at  tbe  present  moment  as  tbe  removal 
of  Mr.  Tumbull  to  a  bigber  and  a  better  spbere." 

'*  Let  us  say  tbe  House  of  Lords,"  said  Pbineas. 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  Lady  Laura. 

Pbineas  sat  tbere  for  balf  an  bour  and  tben  got  up  to  go,  baving 
spoken  no  word  on  any  otber  subject  tban  tbat  of  politics.  He  longed 
to  ask  after  Violet.  He  longed  to  make  some  inquiry  respecting 
Lord  Cbiltem.  And,  to  tell  tbe  trutb,  be  felt  painfully  curious  to 
bear  Lady  Laura  say  sometbing  about  ber  own  self.  He  could  not 
but  remember  wbat  bad  been  said  between  tbem  up  over  tbe  water- 
fall, and  bow  be  bad  been  warned  not  to  return  to  Lougblinter.  And 
tben  again,  did  Lady  Laura  know  anytbing  of  wbat  bad  passed 
between  bim  and  Violet  ?  **  Wbere  is  your  brotber  ?"  be  said,  as  he 
rose  from  bis  chair. 

''Oswald  is  in  London.    He  was  here  not  an  bour  before  you 
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**  Where  is  he  staying  ?  " 

"  At  Maiiregy*s.  He  goes  down  on  Tuesday,  I  think.  He  is  to 
see  his  father  to-morrow  morning." 

**  By  agreement  ?  ** 

**  Yes  ; — by  agreement.  There  is  a  new  trouble, — about  money 
that  they  think  to  be  due  to  me.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  all  now. 
There  have  been  some  words  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  papa.  But  I 
won't  talk  about  it.  You  would  find  Oswald  at  Mauregj's  at  any 
hour  before  eleven  to-morrow." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  about  me  ?  '*  asked  Phineas. 

**  We  mentioned  your  name  certainly." 

**  I  do  not  ask  from  vanity,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is 
angry  with  me." 

"  Angry  with  you  !  Not  in  the  least.  I'll  tell  you  just  what  he 
said.  He  said  he  should  not  wish  to  live  even  with  you,  but  that 
he  would  sooner  try  it  with  you  than  with  any  man  he  ever  knew." 

**  He  had  got  a  letter  from  me  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  say  so  ; — but  he  did  not  say  he  had  not." 

"  I  will  see  him  to-morrow  if  I  can."  And  then  Phineas  prepared 
to  go. 

**  One  word,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  hardly  looking  him  in  the 
face  and  yet  making  an  effort  to  do  so.  **  I  wish  you  to  forget  what  I 
said  to  you  at  Loughlinter." 

**  It  shall  be  as  though  it  were  forgotten,"  said  Phineas. 

''Let  it  be  absolutely  forgotten.  In  such  a  case  a  man  is  bound 
to  do  all  that  a  woman  asks  him,  and  no  man  has  a  truer  spirit  of 
chivalry  than  yourself.  That  is  all.  Look  in  when  you  can.  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  dine  here  as  yet,  because  we  are  so  frightfully  dull. 
Do  your  best  on  Tuesday,  and  then  let  us  see  you  on  Wednesday. 
Good-bye." 

Phineas  as  he  walked  across  the  park  towards  his  club  made  np 
his  mind  that  he  would  forget  the  scene  by  the  waterfall.  He  had 
never  quite  known  what  it  had  meant,  and  he  would  wipe  it  away 
from  his  mind  altogether.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  chivalry 
did  demand  of  him  that  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  think  of 
Lady  Laura's  rash  words  to  him.  That  she  was  not  happy  with  her 
husband  was  very  clear  to  him ; — but  that  was  altogether  another 
affair.  She  might  be  unhappy  with  her  husband  without  indulging 
any  guilty  love.  He  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  she  could  be 
happy  living  with  such  a  husband  as  Mr.  Kennedy.  All  that,  how- 
ever, was  now  past  remedy,  and  she  must  simply  endui'e  the  mode 
of  life  which  she  had  prepared  for  herself.  There  were  other  men 
and  women  in  London  tied  together  for  better  and  worse,  in  refereno' 
to  whose  union  their  friends  knew  that  there  would  be  no  bettor 
iliat  it  must  be  all  worse.  Lady  Laura  must  bear  it,  as  it  waft^ 
by  many  another  married  woman. 
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On  the  Monday  morning  PhineaB  called  at  Mamr8gy*8  Hotel  at  ten 
o'eloek,  but  in  spite  of  I^dy  Laura's  asrarance  to  the  contraxy,  he 
found  that  Lord  Ghiltem  was  out.  He  had  felt  some  palpitation  at 
the  heart  as  he  made  his  inquiry,  knorwing  well  the  fiery  nature  of 
the  man  he  expected  to  see.  It  might  be  that  there  would  be  some 
actual  personal  conflict  between  him  and  this  half-mad  lord  before 
he  got  back  again  into  the  street.  What  Lady  Laura  had  said  about 
her  brother  did  not  in  the  estimation  of  Phineas  make  this  at  all  the 
less  probable.  The  half-mad  lord  was  so  singular  in  his  ways  that  it 
might  well  be  that  he  should  speak  handsomely  of  a  rival  behind  his 
back  and  yet  take  him  by  the  throat  as  soon  as  they  were  together, 
face  to  face.  And  yet,  as  Phineas  thought,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  see  the  half-mad  lord.  *  He  had  written  a  letter  to  which  he 
had  received  no  reply,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  ask  whether  it  had  been  received  and  whether  any  answer  to  it 
was  intended  to  be  given.  He  went  therefore  to  Lord  Chiltem  at 
once, — as  I  have  said,  with  some  feeling  at  his  heart  that  there  mi^t 
be  violence,  at  any  rate  of  words,  before  he  should  find  himself 
again  in  the  street.  But  Lord  Ohiltem  was  not  there.  All  that  the 
porter  knew  was  that  Lord  C3hiltem  intended  to  leave  the  house  on 
the  following  morning.  Then  Phineas  wrote  a  note  and  left  it  with 
the  porter. 

"Deab  Ghiltebn, 

**  I  particularly  want  to  see  you  with  reference  to  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  last  summer.  I  must  be  in  the  House  to-day  from  four 
till  the  debate  is  over.  I  will  be  at  the  Eeform  Club  from  two  till 
half-past  three,  and  will  come  if  you  will  send  for  me,  or  I  will  meet 
you  anywhere  at  any  hour  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Yours,  always,  P.  F." 

No  message  came  to  him  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  he  was  in  his 
seat  in  the  House  by  four  o*clock.  During  the  debate  a  note  was 
brought  to  him  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

''  I  have  got  your  letter  this  moment.  Of  course  we  must  meet. 
I  hunt  on  Tuesday,  and  go  down  by  the  early  train  ;  but  I  will  come 
to  town  on  Wednesday.  We  shall  require  to  be  private,  and  I  will 
therefore  be  at  your  rooms  at  one  o*clock  on  that  day. — C." 

Phineas  at  once  perceived  that  the  note  was  a  hostile  note,  written 
in  an  angry  spirit, — ^written  to  one  whom  the  writer  did  not  at  the 
moment  acknowledge  to  be  his  friend.  This  was  certainly  the  case, 
whatever  Lord  Ghiltem  may  have  said  to  his  sister  as  to  his  friend- 
ship for  Phineas.  I^iineas  crushed  the  note  into  his  pocket,  and  of 
course  determined  that  he  would  be  in  his  rooms  at  the  hour 
named. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  Ur.  Mildmay,  in  whiefa 
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that  gentleman  at  great  length  and  with  much  perspicuity  explained 
his  notion  of  that  measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform  which  he  thought 
to  be  necessary.  He  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  close, — and  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  usual,  as  there  had  gone  abroad  a  rumour  that  the  Prime 
Minister  intended  to  declare  that  this  would  be  the  last  effort  of  his 
life  in  that  course.  But,  if  he  ever  intended  to  utter  such  a  pledge, 
his  heart  misgave  him  when  the  time  came  for  uttering  it.  He 
merely  said  that  as  the  management  of  the  bill  in  committee  would 
be  an  affair  of  much  labour,  and  probably  spread  over  many  nights, 
he  would  be  assisted  in  his  work  by  his  colleagues,  and  especially  by 
his  right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  was  then  understood  that  Mr.  Gresham  would  take  the 
lead  should  the  bill  go  into  committee ; — but  it  was  understood  also 
that  no  resignation  of  leadership  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Mildmay. 

The  measure  now  proposed  to  the  House  was  very  much  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  last  session.  The 
existing  theory  of  British  representation  was  not  to  be  changed,  but 
the  actual  practice  was  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  ideal  theory. 
The  ideas  of  manhood  sufi&age,  and  of  electoral  districts,  were  to  be 
as  for  ever  removed  from  the  bulwarks  of  the  British  Constitution. 
There  were  to  be  counties  with  agricultural  constituencies,  purposely 
arranged  to  be  purely  agricultural,  whenever  the  nature  of  the 
counties  would  admit  of  its  being  so.  No  artificer  at  Reform,  let 
him  be  Conservative  or  Liberal,  can  make  Middlesex  or  Lancashire 
agricultural ;  but  Wiltshire  and  Suffolk  were  to  be  preserved  inviolable 
to  the  plough, — and  the  apples  of  Devonshire  were  still  to  have  their 
sway.  Every  town  in  the  three  kingdoms  with  a  certain  population 
was  to  have  two  members.  But  here  there  was  much  room  for  cavil, 
— as  all  men  knew  would  be  the  case.  Who  shall  say  what  is  a 
town,  or  where  shall  be  its  limits  ?  Bits  of  counties  might  be  bor- 
rowed, so  as  to  lessen  the  Conservatism  of  the  country  without 
endangering  the  Liberalism  of  the  borough.  And  then  there  were 
the  boroughs  with  one  member, — and  then  the  groups  of  little 
boroughs.  In  the  discussion  of  any  such  arrangement  how  easy  is 
the  picking  of  holes,  how  impossible  the  fabrication  of  a  garment 
that  shall  be  impervious  to  such  picking  !  Then  again  there  was  that 
great  question  of  the  ballot.  On  that  there  was  to  be  no  mistake. 
Mr.  Mildmay  again  pledged  himself  to  disappear  from  the  Treasury 
bench  should  any  motion,  clause,  or  resolution  be  carried  by  that 
House  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  He  spoke  for  three  hours,  and  then 
left  the  carcass  of  his  bill  to  be  fought  for  by  the  opposing  armies. 

No  reader  of  these  pages  will  desire  that  the  speeches  in  the  debat 
should  be  even  indicated.    It  soon  became  known  that  the  Cojd 
vatives  would  not  divide  the  House  against  the  second  reading  c 
WL     They  declared,  however,  very  plainly  their  intention 
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altering  the  clanses  of  the  bill  in  committee,— or  at  least  of  attempting 
so  to  do, — as  to  make  the  bill  their  bill,  rather  than  the  bill  of  their 
opponents.  To  this  Mr.  Palliser  replied  that  as  long  as  nothing  vital 
was  touched  the  Government  would  only  be  too  happy  to  oblige  their 
friends  opposite.  If  anything  vital  were  touched,  the  Government 
could  only  fall  back  upon  their  Mends  on  that  side.  And  in  this  way 
men  were  very  civil  to  each  other.  But  Mr.  Tnmbull,  who  opened 
the  debate  on  the  Tuesday,  thundered  out  an  assurance  to  gods  and 
men  that  he  would  divide  the  House  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
itself.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  were  many  good  men  and 
true  to  go  with  him  into  the  lobby,  but  into  the  lobby  he  would  go  if 
he  had  no  more  than  a  single  friend  to  support  him.  And  he  warned 
the  Sovereign,  and  he  warned  the  House,  and  he  warned  the  people  of 
England,  that  the  measure  of  Reform  now  proposed  by  a  so-called 
liberal  Minister  was  a  measure  prepared  in  concert  with  the  ancient 
enemies  of  the  people.  He  was  very  loud,  very  angry,  and  quite  suc- 
cessful in  hallooing  down  sundry  attempts  which  were  made  to  interrupt 
him.  '<  I  find,"  he  said,  <<that  there  are  many  members  here  who  do 
not  know  me  yet, — young  members,  probably,  who  are  green  from  the 
waste  lands  and  road-sides  of  private  life.  They  will  know  me  soon, 
and  then,  may  be,  there  will  be  less  of  this  foolish  noise,  less  of  this 
elongation  of  unnecessary  necks.  Our  Home  must  be  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger  by  other  voices  than  these."  He  was  called  to 
order,  but  it  was  ruled  that  he  had  not  been  out  of  order, — and  he 
was  very  triumphant.  Mr.  Monk  answered  him,  and  it  was  declared 
afterwards  that  Mr.  Monk's  speech  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
oratory  that  had  ever  been  uttered  in  that  House.  He  made  one 
remark  personal  to  Mr.  Tumbull.  ''  I  quite  agreed  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  chair,"  he  said,  '*  when  he  declared  that 
the  honourable  member  was  not  out  of  order  just  now.  We  all  of  us 
agree  with  him  always  on  such  points.  The  rules  of  our  House  have 
been  laid  down  with  the  utmost  latitude,  so  that  the  course  of  our 
debates  may  not  be  frivolously  or  too  easily  interrupted.  But  a 
member  may  be  so  in  order  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  tibie  House, 
and  to  merit  the  reproaches  of  his  countr3rmen."  This  little  duel 
gave  great  life  to  the  debate ;  but  it  was  said  that  those  two  great 
Beformers,  Mr.  Tumbull  and  Mr.  Monk,  could  never  again  meet  as 
friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Tuesday  Phineas  got  upon  his  legs. 
The  reader,  I  trust,  will  remember  that  hitherto  he  had  failed  alto- 
gether as  a  speaker.  On  one  occasion  he  had  lacked  even  the  spirit 
to  use  and  deliver  an  oration  which  he  had  prepared.  On  a  second 
occasion  he  had  broken  down, — woefully,  and  past  all  redemption,  as 
said  those  who  were  not  his  friends, — unfortunately»  but  not  past 
redemption,  as  said  those  who  were  his  true  friends.  After  that  once 
again  he  had  risen  and  said  a  few  plain  words  which  had  called  for  no 
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remark,  and  had  been  spoken  as  though  he  were  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  the  House  daily.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  were 
half-a-dozen  men  now  present  who  recognised  the  fact  that  this  man, 
who  was  so  well  known  to  so  many  of  them,  was  now  about  to  make 
another  attempt  at  a  first  speech.  Phineas  himself  diligently  attempted 
to  forget  that  such  was*  the  case.  He  had  prepared  for  himself  a  few 
headings  of  what  he  intended  to  say,  and  on  one  or  two  points  had 
arranged  his  words.  His  hope  was  that  even  though  he  should  forget 
the  words,  he  might  still  be  able  to  cling  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
When  he  found  himself  again  upon  his  legs  amidst  those  crowded 
seats,  for  a  few  moments  there  came  upon  him  that  old  sensation  of 
awe.  Again  things  grew  dim  before  his  eyes,  and  again  he  hardly 
knew  at  which  end  of  that  long  chamber  the  Speaker  was  sitting.  But 
there  arose  within  him  a  sudden  courage,  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  in  that  room  had  made  itself  intimate  to  his  ear  ;  and  after 
the  few  first  sentences,  all  fear,  all  awe,  was  gone  from  him.  When 
he  read  his  speech  in  the  report  afterwards,  he  found  that  he  had 
strayed  very  wide  of  his  intended  course,  but  he  had  strayed  without 
tumbling  into  ditches,  or  falling  into  sunken  pits.  He  had  spoken 
much  from  Mr.  Monk's  letter,  but  had  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge 
whence  had  come  his  inspiration.  He  hardly  knew,  however,  whether 
he  had  failed  again  or  not,  till  Barrington  Erie  came  up  to  him  as 
they  were  leaving  the  House,  with  his  old  easy  pressing  manner.  **  So 
you  have  got  into  form  at  last,'*  he  said.  **  I  always  thought  th^t  it 
would  come.  I  never  for  a  moment  believed  but  that  it  would  como 
sooner  or  later.''  Phineas  Finn  answered  not  a  word ;  but  he  went 
home  and  lay  awake  all  night  triumphant.  The  verdict  of  Barrington 
Erie  sufficed  to  assure  him  that  he  had  succeeded. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

A     ROUGH     ENCOUNTER. 

Phineas,  when  he  woke,  had  two  matters  to  occupy  his  mind, — ^his 
success  of  the  previous  night  and  his  coming  interview  with  Lord 
Chiltem.  He  stayed  at  home  the  whole  morning,  knowing  that 
nothing  could  be  done  before  the  hour  Lord  Chiltem  had  named  for 
his  visit.  He  read  every  word  of  the  debate,  studiously  postponing 
the  perusal  of  his  own  speech  till  he  should  come  to  it  in  due  order. 
And  then  he  wrote  to  his  father,  commencing  his  letter  as  though  his 
writing  had  no  reference  to  the  afiairs  of  the  previous  night.  Bat  he 
soon  found  himself  compelled  to  break  into  some  mention  of  it.  *'I 
send  yon  a  Times,"  he  said,  *^  in  order  that  you  may  see  that  I  haem 
had  my  finger  in  the  pie.  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  poltfiig 
myself  forward  in  the  House,  partly  through  a  base  fear  for  nkkk  r 
despise  myself «  and  partly  throng^  a  feeling  of  pmdenoe  ttiiiMfi 
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of  my  age  shoiild  not  be  in  a  linrry  to  gather  laurels.  This  is  literally 
tme.  There  has  been  the  fear,  and  there  has  been  the  pradenee. 
My  wonder  is,  that  I  have  not  incurred  more  contempt  from  others 
because  I  have  been  a  coward.  People  have  been  so  kind  to  me  that 
I  must  snppose  them  to  have  judged  me  more  leniently  than  I  have 
judged  myself."  Then,  as  he  was  putting  up  the  piq^r,  he  looked 
again  at  his  own  speech,  and  of  course  read  every  word  of  it  oaee 
more.  As  he  did  so  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  reporters  had  been 
more  than  courteous  to  him.  The  man  who  had  followed  him  had 
been,  he  thought,  at  any  rate  as  long-winded  as  himself;  but  to  this 
orator  less  than  half  a  column  had  been  granted.  To  him  had  been 
granted  ten  lines  in  big  type,  and  after  that  a  whole  column  and  a 
half.     Let  Lord  Chiltem  come  and  do  his  worst ! 

When  it  wanted  but  twenty  minutes  to  one,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  think  in  what  way  he  had  better  answer  the  half-mad  lord,  riiould 
the  lord  in  his  wrath  be  very  mad,  there  came  to  him  a  note  by  the 
hand  of  some  messenger.  He  knew  at  once  that  it  was  from  Lady 
Laura,  and  opened  it  in  hot  haste.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Finn, 

*'  We  are  all  talking  about  your  speech.  My  father  was  in  the 
gaUeiy  and  heard  it, — and  said  that  he  had  to  thank  me  for  sending 
you  to  Loughton.  That  made  me  very  happy.  Mr.  Kennedy 
declares  that  you  were  eloquent,  but  too  short.  That  coming  from 
him  is  praise  indeed.  I  have  seen  Barrington,  who  takes  pride  to 
himself  that  you  are  his  political  child.  Violet  says  that  it  is  the 
only  speech  she  ever  read.  I  was  there,  and  was  delighted.  I  was 
sure  that  it  was  in  you  to  do  it. 

"  Yours,  L.  K. 

**  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  after  the  House  is  up,  but  I  write  this 
as  I  shall  barely  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  then.  I 
shall  be  in  Portman  Square,  not  at  home,  from  six  till  seven." 

The  moment  in  which  Phineas  refolded  this  note  and  put  it  into 
his  breast  coat-pocket  was,  I  think,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Then, 
before  he  had  withdrawn  his  hand  from  his  breast,  he  remembered 
that  what  was  now  about  to  take  place  between  him  and  Lord 
Chiltem  would  probably  be  the  means  of  s^arating  him  altogether 
from  Lady  Laura  and  her  family.  Nay,  might  it  not  render  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  abandon  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  personal  kindness  of  Lord  Brentford  ? 
Let  that  be  as  it  might.  One  thing  was  clear  to  him.  He  would  not 
abandon  Violet  Effingham  till  he  should  be  desired  to  do  so  in  the 
plainest  language  by  Violet  Effingham  herself.  Looking  at  his  watch 
he  saw  that  it  was  one  o'dook,  and  at  that  moment  Lord  CShiHem  was 
announced. 
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Phineas  went  forward  immediately  with  his  hand  out  to  meet  his 
visitor.  **ChDtem,"he  said,  "lam  very  glad  to  see  you."  But 
Lord  Chiltern  did  not  take  his  hand.  Passing  on  to  the  table,  with 
his  hat  still  on  his  head,  and  with  a  dark  scowl  upon  his  brow,  the 
young  lord  stood  for  a  few  moments  perfectly  silent.  Then  he 
chucked  a  letter  across  the  table  to  the  spot  at  which  Phineas  was 
standing.  Phineas,  taking  up  the  letter,  perceived  that  it  was  that 
which  he,  in  his  great  attempt  to  be  honest,  had  written  from  the 
inn  at  Loughton.     "  It  is  my  own  letter  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  your  letter  to  me.  I  received  it  oddly  enough  together 
with  your  own  note  at  Mauregy's, — on  Monday  morning.  It  has  been 
round  the  world,  I  suppose,  and  reached  me  only  then.  You  must 
withdraw  it." 

'*  Withdraw  it  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  sir,  withdraw  it.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  without  asking  any 
question  which  would  have  committed  myself  or  the  young  lady,  you 
have  not  acted  upon  it.  You  have  not  yet  done  what  you  there 
threaten  to  do.  In  that  you  have  been  very  wise,  and  there  can  bo 
no  difficulty  in  your  withdrawing  the  letter." 

**  I  certainly  shall  not  withdraw  it.  Lord  Chiltern." 

"  Do  you  remember — ^what — I  once — told  you, — about  myself  and 
Miss  Effingham  ? "  This  question  he  asked  very  slowly,  pausing 
between  the  words,  and  looking  full  into  the  face  of  his  rival,  towards 
whom  he  had  gradually  come  nearer.  And  his  countenance,  as  he 
did  so,  was  by  no  means  pleasant.  The  redness  of  his  complexion 
had  become  more  ruddy  than  usual ;  he  still  wore  his  hat  as  though 
with  studied  insolence ;  his  right  hand  was  clenched ;  and  there  was 
that  look  of  angry  purpose  in  his  eye  which  no  man  likes  to  see  in  the 
eye  of  an  antagonist.  Phineas  was  afraid  of  no  violence,  personal  to 
himself;  but  he  was  a&aid  of, — of  what  I  may,  perhaps,  best  call  **  a 
row."  To  be  tumbling  over  the  chairs  and  tables  with  his  late  friend 
and  present  enemy  in  Mrs.  Bunce's  room  would  be  most  unpleasant  to 
him.  If  there  were  to  be  blows  he,  too,  must  strike  ; — and  he  was 
very  averse  to  strike  Lady  Laura's  brother,  Lord  Brentford's  son, 
Violet  Effingham's  friend.     If  need  be,  however,  he  would  strike. 

"  I  suppose  I  remember  what  you  mean,"  said  Phineas.  **  I  think 
you  declared  that  you  would  quarrel  with  any  man  who  might  pre- 
sume to  address  Miss  Effingham.     Is  it  that  to  which  you  allude  ?  '* 

**  It  is  that,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  I  remember  what  you  said  very  well.  If  nothing  else  was  to 
deter  me  from  asking  Miss  Effingham  to  be  my  wife,  you  will  hardly 
think  that  that  ought  to  have  any  weight.  The  threat  had  no 
weight." 

'<  It  was  not  spoken  as  a  threat,  sir,  and  that  you  know  as  w«B  ^ 
I  do.    It  was  said  from  a  friend  to  a  friend, — as  I  thought  thim 
it  is  not  the  less  true.     I  wonder  what  you  can  think  of  H 
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truth  and  honesty  of  pnipose  when  yon  took  advantage  of  my  absence, 
— ^you,  whom  I  had  told  a  thousand  times  that  I  loved  her  better 
than  my  own  soul !  You  stand  before  the  world  as  a  rising  man,  and 
I  stand  before  the  world  as  a  man — damned.  You  have  been  chosen 
by  my  father  to  sit  for  our  family  borough,  while  I  am  an  outcast 
from  his  house.  You  have  Cabinet  Ministers  for  your  friends,  while  I 
have  hardly  a  decent  associate  left  to  me  in  the  world.  But  I  can  say 
of  myself  that  I  have  never  done  anything  unworthy  of  a  gentleman, 
while  this  thing  that  you  are  doing  is  unworthy  of  the  lowest  man." 

''  I  have  done  nothing  unworthy,**  said  Phineas.  **  I  wrote  to  you 
instantly  when  I  had  resolved, — though  it  was  painful  to  me  to  have 
to  tell  such  a  secret  to  any  one." 

**  You  wrote !  Yes ;  when  I  was  miles  distant ;  weeks,  months 
away.  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  ball3rrag  like  an  old  woman.  I 
got  your  letter  only  on  Monday,  and  know  nothing  of  what  has 
occurred.  Is  Miss  Effingham  to  be — your  wife  ?  **  Lord  Chiltem  had 
now  come  quite  close  to  Phineas,  and  Phineas  felt  that  that  clenched 
fist  might  be  in  his  face  in  half  a  moment.  Miss  Effingham  of  course 
was  not  engaged  to  him,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  were  now  so 
to  declare,  such  declaration  would  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from 
him  by  fear.  *<  I  ask  you,**  said  Lord  Chiltem,  <'  in  what  position 
you  now  stand  towards  Miss  Effingham.  If  you  are  not  a  coward  you 
will  tell  me.** 

<'  Whether  I  tell  you  or  not,  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  coward,** 
said  Phineas. 

"  I  shall  have  to  try,**  said  Lord  Chiltem.  **  But  if  you  please  I 
will  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  my  question.** 

Phineas  paused  for  a  moment,  thinking  what  honesty  of  purpose 
and  a  high  spirit  would,  when  combined  together,  demand  of  him, 
and  together  with  these  requirements  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to 
join  some  feeling  of  duty  towards  Miss  Effingham.  Lord  Chiltem 
was  standing  there,  fiery  red,  with  his  hand  still  clenched,  and  his 
hat  still  on,  waiting  for  his  answer.  <'  Let  me  have  your  question 
again,**  said  Phineas,  **  and  I  will  answer  it  if  I  find  that  I  can  do  so 
without  loss  of  self-respect.** 

''I  ask  you  in  what  position  you  stand  towards  Miss  Effingham. 
Mind,  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  but  I  choose  to  have  a  reply  from  your- 
self.'* 

**  You  will  remember,  of  course,  that  I  can  only  answer  to  the  best 
of  my  belief.** 

**  Answer  to  the  best  of  your  belief.'* 
**  1  think  she  regards  me  as  an  intimate  friend." 
'<  Had  you  said  as  an  indifferent  acquaintance,  you  would,  I  think, 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.     But  we  will  let  that  be.     I  presume  I 
may  understand  that  you  have  given  up  any  idea  of  changing  that 
position  ?  " 
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"  Yon  may  nnderstand  nothing  of  the  kind,  Lord  Chiltem." 

"  Why ; — what  hope  have  you  t " 

'*  That  is  another  thing.  I  shall  not  speak  of  that ; — at  any  rate 
not  to  you." 

''  Then,  sir, — **  and  now  Lord  Ghiltem  advanced  another  step  and 
raised  his  hand  as  though  he  were  ahout  to  put  it  with  some  form  of 
violence  on  the  person  of  his  rival. 

''  Stop,  Chiltem,"  said  Phineas,  stepping  hack,  so  that  there  was 
some  article  of  furniture  hetween  him  and  his  adversary.  ''  I  do  not 
choose  that  there  should  he  a  riot  here." 

^'  What  do  you  call  a  riot,  sir  ?  I  helieve  that  after  all  you  are  a 
poltroon.  What  I  require  of  you  is  that  you  shall  meet  me.  Will 
you  do  that  ?  " 

**  You  mean,— to  fight  ?  " 

**  Yes, — ^to  fight ;  to  fight ;  to  fight.  For  what  other  purpose  do 
you  suppose  that  I  can  wish  to  meet  you  ?  "  Phineas  felt  at  the 
moment  that  the  fighting  of  a  duel  would  be  destructive  to  all  bis 
political  hopes.  Few  Englishmen  fight  duels  in  these  days,  lliey 
who  do  so  are  always  reckoned  to  be  fools.  And  a  duel  between  him 
and  Lord  Brentford's  son  must,  as  he  thought,  separate  him  from 
Yiolet,  from  Lady  Laura,  from  Lord  Brentford,  and  from  his  borough. 
But  yet  how  could  he  refuse ?  "What  have  you  to  think  of,  sir,  when 
such  an  ofier  as  that  is  made  to  you  ?  "  said  the  fiery-red  lord. 

"  I  have  to  think  whether  I  have  courage  enough  to  refuse  to  make 
myself  an  ass." 

**  You  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a  riot.  That  is  your  way 
to  escape  what  you  call — a  riot." 

"  You  want  to  bully  me,  Chiltem." 

"  No,  sir ; — I  simply  want  this,  that  you  should  leave  me  where 
you  found  me,  and  not  interfere  with  that  which  you  have  long  known 
I  claim  as  my  o>vn." 

"  But  it  is  not  your  o\vn." 

**  Then  you  can  only  fight  me." 

•*  You  had  better  send  some  fiiend  to  me,  and  I  will  name  some 
one,  whom  he  shall  meet." 

**  Of  course  I  will  do  that  if  I  have  your  promise  to  meet  me.  Wo 
can  be  in  Belgium  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  back  again  in  a  few  more 
hours ; — that  is,  any  cue  of  us  who  may  chance  to  be  alive." 

**  I  will  select  a  fiiend,  and  will  tell  him  everj'thing,  and  will  then 
do  as  he  bids  me." 

**  Yes  ; — some  old  steady-going  buficr.     Mr.  Kennedy,  perhaps," 

"  It  will  certainly  not  be  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  shall  probably  ask 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon  to  manage  for  me  in  such  an  afiair." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  see  him  at  once  then,  so  that  Colepepper  maj 
:urrango  with  him  this  afternoon.  And  let  mo  assure  yon,  1&.  Kan, 
that  there  will  be  a  meeting  between  us  after  some  fashion,  let 
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ideas  of  your  friend  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  be  what  they  may."  Then  Lord 
Chiltem  purposed  to  go,  but  tamed  again  as  he  was  going.  '*  And 
remember  this,"  he  said,  *'  my  compkint  is  that  yon  have  been  fidse 
to  me, — damnably  false ;  not  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  inQx  this 
young  lady  or  with  that."  Then  the  fiery-red  lord  opened  tha  door 
for  himself  and  took  his  departure. 

Phineas,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  walked  down  to  the  House,  at 
which  there  was  an  early  sitting.  As  he  went  there  was  one  great 
question  which  he  had  to  settle  with  himself, — ^Was  there  any  justice  in 
the  charge  made  against  him  that  he  had  been  false  to  his  friend  ? 
When  he  had  thought  over  the  matter  at  Saulsby,  after  rushing  down 
there  that  he  might  throw  himself  at  Violet's  feet,  he  had  assured  him- 
self that  such  a  letter  as  that  which  he  resolved  to  write  to  Lord 
Chiltem,  would  be  even  chivalrous  in  its  absolute  honesty.  He  would 
tell  his  purpose  to  Lord  Chittem  the  moment  that  his  purpose  was 
formed ; — and  would  afterwards  speak  of  Lord  Chiltem  behind  his 
back  as  one  dear  friend  should  speak  of  another.  Had  Miss  Effingham 
shown  the  slightest  intention  of  accepting  Lord  Chiltem's  offer,  he 
would  have  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
position  made  it  impossible  that  he  should,  with  honour,  become  his 
fiiend*s  rival.  But  was  he  to  bo  debarred  for  ever  from  getting  that 
which  he  wanted  because  Lord  Chiltem  wanted  it  also, — ^knowing,  as 
he  did  so  well,  that  Lord  Chiltem  could  not  get  the  thing  which  he 
wanted  ?  All  this  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  him  at  Saulsby.  But 
now  the  charge  against  him  that  he  had  been  false  to  his  firiend  rang 
in  his  cars  and  made  him  uuhap^.  It  certainly  was  true  that  Lord 
Chiltem  had  not  given  up  his  hopes,  and  that  he  had  spoken  probably 
more  openly  to  Phincas  respecting  them  than  he  had  done  to  any 
other  human  being.  If  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  false,  then  he 
must  comply  with  any  requisition  which  Lord  Chiltem  might  make, 
— short  of  voluntarily  giving  up  the  lady.  Ho  must  fight  if  he  were 
asked  to  do  so,  evou  though  fighting  were  his  ruin. 

When  again  in  the  House  yesterday*s  scene  came  back  upon  him» 
and  more  than  one  man  came  to  him  congratulating  him.  Mr.  Monk 
took  his  hand  and  spoke  a  word  to  him.  The  old  Premier  nodded  to 
him.  Mr.  Grcsham  greeted  him;  and  Plantagenet  Palliser  openly 
told  him  that  he  had  made  a  good  speech.  How  sweet  would  all  this 
have  been  had  there  not  been  ever  at  his  heart  the  remembrance  of 
his  terrible  difficulty, — ^the  consciousness  that  he  was  about  to  be 
forced  into  an  absurdity  whidi  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  sweetness. 
Why  was  the  world  in  Eng^d  so  severe  against  duelling  ?  After  all, 
as  he  regarded  the  matter  now,  a  duel  might  be  the  best  way,  nay,  the 
only  way,  out  of  a  difficulty.  If  he  might  only  bo  allowed  to  go  out 
with  Lord  Chiltem  tha  whole  thing  might  be  azianged.  If  he  were 
not  shot  he  might  carry  on  his  suit  with  Miss  Effingham  unfettered  by 
any  impediment  on  that  side.   And  if  ho  wore  shot,  what  matter  was 
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that  to  any  ono  but  himself  ?  Why  should  the  world  be  so  ^bin- 
skinned, —  80  foolishly  chary  of  human  life  ? 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  did  not  come  to  the  House,  and  Phineas 
looked  for  him  at  both  the  .clubs  which  he  frequented, — leaving  a  note 
at  each  as  ho  did  not  find  him.  He  also  left  a  note  for  him  at  his 
lodgings  in  Duke  Street.  **I  must  see  you  this  evening.  I  shall 
dine  at  the  Reform  Club, — ^pray  come  there.'*  After  that,  Phineas 
went  up  to  Portman  Square,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
received  from  Lady  Laura. 

There  he  saw  Violet  Effingham,  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  parted  from  her  on  the  great  steps  at  Saulsby.  Of  coarse  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  of  course  she  was  gracious  to  him.  But  her  gracious- 
iiess  was  only  a  smile  and  his  speech  was  only  a  word.  There  were 
many  in  the  room,  but  not  enough  to  make  privacy  possible, — as  it 
becomes  possible  at  a  crowded  evening  meeting.  Lord  Brentford  was 
there,  and  the  Bonteeus,  and  Barrington  Erie,  and  Lady  Glencora 
Palliser,  and  Lord  Cantrip  with  his  young  wife.  It  was  manifestly 
a  meeting  of  Liberals,  semi-social  and  semi-political ; — so  arranged 
that  ladies  might  feel  that  some  interest  in  politics  was  allowed  to 
them,  and  perhaps  some  influence  also.  Afterwards  Mr.  Palliser 
himself  came  in.  Phineas,  however,  was  most  struck  by  finding  that 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon  was  there,  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not.  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  was  quite  sure  that  had  such  a  meeting 
taken  place  before  Lady  Laura's  man-iage,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have 
been  present.  "I  must  speak  to  you  as  we  go  away,"  said  Phineas, 
whispering  a  word  into  Fitzgibbon's  ear.  **  I  have  been  leaving  notes 
for  you  all  about  the  town."     **  Not  a  duel,  I  hope,"  said  Fitzgibbon. 

How  pleasant  it  was, — that  meeting  ;  or  would  have  been  had  there 
not  been  that  nightmare  on  his  breast !  They  all  talked  as  though 
there  were  perfect  accord  between  them  and  perfect  confidence. 
There  were  there  great  men, — Cabinet  Ministers,  and  beautiful  women, 
— the  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of  England's  highest  nobles.  And 
Phineas  Finn,  thromng  back,  now  and  again,  a  thought  to  Killaloe, 
found  himself  among  them  as  one  of  themselves.  How  could  any 
Mr.  Low  say  that  he  was  wrong  ? 

On  a  sofa  near  to  him,  so  that  he  could  almost  touch  her  foot  with 
his,  was  sitting  Violet  Effingham,  and  as  he  leaned  over  from  his  chair 
discussing  some  point  in  Mr.  Mildmay's  bill  with  that  most  inveterate 
politician.  Lady  Glencora,  Violet  looked  into  his  face  and  smiled.  Oh 
heavens  !  K  Lord  Chiltern  and  he  might  only  toss  up  as  to  which  of 
them  should  go  to  Patagonia  and  remain  there  for  the  next  ten  yearSy 
and  which  should  have  Violet  Effingham  for  a  wife  in  London  1 

**  Come  along,  Phineas,  if  you  mean  to  come,"  said  Laurence  Fiti- 
gibbon.  Phineas  was  of  course  bound  to  go,  though  Lady  Glenedtft 
was  still  talking  Radicalism,  and  Violet  Effingham  was  still  "»^^*g 
ineffably. 
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A  8T0EY  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 
CHAPTER  rV. 

A  HETBOPOLIS  IN  MIKIATUBE. 

Detmold,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantesty  prettiest,  and  most  agreeably  situated  of  the  smaller 
Besidenzen  of  Germany.  The  castle,  or  princely  palace,  is  a  fine  old 
building,  situated  in  the  midst  of  well-arranged  gardens,  and  around 
these  the  little  town  spreads  itself  in  all  directions.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  clean  and  quiet.  Beside  the  river  Wem,  which  runs  through 
Detmold,  and  is  here  banked  in  so  as  to  form  a  canal,  there  are 
pleasant  paths  and  picturesque  houses,  draped  with  the  nch  Virginia 
creeper,  sombre  ivy,  or  delicate  woodbine.  Further  there  are 
delicious  woodland  walks  branching  out  hither  and  thither  through  * 
the  great  forest  which  clothes  the  Grotenberg,  upon  whose  lofty 
summit  the  colossal  Hermann's  statue  is  one  day  to  stand. 

But  not  of  these  romantic  shades  or  river  margins  was  Herr 
Friedrich  Peters  thinking  when  the  old  Schimmel  paused  soberly 
before  the  dodir  of  the  chief  inn  in  Detmold,  and  then  allowed  tho 
hostler  to  lead  him  with  much  deliberation  into  the  stable-yard. 
Herr  Peters  had  his  share  of  the  German  love  for  nature  and  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauty;  but  it  was  the  metropolitan  aspect  of 
Detmold  which  most  attracted  him.  In  his  eyes  the  wide,  clean 
streets,  the  well-dressed  ladies  who  demurely  paced  them,  the  shops 
with  windows  filled  with  large  squares  of  clear  glass,  revealing 
garments  and  stuffs  of  last  year's  fashion,  were  absolutely  magnifi- 
cent. He  could  have  almost  envied  the  chemist  from  whom  he 
intended  to  buy  a  modest  supply  of  drugs,  when  he  contemplated  the 
crimson,  and  blue,  and  yellow  bottles  in  his  shop-window,  the  little 
semicircular  counter  topped  with  marble,  and  the  half-dozen  coloured 
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scent-bottles  arranged  symmetrically  within  a  glass  case.  It  was  very 
grand  certainly,  and  very  different  from  the  dark  little  shop  at  Horn. 
Peters  made  his  purchases,  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  the  inn^ 
and  then  he  walked  down  the  principal  street,  glancing  at  the  inscrip- 
tions over  the  shop-doors,  until  he  paused  before  a  stationer*? 
window  and  looked  in  with  a  hesitating  air.  There  were  two 
persons  in  the  shop,  an  old  man  and  a  young  one.  The  old  man 
was  making  entries  in  a  ledger  or  account-book ;  the  young  man  was 
piling  reams  of  coarse  packing-paper  on,  to  a  high  shelf.  He  had 
taken  his  coat  off,  the  better  to  perform  his  work,  and  his  shirt- collar 
was  turned  down,  showing  a  round,  muscular  throat.  His  movements 
were  quick  and  dexterous,  and  he  lifted  and. placed  the  heavy  packets 
of  paper  with  the  ease  of  one  whose  strength  was  but  slightiy  tasked. 
Peters  stood  staring  in  at  the  window  until  the  old  man,  HfUng  his 
head,  observed  him,  and  then  the  apothecary  walked  away  slowly. 
Presently  he  returned  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  this 
time,  on  looking  in,  he  perceived  that  the  stationer's  shop  was 
tenanted  but  by  one  person.  The  old  man  had  disappeared.  The 
younger  one  was  still  working,  but  had  nearly  filled  the  high  shelf. 
Peters  crossed  the  road  briskly  and  went  in.  '<  Good  day.  Otto,'* 
said  he.  At  the  sound  of  the  high,  thin  voice,  the  young  fellow 
turned  round  sharply,  almost  letting  fall  the  packet  he  held  in  bis 
hands,  and  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation.  A  brighter,  franker  face 
than  he  turned  on  the  apothecary  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Otto 
Henmierich  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  desire  to  make  my 
reader  also  feel  kindly  towards  him.  Sure  I  am  that  if  the  portrait 
be  not  a  pleasant  one  the  flEiult  will  be  wholly  the  painter's. 

A  well-balanced,  somewhat  square  head,  broadly  developed  in  the 
regions  of  conscientiousness  and  firmness;  thick,  curling,  brown 
hfur,  that  lay  in  close  rings  on  his  forehead ;  bright  keen  blue  eyes» 
which  might  have  been  almost  fierce  but  for  the  merry,  laughing 
spirit  that  danced  in  them ;  well-shaped,  though  not  strictly  regular, 
features  ;  strong,  white,  wholesome  teeth ;  a  skin  tanned  to  a  dusky 
red  by  sun  and  weather ;  a  powerful,  well-knit  figure,  rather 
beneath  the  middle  height ;  and  in  his  voice  and  in  his  gestures,  in 
all  he  said  and  all  he  did,  a  sense  of  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour, 
an  atmosphere  of  clearness  and  honesty,  which  refreshed  one's  moral 
nature  much  as  fresh  air  refreshes  one*s  body. 

«  My  good  Herr  Peters  f "  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  ringing  tone. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  imagine  Otto  ever  whispering,  or  even 
talking  low. 

**  Hem !  *'  cried  the  apothecary  with  an  elaborate  cough.  *'  Don't 
shout  so,  Otto.  I'm  not  sure  that  my  visit  would  be  quite  agreeaUfr 
to  your  master.'* 

In  Detmold  it  is  still  pqssible  to  speak  to  a  man  abont  bis  *^ 
withont  offending  him. 
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"Whaty  Herr  Sclmiitt?  Well,  but  yon  didn't  come  to  see 
him!" 

<'No,  my  boy,  I  came  to  see  yon.  But, — ^tbe  fact  is,  I, — ^to  say 
the  truth,  your  uncle  does  not  know  of  my  coming,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  he  would  approve." 

*'  Oh,  because  he  will  think  you  ought  to  have  told  him  first,  so 
that  he  might  have  sent  a  message,  eh  ?  " 
"  Ahem ! "  cried  the  apothecary  again. 

"  Oh,  well,  Herr  Peters,  that  can't  be  helped  now.  Here  you  are, 
and  I  am  ri^t  glad  to  see  you." 

''  And  how  do  you  get  on  here,  Otto  ?  A  fortnight  is  but  a  short 
time  to  judge  of  your  new  life.  But  do  you  seem  to, — to  think  you 
shall,— like  it  7  " 

Peters  pu4  his  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  at  Otto  insinuatin^y, 
as  though  io  persuade  him  that  he  ought  to  like  it  very  much  indeed. 
It  was  the  kind  of  manner  which  the  apothecary  assumed  in  adminis- 
tering a  peculiarly  nauseous  potion  to  a  sick  child. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Otto  in  his  fullest  chest 
voice.  *'  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  And,  what  is  worse,  Tm  afraid  I 
never  shall  like  it.  But  I  knew  all  that  beforehand.  I  am  not  su<di 
a  boy  but  what  I  know  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  do  a  good  many 
things  that  don't  just  please  my  fancy.    I  shall  stick  to  it  for  the 

three  years  my  uncle  has  bound  me  for,  and  then " 

"And  then?" 

«  And  then  we  shall  see.  Lord,  we  may  be  all  dead  and  buried 
in  three  years  t  It's  an  awful  long  time  to  look  forward  to.  But 
now  tell  me  the  news  of  the  good  people  at  Horn.  How's  my  uncle, 
first  and  foremost  ?  " 

"  The  Herr  Eiister  is  wonderfdl  for  a  man  of  his  years.  I  saw  him 
last  night  at  the  Pied  Lamb.  He  was  full  of  conversation,  and  very, 
— very  pleasant.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and  wisdom,  is 
your  uncle  Schnarcher."  . 

It  may  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  Peters'  sincerity,  that  he 
really  believed  yihBi  he  said. 

"  And  old  Quendel  ?  Is  he  growing  any  thinner  f  Ha,  ha,  ha  f 
And  the  Steinbergs  ?  And  Granny  Becker  ?  And  big  EEans  ?  And 
the  blacksmith^s  poodle  ?  And  your  own  Schimmel  ?  Tell  me  all 
about  everybody, — dumb  beasts  and  aU  1 " 

**  They're  all  well,  as  far  as  I  know,  Otto.    But  there  is  an  old 
friend  of  yours  whom  you  haven't  asked  &r.    And  he  was  talking 
about  you  last  night,  too.*' 
'^  Is  there  ?    An  old  friend  whom  I  haven't  asked  for !  " 
"Farmer  LehmannI    I  thought  he  was  your  prime  friend  and 
favourite,  Otto.    You  used  to  be  always  at  the  brm  before  you  went 
to  HaUe." 
The  last  packet  of  piqMr,  which  Otto  at  this  moment  pbeed  on  Am 

ll2 
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shelf,  must  have  been  peculiarly  heavy,  for  the  effort  of  lifting  it 
seemed  to  bring  the  blood  into  his  face,  as  he  answered,  **  Ah,  dear 
Farmer  Franz !     Was  he  talking  about  me,  Herr  Peters  ?  " 

'*  Yes.  But,  Otto,  what  dreadful  weights  you  are  lifting  !  Don't 
overtax  your  strength,  my  boy." 

Otto  burst  out  laughing.  "  My  good  Herr  Peters,"  he  said,  "  only 
see,  I  can  lift  these  packets  with  one  hand !  Honestly,  this  is  the 
part  of  my  work  I  like  best.  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  using  my 
muscles,  and  doing  something  for  my  daily  bread.  Head-work  I'm  a 
dunce  at,  and  I*m  afraid  Herr  Schmitt  has  got  but  a  bad  bargain." 

"Yes,  Lehmann  was  talking  of  you  and  of  your  poor  father  of 
blessed  memory.  I  called  at  the  farm  this  morning,  and  saw  the 
Haus-frau.  She's  a  bitter  weed.  Ach  du  lieber  Himmel  i  And  I 
got  a  parcel  to  bring  to  Detmold  for  Liese." 

**  For  Liese !     Is  Liese  in  Detmold  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure  she  is.    Didn't  you  know  it  ?  " 

**  Not  a  word  of  it !  "  cried  Otto  hotly.  **  I  went  twice  or  thrice  to 
the  farm  after  I  came  back  from  Halle,  but  I  never  saw  Lieschen,  and 
Frau  Lehmann  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was  purposely  keeping 
out  of  my  way." 

**  0  Lord,"  muttered  Peters  under  his  breath,  **  what  a  woman  she 
is  ! "  Then  he  added  more  loudly,  "  I  never  heard  there  was  any 
secret  in  Liese's  being  in  Detmold  in  service.  She  went  off  almost 
on  a  sudden.  I  don't  think  things  were  going  quite  comfortably  at 
the  farm.  Poor  little  Lieschen!  She's  a  kitten  that  hasn't  yet 
grown  to  be  a  cat,  as  they  all  do  sooner  or  later." 

Otto  stood  quite  still  leaning  on  the  counter,  with  a  thoughtful, 
frowning  face. 

**  Well,  good-bye,  lad,"  said  Peters,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Time 
is  going,  and  the  days  are  short  now,  and  I  have  to  dine  and  settle 
my  score  at  the  Blue  Pigeon  before  I  can  turn  the  Schimmel's  nose 
homewards.  Besides,  this  errand  for  the  Lehmanns  will  take  up 
half  an  hour  or  so." 

"  Good-bye,  good  friend.  I'm  thankful  to  you  for  coming.  Give 
my  dutiful  greetings  to  my  uncle,  pray,  and  messages  to  any  one  who 
may  care  to  hear  of  me  at  Horn." 

**  Shall  I  greet  Lieschen  for  you  ?  " 

<'  No,  thank  you.    Liese  Lehmann  wants  to  hear  nothing  about  me." 

Otto  wrung  his  old  friend's  hand  hard,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
watching  the  apothecary's  tall,  lank  figure  disappear  down  the  street. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  shop,  and  having  resumed  his  coat,  sat  down 
to  label  and  number,  from  a  printed  list  which  lay  beside  him,  a  series 
of  photographic  views  which  were  presently  to  adorn  the  window. 
But,  as  Otto  had  himself  confessed,  head-work  was  not  his  forte,  and 
he  was  unusually  absent  and  preoccupied  to-day.  Under  his  fini 
jnany  beauties  of  the  Rhine  scenery  were  nigustly  attribated 
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Moselle,  and  some  views  in  the  Harz  country  got  labelled  ''  Black 
Forest." 

Peters  meanwhile  made  his  way  to  the  house  wherein  Elizabeth,  or, 
as  she  was  always  called,  Liese  Lehmann  was  filling  the  post  of 
servant  in  the  family  of  the  Herr  Justizrath  von  Schleppers.  It  was 
a  pleasant  house  to  look  at, — built  of  dark-red  brick,  partly  covered 
with  ivy,  and  with  its  long,  low  fa9ade  fronting  the  river.  Every  win- 
dow pane  glistened  crystal  clear  in  the  sunshine.  The  door-handle 
and  knocker  of  polished  brass  were  dazzling  in  their  spotless  cleanli- 
ness, and  th^  white  dimity  curtains  that  shaded  the  parlour  windows 
i:cemed  to  have  come  that  instant  from  the  hands  of  the  laundress. 
But  the  house  had  an  odd  look  of  not  being  really  used  and  inhabited. 
All  its  colours  were  as  vivid  and  staring  as  those  of  a  doll*s  house : 
the  bricks  very  red,  the  door  very  green,  the  window-sashes  and 
frames  a  bright  yellow.  Only  the  deep  hue  of  the  old  ivy  somewhat 
softened  and  harmonised  the  general  effect.  Peters's  hand  was 
raised  to  the  knocker,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  portly  matron 
came  forth,  who  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  conciliatory. 

*'  If  you  want  the  Herr  Justizrath,*'  said  this  stately  dame,  ''you 
must  go  round  by  the  back-door  to  his  study.  He  receives  no  one 
on  business  by  this  entrance." 

**  My  business  is "  began  Peters  mildly.  But  the  lady  inter- 
rupted him. 

''  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  seek  to  know  your  business.  I  make  a 
point  of  never  interfering  with  law  matters.  The  Herr  Justizrath  is 
in  his  study." 

''  But,"  said  Peters,  a  little  nettled  at  this  cavalier  treatment,  ''I 
don't  want  to  see  the  Herr  Justizrath.  I  have  neither  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him  as  a  friend,  nor  the  ill-luck  to  need  him  as  a 
lawyer.    I  suppose  you  are  the  mistress  of  the  house  ?" 

The  lady  made  a  magnificent  bow,  which  might  be  translated  into 
the  vernacular,  **  1  should  rather  think  I  am ! " 

'*  Then,  if  you  please,  madam,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  speak  with  your  servant-maid,  Elizabeth  Lehmann.  I  have  brought 
a  parcel  for  her  from  her  home." 

''Liese!"  exclaimed  the  lady  sharply.  "Liese  is  not  within  at 
this  moment.  I  have  sent  her  out  on  an  errand,  and  she  has  already 
been  twice  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  in.  You  can  leave  your  parcel 
on  the  table  there,  since  you  are  here ;  but  another  time  I  beg  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  go  round  by  the  yard-gate.  This  entrance  is 
only  used  by  the  family  or  our  own  visitors." 

Peters  was  a  fnan  unapt  to  anger  at  all  times ;  nevertheless  he  did 
feel  considerable  indignation  at  this  lady's  tone  and  manner.  But 
Frau  von  Schleppers  was  stout  and  stately,  with  a  deep  voice  and 
an  unsympathising  stare ;  and,  above  all,  she  was  a  woman !    So 
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she  frightened  him.  He  pnt  the  little  handle  down  on  the  table 
without  a  word,  and  left  the  house. 

The  mistress  of  it  waited  to  see  him  fairly  off  the  doorstep,  and 
then  she  closed  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  walked,  or  rather  waddled, 
away. 

Peters  adjusted  his  spectacles  firmly  on  his  nose,  looked  after  her 
for  a  second,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  Poor  Justizrath 
von  Schleppers !     From  my  heart  I  pity  thee ! " 

Then  he  turned  towards  his  inn,  feeling  his  spirits  much  relieved 
by  this  sarcastic  ebullition.  Herr  Peters  considered  that  he  had  been 
very  bitter. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   PINK   SATIN    NOTE-PAPEB. 

It  was  true,  as  the  apothecary  had  said,  that  before  Otto  Hemmerich 
had  gone  to  Halle,  the  young  man  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Lehmann's  farm.  Every  one  liked  him  there.  Even  Frau  Hanne, 
who  did  not  like  many  people,  extended  her  favour  to  Otto.  He  was 
handy,  he  was  cheerful,  he  was  able  and  willing  to  do  numberless  odd 
jobs  of  carpentering  for  the  thrifty  housewife.  He  brought  her  heaps 
of  ripe  blackberries  in  the  autumn,  and  store  of  hazel  nuts.  He 
helped  in  the  apple-gathering,  and  did  more  work  in  play  than  tho 
others  got  through  in  earnest.  He  mended,  and  made  as  good  as 
new,  some  old  leather  harness  that  had  hung  disused  for  years  in  the 
stable.  He  cleaned  and  furbished  up  Franz  Lehmann's  rusty  rifle, 
and  with  it  shot, — hear  it  not,  ye  British  sportsmen ! — shot  a  fox 
that  had  for  many  a  night  made  havoc  among  Frau  Lehmann's  fat 
geese.  He  caught  and  tamed  a  squirrel  as  a  present  for  Liese ;  and 
moreover,  partly  manufactured  with  his  own  hands  a  cage  to  keep  it 
in.  Li  brief,  his  aeoomplishments  were  highly  esteemed  and  appre- 
ciated at  the  farm,  and  he  was  a  welcome  guest  on  any  holiday  after- 
noon that  he  chose  to  spend  there.  But  notwithstanding  her  personal 
predilection  for  Otto,  Hanne  Lehmann  did  by  no  means  approve  of 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  which, — ^rumour  said, — he  was  manifesting 
towards  his  uncle.  Frau  Lehmann's  own  government  of  her  family 
was  an  absolute  despotism.  She  would  have  honestly  scorned  the 
idea  of  giving  her  subjects  a  constitution.  Her  husband's  nominal 
position  as  head  of  the  household  may  seem  to  us  a  little  incom- 
patible with  this  undisputed  female  supremacy.  But  Frau  Hanne 
Lehmann  never  theorised.  She  knew  what  was  best  for  everybody, 
and  did  it  proprio  motu.  Otto's  refusal  to  follow  the  profession  hb 
uncle  had  chosen  for  him  was  a  high  crime  in  Frau  Lehmann's  ejw 
Above  all  wbb  it  a  crime  to  decline  to  ibliow  that  ffpaeUi 
Hassion*    A  pastor  1    It  wm  all  ISuttiras  reBpactaUe  and  i 
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It  gave  a  man  anihority  in  despite  of  youth,  and  rank  in  despite  of 
linmble  birth.  In  fact,  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  unparalleled 
presumption  on  the  part  of  a  boy  like  Otto  to  decline  preferment 
which  she,  Fraa  Hanne  Lehmann,  would  have  been  glad  of  for  a  son 
of  her  own.    And  then  the  thought  struck  her  that  Otto  and  liese 

had  been  allowed  to  be  a  great  deal  together,  and  that  perhaps 

Well,  she  would  put  a  stop  to  that,  at  all  events.  She  would  have  no 
rebellious  notions  put  into  Iiese*s  head.  And  Franz  was  so  foolish 
and  soft-hearted  that  there  was  no  knowing  what  concessions  or 
promises  he  might  be  led  to  make  if  the  young  folks  had  a  chance  of 
talldng  him  over.  Otto  paid  a  visit  to  the  farm  soon  after  his  return 
from  Halle,  but  ho  did  not  see  Liese.  He  saw  no  one  but  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  received  him  anything  but  graciously.  Her  husband, 
ahe  said,  was  absent  at  Lemgo,  selling  some  wheat.  She  supposed 
Otto  knew  his  own  business  best, — ^though  at  his  time  of  life  that 
was  scarcely  likely, — ^but  for  her  part  she  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
it  was  a  pity  for  him  to  go  against  his  uncle  Schnarcher.  She  should 
be  sorry  for  their  Lieschen  to  behave  so,  that  was  all. 

^<But,  Frau  Lehmann,"  cried  Otto  bluntly,  ''it  is  better  to  go 
against  my  uncle  than  against  my  conscience,  isn*t  it  ?  " 

'*  Rubbish !  **  answered  Frau  Lehmann. 

She  was  not  strong  in  argument,  and  she  didn't  like  being  con- 
tradicted. Then  Otto  asked  for  Liese ;  and,  to  punish  him,  the  Haus- 
frau  simply  said  that  he  couldn't  see  her,  without  explaming  that  the 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  he  could  not  see  her  was,  that  she  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  house  of  Frau  von  Schleppers,  in  Detmold. 
Then, — Hanne  being  one  of  those  women  who  are  capable  of  talking 
themselves  into  a  passion  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  whose  anger 
makes  their  tongues  terribly  unscrupulous, — she  went  on  to  say  that 
she  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  liese,  approve  of  her  having 
acquaintances  whose  ideas  were  so  strongly  at  variance  vidth  all  that 
a  pious  education  had  instilled  into  her  mind  ;  and  that  she  must  do 
the  girl  the  justice  to  add,  that  she  had  heard  Liese  herself  animadvert 
on  the  sin  and  evil  of  disobedience  and  presumption  in  young  people. 
And  so  wound  up  a  voluble  and  rather  incoherent  tirade,  of  which 
Otto  understood  very  little,  save  that  the  Haus-£ran  was  in  a  foiious 
bad  humour,  and  that  liese  had  been  speaking  unkindly  of  him  and 
refused  to  see  him. 

Otto  walked  away  from  the  farm  with  a  heavy  heart.  Frau 
Lehmann's  sharp  speeches  he  might  have  borne  with  tolerable  indif- 
ference ;  but  Liese  !  Could  she  turn  against  him  ?  And  then  his  old 
friend  Farmer  Franz,  too.  He  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  losing  his 
friendship.  He  would  go  again  to  the  farm  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
Lehmann.  But  then  came  the  announcement  of  Simon  Schnarcher's 
resolution  to  send  his  grand-nephew  to  the  stationer's  shop  in  Det- 
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mold  ;  and  Otto's  departure  was  so  hurried  that  he  had  no  time  to 
revisit  his  friends  at  the  farm. 

The  young  man  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  mind  as  he  sat 
pasting  the  labels  on  to  the  photographs  in  Herr  Schmitt's  shop. 
He  had  refused  to  send  greetings  to  Liese  Lehmann,  and  now  on 
reflection  his  heart  misgave  him  somewhat  for  having  so  refused. 
Peters's  announcement  of  Liese's  being  in  Detmold  had  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Who  knew  how  long  she  had  been  there  ?  '^  But 
then,  surely  the  Frau  Lehmann  would  have  told  me  the  truth  about 
her  when  I  was  at  th^  farm  ?  '*  thought  honest  Otto. 

'^  If  you  please,  have  you  any  pink  satin  note-paper  ?  "  said  a  soft 
voice  in  his  ear. 

''Any  what! ''  Otto  jumped  off  his  seat  with  a  bound,  and  took 
two  little  cold  hands  in  his.  '*  Why,  Liese,  is  it  you  ?  Thou  dear 
Heaven  I  '* 

"  Otto  1  '*  And  the  two  cold  little  hands  were  left  confidingly  in 
his,  and  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  looked  at  him  in  glad  surprise.  Little 
Liese  Lehmann  was  very  small  and  shy.  She  had  a  clear  fair  skin, 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  silky  hair  of  the  same  colour.  This  hair  was 
coiled  in  a  twisted  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  one  plaited 
tress  was  brought  down  low  on  either  cheek,  and  put  up  behind  the 
oars,  after  a  fashion  prevalent  amongst  German  maidens.  She  wore 
a  grey  stuff  gown,  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  pinned  across  her 
breast,  and  a  large  checked  apron. 

<'  Dear  Lieschen !  **  said  Otto,  ''  I  had  only  just  heard  by  accident 
that  you  wore  in  Detmold.  How  goes  it,  Lieschen  ?  Do  tell  me, 
are  you  well  ?    Are  you  content  here  ?  " 

He  was  too  glad  to  see  her  to  think  of  any  ground  of  offence  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  against  her. 

"  And  I, — did  you  think  I  knew  that  you  were  here.  Otto  ?  I 
never  was  so  surprised  to  see  anybody  1  '* 

It  needed  not  many  words  between  the  two  young  people  to 
explain  the  history  of  Otto's  visit  to  the  farm,  and  of  Liese*s  having 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  coming.  Neither  of  them  had  a  sus- 
picion that  Frau  Lehmann^s  desire  to  keep  them  asunder  originated 
in  any  other  motive  than  her  disapproval  of  Otto's  persistence  in 
opposing  his  uncle  Schnarcher.  Every  one  who  knew  Hanne  well 
was  accustomed  to  see  great  anger  arise  from  causes  seemingly 
quite  inadequate  to  produce  it.  None  of  her  household  or  family 
ever  thought  of  asking  what  reason  the  Haus-frau  could  possibly 
have  for  resenting  this  or  that.  They  said,  ''  She  is  angry,"  much 
as  they  might  say,  ''  It  thunders."  Both  were  phenomena  which 
they  could  neither  control  nor  account  for. 

'*  But  she  shouldn't  have  told  a  lie,  and  said  that  you  had  spokMi 
agiunst  me,"  said  Otto.  '<  As  to  what  she  thinks,  that  don't  so  madl 
matter." 
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''  Ohy  Otto  I  "  cried  Liese  timidly.  This  was  a  tremendous  asser- 
tion, she  thought. 

''  Well,  it  don't  much  matter  to  me,  though  Frau  Lehmann  used 
to  he  kind  and  friendly,  too,  in  the  old  days.  Do  you  recollect  the 
apple-gathering  two  years  ago  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  and  the  time  you  brought  her  the  blackberries." 

*'  And  the  fun  we  had  at  hay-harvest,  Lieschen !  " 

*'  And  that  day  when  Glaus  got  tipsy,  and  you  chopped  the  wood 
for  fuel,  and  nearly  cut  your  finger  off.  Och  Himmel !  How 
frightened  we  were !  But  you  didn't  say  a  word.  Cousin  Hanne 
said  you  had  the  right  manful  courage.  She  likes  folks  to  be  brave. 
I  ain't  a  bit  brave.  I  remember  she  boxed  my  ears  for  crying  when 
I  saw  the  blood  flow." 

'^  What  a  shame  !  "  cried  Otto  indignantly. 

''  Well,  but.  Otto,"  remonstrated  gentle  little  Lieschen,  <'  you  know 
if  we  had  all  cried,  and  done  nothing  else,  you  might  have  bled  to 
det\th.  But  I  was  only  a  child  then.  I  hope  I  should  be  more 
helpful  now." 

'*  Yes ;  you  are  not  a  child  any  more,  Liese.  You  are  the  same, 
and  yet  somehow  not  the  same.     You  have  grown  so, — so  different." 

No  human  being  had  ever  told  Liese  that  she  was  pretty,  And.it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Otto  had  ever  thought  of  considering 
whether  she  was  so  or  not  until  that  moment.  But  as  he  looked 
straight  into  her  innocent,  upraised  eyes,  he  made  up  his  mind  very 
decisively  on  the  subject. 

"Yes ;  I've  grown  an  inch,"  said  she  simply.  Then  they  talked  of 
Otto's  prospects,  and  of  his  uncle  Schnarcher.  And  Liese  ventured 
timidly  to  ask  Otto  if  it  were  not  a  pity  that  he  could  not  be  a 
pastor.  It  was  so  beautiful,  she  thought,  to  teach  and  comfort  the 
poor  people,  and  tell  them  good  tidings  to  brighten  their  hard  lives. 
And  Otto,  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  manhood  and  his  two-and- 
twenty  years,  had  to  explain  to  Liese's  simplicity  why  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  play  this  lofty  part  in  life  well,  and  how  wrong 
it  would  be  to  undertake  it  whilst  his  conscience  told  him  clearly 
that  he  must  fill  it  badly.  And  Liese  listened  with  humility,  and 
said  that  of  course  Otto  knew  best,  and  that  it  was  right  and  brave 
of  him  to  speak  the  truth  that  God  put  into  his  heart.  And  then,-^ 
the  town  clocks  struck  one !  Liese  jumped  as  if  a  bomb  had  burst  in 
the  shop. 

'<  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  she  cried  in  dismay,  <' there's  one  going  by 
the  parish  church  I  And  there's  the  castle  clock  now  striking  the 
last  quarter.  Oh,  please,  have  you  any  pink  satin  note-paper  ?  I 
couldn't  find  it  at  the  shop  where  we  generally  deal,  and  that 
delayed  me,  and  now  I've  been  talking  here  and  forgetting  the 
time.    My  mistress  told  me  to  make  haste.    Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! " 

Otto  lost  not  a  moment  in  searching  fdr  the  required  article,  and 
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after  opening  snndry  drawers  and  boxes,  he  came  npon  a  Email 
store  of  it. 

**  Two  sheets,  please,  and  two  envelopes,*'  said  Lieschen,  who  had 
been  watching  his  proceedings  anxiously.     **  How  much  is  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  Pay  me  the  next  time  you  come  by.  Here  it 
is,  Liese.  And,  I  say,  yoa'U  find  a  parcel  at  home  for  you.  Herr 
Peters  from  Horn  has  been  over,  and " 

Bnt  Liese  had  taken  up  her  little  packet,  and  with  a  hasty  farewell 
nod,  had  run  out  of  the  shop  with  it.  She  sped  along  at  a  pace  very 
seldom  seen  among  the  sober  denizens  of  Detmold.  More  than  one 
housewife  turned  to  look  after  **  Frau  von  Schleppers'  maiden,'*  and 
shook  their  heads  disapprovingly.  But  Liese  was  unconscious  of 
their  looks.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast, — partly  from  the  haste  she 
was  making,  partly  from  agitation.  The  surprise  and  pleasure  of 
seeing  Otto,  disappointment  at  having  missed  Herr  Peters,  who 
doubtless  had  brought  news  &om  the  farm,  self-reproach  at  her 
delay,  and  dread  of  her  mistress's  displeasure,  were  all  jumbled 
together  in  the  poor  child's  mind.  Still  she  sped  on  with  agile  feet, 
when,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  she  ran  against  somebody. 
Some  very  heavy  body  it  seemed,  for  Liese's  light  figure  bounded  off 
it  again  like  a  shuttlecock,  and  on  looking  up,  her  eyes  encountered 
the  stem  and  astonished  gaze  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Frau  von 
Bchleppers  herself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRAU   MATHILDE's   TEA-PABTT. 

Fbatt  Mathilde  von  Schleppebs  considered  herself  to  be  beyond 
question  the  leading  character  amongst  the  dramatis  persome  of  her 
somewhat  limited  society.  Her  self-importance  was  boundless. 
"  We  Yon  Schlepperses  are  not  rich,"  she  would  say  grandly,  "but 
we  are  noble.*'  It  was  tme  that  the  Justizrath  was  descended  from 
the  younger  branch  of  a  respectable  old  family.  They  could  scarcely 
be  termed  "  noble,"  but  they  had  been  gentlefolks  time  out  of  mind. 
Now  the  Frau  Mathilde 's  papa  had  been  court  shoemaker  in  Hanover. 
The  good  lady  would  volubly  discourse  of  the  "  dear  Baroness  This," 
or  the  "  charming  Countess  That,**  giving  odd  little  personal  details 
about  them  that  would  seem  to  argue  a  great  intimacy  on  her  part 
with  these  aristocratic  dames.  But  the  fact  was,  she  had  never  seen 
them  out  of  her  father's  shop.  People  in  Detmold,  however,  knew 
nothing  about  that ;  and  it  was  so  long  ago  that  Frau  von  ScUeppeif 
herself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  trae  circumstances  of  her  esr^^ 
life.  She  and  ber  husband  had  endured  many  vicissitudes  1 
coming  to  settle  in  Detmold.  There  fortune  seemed  ind 
smile  upon  them.    I3ie  Jnsfizrath  gained  a  lawsuit  for  a  nu 
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the  prinoely  family^  and  in  return  received  some  eomieaiflB  from  an 
iUnstrioas  personage.  This  oiieimistance  fanned  ICathilde's  smoulder- 
ing aspirations  into  flame.  She  gave  herself  urs  of  aristocratic 
hauteur,  boasted  of  an  invitation  she  had  had  to  the  Castle,  and 
constantly  reverted  to  the  nobility  of  the  Yon  Schlepperses. 

At  first  some  laughed,  some  sneered,  some  quarrelled  "with  her. 
But  in  the  end  many  people  succumbed  to  her  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. To  such  as  did  so  she  took  care  not  to  be  too  civil, — 
which  caused  a  great  many  other  people  to  succumb  also.  Mean- 
while, her  husband,  the  Justizrath,  steadily  increased  his  connection, 
and  established  a  reputation  throughout  the  principality  as  being  a 
sound,  cautious,  old-fashioned  lawyer.  By  the  time  at  which  this 
story  begins,  Frau  von  Schleppers,  if  not  altogether  so  great  a 
woman  as  she  fancied  herself,  was  undeniably  somebody  in  Det- 
mold^ 

liese's  life  in  service  had  hitherto  been  fairly  comfortable.  Frau  von 
Schleppers  was  reputed  to  be  a  difficult  mistress  to  content.  But 
Liese  was  humble,  submissive,  and  constitutionally  incapable  of  caving 
a  pert  answer.  She  had  been  well  instructed  by  Hanne  in  all  branches 
of  domestic  industry.  And  she  had,  moreover,  an  air  of  natural  refine- 
ment and  modesty  which  her  mistress  felt  was  creditable  to  the 
gentility  of  her  establishment.  But  for  a  week  following  her  inter- 
view with  (Hto  poor  Liese  led  but  a  sad  life  of  it. 

«  Barmherziger  Himmel !"  exclaimed  Fran  von  Schleppers  tragi- 
cally, <'  to  think  of  a  young  person  in  my  employ  tearing  through  the 
public  streets  in  that  indecorous  manner  1"  And  then  she  would 
treat  Liese  to  a  twentieth  repetition  of  the  severe  lecture  which  she 
had  pronounced  on  the  day  of  that  great  misdemeanour.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  circumstances  had  combined  to  aggravate  Frau 
von  Schleppers's  wrath.  When  Liese  had  rushed  against  her  mistress 
in  the  street  the  latter  was  not  alone.  She  was  walking  with  a  new 
acquaintance,  a  hochwohlgebome  dame,  the  wife  of  a  migor  in  the 
prince's  service.  And  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  pink  satin  note- 
paper  had  been  needed  to  write  an  invitation  to  this  very  lady, 
and  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  of  Mathilde's  elegance  in  the  most 
trifling  details.  But,  lo !  the  xmhappy  Liese,  frightened,  bewildered, 
token  by  surprise,  and  trembling  under  her  mistress's  stem  gaze,  blurts 
out  breathlessly  that  the  pink  satin  paper  could  not  be  found  in  such 
a  shop,  but  was  at  la^t  discovered  in  such  another, — that  she  had 
purchased  two  sheets,  for  which  she  had  not  paid,  but  which  she 
supposed  could  not  come  to  more  than  a  groschen, — and  adds,  by 
way  of  averting  her  mistress's  wrath,  that  she  is  very  sorry  to  be  so 
late,  but  that  she  had  carefully  set  the  cabbage-soup  on  the  fire 
before  coming  away  from  home.  Such  a  jumble  of  vulgaxities  was 
mortifying,  it  must  be  allowed.  Cabbage-soup  and  elegant  stotionety, 
laid  in  a  couple  of  sheets  at  a  time  I 
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When  the  major's  high,  well-bom  wife  did  come  to  tea,  Liese 
scarcely  dared  to  meet  her  eye  as  she  handed  round  the  cakes  and  the 
bread  and  bntter.  There  were  two  or  three  other  ladies  present,  each 
with  her  little  bundle  of  fancy  work ;  but  the  major's  wife,  Frau  von 
Groll,  was  the  bright,  particular  star  of  the  party.  She  was  a 
wizened,  greedy  little  woman,  who  gobbled  up  the  crisp  tea-cakes  at 
a  terrible  rate.  But  Frau  von  Schleppers  did  not  care  for  that.  She 
thought  her  tea-cakes  well  paid  for  when  Frau  von  Groll,  having 
devoured  the  last  fragment  of  them,  observed  that  those  she  had 
eaten  the  other  evening  at  the  Castle  were  not  half  so  good. 

''Tjjgjijnot  sure  that  I  quite  like  the  Castle  tea-cakes  myself,'*  said 
Frau  von  Schleppers  musingly. 

Liese,  engaged  in  waiting  on  the  ladies,  did  not  find  this  kind  of 
talk  very  interesting.  She  supposed  it  must  be  her  rustic  education 
which  prevented  her  from  enjoying  it  as  the  ''  quality"  seemed  to  do. 
Presently  her  attention  'was  attracted  by  the  mention  of  a  name 
which  had  been  familiar  to  her  in  Otto's  mouth, — ''  Hermann." 

''  The  Hermann's  Denkmal." 

"You  have  not  seen  it  yet,  I  suppose?"  said  a  bony  spinster, 
addressing  Frau  von  Groll.  The  speaker  was  a  lady  of  undoubted 
gentility,  who  existed  on  an  infinitesimally  small  pension,  which  she 
enjoyed  in  consideration  of  her  late  father's  services  in  some  office  in 
the  princely  household.  "  You  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
have  visited  all  the  spots  of  interest  around  Detmold." 

**  No,"  answered  Frau  von  Groll.  **  I  don't  generally  care  about 
seeing  places.  In  my  own  country, — the  so-called  Saxon  Switzer- 
land,— ^people  make  a  great  fuss  about  the  scenery ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  can't  find  it  charming.  When  you  are  not  clambering  up-hill,  yoa 
are  sure  to  be  scrambling  down-hill ;  and  what  pleasure  is  there  in 
that  ?  I  like  a  nice  fiat  pavement,  or  neat  gardens,  such  as  those  at 
the  Herrenhausen  Palace  in  Hanover." 

'<  Ah,  dear  Herrenhausen!"  sighed  Frau  Mathilde,  plaintively  and 
parenthetically. 

**  Oh,  really  I  "  rejoined  the  bony  spinster,  who  was  romantic.  "  I 
adore  scenery.  And  the  view  from  the  Hermann's  Denkmal  is  en- 
trancing. Himmlisch  schon !  But  then  you  certainly  have  to  go  up- 
hUl  for  it." 

**  What  is  the  Hermann's  Denkmal  ?"  asked  Frau  von  Groll  of  her 
hostess.  • 

**  Well,  it, — it  isn't  anything  exactly,  just  now." 

"Isn't  anything?" 

**  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  a  sort  of, — of  stone, — ^what  do  you  call 
it  ? — a  thing  that  they  put  statues  on." 

"  Pedestal,"  suggested  the  spinster. 

"  Yes,  a  pedestal.    Only  it's  very  big,  and  there  are  stairs  in 
and  yon  go  up  to  the  top,  and  the  wind  is  awfiil  there.    Yj 
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days  in  the  yoar  are  there  when  it  doesn't  blow  a  gale  np  on  the 
Grotenberg." 

<'  There  is  to  be  a  colossal  statue  of  Hermann  there  some  day/* 
said  the  spinster  enthusiastically ;  '^  an  heroic  figure  with  a  helmet 
and  a  drawn  sword  defying  everybody  like  this."  And  the  Fraulein 
brandished  a  long  knitting-needle  above  her  head. 

**  Ach !  *'  exclaimed  a  stout,  placid  matron,  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
'*  that  wiU  look  terrible." 

"Well,"  asked  Frau  von  Groll,  rather  contemptuously,  "and  who 
was  this  Hermann  of  yours  ?     I  never  heard  of  him." 

Mathilde  von  Schleppers  positively  envied  the  major's  wife  as  the 
latter  made  this  cool  admission.  There  was  something  in  rank,  after 
all,  which  gave  one  wonderful  courage,  she  thought.  The  Justizrath's 
wife  had  often  longed  to  ask  "who  was  this  Hermann  of  yours?" 
But  she  had  not  dared  to  confess  her  ignorance. 

Then  the  spinster  explained  to  the  hochwohlgebome  lady  that 
Hermann  had  been  a  hero  and  patriot,  who  defended  his  fatherland 
in  arms. 

**  Humph  !  "  said  Frau  von  Groll,  pressing  her  thin  lips  together. 
"  A  patriot  who  fought  for  fatherland,  and  they  are  going  to  put  up 
a  statue  to  him  ?  .  That  sounds  to  me  rather  revolutionary." 

Frau  von  Schleppers  shook  her  head  solemnly  in  a  manner  intended 
to  imply  that  the  same  thought  had  given  her  many  an  unea3y 
moment. 

"Oh,  but,"  cried  the  spinster,  "it  was  so  long  ago  I  And  ho 
fought  against  the  Eomans.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  different  now." 

Liese  carrying  away  the  tea-cups  wondered  very  much  why  it 
would  be  "bo  different  now."  She  pondered  over  the  question  as 
she  sat  at  her  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  resolved  to  ask  Otto  all 
about  it  the  next  time  she  should  see  him.  When  would  that  be, 
though  ?  She  had  not  hitherto  dared  to  allude  to  the  fatal 
pink  satin  note-paper.  But  now  she  remembered  that  it  was  not 
yet  paid  for,  and  she  thought  she  would  venture  to  ask  her  mistress's 
leave  to  go  to  the  shop  to  discharge  the  debt.  After  all,  it  was  a  week 
ago,  and  the  storm  had  pretty  nearly  spent  itself,  and  the  gnadige 
Frau,  the  high-bom  major's  wife,  had  been  to  tea,  and  nothing 
dreadful  had  happened  in  consequence  of  her  (Liese's)  ill-bred 
revelation  about  the  cabbage-soup.  Yes ;  she  thought  she  would 
venture  to  ask. 

Presently  the  Justizrath  came  peering  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
a  light  for  his  meerschaum.  He  was  a  smiSfy  little  old  man  whose 
clothes  were  too  large  for  him,  and  he  wore  red  slippers  down 
at  heel.  The  Justizrath  generally  spent  his  evenings  at  the  Blue 
Pigeon  in  company  with  a  few  old  cronies ;  but  on  this  occasion 
be  had  been  kept  at  home  by  some  law  papers  which  required 
close  attention.     He  always  wrote  in  what  his  wife  called  Us  study. 
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It  was  a  small,  rather  dark  den,  redolent  of  tobacco  smoke,  and 
littered  with  chaotic  heaps  of  manuscript.  Small  as  it  was,  there 
was  a  stove  in  it,  so  that  the  Herr  Justizrath  did  not,  at  all  events, 
snffer  from  the  cold  there.  Bnt  the  bright  glow  of  the  kitchen  fire 
was  pleasanter  than  the  doll,  suffocating  heat  of  the  stove.  Every- 
thing in  the  kitchen  was  as  clean  as  hands  could  make  it,  and 
cleanliness,  like  sunshine,  has  the  power  to  beautify  common  things. 
And  there  sat  little  Liese,  the  fire-light  playing  on  her  soft  brown 
hair,  and  reddening  the  folds  of  her  grey  gown.  She  was  indus- 
triously hemming  a  neckerchief, — ^the  real  Manchester  print  necker- 
chief that  Hanne  had  sent  her, — and  her  neat  figure  and  modest 
face  supplied  a  homely  grace  to  this  domestic  scene.  It  was  an 
interior  such  as  Meissonier  might  have  painted. 

The  Justizrath  Kt  his  pipe  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  Liese  stood 
up  respectfully,  work  in  hand,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  her.  The 
Justizrath  had  the  character  of  being  very  absent.  He  would  look 
at  you  vacantly  when  yon  spoke  to  him,  and  answer  wide  of  the 
mark.  But  throe  weeks  afterwards  he  was  capable  of  correcting  yon 
in  the  minutest  details  of  the  interview,  and  of  repeating  your  words 
letter  by  letter.  He  did  not  frequently  choose  to  betray  himself  by 
doing  so.  It  was  convenient  enough  sometimes  that  people  should 
behave  in  his  presence  as  though  he  were  a  hundred  miles  away. 
But  many  were  the  unwary  mice  who  had  been  terribly  startled  by 
the  discovery  that  this  motionless  old  Puss-in-Boots  had  been  watch- 
ing them  unwinldngly  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

Liese  sat  down  again  after  a  while,  drawing  her  chair  away 
modestly  into  a  comer,  and  stitching  with  downcast  eyes.  At  first 
it  made  her  uncomfortable  to  have  her  master  sitting  there  silently 
staring  at  her  out  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  But  by-and-by 
the  feeling  of  shyness  wore  off.  The  Herr  Justizrath  wasn't  think- 
ing of  her.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  some  of  those 
wonderful  law  papers  that  she  was  forbidden  to  dust  or  move. 
Dear,  dear,  how  clever  and  learned  he  must  be  to  understand  them 
all  I  And  then  she  began  to  muse  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  about  the 
Hermann's  Denkmal,  and  to  wonder  once  more  why  it  should  be 
wrong  azid  revolutionary  to  be  a  patriot  nowadays.  As  she  so 
mused,  her  lips  unconsciously  formed  the  words,  <'  I  wonder." 

«<  Eh  ?  "  said  the  Justizrath  sharply. 

Leise  knocked  down  the  scissors  by  the  great  jump  she  gave,  and 
her  work  nearly  fell  from  her  hand. 

''  Bitte,  Herr  Justizrath !    I  beg  pardon,"  she  stammered  out. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  her  master  mildly.  "Were  yoa 
not  saying  something  ?  " 

"  N — no,  I, — ^that  is,  I  think  I  was  thinking." 

"Ah!  Sol  You  think  you  were  thinking.  Good.  I  ttiik  I 
was  thinking  too,  but  one  never  can  tell." 
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There  ensned  so  long  a  panse  that  Leise  began  to  recover  her  oom- 
posnre.  The  Jnstizrath  was  so  odd  and  abstracted.  No  doubt  he 
had  forgotten  her  very  existence  by  this  time.  She  ventured  to 
glance  at  him  timidly,  and  foand  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  boar  ham  that 
dangled  &om  the  ceiling.  But  at  the  instant  in  which  she  looked, 
he  said,  without  removing  his  gaze  from  the  ham,  '*  What  about  ?  " 

"  What  about,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  did  yon  think  you  were  thinking  about  ?  " 

Liese  blushed  crimson.  She  felt  very  shy  of  discussing  the  subject 
of  her  meditations  with  the  Herr  Justizrath.  But  with  her  habitual 
obedient  gentleness  she  answered,  '*  About  patriots,  please,  sir." 

This  was  by  no  means  the  kind  of  answer  which  the  Herr  Justiz- 
rath  had  expected.  He  prided  himself  on  a  great  power  of  reading 
faces ;  and  not  less  did  he  pride  himself  on  the  inscrutability  of  his 
own  countenance.  There  had  been  a  tender  half-smile  on  Liese's 
downcast  face  which  had  induced  him  to  watch  ii  with  some 
curiosity.  But  he  certainly  had  not  conjectured  that  the  tender  half- 
smile  had  been  called  up  by  thinking  about  "  patriots."  No  trace  of 
surprise,  however,  did  he  allow  to  appear  on  his  wrinkled  faoe,  or  in 
his  dry,  subdued  voice.  Herr  von  Schleppers  was  a  man  who  had 
fought  the  battle  of  life  in  ambush,  so  ttf  speak.  His  nature  and  his 
tactics  were  alike  opposed  to  coming  out  into  the  open. 

''Any  special  patriot,  Liese,  or  only  patriots  in  general?"  he 
asked  gravely.  liese  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  being  laughed 
at.    Banter  was  a  thing  entirely  out  of  her  experience. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Hermann,  sir." 

"Ah  I     So  !    And  is  Hermann  a  patriot ? " 

Herr  von  Schleppers  complacently  supposed  himself  to  have  gained 
the  clue  to  that  shy,  tender  smile.  Since  Liese  was  a  member  of  his 
household,  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  all  about  this  Hermann.  Sweet- 
hearts were  inevitable  evils ;  but  a  sweetheart  who  was  also  a  patriot 
might  prove  too  troublesome.  The  Justizrath  made  a  point  of  know- 
ing all  about  everybody  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings  or  relations 
in  life.  A  large  undertaking,  one  would  say.  But  he  fancied  he 
accomplished  it. 

'<  Hermann,"  repeated  Liese  doubtfully,  '<  I, — ^I, — ^believe  he*B  dead, 
sir.     He  is  renowned,  I  know." 

''  Oho  !  And  you  think  people  are  never  renowned  until  they're 
dead,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  Justizrath  became  interested.  Liese  proceeded,  gaining  courage 
as  she  saw  her  master's  eyes  still  upturned  meditatively,  more  as 
though  he  was  talking  to  himself  than  to  her. 

'<  I  know  he  fought  for  fatherland  against  the  Bomans ;  and  that 
was  right  and  good.  There  is  the  Denkmal  on  the  Grotenberg  that 
folks  may  remember  him;  but  I  was  wondering, — ^you  know  I  am  but 
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an  ignorant  country  maiden, — I  couldn't  help  wondering  why  it  would 
not  be  right  and  good  now.*' 

"Now  where  the  deuce  did  the  girl  pick  up  all  this  ?** 

That  was  what  the  Justizrath  thought. 

What  he  said  was,  "Ay,  ay,  indeed?  Ach  so!"  and  waited  to 
hear  more.  Just  then  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  up-stairs  was 
opened,  and  a  sound  of  voluble  and  confused  speech  came  forth. 
Above  all  other  sounds,  however,  penetrated  the  shrill  voice  of  Fran 
von  Schleppers  calling  Liese. 

"  Oh,  the  ladies  are  going  home,  Herr  Justizrath  !  **  said  the  ^I 
"  I  must  run  and  help  them  with  their  hoods  and  cloaks,'*  and  she 
darted  off. 

When  the  honoured  guests  were  trooping  down-stairs,  they  en- 
countered the  master  of  the  house,  pipe  in  hand,  gazing  confusedly 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"Pardon,  meine  Damen,**  said  he,  bowing.  The  Justizrath's  bow 
was  peculiar.  He  always  wore  a  mass  of  limp,  and  too  often  dingy, 
muslin  round  his  throat,  and  when  he  bowed,  ho  merely  stretched 
his  neck  so  as  to  thrust  his  bald  head  a  little  way  out  of  this  envelope, 
and  then  drew  it  in  again,  in  a  way  that  reminded  one  irresistibly  of 
a  tortoise. 

"  Friedrich  !  **  exclaimed  his  lady  wife,  with  her  most  imperions 
air.  "  Now  that  is  so  like  you  !  You  bury  yourself  in  your  papers, 
and  forget  how  time  goes  altogether.  We  wanted  you  among  as  this 
evening.     Here  is  the  Frau  von  GroU.** 

"  Ach  Himmel !  I  am  so  distressed !  But  you  know  I  am  a  man 
of  small  leisure.     There  were   all  those  papers  in  the  affair  of  His 

Serene I  mean  I  have  been  very  busy,  meine  Damen,  very 

busy  indeed.** 

"  He  is  so  absent,**  whispered  Mathilde  to  her  chief  guest.  "  It  is 
really  terrible.  But  all  these  learned  men  are  alike,  I  iancy.  You 
will  excuse  the  Justizrath  on  this  occasion.** 

The  ladies  took  their  leave,  and  pattered  home  through  the  silent 
streets.  As  they  went  they  observed  to  each  other  how  henpecked 
the  poor  Justizrath  was,  and  how  much  in  awe  he  seemed  to  be  of 
his  wife.  But  in  this  opinion  they  wexe  entirely  mistaken,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  even  to  our  intimate  acquaintances  to  be,  in  their 
judgments  of  us. 
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On  the  day  after  Frau  Mathilde's  tea-party,  Liese  asked  and  obtt^ 
permission  to  go  to  Schmitt's  shop  and  pay  for  the  pink  8«ti^ 
paper.    Her  mistress  was  in  good  humour.    Frau  von  Orcdl  Ir 
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liandsoiuQly  for  her  toa-cakoo  in  words  wbich  wonld  pnss  cnirent  in 
Betmold  "  society,"  as  being  good  for  a  considoralilo  amount  of 
deference.  Besides  tliat,  the  romantic  spiuster  Friiulcin  Bopp,  bad, 
—not  to  be  bebindhand  in  politeness. — compfued  Licso  to  a  picture 
of  Gootbc's  Grctcben  which  she  bad  seen  once  in  tbe  private  sitting' 
room  of  a  member  of  tbe  princely  family.  "  You  are  llko  the  dear 
Princess!"  Fniulcin  Bopp  had  exclaimed  to  her  hostess.  "You  love 
lo  surround  yourself  with  the  Beautiful !  That  maiden 'e  face  is  ganz 
poctischi"  And  Fran  voa  Sebleppers  had  professed  that  she  thought 
she  might  ventnro  to  soy  she  resembled  her  gracious  bigbness  in  her 
absorbing  devotion  to  tbe  GcautifuJ.  This  profession  had  not  been 
made  in  the  presence  of  Herr  von  Schleppers ;  but  even  had  he  bcoril 
it,  it  would  have  cauGed  no  uncomfortable  emotion  in  his  breast.  For 
did  be  not  know  full  well  bow  far  higher  a  thing  is  spiritual  beauty 
than  any  more  perfection  of  form  ?  And,  judged  by  this  standard. 
bis  Matbilde  doubtless  deemed  her  husband's  lovehness  seraphic. 

"Yes,"  said  EVau  von  Sebleppers.  in  answer  to  Liese's  appli- 
cation ;  "  yes,  child,  go  and  pay  for  the  paper,  and  bring  mo  another 
ball  of  grey  worsted  for  the  Herr  Justizrath's  socks.  And  mind  you 
have  your  hair  noat  and  nice.  People  know  by  this  time  that  you 
are  in  ray  service,  so  it  is  of  some  littlo  consequence  how  you 
look." 

laeee  had  not  long  departed  on  hor  errand  when  the  Justizratb 
shufSed  into  the  kilcben.  His  down-trodden  slippers  made  a  clapping 
noise  oil  the  stone  floor,  and  caused  bis  wife  to  look  up  in  surprise. 
That  excellent  lady,  who  was  too  thorough  a  German  not  to  be  a 
good  housewife,  was  engaged  in  peeUng  and  shredding  onions  for  the 
soup.  Shu  prided  herself  on  her  cookery,  and  really  was  never  so 
happy  AS  when  she  could  cover  her  gown  with  a  large  apron  and 
devote  her  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the  daily  food.  But  mere 
happiness  wbb  not  Mathilde  von  Schloppers'  end  and  aim.  Noblesse 
oblige  I 

Tbe  Justizrath  shuffled  into  the  kitchen  and  Bhuflled  to  the  fifL- 
place,  and  stood  there  warming  his  bonds. 

"Do  you  want  anything,  Friedrich?"  askod  Wb  wife.  Ho  mitdo 
DO  answer,  but  slowly  rubbed  his  wrinkled  hands  together  over  thf 
red  charcoal  fire  made  up  for  cooking. 

Mathilde  was  not  n  very  acute  woman,  but  she  had  been  the  3as- 
tJzroLh's  wife  fur  thirty  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  she  had 
gained  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  his  disposition.  She  could  not 
have  made  a  psychological  analysis  of  Friedricb  von  Schleppcrs' 
character,  but  she  knew  it  in  a  dumb,  instinctive  way,  as  a  dog  knows 
the  nature  of  his  master,  Mathilde  wiis  quite  aware  that  her  husband 
lad  perfectly  beard  and  understood  her  question,  so  she  did  not 
repeat  it,  but  went  on  shredding  the  Onions,  and  occasionally  wiping 
her  eyes  with  a  corour  of  her  apron. 
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''What  were  yoa  women  tiJkiag  about  ksft  ndght?"  adml  ^Bbm 
Justizraih,  presently,  in  liia  subdtied,.  monotonous  vodee^ 

'<  Lord,  Friedrieh !     I  don't  know^  Tm  sure." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  Jufltizrath,  by-and-by. 

''Well; — let  me  see: — ^Dear,  how  the  onions  make  one's  eyes 
smart  i — Frau  von  Groll  said  my  tea-cakes  were  better  than  the  tea- 
cakes  at  the  Castle." 

'VHas  she  ever  eaten:  oar  drunk  in  the  Cinstle?" 

*'  O  yes,  that  she  has  t  They're  qaite  in  the  Court  set^  the  von 
GroUs.    Why  else  do  you  suppose  I  ai&ed  them  here  ?  " 

The  Justizrath  nodded  gently. 

"  Well,  Friedrieh ;  and  it's  true  that  Major  vc»k  Groll  is  to  be  the 
new  land-steward  of  the  Prince's  Detmold  estates." 

'^  Ah,  yes,"  murmured  von  Schleppers,.  abstractedly. 

''  But  it  won't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  you.  All  the  law  busi- 
ness will  be  left  in  your  hands.  The  old  land-steward  was  a  sharp, 
prying  fellow,  who  thought  he  could  manage  everything  himself.'* 

'^  Bopp  was  a  good  man  of  business,  my  dear,  and  very  zealoos 
for  the  Prince's  iuterests..  He  thought  he  knew  law,  which  was  % 
mistake.     But  Bopp  was  a  very  good  man  of  business." 

"Ah,  well ;  you'll  be  master  now.     See  if  I  am  not  right." 

In  strictly  private  and  confidential  conversations  F^au  von  Schleppers 
was  apt  to  relax  a  little  in  the  aristocratic  majesty  of  her  deportment, 
and  to  speak  with  more  energy  than  dignity. 

''  Humph ! "  said  the  Justizrath,  poking  out  his  head  from  the 
muslin  cravat,  and  then  drawing  it  in  again  with  the  tortoise-like 
action. 

*'  You'll  see.  Yon  Groll  is  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  And  he  doesn't 
know  a  bit  about  the  state  of  affairs  here.  His  getting  the  appoint- 
ment was  all  a  matter  of  interest.  He  will  have  the  salary  and  you 
will  do  the  work.     But  then — you'll  also  have  the  power,  Friedrieh." 

''Tut,  tut,  tut!  What  power?  what  power?  Nonsense,  non- 
sense !  " 

The  Justizrath  spoke  quite  sharply,  and  seemed  genuinely  dis- 
pleased. He  did  not  approve  of  such  things  being  said,  even  in  a 
tete-a-tete, 

"  Lord  1 "  cried  his  wife,  answering  his  thoughts,  though  not  his 
words,  <<  who  is  there  to  hear  ?     And  if  they  did,  what  matter  ?     I 
should  think  you  are  the  proper  person  to  have  the  power,  Friedrieh. 
In  our  position  it's  only  natural  and  fitting  that  we  should  help  ta- 
take  all  trouble  off  the  Prince's  hands.     He  is  away  so  much, 
has  so  many  occupations, — and,  besides^  the  well-bom  can  alwaya 
derstand  each  other.     As  far  as  that  goes,  I  should  hop* 
Schleppers  are  a»  noble  as  the  von  GroUa  1 " 

<'  There's  no  question  of  being  wd-kesn  or  31-bar%** 
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"  Why.  Friedricb  ?  " 

Bat  to  this  qttestiort  her  htubnnd  did  not  reply.  Thero  enened  so 
loDj;  a  Etleuct}  that  HatliUilo  hogaa  to  think  bcr  liege  lord  had  extracted 
all  the  iiifommtinn  he  desired  for  the  present.  Bnt  after  &  while,  she 
fait  that  tlw  coteuhi^m  viaa  not  yet  at  an  end.  Von  Schleppers  said 
nothing,  bat  he  etood  in  aa  attitado  of  eitpectation,  rubbing  hia  hands 
over  the  fire,  and  taming  hin  head  sideways  towards  his  wife. 

"  And  then,"  she  proceeded,  "  and  then, — oh  dear  mo,  bov  can  I 
recollect  every  word?  Fmnlein  Bopp  noa  ^  good  deal  tokoQ  with 
Lieee.  She  says  she  is  like  a  picture  of  Goethe's  GrelcUen.  Ihut 
she  once  eaw  in  the  PriaccFs's  private  sitting-room.  So  you  think 
she  is,  Friedrich?  " 

"  Let  OS  hope  ao,  my  dear." 

"Yes.     It  looks  well  to  have  nice-looking  servants,     I  recollect 

the  Countees  von  gtumpflunasea  in  HanovM What  did  you  say. 

Friedrich?  Oh,  afaont  Frauleia  Bopp.  Well,  she  made  np  to 
Fran  van  QroU  a  good  deal,  and  aUced  her  if  she  had  seen  mnch 
of  Petmold..  und  if  she  hud  been  up  to  the  Grotenberg  to  see  the 
Hermann's  Denkmal.  I  was  vexed  at  tho  foolish  romantic  kind  of  way 
EVanlein  Bopp  talkod  in.  for  the  miyot's  wife  didn't  seem  to  approve 
of  the  Denkmal  nt  aJl-  But  of  comae  poor  rriiuloin  Bopp,  thonph 
her  father  was  uhout  his  Into  blessed  Highucsa  so  mnch,  has  no  noble 
blood  in  her  veins.     And  that  makes  soch  a  difi'eronce  !  " 

"  now  does  the  girl  SB«m  to  get  on  ?  " 

"Frauleia  Bopp?" 

"  No ;  not  Fraulein  Bopp,  Mnthilde.  I  think  I  know  pretty  well 
how  Fraulein  Bopp  gets  on,  and  has  been  getting  on  any  time  these 
thirty  years.  I  mean  tho  little  Betvant  mud, — ^what  do  yon  call  htr  ?  " 

"Ah,  to  be  6urc.     Well  now,  aa  to  Lieso " 

"  Lieee  Lehmann." 

Frau  von  SciUleppers  o\-inced  no  SHrprlse  at  finding  her  hnsband 
qaitewell  acquainted  with  the  name  he  had  just  asked  her  lo  tell  him, 
hot  went  on  :■ — 

"  Yes  ;  as  to  Liese  Lebmaas.  I  have  never  had  a  fault  to  lind  with 
her  but  once.  Friedrich." 

Then  Mathilde  related  to  her  hnsbaiid  tho  history  of  the  pink  catin 
note-paper,  and  of  Licsu's  awkwardnase. 

"  Bnt,"  added  the  good  lady,  whose  eyes  and  nose  were  by  this 
lime  so  inflanicd  as  to  give  her  coantenancc  quite  a  pathetic  espresnoii, 
"after  all.  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  Bho  is  very  metio  and  nn- 
taught,  Lnt  she  is  a  cre^tablo- looking  ^I.  a  good  band  n(  pastry, 
darns  a  stocking  the  way  I  like,  and  we  get  hec  very  cheap." 

"  No  swubthearis  ?  " 

"  Acb  behiltho  1   No,  indeed.   Not  a  bouI  has  ever  coma  to  ask  for 
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lier  nnee  ifae  has  been  in  the  house,  except  a  person  who  hron^t 
her  a  bundle  of  eloihes  from  Horn.'* 

''  What  sort  of  person  ?  *^ 

**  Bather  a  presoming  person,  I  should  saj.  Decently  clad,  cer- 
tainly, hnt  a  eonnnon  fdlow.  Came  ringing  at  the  front  doof  instead 
of  going  roond  to  the  back  jrard." 

*'I  think  that  soonds  rather  like  a  patriot/*  muttered  the  Jos- 


"  What,  Priedrich  ?  •• 

'^  I  say  that  if  he  comes  again  I  should  like  to  see  him.  The 
girl  is  imder  onr  prote^on,  and  we  are  bound  to  look  after  her." 

^'  111  look  after  her,  never  fear !  "  said  Fran  von  Schleppers  majes- 
tically. Then  she  knew  that  the  catechism  was  over ;  for  although 
the  Jostizrath  stood  for  some  minntes  longer  warming  his  hands,  he 
tamed  his  face  towards  the  fire,  and  paid  no  frirther  attention  to  bis 
wile. 

Meanwhile  Liese,  having  duly  executed  her  mistresses  commission 
respecting  the  grey  worsted,  tripped  at  as  fast  a  pace  as  she  dared 
towards  Herr  8chmitt*s  shop  in  the  main  street.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  shop  when  she  entered  it,  but  on  tapping  on  the  counter,  a  boy 
appeared, — a  boy  with  a  pale  long  face,  and  his  jaws  bound  up  with 
a  black  silk  handkerchief.  liese  had  made  so  sure  of  seeing  Otto 
that  this  cadaverous  apparition  startled  her,  and  she  stared  at  the 
boy  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak. 

**  I — ^I — ^want  to  know,  please, — ^how  much, — ^what  is  the  price  of 
pink  satin  note-paper  ?*'  she  stammered  out  at  length. 

'<  Haven*t  got  any,"  said  the  cadaverous  boy,  in  a  despondent  tone 
of  voice. 

"  No ;  but  I  want  to, — ^to, — ^pay  for  it." 

"  I  didn't  expect  you  thought  you*d  get  it  for  nothing ! "  retorted 
the  boy  gloomily. 

''  No ;  but  I  did  have  some  last  week,  and  I  want  to  gay  for  it. 
How  much  is  it,  please  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  sell  it  you ;  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  in  the  shop." 

'*  0,  indeed  there  is  !  I  bought  some :  two  sheets  and  two  enve- 
lopes.    Ask  Herr  Schmitt,  or, — or  the  other  gentleman." 

'*  Herr  Schmitt's  ill  in  bed,  and  the  other  assistant  is  out.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  you'll  have  to  come  back  again.  I  don't  know  what 
the  paper  costs.  It  may  be  two  kreutzers  or  it  may  be  four.  I  ain*t 
going  to  name  a  fancy  price,  and  get  myself  into  trouble  to  oblige  you. 
I  haven't  been  here  more  than  ten  days,  and  you  can't  expect  a  chap  • 
to  get  a  whole  shopful  of  things  by  heart  in  that  time.  Specially ; 
he's  subject  to  the  toothache." 

"I'm  very  sorry,'*  said  Liese,j$ently.    <<rU  call  again  tir 
time  I  go  by." 
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*'  Yes,"  said  the  cadaverous  boy,  a  shade  less  gloomily ;  '<  it  won*t 
be  any  tronble  to  yon,  you  know." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  Otto  that  I  think  I  can  come  on  my  way 
from  the  market  to-moirow  morning  ?  " 

"  Telling  who  ?  " 

Liese  blushed  ciimsoiL  '<  The  assistant :  I  know  him.  Say  Liese 
Lehmann,  please.** 

As  she  left  the  shop  she  encountered  her  master  walking  at  a  brisk 
pace  up  the  street.  Contrary  to  her  expectation,  he  recognised  and 
stopped  her. 

**  Tell  your  mistress,  little  one,*'  said  he,  ''  that  I  shall  not  be  at 
home  until  to-night,  at  all  events,  and  perhaps  not  until  to-moirow 
morning.    Business  will  take  me  to  Horn.** 

«  Oh  !  **  cried  Liese,  and  then  stopped  short. 

"  Ay,  ay,'*  said  the  Justizrath,  benevolently ;  '^  that's  your  home, 
isn't  it?  To  be  sure, — ^to  be  sure.  Your  father  and  mother  Uve 
there,  eh  ?  ** 

''  Not  quite  in  Horn,  sir,  but  just  outside  it.  You  pass  the  farm 
going  to  Horn  from  Detmold.  And  they  ain*t  my  father  and  mother, 
sir,  but  my  cousins.  My  poor  mother's  cousin,  that  is,  and  they 
adopted  me.     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

Liese  added  the  last  sentence  timidly,  for  the  Justizraih's  attention 
was  apparently  far  removed  from  what  she  was  saying,  and  he  was 
absently  forming  letters  on  the  pavement  with  the  point  of  his 
walking-stick. 

«  Eh  ?  "  said  he,  looking  up  when  she  had  ceased  speaking.  *'  Ah  K 
No  doubt ; — no  doubt,  my  good  girl."  And  then  he  walked  on,^ 
getting  over  the  ground  more  quickly  than  one  would  have  given, 
him  credit  for,  looking  at  his  awkward,  shuffling  pace.  As  he  passed' 
Schmitt's  shop,  he  looked  in  and  beheld  the  cadaverous  boy  seated; 
behind  the  counter  with'  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  a  sheet . 
of  coloured  prints  spread  before  him. 

'*  That  isn't  the  patriot,"  said  the  Justizrath  to  himself,  with  ar. 
transient  grin.  '<  No,  no ;  the  patriot  must  be  the  gentleman  wbo^ 
rings  at  the  front-door  bell.     I  shall  hear  of  him  in  Horn," 
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Upwabds  of  a  year  iias  now  lapsed  since  Parliament,  nnder  ^&e 
premiership  of  Lord  Derby,  took  that  ''leap  in  the  dark'*  wldefa, 
■Aceording  to  his  famous  phrase,  formed  the  best  description  of  the  late 
Heform  Bill.  Twelve  months  is  a  very  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
a  nation ;  but  still  it  is  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  some  sort  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  a  political  crisis.  If  we  as  a  nation 
did  really  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  be  pretty 
well  aware  whether  we  haive  landed  on  our  feet  or  on  our  head.  It 
is  quite  true  we  have  not  yet  gone  through  the  decisive  trial  "Vi^eh 
idone  can  place  us  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  full  signifioance,  or 
want  of  significance,  of  the  change  we  have  introduced  into  our  poli- 
tical system.  Btill,  coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before ;  and 
though  we  are  as  yet  under  the  regime  of  an  unreformed  Parliament ; 
though  the  exact  character  of  the  new  Parliament  which  is  to  be 
elected  within  a  few  weeks*  time  has  yet  to  be  ascertained,  we  can 
make  up  our  minds  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which  await  us  in  the  immediate  future.  After  onr 
lleap  in  the  dark,  we  may  not  yet  have  got  back  to  the  light ;  but  we 
.already  feel  instinctively  that  we  are  coming  to  the  surface.  In  order, 
then,  to  form  any  opinion  of  what  our  condition  will  be  when  we 
have  finally  emerged  from  darkness  into  light,  we  must  try  and  esti- 
mate the  standing  ground  we  have  already  reached. 

Now,  at  the  first  glance,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  there  was 
little  or  nothing  changed  in  our  political  position.  To  paraphrase  the 
historic  saying  which,  oddly  enough,  is  ascribed  indiscruninately  to 
Oharles  U.  of  England  and  Louis  XVIU.  of  France,  on  their  return 
from  exile,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  change  whatever,  except  a 
householder  the  more.  And  this  estimate,  we  may  add,  is  one  formed 
both  by  those  who  hoped  most,  and  those  who  feared  most,  from  the 
results  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  enfranchised  the  borough  householders 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Everything  seems  running  in  the  same  old 
grooves.  The  cry  which  from  time  immemorial  has  inaugurated  the 
commencement  of  the  Christmas  pantomime  season,  might, — if  so 
undignified  a  metaphor  can  be  pardoned, — be  applied  to  the  grefil 
political  transformation- scene  on  which  the  curtain  is  about  to  rip' 
**  Here  we  are  again  I  **  seems  pretty  well  to  describe  the  positio' 
the  day.  We  are  about,  aj  it  would  appear,  to  have  once  mos 
old  parties,  the  old  cries,  tho  old  measures,  the  old  leaderv. 
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lactics,  and,  to  a  groat  eitent,  tlie  old  men.  On  every  side, — eome- 
timos  in  eiullatton,  BomeKmes  in  disnp;>oiiitmeTit, — we  hear  the  state- 
ment that  the  new  Parliiimont  will  1«>  very  javxh  Boeh  as  its  prede- 
«es8or, — the  new  govemorB  of  the  State  very  like  the  old. 

CniverasJ  convictionB  of  this  tinil  arc  very  apt  to  bring  about  their 
own  falfilmcnt ;  and,  whatflvcr  onr  pereonal  wishes  may  be,  we  can- 
not ehnt  onr  eyes  to  tho  fact  that  thk  Ronera]  expectation  is  tolerably 
certoiit  to  ho  correct.  We  can  at  loart  siifely  predict  that  the  first 
dectioBS  after  the  Reform  Bill  of  18(17  will  not  he  nocompnnied  by 
nnythisg  reBcmbling  the  ontburst  of  popular  feeling  which  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  18S1.  If  we  look  through  the  pro- 
gnunmos,  irpeechca.  nnd  political  professions  of  &ith  which  have  already 
b«en  iBsned  in  anticiptitian  of  Ute  approaching  elections,  we  can  dit- 
oeni  therein  do  very  marked  «nd  violent  change  from  those  which 
Aooompanied  the  elections  of  IBfio.  We  know  pretty  well  by  this 
lime  what  seats  Ktv  likely  to  be  contested, — who  are  the  favouriles  at 
«neh  contested  election  ;  Eind,  tliongh  wc  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
•  what  candidutt^  will  win,  wc  know  that  the  number  of  outsidevawho 
arc  likely  tn  hcnd  the  poll  la  extremely  limited.  That  this  is  so,  as 
a  mnUi^r  of  fad,  do  competent  observer  would,  we  think,  dispute. 
The  canses,  however,  to  which  the  eiistcnce  of  this  fact  may  bo 
Msigned  arc  very  varions ;  nnd  yot  its  significance  depends  entirely 
on  the  coRsiderBtlon  whether  these  causes  are  transitory  or  perma- 
nent, acddenW  or  fondamental.  It  may  be  that  the  new  electoral 
body,  as  constitnted  by  the  Reform  Bill,  la  on  the  whole  well  BatisGed 
■witi  (hinge  FiH  they  are,  and  desires  no  change  in  what  for  Ihem  is, 
ns  Tories  deem  h,  the  best  possible  of  worlds.  It  may  be  so,— but 
it  is  cstrcniely  improbable  on  autccedent  grounds  that  it  should  be 
«o ;  and  we  deem  thu  phenomenon,  such  as  it  ia,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  much  Icf «  abnormal  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  in  politics,  as 
in  phi  sics.  the  impetus  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  strengfli  of  the 
force  which  created  it;  and  we  cannot  prudently  forget  that  Housc- 
liold  Sofiraga  was  not  enacted  iu  obedience  to  any  overwhelming 
popniar  demand.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  argue,  as  the  authorities 
of  the  llcforia  Lcagnv  are  fond  of  doing,  that  if  this  act  of  popnhtr 
justice  hnd  been  delayed  there  would  have  been  a  terrible  manifesta- 
tion of  public  feeling. 

Bot  of  all  idle  controver«es,  the  most  ntteless  is  to  discuss  whether 
sonnthisg  would  have  happened  if  something  else,  which  did  happen. 
Imd  not  happened.  We  neither  disptitc,  therefore,  nor  admit  the 
statement  that  the  angry  millions  would  have  risen  in  their  wrath  and 
might,  at  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  liMtcr  Langley  and  Brndlaogh,  if  the 
Beform  Bill  of  last  year  had  not  boon  passed.  All  we  know  is,  that  that 
appeal, — wbcthcr  fortnnntcly  or  nnfortn lately, — was  not  nlt-cred,  and 
thitt,  in  consequence,  the  excitement  which  such  an  apjical  might 
iuTO  evoked  is  nocessttrily  wanting,    ^e  tmth  is,  Household  Bnf- 
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fragevas  granted, — oot.we  thii^,  before  it  was  urgently  needed,  Ind 
aseuiedly  before  it  was  argently  demanded ;  and  boons  given  nutlor 
Each  circnmstaitcoB  are  never  received  with  the  intense  BatisfftctiOD 
derived  from  the  ai^qtiisitioa  of  privileges  loudly  and  fiercely  callAd 
for.  Moreover,  np  to  the  present  tiino,  nobody  seems  to  tuive 
formed  any  very  clear  or  definite  conception  of  the  extent  to  wlucA 
the  new  Boform  Bill  altered  the  distribntion  of  political  power  ;  and 
yf  all  classes,  the  uowly  enfranchised  ones  hnve  probably  the  luoct 
indistinct  impressions  on  the  subject.  It  is  curious  to  observe  liow 
tmiversal  the  uncertainty  is  about  the  practical  operation  of  the  new 
Reform  Act,  In  every  constituency  where  any  serious  contest  m 
Anticipated,  tbo  aeutest  electioneering  agents  will  say,  with  scarcely 
an  exoeption,  that  they  know  too  little  of  the  conditions  of  the  electoral 
problem  to  offer  any  reliable  solution.  What  the  number  of  the  new 
electors  will  be,  how  far  they  will  qualify  themselves  to  exer«is« 
the  franchise,  on  what  side  they  will  exert  it,  or  what  influences 
they  will  be  especially  amenable  to,  are  all  (questions  to  which  no 
saUafuctory  answer  con  yet  be  given.  The  result  of  this  uncertain^. 
is,  tbat  the  fact  of  Hoosohold  Suffrage  has  hardly  come  home  as  yet 
to  the  mass  of  the  new  voters  ;  and,  therefore,  the  preictical  manage- 
ment of  the  forthcoming  elections  remains  in  much  the  same  hoada 
as  those  which  have  hitherto  transacted  it,  and  will  be  conducted  on 
mnch  tbo  same  methods.  And  what  has  perhaps  more  to  do  wiUi 
the  apparent  lack  of  excitement  throughout  the  country, — there  is  no 
(question  before  the  public,  which,— in  England,  at  any  rate.^appfials 
very  strongly  to  popular  passions  or  class  interests.  After  all,  tJie 
Iiieb  Church,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  subject  which  comes 
home  in  any  very  marked  way  to  the  average  English  elector.  Of 
this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  shortly.  For  the  present  it  'w 
enough  to  point  out  the  obvious  fact,  tbat  if  the  Irish  Chutch  ia 
disestablished,  it  will  be  because  the  m^ority  of  the  nation  has  s«t 
its  heart  on  having  a  Liberal  Government  in  otfice.  The  couvutm 
of  the  proposition  could  not  be  affirmed,  namely,  that  if  a  Liberal 
Oovemment  comes  into  office  it  will  be  because  tbe  majority  of  IIm 
nation  has  set  its  heart  on  having  the  Irish  Church  disestablished. 

These  reasons  seem  to  us  to  account  not  unsatisfactorily  for  the  elr- 
cnmstanco  that  the  great  political  crisis  throagb  which  we  have  paasod 
xeems  likely  to  be  unattended  with  such  immediate  results  as  were  con* 
iidently  expected  not  long  ago.  Under  ancient  iuslitutioDS  like  our 
own,  in  which  social  cbangcH  are  not  necessarily  coincident  witli 
political  nnes,  any  rapid  tranBfcr  of  electoral  powor  is  almost  out  of 
tbo  question.  Wo  remember  once  being  present  at  a  uonveraatioii 
between  mulhcmaticians.  when  odo  of  the  party  assorted  as  an  axiom 
that  water  always  finds  its  own  level.  The  assertion  wai  isuiiA- 
tlifttoly  ([notifiod  by  a  more  cautions  student  with  the  retort, "  Yob; 
Lut  only  after  a  time."     So  it  is  in  politics.     I'uwcr,  like  other  Said 
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substances,  will  find  its  own  level,  bot  only  ivfter  a  time.  Yet, 
eiioner  or  Inter,  we  cannot  donbt  tliftt  t!ie  itccidontol  and  aitiScial 
(ibstaclua  which  delay  the  transfer  of  power  to  tko  now  electoral  body 
will  be  swept  away.  The  ultimate  sovereifj^iity  must  reside  with  tbd 
classes  who  possess  the  uumerical  majority  of  votes,  and  who  tboro- 
I  have  in  their  own  hands  tho  power  of  nominating  the  virtual 
government  of  the  country.  Now,  whatever  estimate  may  bo  taken 
«f  the  working  of  our  remodelled  constitution,  thus  much  may  bo 
assumed  without  fear  of  contradiction, — in  all  oar  birgo  boroughs, 
find  in  a  very  conaiderablo  proportion  of  our  small  ones,  the  power  of 
retoming  members  will  be  intrusted  to  the  ftitisBn  and  operative 
class.  In  what  way  this  cbauge  will  practically  work,  we  con  judge 
imo  extent  by  our  post  experionce.  For  tho  last  five-and -thirty 
years  a  like  power  has  practically  been  committed  to  the  small 
tradesmen  and  sbopkuepers  of  our  boroughs.  Wo  have  sot,  in  conse- 
quence, had  a  Pai'liomcnt  of  tradesmen, — we  have  not  bad  our  national 
polity  directed,  to  any  very  marked  extent,  by  tho  principles  or 
prejudices  of  tho  class  in  question.  But  yet,  in  all  our  legislation, 
and  in  all  oar  foreign  adniinistratiou,  wo  have  had  to  take  the 
convictions,  synipathios,  and  interests  of  this  class,  more  or  less,  into 
account.  In  adopting  any  line  of  policy,  every  ministry  and  every 
party  hae  bad  to  consider  the  contingency  of  exciting  the  hostility  of 
the  class  which,  if  it  chose  to  exert  its  power,  could  pretty  weU 
determine  the  character  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  we  may  say,  that  since 
1831  the  lower  middle-class  has  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  on  all  im- 
portant political  measures, — a  right  none  tlio  less  important  because  it 
has  been  exercised  sparingly, — and  that  henceforward  this  right  of  veto 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  operative  class.  To  explain  our  meaning, 
let  us  take  one  instance  out  of  mituy.  No  candid  person  can  deny  that 
througbont  the  earlier  period  of  the  civil  war  in  AniL-rica,  tho 
Uiyority  of  our  legislators,  and  probably  the  majority  of  our  statesmen, 
fonld  have  been  inclined  to  render  active  assistance  to  the  Con- 
foderacy,  or  at  any  rate  to  adopt  measures  which  might  probabJy 
have  resulted  in  an  open  rupture  between  England  and  America. 
They  wore  restrained  from  following  tho  bent  of  their  inclinations, — 
wbethor  wisely  or  ouwiaely  is  not  now  the  question, — by  the  know- 
jedge  that  war  would  bo  too  unpopular  with  the  ciasaea  whose  votes 
eonld  tnrn  the  miyority  of  the  elections,  for  any  policy  of  open  alliance 
■with  the  South  to  be  adopted  with  impunity. 

Again,  we  should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  select  at  ran- 
lom,  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  six  hundred  and  fifty-odd  geutle- 
nonwhobavoleBapcrsoualinclinationthau  the  Members  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  for  Snbbatarianisin  or  Total  Abstinence.  But  yet  whenever 
Mother  of  these  topics  is  brought  before  Parliament  it  is  treated  with 
Wipect,  and  is  supported  at  a  division  by  a  very  creditable  and  influ- 
UtlJal  niinority.     The  reason  of  this  anomaly  is  obvious.     A  laigo 
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section  of  our  l^filalors  represent  constituencies  in  which  the  Non- 
conformist element  is  very  powerful,  imd  have  to  take  into  aooont 
file  convictions,  or,  if  you  like,  the  prejndices  of  their  coofltiteiaBls.  A 
tnmilar  rale  wiJl  hold  good  with  reference  to  constituencies  in  "wldeh 
~the  artisan  vote  can  turn  the  election.  Upon  the  great  majority  of 
questions  of  the  day  working  men  are  either  indifferent  or  dividtd 
in  opinion.  But  there  are  certain  suhjeets  on  which  their  opinions 
are  decided  and  unanimous  ;  and  on  these  subjects  any  member  for  a 
populous  borough  will  be  compelled  either  to^'  vote  straight,*'  or  to 
give  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  so  voting.  For  instance,  when 
the  question  of  Trades'  Unions  is  brought,  as  it  must  be,  before  the 
reformed  Parliament,  it  will  be  treated  in  a  very  different  fashion 
from  that  which  it  has  hitherto  received  under  an  electoral  system 
wherein  the  working  men's  vote  was  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance. How  far  this  will  be  an  advantage  or  otherwise  we  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  AH  we  assert  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will 
be  so. 

Now,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  course  of  the  session  now  «t  its 
close  has  shown  traces  of  the  coming  political  change.  Everything 
is  disorganised,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  as  a  corporate 
body,  has  no  very  distinct  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  the  eleetond 
conditions  of  the  country  are  altered,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
alteration  .is  likely  to  affect  the  local  and  personal  interests  of  its 
members.  But  still  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  has  gained  groimd, 
that  the  now  constituencies  will  require  more  definite  principles,  a 
more  ngid  adherence  to  the  party  platform,  than  that  which  sufficed  to 
'satisfy  their  predecessors.  The  Adullamites  have  vanished  into  thin 
-air  at  the  mere  approach  of  an  appeal  to  the  enlarged  constituencies : 
*'  Afflavit  populus  et  dissipati  sunt."  There  have  been  no  Tea-room 
secessions  in  the  Liberal  camp,  and  the  Opposition  is  once  more 
united,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  virtue  of  any  increased  personal 
attachment  to  the  Liberal  leaders  or  the  Liberal  programme,  as  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  constituencies  of  the  future  would  have  no  toie- 
Tation  for  half-and-half  Liberahsm. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  define  with  exact  aecurac}'  how  £tf 
the  recent  policy  of  the  Opposition  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
renewed  energy  of  the  Liberal  party.  Unless  there  had  been  a 
general  conviction  that  the  new  constituencies  would  require  the 
exercise  of  vigour,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  never  have  ventured  on 
initiating  so  bold  a  measure  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  had  rnniilipfl 
on  this  course  of  action,  we  do  not  think  the  demand  for  a  poiiqf  #f 
action  could  possibly  have  attained  its  present  proportions, 
promptness  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  up  his  minfll 
critical  moment,  the  energy  with  which  he  pushed  his  .Bill 
through  all  its  stages,  and  the  unswerving  refolntion  mSk 
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stock  to  his  poritose,  in  sjiite  of  open  opposition  aa^  timid  conncils, 
and  Lalf-iieartcd  snpport,  seem  to  us  to  bIiow  that  bo  possesses  the 
highest  HtttiboteB  of  n  great  political  loader.  It  is  tb«  fashion  to 
compJiun  of  cettain  deficiencies  in  tact  and  temper,  vrhich  ore  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  Ht.  Gladstone's  popnlaritj'  with  his  own 
enpportere.  '^Vfaat  amount  of  truth  there  msy  be  in  these  complaints 
we  do  Dot  care  to  consider ;  bat  these  defects,  if  they  exist,  do  not 
itficct  Ilia  popnlarity  with  t^  country.  At  tiio  hnstings  little  value 
is  attached  to  paxliamentaTy  tactics ;  (Lnd  the  wide  Bympathies.  the 
enthusiasm,  and  even  the  indiscretions  which  characterise  the  libcrai 
leadiir  hu«  readert-d  him  deiu  to  the  nation.  He  knows  the  temper 
of  Eugtishmcu,  end  thiit  knowledge  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
needful  to  un  EngUsb  lender.  With  a11  Mr.  Disraeli's  clevomeas, 
find  oTd)  genios,  he  lacks  this  essential  qnality ;  and,  therefore,  from 
timo  to  time  he  commits  blanders  compared  with  which  the  gravest 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alleged  errors  are  absolutely  Liliputian. 

It  WAS  tliis  instiDotive  appreciatdon  of  BngUsh  feeling  which  enabled 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  eee  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  question  of 
-the  Insh  EstabUEhmoiit  could  be  dealt  with  snecoe^fnlly.  Viewed  as 
-a  political  move,  the  iutroduction  of  the  faunons  rof^olutiocs  was  a 
mit«tcrpieno  of  atrategj-.  The  aeries  of  Fenian  disturbances  which 
icomiuenced  in  the  attack  at  Tallagbt,  and  culminated  in  the  Clorken- 
well  explosion,  had  created  throughoart  England  an  unspeakable  dis- 
gust and  nneuainess.  The  one  well-nigh  tmiversal  sentiment  was 
that  Bomelhiug  must  be  done  to  remove  the  disaffection  of  which 
Fenittiiisia  was  the  out-come;  and  yet  any  proposition  of  a  practical 
kind  was  surrounded  with  Each  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  presented 
such  B  mere  choice  of  conflicting  evils,  that  public  opinion  shrank 
from  its  ondorsement.  Six  months  ago,  in  discussing  the  prospects  of 
the  session,  we  stated  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  the  only  remedial  measure  for  Ireland  which  could  be  advo- 
cated with  any  chance  of  success ;  and  the  result  has  more  than 
justified  our  expectations.  It  would  be  a  very  narrow  and  short- 
sighted ^'iew  to  regai'd  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Liberal  party 
towards  Ireland  as  a  mere  party  move.  The  proposal  to  establish 
religionu  equality  in  the  sister  kingdom  is  none  the  worse, — nay,  in 
our  opinion,  is  sJl  the  better, — for  the  simple  und  obvious  fact  that  its 
adoption  tends  to  consolidate  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  restore  them 
once  more  to  power.  If  we  are  to  have  party  government  at  all,  the 
policy  of  both  parties  must  be  infiucnoed  by  eonaideratioa  of  the 
effect  it  ifl  likely  to  produce  on  their  position  with  the  constituondos. 
nnd  to  deny  this  patcut  truth  is  either  shsord  or  dishonest.  We 
ouuld  never  appreciate  the  use  of  the  attempt  so  commonly  made 
in  polidcal  ciilicism  to  condemn  a  certiiin  policy  by  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  its  »dvoeates  are  not  altogether  disinterested  in  its 
"advocacy.      No  AaniA  Hae  EstabUshod  Church  in  Ireland   was   as 
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muth  of  an  abase  ten  or  twenty  years  apo  as  it  is  &t  the 
day;  but  till  tho  public  mind  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  ^__ 
prepared  to  make  almost  any  sacriticB  for  tho  sake  of  pcac«  tSl 
quiet  in  Ireland,  nu  scheme  for  tho  abolition  of  the  Establiahiaait 
could  have  been  put  forward  with  any  chance  of  being  curidd. 
To  OTge,  therefore,  that  tho  Liberal  loaders  hare  n-aited  to  ua* 
groand  upon  the  Irieh  Chnrch  question  till  public  opinion  was  on  tlisir 
eido,  is  only  to  gay  that  they  are  practical  etatosmeo,  not  ubetnct 
reformers.  The  world  boa  need  of  both  classes  of  teachprs, — of 
the  men  who  preach  out  of  season  as  well  as  of  thosG  who  preach  ii» 
season  ;  but  to  decry  the  latter  becanae  they  do  not  fulfil  the 
of  the  farmer  is  an  act  of  palpable  injustice. 

Thus,  when  we  commend  tho  tact  with  which  Mr.  Glodi 
raised  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  wo  have 
disparaging  the  merit  of  bis  statesmanship.     On  the  conl 
bold  it  a  ctrcomstance  to  his  credit  that  the  proximate  result' 
having  so  raised  the  question  will  be  to  reseat  himsolf  and 
in  power. 

That  t.hia  is  likely  to  be  the  result  cannot  well  be  donbt«d.  Thmn^ 
out  the  last  two  years  the  Liberals  have  been  in  a  majority,  not  only 
in  Parliament,  but  in  the  constituencies.  Tbe  reason  why  their  power 
was  turned  to  no  practical  purpose  was  that  the  party  could  not  ognt 
on  any  definite  policy.  This  defect  has  been  removed.  It  would  ba 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  question  on  which  all  shades  of  Libenb 
could  unite  so  cordially  as  on  that  of  the  Irish  Church.  Tho  only 
cause  for  apprehension  arose  from  the  possibility  that  the  otMnidi 
Protestantism  of  the  country  might  resent  any  act  which  conid  b* 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  CatboHc  faith.  This  apprehonmon  so 
far  appears  to  have  been  groundless.  All  attempts  to  raise  a  stnog 
No  Popery  cry  have  collapsed  ignominiously.  The  causes  of  llita 
collapse  can  be  omily  understood.  The  working  classes,  ns  n  hoiy, 
ore  too  little  attached  to  any  distinct  rehgious  organisation  to  enlcrtom 
any  vehement  preference  for  Anglicanism  over  Catholicism  ;  th«  shop- 
keeping  classes,  amongst  whom  tho  "  odium  theologicum  " 
Rome  rages  most  fiercely,  lu'e  so  generally  wedded  to 
principles  that  they  view  with  favour  tho  disestablishment 
Protestant  Church ;  and  the  educated  cbtsscs  have,  as  a 
liwly  little  sympathy  for  the  petulJar  type  of  EvangelicalJi 
characteristic  of  tbo  Estabbsbmont  in  Ireland.  MoreOTcr, 
persona  wbo  would  naturally  have  rallied  most  eagerly  to 
Popery  standard  raised  by  Ur.  Disraeli  have  hi 
doing  by  the  insane  pioposol  of  endowing  a  Catholic  mdi 
which,  rightly  ur  wrongly,  the  Government  ia  etiil  crei 
credited. 

Thus,  thanks  lo  Ur.  (lladetoafi,  the  LihoriU  party  will 
LuBtiuga  with  a  clear,  definite,  and  popular  cry.     And 
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important,  they  w-il!  hnve  n  cry  in  whoae  smcerity  the  public  cannof 
help  belioriDg.  We  liavo  had  bo  ninch  of  Liberal  professionfi  wbieh 
ocvor  were  cnrncd  out  ia  nction,  so  many  pledges  given  in  oppOHition 
and  neglected  in  office,  tbnt  the  country  had,  to  ft  certain  extent,  lost 
faith  in  the  prnctieiU  character  of  modem  Liberalism.  If,  foUowbg 
tiio  advice  of  many  of  his  more  cantioas  supporters,  Mr.  Gladstono 
liad  contented  himself  with  getting  the  House  of  Commons  to  nssont 
to  an  ahstract  i-esolntion  condemning  the  cxisienco  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Terj-  slight  importance  woold  have  been  attached  to  an  act  which 
woold  have  been  regarded  as  a  demonstration  only.  Bnt  now  that 
the  Suspcnsorj-  Bill  has  actually  been  passed  through  the  House  of 
ComnioiiB,  the  Libera!  party  have  burnt  their  ships  behind  them,  and 
are  committed,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  the  overthrow  of  thu  li-i^U 
Eslahiishmcnt.  The  confidence  which  is  always  bestowed  on  a  party 
kbont  whose  earnestness  there  is  no  room  for  douht,  has  been  ah'eady 
conceded  to  the  Opposition  ;  and  the  very  rejection  of  the  reform  by 
fhe  House  of  Lords  has  given  the  raeasnro  a  popularity  which  it 
"would  have  lacked  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  party  haa  absolutely  no  cry  with 
I'vhich  to  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  The  Gonsen'jitives  have  lout 
kll  faith  in  the  Toryism  of  their  acknowledged  leadei-a.  Church  and 
Btate,  even  if  it  was  a  good  cry  nowadays,  which  it  is'  not,  must 
be  raised  by  other  lips  than  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues. 
Possibly  it  may  he  said  that  the  programme  of  the  Conservatives 
midcr  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  more  barren  than  that  of  the  Liberals  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  not  throe  years  ago  the  country  accepted 
the  latter  gladly.  In  the  lirst  place,  ciruumstances  arc  changed  since 
then  ;  in  the  second,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  personal  popularity  of  the  two  Premiers,  It  is  the  fashion  in 
quarters  to  talk  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  popular  with  the  public.  If 
hy  the  public  is  meant  the  world  of  London  and  of  the  clubs,  the 
Btatement  is  more  or  less  correct.  But  the  great  outside  public,  the 
lublic  which  returns  members  to  Parliament,  neither  respects  nor 
l^prcciatcs  the  Premier.  Lord  Derby,  with  all  his  faults,— possibly 
by  reason  of  bis  fanlts.-^was  a  statesman  of  a  stamp  on  which 
ordinary  Englishmen  always  look  proudly.  But  the  very  virtues  of 
[r.  Disraeli,  his  freedom  from  prejudices,  his  coolness  of  judgment, 
re  qualities  which  hardly  commend  him  to  the  average  Enj^dinb 
looter.  The  familiar,  stereotyped  commonplaces,  so  dear  to  tbo 
ncolio  English  mind,  sound  barren  and  jejune  when  uttered  by 
[r.  Disraeli,  and  clad  in  Disraelite  phraseology.  Tbeworda,  indeed, 
re  na  the  words  of  Derby,  but  the  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  Disraeli. 
J  fact,  as  far  as  the  Couservative  party  is  concerned,  the  question 
ibmittod  to  the  electors  is  simply  tbis,^ — Shall  wo  exert  ourselves. 
ad  make  heavy  sacrifices,  in  order  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
aatlemen  with  Conservative  proolivitiea  in  olBoe  ?    And  the  auswur 
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to  this  qiiMtio&  is  likely  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the   psnoDal 
popularity  or  lack  of  popularity  of  the  gentlemen  in  qneation^ 

Thus  onr  own  opinkm, — not  as  a  matter  of  parti«anBhip»  but  oC 
calonlation,. — ^is  strongly  in  favonr  of  the  chances  of  the  Libcfind  party 
at  the  approaching  contest.  They  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  «;» 
—of  a  distinct  programme, — of  a  leader  popular  with  the-  coimbyy — 
and  of  great  traditions  which  endear  them  to  the  conatitniHfwAiS. 
Strong  in  their  own  cause, — stronger  still  in  the  weakness  of  their 
opponents, — ^the  liberals,  we  believe,  will  carry  the  day  easily.  In 
fact,  our  fear  is  that  the  victory,  if  anything,  will  be  too  easy  and  too 
complete.  For, — and  this  is  a  feature  in  the  electoral  cmi-lo^ 
which  seems  io  us  of  much  importance, — it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  first  election  under  the  new  Reform  BUI  will  be  by  any  nEieans 
a  test  of  what  our  elections  hereafter  are  likely  to  be. 

The  new  electors,  in  the  first  place,  do  not  know  their  strength; 
the  f(»rce  of  custom  and  precedent, — stronger,  perhaps,  ia  the  lower 
classes  of  English  society  even  than  in  the  upper, — ^will  tend  to  keep 
things  at  starting  in  the  old  groove  ;  and  then  the  questioQ  before  the 
country, — ^whether  a  certain  institution  should  or  should  not  be 
upheld  in  Ireland, — is  not  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  rwimmi^ 
We  cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  the  probable  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  at  the  polls  next  autumn  will  necessarily  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  series  of  successes.  We  are  not  disposed  to  overrate  Mr. 
Disraeli's  power  of  prescience ;  but  still  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
man  of  his  ability  should  have  deliberately  prepared  and  created  a 
change  in  our  electoral  system  which  must  infallibly  exclude  his  own 
party  from  office.  It  is  evident  the  Toiy  leaders  think,  or  at  any  rale 
profess  to  think,  that  the  new  conditions  of  the  constituencies  will 
tell  in  their  favour.  We  hear  little  now,  and  we  shall  probably  hear 
less,  of  the  safeguards  and  limitations  by  which  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  supposed  to  be  kept 
within  due  bounds.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
limitations  have  been  discarded  one  after  the  other,  we  still  find  the 
Conservatives  confident  that  the  net  result  of  the  electoral  revolatioii 
will  be  in  their  favour..  The  reason  for  this  faith  is  of  a  kind  which 
its  holders  are  somewhat  shy  of  confessing  openly.  But  in  itself  it 
is  intelligible  enon^  Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  shrinking  firoin 
a  confession  of  the  fEu;t  that  the  faith  is  not  altogether  ux\]ustified. 
Henceforward,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  ultimate  power  of  deter^ 
mining  the  character  of  Parliament  will  rest  with  classes  who  live  by 
the  week's  wages.  This  '*  residuum,*' — ^to  adopt  the  phrase  qf  tha 
day, — ^will,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  expeets,  be  amenable  to  various  inflnrmnM 
of  a  more  or  less  corrupt  kind ;  and  as  the  Tories  are  more  adroik. 
more  unscrupulous  in  employing  these  influences  than  their  oj^of 
they  willy — so  at  least  their  leader  imagines, — ^rei^  the  boiett 
admission  of  the  aitisana  within  the  eleetoral  pale*. 
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In  contirmatioa  of  tbis  belief  tlie  chuinpiaiis  of  ConBcrvatism  can 
point  to  the  mimicipal  vlevtious.  From  hcncefortli  the  parlifimeutaxy 
imd  mtmicipal  £ranclusc3, — in  England  at  all  events, — will  bo  practi- 
cally idontical.  Now  any  ooe  uc^iminteil  with  EDgUsh  boroughs 
could  point  to  instance  after  instance  where  the  luembe^rs  oie  uniformly 
LilwralE,  and  where  the  civic  officiuls  are,  as  a  i-nle,  ConscrvntiTca. 
There  !a  no  good  in  mincing  the  tmth.  ThJa  anomaly  Is  due  to  tha 
ciienmstnnces  that  the  claBs  of  voters  who  have  hitherto  had  votes 
for  the  wards,  but  not  for  the  boronghs,  oro  accesBiblc  to  bribery  to  % 
greater  degree  thim  a.  higher  doss,  and  thut  the  Tory  interest  h.is 
ReneraJly  been  willing  to  bribe  more  freely  than  the  Libera].  We  do 
not  think  Umt  this  itascrtion  conveys  a  very  Herioua  reproach  npon 
the  Cguservfttivo  party.  In  maintaining  themselves  in  power  through 
porchflsing  or  influencing  votes,  the  advocates  of  keeping  things  as 
tbey  oro  cannot  ha  said  to  ba  false  to  their  prindpli.>s  in  the  same  way 
aa  their  opponents.  When  party  spirit  runs  high  men  will  consent 
to  almost  any  devico  for  securing  triumph.  Itut  wo  cannot  see  how 
uny  sincere  Liberal  ctvn  justify  such  consent  in  cool  Wood.  Bi-ibery  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  progress,  both  in  theory  iind 
practice  ;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those  of  Conservatism  in 
theory  as  well  us  in  praclice.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  explanation 
■wo  con  affor  for  the  notorioos  fact,  that  men  of  high  character  and 
integrity  amidst  the  Conservative  ranks  will  consent  to  corrupt 
practices  for  Vba  salie  of  returning  their  candidates,  which  Liberals  of 
much  lower  personal  worth  and  reputation  will  shrmk  from  using. 
Ws  trosL  tlio  time  will  never  come  when  both  parties  are  equally 
matched  in  the  ait  of  employing  nndae  infiaencea.  At  any  rate,  that 
lime  has  not  come ;  and  wherever  any  large  portion  of  a  constituency 
ia  accessible  to  cormpt  influences,  the  Liberals  will  necesaaiily  be  at 
a  disailvantoge. 

The  peril  we  have  alluded  to  is  not  at  all  an  imaginary  one.  It 
may  be  sdd  that  gross  and  direct  bribery  either  is,  or  roay  be,  ren- 
dered impossible  by  penal  statutes.  Even  granting  this,  we  do  not 
clearly  see  how  any  legislation  can  prevent  indirect,  but  yet  substan- 
tial, eormption.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  by  paying  so  many  shillings  a 
Load  that  the  Conservatives  obtain  a  m^jarity  of  votes  at  the  municipal 
clcctUins.  It  ia  by  enfasidising  publicans,  by  retaining  local  attorneys, 
by  spending  money  freely,  that  the  resolt  ia  obtained.  Wo  are  inid 
by  tome  persona  that  the  reason  why  the  mmiicipal  electors  vote  for 
Tory  aldermen  in  Liberal  boroughs  is  because  no  grave  importance 
is  attached  to  these  elections,  and  that  the  very  electors  who  TOto 
the  Tory  ticket  at  ward  contests  will  vote  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples onder  the  sense  of  the  far  graver  dignity  and  reapotuiihility 
attaching  (o  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  finuichise.  We  hope 
Biucorely  this  conviction  may  prove  to  be  correct ;  to  some  extent 
wo  think  it  will  prove  correct.    But  we  confess  we  have  littlo  &iUi 
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in  sudden  wholesale  conversions,  even  nnder  the  influence  of  agencies 
far  more  potent  than  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  borough  member. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  confident  as  most  political  anthori* 
ties  appear  to  be,  that  even  supposing  the  **  residuum  "  vote  according 
to  their  principles  without  any  corrupt  influences  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  they  will  infallibly  record  their  votes  for  the  Liberal 
candidates.  We  utterly  and  entirely  disbelieve  in  the  orthodox  Tory 
creed,  that  the  working  classes  are  very  well  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are ;  but  we  believe  that  their  discontent,  strong  as  it  is,  is  rather 
of  a  social  than  of  a  political  character;  and,  as  yet,  the  Liberals 
as  a  party  can  hardly  claim  to  have  taken  ground  on  social  questions 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Conservatives.  Ultimately,  no 
doubt,  the  mission  of  Liberalism  must  be  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  deem  its 
success  of  such  urgent  importance.  But  to  see  that  this  is  the  case, 
notwithstanding  the  latent  Conservatism  of  a  vast  portion  of  the 
Liberal  party,  requires  more  intelligence  and  education  than  we  can 
fairly  ascribe  to  the  ordinary  run  of  working-men  electors. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  political  convictions  of  the  new  electors 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  teach  them  at  once  that  the  cause  of 
Liberalism  is  identical  with  their  own,  we  do  not  feel  altogether 
sure  that  their  support  may  not  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  interests 
which  are  alien  from,  if  not  opposed  to,  their  own.  There  is  much 
in  the  principles  of  political  economy  professed  by  the  Liberal  school 
distasteful  to  the  prejudices  of  the  labouring  class ;  there  is,  too,  if 
we  may  bo  pardoned  for  so  saying,  a  sort  of  Rowdyism  in  the  Tme- 
Bluo  Tory  profession  of  faith  not  likely  to  be  without  attraction  for 
the  class  in  question.  And  what  is  more  than  all,  the  process  of 
log-rolling  may  be  carried  on  as  well  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  the 
other.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  coalition  may  be  formed  at  no 
very  distant  period  between  the  Toiy  gentry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  mechanics  on  the  other.  We  have  seen  in  America  how  a  political 
organisation,  representing  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  country, 
will  support  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  in  order  to  secure  the  workmen's 
vote  for  their  own  candidates ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  sur- 
prising in  seeing  the  rights  of  Trades'  Unions,  or  the  duty  of  giving 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  supported  by  country  squires 
and  Conservative  millionaires.  This,  or  some  such  idea  as  this, 
must,  we  think,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  confidence  with  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  insisted  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the  artisan  class 
in  the  boroughs. 

Now,   even  supposing  these  prognostications   should  prove  oai!« 
rect,   we  should   not  in  the  least  regret  the  passing  of  He* 
hold  Sufirage.      Li  the  long  run,  we  believe  any  increase  iP 
numerical  numbers  of  voters  must  tend  to  advance  the  m 
Liberalism ;  and  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  we  hold  the  to 
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I  of  the  rigbt  of  the  oporntive  clasBes  to  tlie  full  privileges  of  citizen- 
I  Bhip  n  matter  of  far  more  iinportonco  than  the  temporary  trimnph 
I  of  auy  political  party.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  danger  of  tiie 
"rosidaum"  being  made  use  of  to  support  the  interests  ofToryiam 
is  a  very  real  one,  and,  aa  far  aa  we  citn  boc,  it  con  only  be  averted 
by  the  disiippeoranco  of  the  "  rcBidnnm"  as  a  claEs.  Education  is  the 
I  Bpeciflc  for  purity  of  election ;  and  the  Liberals  are  bound  lo 
me  their  utmost  efforts  to  OBtablish  a  system  of  general  edncation 
throaghout  the  conntry,  not  only  on  account  of  national,  but  of  party 
interests. 

Moreover,  there  is,  we  think,  a  certtuD  danger  in  the  indeterminate- 
sess  of  the  Liberal  election  addresses, — or  perhaps  we  might  eny 
e  justly,  in  the  programme  on  which  these  addresses  are  fonnded. 
Yon  may  look  throagh  address  after  address,  and  you  will  lind  little 
«]so  but  variutiona  on  the  one  theme, — that  the  candidate  is  a  staunch 
Liberal,  an  opponent  of  tho  Iiigh  Church,  and  a  snpporter  of  Mr. 
Glndatono.  Now  this  lost  saving  clause  may  bear  many  different 
meanings.  "When  the  Tory  peer,  on  being  asked  what  ho  understood 
ty  Consen'atism,  said,  "Voting  with  Lord  Derby,"  his  profession  of 
fiiith  was  intelligible,  if  not  logical.  When,  In  18GS,  Liberal  candidates 
itated  their  intention  of  giving  a  waiTo  support  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
avcrybody  knew  exactly  what  they  meant.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  \f<  a 
statesman  of  far  wider  ^^CWB,  of  a  far  more  progressive  character,  than 
either  of  the  above-named  leaders.  If  anything  can  be  predicted 
safely,  it  is  that,  if  he  becomes  Premier,  he  will  take  decided  views 
1  many  of  the  great  qnestions  of  the  day,  and  will  endeavour  to 
enforce  those  views  in  action.  And  we  ahonld  be  glad  if  the  gentlo- 
Inen  who  are  so  profuse  in  their  general  offers  of  aupporting  Mr. 
^Gladstone  had  condescended  from  generalitiea  to  parUcnlars.  The 
disestablishment  of  Uie  Irish  Church  is  an  excellent  commence- 
ineiit  for  the  work  of  a  Liberal  administrator,  but  it  will  not  supply 
0  plBC6  <)f  all  other  reforms  ;  and  tho  country  woald  like  to  know 
what  the  Liberals  pnrpose  doing  when  they  enter  office  again.  One 
f  the  candidates,  who  Las  recently  offered  himself  to  a  southern 
Sonstitnency,  sums  up  his  pretensions  m  the  statement  that  ho  is  a 
•'  temperate,  but  sincere  Liberal,  who  will  do  all  in  bis  power  lo  oust 
uie  present  Government.*'  So  far  so  good.  No  reform  can  be  car- 
work  dune,  till  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  are  cleared 
ant  of  the  may.  But  when  this  is  done, — and  the  enterprise  is  not 
Bkely  to  be  nn  arduous  one, — we  should  wish  to  know  what  this 
gentleman  and  the  "  temperate,  but  sincere  Liberals,"  of  whom  he  ia 
%  type,  intend  doing  for  us. 

We  know  very  well  that  tbis  demand  of  ours  may  bo  criticised  os 
irematnre.  We  may  bo  told  that  you  must  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
bat,  tiU  the  Government  is  replaced  in  Liberal  bands,  and  the  qaestion 
f  the  Irish  Church  is  settled,  it  wonbl  weaken  the  strength  of  the  party 
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to  pledge  it  to  a  general  programme.  As  a  mere  qnestioit'  of  paifia- 
mentary  tactics,  wo  have  no  doubt  the  objectors  are  in  the  right ;  bnt 
we  believe  the  importance  of  tactics  in  political  as  well  as  in  mifitazy 
strategy  may  easily  be  overrated  ;  and  we  hold  that  the  accession  of 
strength  gained  by  the  issue  of  a  programme  which  would  nBj 
popular  enthusiasm  to  the  support  of  the  Liberals  would  more  tiun 
counterbalance  any  injury  resulting  from  a  premature  exposure 
of  the  plan  of  the  parliamentary  campaign.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  working-men  electors,  i& 
as  far  as  they  take  an  interest  in  political  issues,  will  care  much 
more  about  measures  than  about  men,  and  will  be  comparatively 
inaccessible  to  the  party  cries  and  personal  considerations  which 
of  late  years  have  had  such  influence  with  the  old  constituencies. 
It  is  most  desirable,  quite  apart  from  any  questions  of  party  success, 
that  the  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  amidst  the  masses  we  have 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  should  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the 
Liberal  party.  At  the  elections  now  approaching  wo  trust  these  men 
will  do  so  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Opposition  is  pledged  to  one 
distinct  Liberal  measure,  which  commends  itself  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  artisan  class.  But,  with  this  single  exception,  the  prospectus  of 
the  Liberal  party  contains  little  beyond  vague  commonplaces ;  and  as 
far  as  addresses  go,  ordinary  electors  would  find  it  hard  to  determine 
which  of  the  rival  candidates  for  his  vote  avoids  most  sedulously  all 
allusions  to  the  great  issues  of  education,  retrenchment,  and  adminis- 
trative reform,  which  must  inevitably  be  mooted  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. With  the  elector  nowadays  the  choice  of  a  candidate,  as  hi 
as  any  general  programme  is  concerned,  is  still  very  much  a  **  leap 
in  the  dark,"  and  so  long  as  this  remains  so  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
manifestation  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  required  to  return  a  Parlia- 
ment which  will  support  Mr.  Gladstono  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  not 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

As  far  as  the  approaching  elections  are  concerned  we  do  not  ex- 
pect the  vote  of  the  **  residuum  "  will  exercise  any  very  important 
influence.  Neither  party  knows  the  exact  electoral  elements  with 
which  in  future  we  shall  have  to  deal,  and  till  that  knowledge  is 
obtained  the  agencies  through  which  electors  are  influenced  are  con- 
demned to  comparative  inaction.  The  one  thing  upon  which  all  parties 
appear  to  be  agreed  is,  that  the  new  election  will  be  unusually  and 
enormously  expensive.  This  cost  is  partly  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  all  untried  experiments ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  the  L-ish  Church  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry,  though  they 
have  not  excited  much  of  popular  passion,  have  roused  the  feelings  of 
the  classes  who  spend  the  most  on  electioneering  matters.  Bat  lllft 
main  reason  for  the  expense  of  the  approaching  contest  is  ths ■•}■>* 
creased  size  of  the  constituencies ;  and  this  reason  is  a  peroHB 
one.    When  the  electors  are  numberedi  as  they  will  be  hensafa 
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many  instanoeB*  by  tens  of  ihonsands,  a  personal  canvass  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  difficolt  for  the  candidate  even  to  bring  bimself  before 
his  constitnents  by  public  meetings.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  electors  can  be  got  at  is  through  -  the 
services  of  a  number  of  local  agents ;  and  this  system,  as  long  as  our 
elections  are  conducted  on  their  present  principle,  is  inevitably  a  most 
expensive  one.  Besides  this,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  through- 
out the  country,  the  social  distinction  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  becoming  { 
daily  more  valued,  and  therefore  a  seat,  like  all  articles  in  large  demand  '> 
and  of  limited  supply,  commands  a  very  high  price.  Thus,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  mechanism  of  elections  has  been  rendered  more  costly 
than  ever,  the  competition  for  the  honour  of  writing  M.P.  after  one's 
name  has  become  keener  than  before ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  access 
to  Parliament  is  becoming  more  and  more  closed  against  men  who 
either  directly  or  indirectly  have  not  the  command  of  large  means. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  next  House  of  Commons  will  contain 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  moneyed  men.  Whether  this  is  a 
gain  or  not  is  a  point  we  are  not  discussing  now ;  we  only  wish  to 
point  out  the  fact.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  that  influx  of 
needy  adventurers  which  we  were  confldently  told  would  be  the  fruit 
of  an  enlarged  franchise ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  little  promise 
of  that  accession  of  new  blood  which  was  held  out  to  us  as  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  lowering  the  suflrage.  The  new  Parliament  will,  in 
fact,  be  composed  of  similaf  materials  to  its  predecessors;  and  though, 
as  we  have  explained,  we  believe  the  practical  policy  of  our  representa- 
tives will  be  immensely  influenced,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  by 
the  changed  character  of  their  constituencies,  we  have  no  doubt  their 
normal  tendencies  will  remain  unaltered. 

If,  then,  we  are  correct  in  our  estimates,  we  should  say  that  the 
following  predictions  may  safely  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
Electortd  Out-look.  In  the  first  place,  the  Liberals  will  have  a  very 
decided  majority  in  the  new  Parliament;  secondly,  these  Liberals 
will  be  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  very  diflerent  manner 
from  that  in  which  they  supported  him  last  session;  thirdly,  the 
majority  of  the  House  will  be  united  on  behalf  of  a  clear  and  definite 
programme,  and  will  be  compelled  to  adhere  together  so  long  as  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  remaius  undecided ;  and  lastly,  the 
House  will  be  composed  of  men  whose  politics,  whether  ministerial 
or  opposition,  will  eventually  be  tinged  with  the  practical  Conserva- 
tism inherent  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  station.  These  con- 
ditions are  not,  we  think,  uniformly  favourable  to  the  Liberal  cause. 
Still  they  are  vastly  more  favourable  than  any  we  have  known  of  late 
years ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  fulfils  the  expectation  which  those  who 
know  him  best  have  formed  of  his  genius,  he  will  have  a  fair  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  leadership. 

At  all  events,  the  out-look  is  hopeful  in  one  very  important  respect. 

nn2 
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We  have  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Disraeli  interregnum.  TVithont 
joining  in  all  the  personal  abuse  that  has  been  levelled  at  the  Premier^ 
we  can  state,  without  fear  of  serious  contradiction,  that  the  Disraelite 
regime  has  been  a  very  mortifying  one  to  all  who  valued  the  hononr 
of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of  parliamentary  institutions.  The 
spectacle  of  a  ministry  maintained  in  office  by  adroitness  of  tactics, — 
of  a  minority  ruling  because  the  majority  could  never  sunmion  up 
1^  courage  to  assert  its  supremacy,— of  a  party  sacrificing  principle  after 
principle,  tradition  after  tradition,  to  retain  power, — of  -a  Prime 
Minister  whose  words  carried  no  weight, — is  one  we  have  endured 
longer  than  we  like  to  remember,  and  which,  if  it  might  be,  we  would 
forget  gladly.  If,  after  the  next  election,  Mr.  Disraeli  should  retain 
office,  it  must  be  as  the  leader  of  a  clear  majority,  as  the  champion 
of  distinct  principles,  not  as  a  minister  upon  sufferance.  And  if,  which 
is  infinitely  more  probable,  "Mr.  Disraeli  should  give  place  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  country  will  have  exchanged  a  Prime  Minister  whose 
loyalty  to  principle  is  hardly  asserted  even  by  his  Mends,  for  one 
whose  earnest  sincerity  is  not  disputed  by  his  enemies.  At  all 
events,  the  present  era  of  unworthy  compromise  must  come  to  an  end 
with  the  approaching  appeal  to  the  country ;  and  for  that,  if  for  no 
other  cause,  we  can  look  cheei-fuUy  towards  the  immediate  future. 


■c*. 


CRICKET. 


Db.  Johnson  defines  cricket  as  ''a  sport,  at  which  the  contenders 
drive  a  ball  with  stickis  in  opposition  to  each  other."  Whether  this 
somewhat  hazy  description  was  an  expression  of  ill-will,  like  that 
which  he  caused  to  explode  upon  fishing, — ^whether  it  was  another 
specimen  of  the  '*  interstitial  vacuities  reticulated  or  decussated,"  by 
which  he  disguised  the  simplicity  of  a  net,— or  whether  it  was 
^^  ignorance,  madam, — sheer  ignorance,''  does  not  matter  much  now. 
Por  the  game  at  which  Lord  John  Sackville  and  '*  Long  Bobin,"  good 
men  of  Kent,  challenged  all  England  and  beat  them ;  the  game  which 
was  stigmatised  by  that  stout  old  ''  Gentleman's  Magazine"  as  level- 
ling and  mischievous,  has  become,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  that  by  which  Englishmen  may  be  recognised  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth.  Where  a  score  or  so  of  our  sons  are  found,  there  is 
found  cricket ;  where  they  are  not,  cricket  is  not ;  and  the  ethno- 
logist may  hereafter  find  a  very  sufficient  guide  to  their  presence  by 
the  inseparable  concomitants  of  fossil  stumps  and  bats. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  peculiar  institution  not  merely  failing  to 
fiourish,  but  steadfastly  declining  to  take  the  smallest  root,  in  soils 
unshadowed  by  the  British  flag  or  its  successors,  it  is  needless  to 
•enter  here.  Few  of  those  who  understand  the  game  at  all,  and  have 
any  knowledge  of  national  character,  will  fail  to  recognise,  if  they 
cannot  define,  the  inaptitude  of  aught  but  the  Saxon  element  for  such 
a  sport.  At  any  rate,  if  the  theory  lacks  precision,  the  fact  is  trans- 
parent enough.  For  away  north,  our  Russian  colony  at  St.  Petersburg 
fails  to  tempt  the  descendants  of  the  Boyards  to  emulate  us  in  the  field  : 
on  the  race-course  they  enter  as  participators ;  on  the  cricket-ground 
they  will  not  step,  even  as  spectators.  Austria  is,  I  believe,  guiltless 
of  the  attempt.  Germany  may  witness  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  between 
**The  World"  and  Public  Schools,  at  Homburg  or  Wiesbaden.  At 
Florence,  Eome,  or  Naples,  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  cricket-bags 
may  startle  the  natives  into  momentary  wonder  at  what  the  Forestieri 
ore  up  to  next.  But  it  is  the  English  alone  who  take  part  in  the 
game ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  misguided  Frenchmen,  who 
have  been  tormented  by  the  superhuman  energy  of  a  certain  secretary 
into  supporting  the  game  with  their  occasional  appearance  before, 
and  hasty  retreat  from,  a  dangerous  wicket,  no  progress  has  been 
made  towards  any  international  contest  in  this  behalf.  Even  the 
Spaniard  has  got 'a  love  for  horse-racing  after  the  English  fashion; 
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but  neither  Gibraltar  nor  Cadiz    bas     seduced  hixn,    by 
example,  to  doff  his  sombrero  for  a  club-cap  ;  and  the  whole  Cot 
tinent  of  Europe  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  contain  no  real  crieketo^ 
save  in  these  isles  and  their  dependencies.     America  tells  the  sme 
tale.    In  Canada  the  game  flourishes.    In  the  States  of  the  Union,  n 
which  English  blood  is  not  much  mixed,  it  maintains  a  precaziooi 
existence  by  the  side  of  base-ball.     Elsewhere,  who  ever  heard  of 
it?      Our  own  dependencies  in  India  cannot  create  native  players; 
and  although,  by  unremitting   diligence, — ^more  for  the  pleasure  of 
overcoming  difficulties  than  anything  else, — one  or  two  Engliahmm 
have  taught  the  Australian  native  to  present  a  more  than  ereditalife 
appearance,  their  existence  is  a  mere  phenomenon   which  has  no 
significance  so  far  as  the  national  character  of  the  game  is  coneemed. 

Wore  it  not  for  the  special  character  which  is  here  claimed,  all  tius 
would  be  odd.     Here  have  the  French,  to  go  no  farther,  copied  other 
sports,  which  we  have  also  carried  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  almoit 
ridiculous  fidelity.    At  rowing  they  have  managed  to  present  a  eredit- 
able  front.      Horse-racing  they,  like   ourselves,  are   carrying  to  a 
reprehensible  excess  ;  the  minutest  details  of  an  English  race-course 
are  reproduced,  and,  I  may  add,  with  improvements ;    the  phnses 
familiar  to  us  all  reappear  there  in  strange  garb,  such  as  **  breack- 
down'*  and  **  gentlemans  rider;"   the  very  luncheon,  pride  of  wi 
English  drag,  is  served  up  on  the  ^larquis  de  T.*s  coach-roof  with 
lamb  and  mint  sauce,  sherry  and  '*  palale,"  within  reach  of  what  one 
would  have  supposed  more  appetising  delicacies  from  Potel's.     Yet  on 
the  selfsame  day  when  this  was  going  on  at  one  end  of  the  Bois  d» 
Boulogne  in  the  afternoon,  the  secretary  hereinbefore    alluded   to 
could  not  by  smile,  prayer,  or  menace,  convene  a  dozen  French  people 
to  the  other  end  to  partake  in  a  match  between  Paris  and  the  Maiy- 
lebouo  Club  itself,  although  duly  set  forth  as  the  **  premiers  joneurs 
d*Anglcterre.**  No ;  they  could  shoot  pigeons,  after  the  fashion  of  Hom- 
sey  Wood  before  its  destruction,  within  earshot  of  the  Lac  at;nid-day ; 
they  could  go  down  ^vith  English  grooms  and  English  horses  to  the 
races  in  the  afternoon ;  but  your  crickets,  no.     Tennis,  some  might 
urge  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  I  am  about  to  lay  down ;  it  is  not  so 
rcaliy,  and  very,  very  few  Frenchmen  care  oven  about  that ;  but  it 
may  bo  safely  alfirmed  that  a  game  by  which  you  get  no  money,  which 
involves,  nevertheless,  much  muscular  exertion,  and,  above  all,  in 
whicli  you  may  get  very  considerably  hurt,  has  nothing  to  recommend 
itseli  to  any  one  but  an  Englishman.     Lot  us  keep  it  so,  and  ezQoy 
it  bv  ourselves.  • 

Of  course  every  sport  has  its  advocates.     I  read  a  good  deal, 
well  said,  about  the  special  merits  of  hunting,  rowing,  fiRJ^in^ 
shooting,   which  may  be  fairly  said  to  sum  up  the  oat*door  il 
ciscs  of  our  day.     Football  has  gained  a  httle  temporary  pr' 
bat  few  busy  men  can  really  partake  of  its  somewhat  hacaite 
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flict.  Conrsing  is  a  cross  between  hunting  and  shooting,  and  is,  in 
fact,  like  racing  to  the  multitude, — a  thing  which  is  to  be  looked  at 
only ;  while  archery  and  oroqaet  may  pair  off  together.  Now  the 
great  merit  of  cricket  is  that  it  combines  so  many  of  the  merits,  and 
80  few  of  the  dements,  alleged  to  exist  in  the  other  sports.  Shooting,  for 
instance,  is  social  only  by  accident :  in  theory,  and  too  often  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  eminently  selfish.  So  in  hunting, — ^the  grandest  excitement 
out, — ^you  share  the  sport  with  others,  but  you  grudge  them  that  share. 
It  is  not  because  everybody  else  is  enjojdng  himself  that  I  feel 
the  sacred  fire  of  joy ;  I  do  not  object  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  if  I 
am  first  over  the  brook,  or  can  pound  the  whole  lot,  and  go  on  alone, 
the  consciousness  that  their  pleasure  is  over  for  the  day  lends  no  pang 
of  remorse  to  my  heart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  incre^s  my  demoniac 
delight. 

So  far,  then,  as  competition  goes,  the  dearest  triumph  in  this  case, 
as  also  in  shooting  or  fishing,  is  obtained  by  the  ill-success  of  every- 
body except  yourself ;  the  enjoyment  is  not  therefore  a  social  one  in 
the  true  sense.  Bowing  brings  in  the  element  of  joint  success  at 
once ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  do  so  in  rather  too  forcible  a  way ; 
while  the  oarsman  becomes  only  part  of  a  machine,  which  will  reflect 
great  honour  and  glory  on  others,  but  very  little  on  himself.  It 
takes  a  keen  eye  and  a  good  judge  to  pick  out  number  four*s 
merits :  and  the  better  the  rest  row  with  him,  and  he  with  them, 
the  less  he  can  be  singled  out  for  praise.  Here  the  ex^oyment  is 
social  enough,  but  the  soul  of  man  must  pine  for  a  little  indi- 
vidual honour  and  dignity,  which,  while  not  impairing  the  joint 
cfiect,  shall  send  him  home  with  more  satisfaction  than  that  of 
the  off-leader  in  a  team.  It  is  in  this  that  cricket,  as  I  con- 
ceive, shines  pre-eminent,  hitting,  as  it  does,  the  exact  line 
between  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  sweetness  of  monstrari 
et  dicier,  &c.  No  man  is  an  Ishmael  here.  ''We  'won,"  says 
the  eleventh  man,  and  ''I  made  two  catches,  or  got  runs  when 
they  were  wanted,"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  rowing,  the  last 
choice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  worst ;  he  is  the  blot  of  the  eight ; 
ho  spoils  the  lift  of  the  whole  boat ;  he  never  ought  to  have  been 
in.  He  may  row  out  his  very  inside,  he  may  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
one  tithe  of  the  abuse  which  falls  to  his  share ;  but  there  he  is, 
and  ho  cannot  redeem  himself,  or  ever  be  more  than  *'  that  man  we 
were  obHged  to  put  in  when  Bobinson  smashed  up."  Contrast 
him  with  the  corresponding  bete  noir  in  the  eleven.  The  latter 
has  every  minute  an  opportunity  of  becoming  famous  ;  every  minute 
of  each  day  during  the  match  he  has  a  marshal's  baton  in  his 
pocket;  and  on  him  at  any  moment  may  the  countless  cheers 
of  Lord's  be  concentrated,  as  having  done  the  thing  which  saves  or 
pulls  off  the  match.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  has  the  others*  merits 
to  fall  back  upon ;  if  he  docs  a  good  thing,  it  is  all  his  own,  and  he 
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has  the  additional  pride  of  feeling  that  his  fellow-cricketers  reap  the 
advantage ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  an  eleven  is  better  constructed  for 
combining  both  sorts  of  competitive  ecstasy/ than  is  an  eight-oar  boat. 

If,  moreover,  the  cricketer  can  enjoy  virtuous  pleasures  to  a  greater 
degree  than  his  solitary  rivals  in  the  hunting  field,  or  than  the  mt^;ral 
but  consolidated  crews  on  the  river,  he  can  hardly  copy  all  their 
vices.  He  may  be  always  riding  jealous,  he  may  be  constantly 
trying  to  wipe  other  mcn^s  eyes,  but  he  has  this  check,  that 
there  is  a  duty  to  others  to  be  done.  Biding  over  hounds,  or 
disappointing  other  men  at  fences,  are  crimes  against  the  code  of 
gentlemen  ;  shooting  your  friend's  bird  is  as  bad ;  but  when  you 
have  avoided  such  sins,  you  may  ride  your  horse  to  pieces  in  the 
first  five  minutes,  or  miss  bird  after  bird,  till  you  lie  down  and 
gnaw  turnips  with  rage ;  you  have  only  yourself  to  injure  and  to 
blame.  The  man  at  the  wicket  is  differently  placed,  he  has  a 
side  to  uphold,  and  a  ring  to  detect  his  shortcomings  in  so  doing; 
and  jealousy  or  ill-temper  is  best  kept  out  of  sight  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  very  annopng  to  miss  an  easy  leg-hit,  but  after  a 
few  explosions,  a  player  subject  to  such  supervision  soon  gets  tired  of 
whirling  his  bat  about  to  show  how  he  feels  it.  Very  disheartening  is  it 
to  see  your  field  fail  in  catch  after  catch,  but  a  bowler's  benedictioiis 
are  more  usually  deep  than  loud,  after  a  good  public  education,  such 
as  his  mates  in  the  pavilion  can  and  do  give  him.  And  the  result  is 
that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  specimens  of  submission  to  authority,  and 
of  self- sacrifice  for  common  weal,  may  be  seen  every  day  in  our  great 
matches,  which  are  earnest  of  ability  to  do  the  like  in  the  sterner 
relations  of  life.  A  well- organised  eleven  out  in  the  field,  silent  and 
obedient,  is  really  a  fine  sight.  Over  after  over,  perhaps,  the  obstinate 
enemy  retains  his  place  at  the  wicket ;  the  bowler  keeps  **  pegging 
away ;"  the  field  relax  no  jot  of  vigilance ;  by  the  mere  beckon  of  a 
finger  from  the  wicket-keeper  a  piece  of  strateg}''  is  carried  out,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  force  are  moved  to  command  a  supposed  weak 
point.  As  the  good  ball  is  bowled,  played  well,  and  fielded  deftly,  an 
answer  of  applause  comes  from  many  hands  all  round  thc/black  line  of 
spectators,  and  the  several  performers  have  their  reward.  For  it  is 
curious  how  very  soon  the  public  learn  to  be  critics,  and  just  ones. 
Every  now  and  then  they  make  mistakes  in  injudicious  approbation, 
or  undistinguishing  blame,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ring's  verdicts  are  sound; 
and  incompetence  or  bufibonery  is  soon  detected  and  reprobated,  while 
steady  play,  where  brilliance  would  be  wrong,  is  fully  appreciated. 
At  the  public  school  matches  indeed  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  applaud 
everything,  good,  bad,  or  indifierent,  done  by  your  own  side ;  Imi^ 
on  other  great  occasions,  no  more  discriminating  audience  than  C  * 
at  Lord's  ever  sat  in  the  most  fastidious  opera  house  of  Europa*- 

A  striking  instance  of  this  true  cricket  feelii^g  which  aniiii« 
faabitual  frequenters  of  great  matches  was  afforded  us  the  0 
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at  Lord's.  With  any  other  clientele,  Iho  combined  Qltroctions  cf 
a  lovely  day,  a  band  playing,  and  twenty-two  noble  lords  and  honour- 
able commouers  engtiged  in  Etrife  with  such  men  as  I  Zingori,  wonld 
have  drawn  thousanda  from  mere  eurjoEJty.  How  would  the 
O'Donoghno  field,  I  shonid  myself  havo  believed  to  be  a  question 
ioteresting  of  eolntiou.  But  it  wus  thought  not  to  be  renl  cricket,  and 
such  an  entire  abB&nco  of  humanity  has  not  been  seen  on  the  forms 
round  the  ring  this  year.  As  it  happened,  Porlitiment  distinguished 
itself  so  much  more  up  in  St.  John's  Wood  Ihaii  it  bus  of  late  at  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  and  showed  the  blessings  of  j<ood  government  and 
good  temper  in  such  an  engaging  light,  that  1  hope,  at  any  rate,  one 
eminont  stateaximn  was  there  to  take  a  lesson,  und  to  see  w^bitt  a 
really  good  lot  of  fellows  be  had  to  sit  among.  But  the  general 
public  set  their  face  against  aught  but  stern  cricket,  and  stopped  away 
acoordingly. 

It  is  amnsing  to  see  how  the  chai'acteri sties  of  different  men  show 
themselves  in  such  an  arena,  and  how  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
exhibition  of  that  which  in  ordinary  life  stands  concealed.  For 
instance,  it  has  often  been  obsers'ed  that  a  very  conceited  man,  who 
seeuiB  to  be  ehamelessly  bumptious,  is  really  tho  most  nervous  of 
creatures.  At  cricket  this  is  detected  to  a  certainty.  More  than  alive 
to  his  own  merits,  fearful  to  a  degree  tbat  something  will  happen  to  mar 
tbeir  due  exposition,  tho  brasen  youth  advances  with  his  bat  behind  his 
back,  under  his  nnas, — a  favourite  attitude  of  this  class, — or  swinging 
it  jauntily  along  as  if  he  cured  for  nothing.  Vain  boasting !  If  you 
wish  to  see  a  real  funker,  look  at  him  when  tho  dreaded  moment 
arrives,  and  Wootton  prepares  to  put  down  one  of  bis  best.  Ho  must 
still  feign  calmness,  or  he  is  nothing  ;  but  you  see  by  tbo  twitch  of 
the  Lund,  the  glove  rapidly  raised  to  the  face,  and  replaced  on  the 
bat-hnndle,  tho  jerk  of  the  elbow,  and  perhaps  tho  uneasy  lifting  of 
the  foot,  that  his  fear  of  a  "  duck," — na  by  a  pardonable  contraction 
from  duck-egg,  a  nought  is  called  in  cricket-play, — outweighs  all  other 
earthly  considerations.  He  escapes,  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  bowler 
proclaim  how  narrowly  :  therewith  his  spirits  rise,  and  he  walks  round 
tlio  wicket  to  show  his  muscle.  The  process  ropoated  once  or  twice, 
he  takes  heart,  conceit  assumes  her  sway:  ho  fries  to  hit  a  straight 
one  to  log,  and  falls,  returning  ia  the  pavilion  with  a  full  and  complete 
explanation,  inch  by  inch,  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  boll  which  led  to  tho  result. 

There  is  one  qualification  which  ought  to  bo  made  with  regard  to 
tho  universality  of  cricket  among  us.  The  proposition  is  true  only  if 
bppUed  to  the  ideal  Englishman,  tlic  member  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  who  comes  up  to  our  large  to^vns,  or  emigrates  to  our  colo- 
nies, and  wbo  is  looked  at  npurt  from  Incul  origin.  ^Vhcn  we  get  to 
considering  ICngiand  on  the  map,  and  divide  it  into  coonties  or  dis- 
tricts, ibe  rnlo  no  longer  holds  good.     Move  your  English  labooreri 
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and  lie  becomon  a  cricketer  naturally,  like  others.  While  at  iuaaa  u 
tho  country  ^'iU ago,  he  is  governed  by  the  habits  of  tboBe  immedutelf 
HXDiind  bim.  Some  counties  have  never  done  anything  in  the  natioiui 
game,  so  far  as  tho  working  man  ia  concerned ;  la  othen,  it  it 
his  delight  and  almost  single  pastime.  Hampshire  wxs  the  eailicct 
m  the  field ;  and  althongh  her  cricketing  powers  have  waned,  Uny 
have  never  wholly  failed.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  howerw, 
Kent,  Snsses,  and  Surrey,  in  tho  south,  have  been  conBpicnoiu  lar 
village  greens  studded  with  evening  proctisers,  aad  for  matabea 
which  superior  form  ia  shown  by  mere  labourers.  Cambridge  ud 
Norfolk,  ia  a  loss  degree,  mabtain  this  pouJtioa  ia  tba  aari 
counties ;  and  then  come  Nottingham,  Yorkshira,  aad,  of  itU, 
Lancashire,  ia  tho  north.  The  last-oamed  county  has  improved 
'wonderftiny  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  game  may  be  fairly  « 
sidered  as  safe  to  exist  there  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Sheffield 
has  been  tho  great  fountain-head  from  which  Yorkshire  cricket  ktis 
fotmd  its  way  into  the  three  Ridings.  But  Nottingham  has,  baa 
time  whereof  cricket  memory  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  stood  fitoly 
at  the  head  of  northern  practice.  And  it  is  cm-ions  to  note  how  sl;^ 
>LB  in  the  public  schools,  is  perpetuated  there  to  this  day  from  end; 
years  in  the  century.  Free  hitting,  more  particularly  to  leg,  baa  bun 
a  characteristic  of  their  eleven  ever  since  the  oldest  memory,  fiome- 
times  they  have  had  bad  howling,  more  often,  as  just  at  the  proteDl 
moment,  almost  a  superabundance  of  good ;  but  no  one  has  ever  UfO 
them  come  up  without  lots  of  hitting.  Indeed,  one  partioalar  bnncb 
of  this  specialty  is  indigenous.  The  old  hands  used  to  follov  lb 
ball  when  it  was  capable  of  being  played  to  "leg,"  and  wilh  • 
laudable  indificrence  to  the  laws  of  mathematics,  believed  that  if  til 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  already  travelling,  the  ball  vsat 
farther.  It  was  at  Nottingham  that  this  was  discovered  to  bt  > 
mistake,  and  that  the  true  way  is  that  now  invariably  inculealad>tf 
getting  forward  to  the  pitch,  and  leaving  the  conflict  of  fiuoMlt 
direct  tho  boil  more  or  less  square  to  the  hitter.  The  value  of  lb 
discovery  ia  proved  by  the  scores  made,  for  it  would  not  bt  IH 
much  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  hard  hits  are  effected  by  lUl 
method  alone.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  batting  dwIJ 
improve  just  as  oxccntion  on  the  piano  or  violin  does.  FuHgM 
which  our  fathers  were  scared  at  are  now  played  easily  by  sMT 
pubho  performer;  and  in  the  same  way  boys  now  play  bollfl  lyntti 
as  it  were,  which  would  have  puzzled  aa  early  English  piubV 
to  death.  Constant  practice,  with  a  good  eye  and  ready  dadnA 
will  soon  moke  an  average  man  into  a  fair  batsmon.  Bowling  is  UM 
hke  poetrj',  and  cannot  bo  so  manufactured  ;  and  a  bowler  motf  b" 
created  with  natural  advantages  if  he  is  ever  to  shine.  When  Ibni 
ho  is  like  a  tenore  robusto, — a  priceless  treasure.  Some  fiiw  y*!* 
ago  one  of  the  counties  numed  above  had  an  apparently  inexhsns^l'l* 
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supply.  Now>  they  have  not  one.  On  the  other  liand,  Nottinghain, 
then  weak,  has  at  least  half-a-dozen  now  in  the  very  first  rank. 

The  remaining  counties  may  he  divided  into  those  who  have  some 
native  cricket,  and  those  which  have  none.  Of  the  former,  Leicester- 
shire would  doubtless  stand  well  frotn  her  neighbonrhood  to  Notting- 
ham, were  it  not  for  a  lamentable  absence  of  grounds  in  her  villages. 
Herefordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire,  I  believe,  can  do  something; 
but  for  the  rest  there  is  little  sympathy  with  the  game, — and  as  for 
the  Principality,  a  Welsh  cricketer  is  as  scarce  an  article  as  a  Welsh 
cricket-ground.  Probably  the  Welsh  are  too  much  employed  in 
providing  flannel  for  more  enlightened  districts. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  our  fathfirs  played  in  the  Artillery 
Ground,  Finsbury  Square.  .  Then  Londoners  came  to  'VPIute  CondBit 
Fields,  and  the  *'  noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  made  laws  at  the  '*  Star 
and  Garter,"  in  Pall  Mall,  scene  of  the  Chaworth  tragedy,  in  which 
Lord  Byron's  predecessor  in  the  title  got  off  so  easily.  From  this  by 
lineal  descent  came  the  present  Lord's ;  the  pedigree  being  first  Dorset 
Square,  then  the  site  of  the  Eegent's  Canal,  between  South  and  North 
Banks,  and  lastly,  let  us  hope  and  believe,  a  final  resting-place  hard 
by  the  Clergy  Orphans.  Private  liberality  advanced  the  money  neces- 
sary to  acquire  the  ground  so  as  to  avoid  future  pilgrimages ;  and 
now,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  M.C.C.  can  boast  of  managing 
their  own  matches  on  their  own  ground.  The  other  great  metro- 
politan place  of  sport  is  far  more  modem  than  most  visitors  believe. 
It  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  but  in  that  short  time  it  has  fixed  itself 
firmly,  among  a  certain  class  more  firmly,  than  ever  the  more 
exclusive  club  in  the  North- West  has  been  able  to  do.  There 
may  be  fewer  carriages,  and  fewer  ladies, — ^but  a  great  day  at  the 
Oval  will  show  more  citizens,  and  witness  more  chaff,  than  the 
most  crowded  performance  at  its  rival.  They  may  drink  less  cider- 
cup  ;  but  then  have  they  not  'Atfield,  as  the  pleasant  compound  of 
gin,  noyeau,  gingerbeer,  and  ice,  is  joyfully  called  ?  and  with  or 
without  the  initial  aspirate,  an  excellent  drink  it  is.  Possibly  the 
growing  outrccuidance  of  the  professionals  may  have  at  one  time 
received  a  little  more  encouragement  on  the  Surrey  side  than  it  ought, 
but  the  Committee  seem  to  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  in  this 
respect.  In  all  others  they  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  cricket, 
and  although  not  law-givers,  they  have  always  set  an  example  to  law- 
abiders. 

In  the  country,  days  gone  by  tell  of  Broad  EEal^enny  and  the 
Hambledon  Club,  and  these,  with  the  grounds  of  Lord  Tankerville, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  Sir  Horace  Mann,  formed  the  playing-grounds 
of  the  inventors  of  cricket  as  it  is.  Since  then  cricket  at  Canter- 
bury and  Nottingham,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  flourished  on 
the  same  grounds  till  the  present  day,  although  at  the  latter  uni- 
versity the  ground  has  been  changed  from  the  public  common  to 
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an  enclosed  field  hard  by.  Brighton  has  been  driven  from  house 
and  home  more  than  once,  and  Sheffield  also ;  both,  however^ 
finding  pastures  new.  The  Leicester  ground,  upon  which  many  a 
grand  match  has  been  played,  and  as  many  runs  got  as  on  any,  is 
now  a  series  of  streets  of  the  conventional  pattern  of  red  brick  houses 
with  chimneys  at  each  end.  All  honour  to  the  Committee  at  Lord's 
for  rescuing  the  old  place  from  similar  profanation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  old  idea  of  a  club  with  its  local  habitation, 
whence  it  sallied  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  stranger,  and  to  which 
it  expected  the  stranger  to  come  in  his  turn — not  to  the  great  county 
grounds  with  their  home  and  return  matches — that  the  present  increase 
of  cricket  is  due.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  days  gone  by  the  idea 
of  a  club  without  a  ground  was  an  impossible  one  ;  but  within  the 
present  generation  of  cricketers  a  new  order  of  things  arose.     Sub- 
scriptions for  keeping  the  turf  in  good  order,  for  engaging  professional 
players  to  the  end  of  practice,  and  for  defraying  expenses  of  transit 
on  the  annual  outings,  were  generally  found  to  hamper  the  progress 
of  cricket.     Many  a  man  was  willing  to  play  who  had  no  ground  near 
him ;  many  another  who  could  ill  afibrd  to  subscribe  to  the  numerous 
clubs   anxious  to   avail  themselves  of  his  prowess ;  and  all  were 
inclined,  if  possible,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  trammels  and 
expenditure  which  the  employment  of  professionals  involved.     The 
founders  of  the  far-famed  Zingari  saw  this,  and  inaugurated  a  new 
phase  of  the  game  which  bids  fair  to  become  of  dimensions  enough 
to  swallow,  or  at  least  unduly  interfere  with,  the  older  and  more 
legitimate  form   of  contest.     They  started   the   heresy  of  a  purely 
amateur  body,  with  no  ground,  and  no  professional  assistance,  to 
which  the  subscription  should  be  nothing,  and  the  entrance  never  to 
exceed  the  subscription,  and  which  should  play  at  the  individual 
expense  of  each  man  wherever  and  whenever  they  could  light  upon 
ground  fit  to  receive  them,  and  entertainment  for  man  and  bat  should 
be  offered.    The  early  advantages  were  great.    The  founders  improved 
gentlemen*s  bowling, — always  the  weak  point,  and  which  few  had  the 
courage  and  determination  to  practise  ;  they  created  a  strong  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  limited  body  of  members,  and  they  took  good  cricket 
into  places  where  county  contests  were  impossible.     It  seems  strange 
that  men  should  have  waited  so  long  for  such  a  simple  enlarge- 
ment of  a  possible  field  of  action ;  but  when  the  egg  had  been  once  set 
on  end  the  Zingari  were  not  long  in  finding  imitators.     Cambridge  set 
up  her  Quidnuncs,  Oxford  followed  with  her  Harlequins ;  and  now  a 
countless  body  of  cricketers,  with  nearly  every  name,  reasonable  or 
absurd,  by  which  such  a  fellowship  can  be  indicated,  flood  the  columiui 
of  our  newspapers.      To  say  the  truth,  these   imitators  are   b*^ 
servum  pecus  as  to  originality.     The  Zingari  indicated  their  pr»" 
of  action  clearly  enough,  and  were  therefore  for  some  time  % 
by  absurd  plagiarisms  of  their  defining  name  and  style.     Tl 


off  nflfir  a  spnco,  and  flome  attempt  at  originality  waa  raddp.  Tho 
army  h.id  their  Kitickorbockcrs,  Rngby  Iier  Butterflies,  Eton  ber 
Wacdorers,  Harrow,  I  think,  hor  Blne§.  These  wore  perennial. 
The  Incogniti,  tho  Etceteras,  k.  t.  A.  %.,  tho  Perambnlators,  tho 
Cricket  Compaiiy,  are  i\lso  all  alive ;  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
several  liko-Damod  institutions,  wc  do  not  hear  much  now ;  and 
many  having  bt-ea  fotuidcd  with  no  original  bond  of  anion,  and  for 
no  imaginable  reason  except  to  have  a  name  and  a  ribbou,  perish 
atmost  in  the  first  year  of  their  eiistoncc.  Their  nnmber  boeoinex 
almost  a  nuisance ;  but  it  la  at  any  rate  a  diHtinct  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  the  original  idea,  and  maices  the  reminiscenee  of  a  time 
when  no  such  combination  was  dreamed  of  almost  incredible.  For 
after  all  there  ought  to  he  a  moving,  inspiring  idea  in  the  formation 
in  every  club  of  this  sort.  It  is  no  use  endeavouring  to  get  op  ficti- 
tious sympathy  with  what  are  teehnically  termed  sides.  I  can't 
do  it,  nor  can  you.  Married  and  Single,  Tall  nnd  Short.  Old  and 
Young,  are  only  so  many  variations  of  the  first  half  of  the  alphabet 
against  the  HOcond ;  and,  for  utter  lack  of  interest,  commend  me  to 
on  "  A  to  K."  Sneh  a  division  makes  a  good  practice  gome,  and  is 
better  than  none  ;  but  it  never  con  be  more  than  a  side.  Bring  a  lot 
of  hardy  Norsemen  to  fight  inch  by  inch  with  the  South,  and  yon  see  a 
real  contest,  and  take  yonr  side ;  better  still,  if  yon  set  county  against 
county,  and  watch  the  patriotism  which  an  artificial  division  can 
never  evoke  ;  or  set  school  agoinst  school,  nniversity  against  nniver- 
sity ;  and  in  dap  which  seem  never  likely  to  retnm, — the  Gentlemen 
dgainst  the  Players.  Party  feeling  is  after  all  the  tme  mainspring  of 
life,  and  party  success  tho  pleasure  above  all  others ;  if  yon  cannot 
contribute,  yon  con  at  least  sliiire  it.  The  English  are  accused  of 
redncjng  oU  things  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  the  money-boxes 
at  Lord's  or  the  Oval  know  well  hy  this  standard  tho  difference  be- 
tween the  anxions  crowds  who  watch  one  sort  of  match,  and  the 
listless  indifference  of  the  few  loungers  who  drop  in  at  the  other. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  monster  cricket  nuisance  of  the  day.  It 
is  bad  enongh  to  see  a  parcel  of  ninnies  airing  a  flaming  ribbon  and  a 
sonorous  name  in  the  newspapers,  and  duly  pajing  for  the  insertion. 
It  annoys  one,  bat  it  does  no  real  harm.  It  pleases  thorn,  and  don't 
hnrt  tho  pime.  lint  it  is  far  otherwise  with  tho  so-called  England 
Elevens,  which  go  caravaning  about  tho  country  playing  against  two 
bowlers  tuid  twenty  duffers  for  the  benefit  of  some  enterprising  pub- 
lican. If  it  were  only  for  the  bad  cricket  on  tho  side  of  Uio  twenty- 
two,  the  thing  would  bo  intnlcrublo  enongh.  Imagine  a  whole  district 
eeoarcd  for  miles  far  anything  iu  the  shape  of  a  plaj'or,  and  tho  strange 
ill-matched  result  in  the  shape  oftwonfy-four  beggars  treading  on  each 
other's  tooa  with  bran-new  spikps,  missing  catch  after  catch,  and 
eventnally  goin^  in  one  n^er  tho  other,  like  sheep  to  the  slnnghter,  to 
" 'ttve  their  hover  of  JnckHon,"  ns  ''Punch"  put  it,  and  yon  Lave  a 
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fair  average  of  the  locals.  What  good  it  does  them  to  have  a  ronnd  0 
duly  affixed  to  their  names  in  the  county  paper,  and  to  pay  in  purse  and 
person  for  the  privilege,  is  hard  to  conceive.  But  it  is  their  own 
business.  The  real  evil  is  that  done  to  their  hired  antagonists,  and 
to  the  game  which  they  at  any  rate  are  competent  to  adorn.  Theie 
are,  perhaps,  some  thirty  or  forty  men  who  would,  before  the  name 
had  become  a  byword,  have  been  honoured  by  being  called  **  Eng- 
land ''  players.  In  time  past  the  mass  of  those  men  stuck  to  their 
counties,  while  a  few  of  the  best  were  hired  by  the  great  metropolitan 
clubs  as  bowlers,  and  released  when  claimed  by  their  county.  They 
were  proud  of  being  asked  to  play ;  they  came  up  to  Lord's  and  earned 
their  five  pounds  for  winning  a  match.  They  were  civil  and  con- 
tented. In  an  evil  hour  for  cricket,  old  Clark  of  Nottingham,  a  shrewd 
man,  and  one  who  saw  where  money  was  to  be  got,  conceived  the 
idea  of  propagating  cricket  in  distant  parts.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
quasi-episcopal  functions,  he  took  to  himself  a  dozen  other  mis- 
sionaries, and  before  and  after  the  regular  cricket  season  transported 
them  to  any  place  ready  to  pay  for  their  services.  But  then  it  was 
only  before  and  after  the  regular  season  that  this  was  done,  except 
when  a  blank  week  offered  itself.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  for 
the  time,  a  great  deal  of  good  was  done.  Many  a  man  who  had 
imbibed  the  rudiments  already  learnt  to  play  better.  Many  more 
were  stimulated  to  begin,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  cricket  before. 
Clubs  were  formed,  and  all  went  well  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
game.  The  mine,  however,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  rich  enough 
to  tempt  fresh  adventurers,  and  a  second  eleven  was  formed  in 
opposition.  Both  sets,  too,  began  to  look  upon  the  casual  engage- 
ment in  a  great  match,  or  the  more  permanent  employment  at  so  much 
a  week,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  profit  with  the  new 
method ;  and,  moreover,  the  vanity  of  the  professionals  was  tickled. 
They  found  themselves  rated  higher  in  the  rural  districts,  more  petted 
and  praised,  than  was  possible  at  a  good  honest  inning  or  a  fair  day's 
bowling  at  Lord's ;  and  by  degrees  the  two  duties  began  to  clash. 
Fresh  rivals,  too,  sprung  up.  The  Eleven  and  The  United  Eleven 
found  themselves  met  by  new  if  less  influential  bands,  and  a  competi- 
tion arose  which  was  not  other  than  acrimonious.  Unluckily,  just  at 
this  time  Australia  and  America  seemed  fair  fields  for  earning  fresh 
honours  and  fresh  money.  A  rivalry  as  to  who  should  share  in  the  new 
venture  was  originated ;  animosity  was  engendered ;  and  from  the  effect 
of  this  rivalry  metropolitan  cricket  has  not  yet  recovered.  Whether 
it  will  ever  do  so  is  still  a  moot  point.  Nearly  the  whole  available 
talent  has  been  withdrawn.  Men  of  one  faction  refused  to  meet  men 
of  the  other  in  the  field ;  and  paid  professionals  insisted  on  dictainiff 
to  those  who  paid  them  the  associates  with  whom  alone  they 
consent  to  act.  The  result  has  been  to  destroy  one  match  cf 
greatest  interest,  for  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  matches  Tm 
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GenUemen  and  Players  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  worthy 
of  the  name;  and  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  pick  at  least  two 
elevens  able  to  defeat  that  which  contended  under  the  name  of 
the  Players  of  England  in  the  matches  of  the  other  day.     What 
was  still  worse,  this  absurd  jealousy  for  a  time  precluded  some  of 
the  county  matches  altogether;  and  it  is  only  in  the  present  year 
that  Nottingham  has  condescended  again  to  enter  the  lists  against 
her  old  antagonist,  Surrey.    At  Lord's,  the  Marylebone  Club,  unable 
to  endure  the  dictation  of  their  own  servants,  are  compelled  to  lose  the 
services  of  men  who  have  on  that  ground  won  all  the  honours  on  the 
prestige  of  which  they  now  trade ;  and  it  is  certainly  well  for  the  true 
interests  of  cricket  that  the  committee  persevere  in  refusing  to  give  way. 
The  struggle  will  be  long,  but,  I  fancy,  none  the  less  certain  in  its 
result.    When  those  who  have  carried  a  reputation  earned  in  London 
to  the  provinces  have  passed  away, — and  a  career  like  that  of  a 
travelling  cricketer  is  not  a  long  one, — ^their  j>lace  cannot  be  filled. 
No  calico  will  be  needed  to  conceal  gaps  in  'the  hedge  at  Fuddleton- 
cum-Pipes,  and  to  repress  the  undue  attention  of  non-paying  spec- 
tators, when  all  that  can  be  offered  to  the  rustic  gaze  is  a  worn-out 
Lord's  man  or  two,  backed  by  eight  or  nine  youths  who  have  never 
won  their  spurs.     To  London  they  must  come  before  they  can  earn  a 
livelihood  at  starring,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  managers  of  our 
great  clubs  if  they  again  find  their  engaged  players  deserting  them  in 
the  middle  of  a  season  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Twenty-twos.    But,  in  the 
meantime,  much  mischief  will  be  done ;  the  new  hands  will  lose  the 
chance  of  forming  themselves  on  the  style  of  the  old,  and  many  a  day 
will  probably  go  by  before  such  cricket  can  be  seen  again  as  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  might  be  seen  any  Monday  at  Lord's  or  any 
Thursday  at  the  Oval.     The  evil  of  schism  is  bad,  but  I  think  that 
even  worse  remains  behind.     It  must  be  that  the  style  of  play  in  the 
next  generation  will  be  materially  injured  by  the  habits  induced.     To 
play  carefully  against  twenty-two  fielders  cramps  the  hitter ;  to  play 
carelessly  against  the  two  poor  slaves  of  bowlers  who  are  engaged  . 
match  after  match  to  assist,  and  indeed  supplant,  rustic  incompetence, 
must  be  still  more  injurious ;  while  the  effect  on  the  professionals' 
own  bowling  and  fielding,  with  nights  spent  in  the  train,  and  with 
days  passed  in  hammering  against  a  side  positively  annojdng  from 
its  incapacity,  may  very  well  be  conceived.     I  once  saw  a  rural 
authority  in  one  of  these  abominations  hold  his  bat  stiff  and  stark 
for  three  mortal  hours  against  the  best  bowling  England  could  then 
produce.     He  made  four  runs,  or  rather  the  ball  did  for  him,  in 
that  time.    Fancy  a  man  like  Hillyer  having  to  bowl  against  forty- 
four  such  people  every  week  I     No  wonder  that  bowling  is  not  so 
straight,   and  not  so  killing, — ^no  wonder  that  innings  increase  to 
figures  which  our  forefathers  would  discredit. 
This  brings  me  to  aski  Do  people  play  better  than  they  did  ?    I 
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think  an  impartial  looker-on  would  say  that  thoy  hit  loose  bowling 
better,  and  then  he  would  have  nearly  epitomised  the  truth.    Hitting, 
like  playing  the  violin,  as  I  said  in  another  page,  is  a  matter  of  edn- 
cation,  depending  upon  your  tools  and  your  experience.    When  a  man 
had  a  hook  to  bat  with,  he  was  compelled  to  hook  every  ball  to  the 
side  which  nature  points  out.     When  he  got  the  present  bat  to  deal 
with,  and  three  stumps  to  guard,  he  naturally  learnt  to   keep   his 
weapon  straighter,  and  to  hit  in  that  position  also, — ^in  fact,  to  drive ; 
his  offensive  tactics  were  governed  by  his  defensive  necessities.     Indi- 
viduals grow  wiser,  and  so  do  nations ;  and  the  cut,  the  old  leg-hit, 
the  draw,  the  new  form  of  leg-hit,  and  finally  what  they  call,  in 
cricket  phraseology,  the  ''Cambridge  poke,*'  supplemented  the  original 
drive.     As  the  bowling  was  not  so  straight  as  the  old  underhand,  the 
power  of  making  fresh  hits  supervened.     And  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  deny  that  more  balls  are  hit  in  more  different  places  and 
different  methods  than  was  the  case  years  ago.     It  is  natural,  and  it 
is  so,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  &om  past  heroes.    But  whether  the  game 
is  played  throughout  as  scientifically,  whether  bowlers  are  better, — 
-they  are  certainly  not  so  straight.-and  fielders  more  careful,  is  a 
very  different  question,  and  would  receive  a  different  answer.    Cobbett 
and  Lillywhite,  and  in  later  days  Hillyer  and  Wisden,  were  most 
assuredly  better  on  the  wicket  than  the  same  class  of  bowler  is  now ; 
and,  so  far  as  brilliancy  is  concerned,  I  doubt,  if  Nottingham  were 
polled,  whether  they  would  declare  Wootton  to  be  the  equal  of  his 
predecessor,  Eedgate.     The  last-named  man  was,  indeed,  more  like 
the  present  school  of  bowlers  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned  above ; 
but,  in  his  day,  I  should  think  he  was  fully  equal  to  any  now  at 
work.     And  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  had  not  then  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  bowling  which  then  fettered 
his  arm.     It  may  be  that  the  new  school  of  batters  would  have 
played  down  the  above  quartett  as  easily  as  they  do  some  of  the 
straighter  men  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  seems,  to  one  who  has  seen 
both  epochs,  that  the  older  men  found  **  devil'*  lacking  in  one  lot  of 
bowlers  now-a-days,  and  had  the  precision  and  uniformity  which  is 
certainly  not  now  a  characteristic  of  the  other  school.     You  hear 
often  now  of  **  So-and-so's  day.'*     Cobbett  never  had  a  **  day :  '*  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  same. 

Still,  to  recur  to  the  hitting,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  ihat  the 
rising  stars  of  the  present  day  are  more  numerously  brilliant.     And  it 
is  with  pride  that  the  young  men  can  tell  their  "  temporis  acti "  friend  to 
look  at  Buller  and  Lubbock  as  they  are,  at  Mitchell  as  he  was  and 
may  be  again,  and  \o  mark  how  they  get  runs  safely  and  easily  olT 
good  balls,  and  how  all  round  they  hit.     Our  fathers  admired  Pilak.- ' 
and  referred  all  other  batting  to  his  standard :  it  may  be  presv 
tion,   but  I  suspect  our  young  friends  would  be  right  in  i 
that  off  the  same  number  of  balls  either  of  the  two  first-namil 
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got  h&lf  as  many  runs  agniu  as  that  renowned  ancient,  imd  that  witliaut 
L-ausiiig  a  pang  to  the  most  rigid  prooision. 

So  far.  Ibcn.lot  tis  rujotuo  in  progress,  &nd  admit  it  is  not  bI together 
the  badness  of  the  bowling  which  has  improved  the  hitting.  If  repre- 
seutatix'e  men  are  wonted  of  the  two  styles,  one  wonld  give  Pileh  for 
the  ouo,  George  Parr  for  Uio  other ;  and  those  of  the  old  school  whd 
night  hesitate  to  pat  Ecntiield  behind  Eobei-ts  at  billiards  would.  I 
fuucy,  be  ncTcrtheless  ready,  taking  them  apon  all  sorts  of  ground  and 
ngninst  all  sorts  of  bowling,  to  give  the  palm  to  the  younger  mau  in 

Defore  1800  there  may  be  said  to  have  b^en  two  pL-riods  of  cricket ; 
—one  suitodilu\ian, — cricket  in  a  atato  of  uatore,  when  overjiiod}- 
hooked  balls  to  the  one  side  with  a  thing  like  a  packing-needle,  in  wood. 
sud  the  ball  might  or  might  not  ruu  through  the  middle  of  a  Eml  of 
gallows  without  getting  the  man  out.  ^lien  the  wicket-keeper  bad 
to  put  the  bull  with  bia  fingers  into  u  bole,  and  the  balamau  might 
knock  auch  dngors  about  as  much  as  ho  liked.  No  Boxes  or  Lockycrs 
then  I  After  this  came  a  great  Star- and -Qarter  meeting  in  177G,  when. 
hy  adding  a  third  stump,  thoy  made  the  game  something  like  what 
it  is  now.  Jnst  before  the  present  century  began,  the  stumps  were 
Kgain  raised,  and  so  remained  for  many  years,  three  inches  lower,  and 
«no  inch  narrowei',  than  at  present. 

Now  that  the  QentU'ineii  and  Players  have  lost  their  spell,  and  the 
Korth  comes  no  more  to  fight  the  South,  the  two  most  interesting 
matches  of  t)ie  year  are  Oiifuril  against  Cambridge,  and  Eton  against 
Harrow.  We  have  one  Bchooi-watch  loft,  and  volumes  might  be 
written  npou  it,  even  shorn  as  it  is  of  older  glory.  Why  twelve 
tboiisond  people  come  at  ull :  why,  when  they  do  come,  tbei-  all 
shout ;  why,  if  a  ball  is  within  a  yard  of  the  wicket,  ever;  body 
'linwis  "bowled;"  and  why  the  batter,  who  hits  round  in  empty  space, 
VxA  nearly  knocks  his  stamps  and  the  hostile  wicket-keeper  over  in 
One  tell  blow,  is  always  declared,  by  an  elliptical  form  of  expression, 
to  have  "played;'' — those  and  many  other  matters,  such  as  why 
people  who  never  were  at  any  school  at  all  wear  the  supposed 
ilrinning  colour,  are  too  wonderful  to  bo  found  out.  Not  bo  difficult  is 
St  to  sec  why  Harrow  beats  Eton.  They  have  no  river,  it  is  said 
sometimes;  but  that  is,  as  all  who  know  what  a  school  eleven  i^^, 
beside  the  question.  There  are  quite  as  man}'  good  fish  out  of  tliti 
'  as  in  it.  The  real  reason  is  shown  »s  soon  as  the  fii^t  ball  is 
Iwwlod ;  when  the  Eton  boy,  whether  be  bo  at  the  wicket  with  his 
bat,  or  out  in  the  field  with  nothing  but  his  good  right  and  left  hand^ 
to  take  care  of  him,  stares  startled  at  the  bounce  and  hop.  A  dead  flat. 
"  !ad  in  more  senses  than  one, — does  not  prepare  the  young  idea  for 
Lord's,  as  does  the  side-long  hill,  lively  onongh  itself,  at  Harrow.  In 
Uie  palmy  days  when  Eton  had  fine  elevens,  she  wa^  much  better 
than    Harrow,    and    won    accordingly.      But   when    pretty    evenly 
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matched,  it  seems  that  Harrow  wins  here ;  and  as  tho  ground  has 
certainly  not  been  better  since  1850  than  it  was  before,  the  fiooie 
against  Eton  has  told  its  tale.  Many  say  it  is  always  six  to  lour 
against  Eton  at  Lord's ;  and  I  really  believe  it  is. 

The  literature  of  cricket  is  boundless.  It  fills  half  the  sporting 
papers,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  others.  It  may  bo  rather  monotonous, 
and,  unless  it  be  a  very  ready  writer  who  holds  the  pen,  it  is  neces- 
sarily so.  There  was  once,  I  remember,  an  excellent  reporter,  whose 
evident  pride  it  was  to  use  a  different  word  for  every  victory  in  the 
wrestling- rings  of  Cumberland.  \^Tien  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  falls 
were  tried,  it  was  hard  work ;  but  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  Rabelais,  himself,  could  not  have  been  more  fertile  in  varied 
epithets.  Such  powers,  however,  are  given  to  but  few ;  and  our  cricket 
reporters  are  doomed  to  a  bead-roll  of  pretty  cuts  and  magnificent 
drives.  Still  their  reports  are  carefully  studied.  Every  line  has  its 
earnest  and  conscientious  reader;  and  when  the  final  match  of  the  year 
comes,  greedy  minds  give  themselves  up  to  that  most  astoundingly 
recondite  lore,  the  "Averages."  Marv^ellous  is  the  compiler;  more 
marvellous  the  reader.  There  is  one  class  of  cricketers,  indeed,  who 
live  but  for  this.  They  have  been  most  un wholesomely  stimulated 
by  the  prominence  given,  and  do  and  think  nothing  but  how  to 
increase  their  figure.  They  will  go  down  to  obscure  places,  and 
obtrude  themselves  upon  unwilling  colleagues,  whereby  to  do  so ;  and 
they  afford  during  the  season  unmixed  amusement  by  the  pertinaeiiy 
of  their  efforts.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  get  stuck  at  the  end  of  their 
name  some  cabalistic  figure,  like  this,  23 — 89,  an  ingenious  device 
for  avoiding  fractions;  and  to  add  a  number  of  asterisks,  denoting 
"  number  of  times  not  out." 

The  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  lately  thought  fit  to  say,  upon  a  reeent 
occasion,  that  "  athletics  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
calamity."  It  is  from  no  personal  experience  of  his  own,  we  may 
feel  sure,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  an  old  Balliol  man,  he  might 
remetnber  that  tho  most  honoured  names  in  the  cricket-field,  as  well 
as  on  the  river,  sprung  from  the  college  which  has  long  stood  fixst 
in  literary  power  at  Oxford.  I  venture  to  give  him  one  parting  SiH 
of  advice  to  substitute  for  some  portion  of  the  metaphysical  curricolom 
of  the  university  which  has  placed  him  for  a  time  at  its  head,— a 
mere  modicum  of  cricket.  It  may  teach  his  alumni  one  or  two 
things  they  do  not  apparently  learn  at  present,  and  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
contribute  there,  as  it  does  here,  to  manliness,  self-dominion,  and 
modesty. 
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'<  Faites  V06  jenx,  Messienrs.*'  The  invitation,  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
in  the  dry,  metallic  voice  of  the  croupier,  was  uttered  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  night  in  the  crowded  gambling-room  at  Homburg. 

A  pretty  woman  of  forty,  dressed  in  the  height  and  depth  of  the 
last  Paris  fashion, — ^an  excellent  counterfeit  of  a  Parisian  altogether, 
even  to  her  very  accent,: — ^leant  forward  from  the  second  rank  of 
spectators  in  which  she  stood,  and  threw,  with  her  tightly-gloved 
little-hand,  a  napoleon  on  the  table.  The  number  on  to  which  it 
rolled  was  as  yet  uncovered.  The  next  minute,  however,  a  young 
man  with  long  flaxen  moustaches,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
stretched  an  arm  over  the  heads  of  an  old  Bussian  Countess  and  a 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  demi-monde,  who  were  seated  before 
him,  and  placed  a  napoleon  on  this  same  number.  This  occurred 
three  times :  each  time  the  luck  was  in  favour  of  these  two,  and 
against  nearly  every  other  player  at  the  table.  Had  they  been  pro- 
fessed gamblers  they  would  not  have  insulted  the  goddess  who  smiled 
on  them  by  removing  the  gold  each  time,  and  continuing  to  stake 
their  pitiful  twenty  francs.  But  the  lady  had  never  seen  a  roulette- 
table  before :  it  was  her  first  visit  to  Homburg.  This  evening,  being 
wet,  she  was  induced  to  enter  the  hot,  crowded  rooms,  and,  for  want 
of  something  to  do,  threw  down  her  money, — that  was  all.  The 
first  time  she  won,  she  smiled  and  raked  up  the  gold  pieces  carelessly. 
The  second  time  she  looked  at  the  young  man  opposite,  her  com- 
panion in  good  luck.  The  third  time  she  turned  and  whispered 
something  into  the  ear  of  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  behind  her.  She 
was  unlike  an  English  girl,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  her  clothes, 
unlike  a  French  girl  too ;  with  a  marvellous  complexion,  and  a  strange 
independence  of  manner ;  Hstless,  with  sad  brown  eyes,  and  a  weary 
little  mouth,  that  looked  as  if  it  were  sick  of  waiting  for  an  interest 
in  life  that  would  not  come.  She  scarcely  looked  at  the  table,  or 
heeded  whether  her  companion  lost  or  won.  But  twice,  after  that 
whisper,  she  glanced  between  an  avenue  of  bonnets  and  bald  heads 
at  the  young  gambler  opposite.    And  each  time  her  eyes  met  his. 

An  old  officer,  a  sort  of  military  Friar  Tuck,  with  a  twinkling  eye, 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

**  Potz-iausend  I  lieber  Waldstem !    You  gambling  ?    Why,  what 

oo2 
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would  the  gracious  lady- mother  say  ?     You  are  the  lust  man  I  ever 
expected  to  find  at  the  tahles !  " 

He  laughed  and  coloured.  **  I  have  been  here  a  month  :  my 
*  cure  *  is  over,  and  I  leave  to-morrow.  I  have  never  staked  a  single 
thaler  till  to-night.  Do  you  see  that  lady  opposite  ? — the  one  in  a 
white  bonnet?" 

*'  I  should  think  so ;  and  the  handsome  daughter.  I  have  been 
asking  who  they  were.  Friends  of  yours  ?  Have  a  care,  Waldstein ! 
The  gracious  lady-mother  will  not  hear  of  your  casting  an  eye  on  any 

one  but  Clara,  and  if  she  learns '* 

** Nonsense!  WTiy,  I  don't  even  know  who  the  girl  is!  Never 
saw  her  till  to-night ;  but  I've  scarcely  taken  my  eyes  off  her  since  I 
came  into  the  room.  She  is  positively  divine.  Why  are  none  of  oui* 
German  girls  ever  like  that  ?  What  countrywoman  is  she,  I  wonder  *? 
You  see  the  devil  tempted  me  to  come  to  the  table,  just  by  way  of 
having  an  excuse  for  standing  opposite  her.  I  had  one  napoleon  in 
my  pocket,  and  now, — look  here !  I'll  hand  it  all  over  to  you  if 
you'll  find  out  for  me  who  they  ai'e,  General." 

**  And  how  about  my  poor  Clara  ?  "  said  the  General,  with  a  mock 
sigh,  and  a  real  chuckle.     '^  It  is  too  bad.     What  would  the  gracious 

"     But  here  some  one  came  between  them.     The  General  moved 

on,  and  the  rest  of  his  sentence  was  lost.  The  lady  opposite,  mean- 
time, emboldened  b}-  success,  had  left  her  winnings  on  the  taUe 
several  times  running,  and  still  her  luck  did  not  desert  her.  Wald- 
stein,  with  whom  it  was  now  a  point  of  honour  to  stake  as  much  as 
his  unknown  companion  in  good  fortune,  found  himself,  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes,  with  a  large  pile  of  gold  before  him.  The  demi-monde 
looked  up  with  a  bland  smile,  and  moved  her  chair  a  little  to  make 
room  for  him  and  his  money.  Indeed,  the  attention  of  most  people 
round  the  table  was  directed  to  the  extraordinary  run  of  lack  which, 
with  scarcely  a  check,  had  been  attending  these  two  persons  now  for 
nearly  half-an-hour.  People  began  to  pile  their  money  on  whatever 
numbers  the  lady  backed,  for  she  always  took  the  initiative.  And 
then,  on  a  sudden,  the  goddess  turned  away  her  face,  and  smiled  oa 
them  no  more.  The  lady  bore  her  reverses  lightly  ;  her  embroidered 
portemonnaie  seemed  inexhaustible :  but  when  she  saw  the  yonng 
man  throw  down  his  last  napoleon,  and  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
with  an  air  which  said  plainly,  '*  I  have  no  more,  and  most  e*en  be 
content  now  to  watch  you,"  she  drew  back,  and  the  great  wave  of 
beards  and  linnets  round  the  table  closed  over  her. 

A  servant  with  cloaks  stood  at  the  garden-entrance  of  the  Ear-Saalf,-  / 

**  It's  quite  an  adventure,"  laughed  the  elder  lady,  as  they  watt||^. 
home.     *'  Such  pei^sistence  on  the  young  man's  part !     I  wonde^ 
he  is?" 

''  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  play  again,  mamma.    I  don't  like  il 
those  people  staring  at  one.    I  felt  ashamed  to  see  that  mai 
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patting  down  his  money  just  wherever  yon  did,  and  looking  at  yoa 
with  a  smile  whenever  you  won.  It  was  very  impertinent,  I  think. 
I  hate  this  place.  I  wish  we  were  going  away.  Why  do  you  stay 
here  ?  "' 

**  Because never  mind  why,  my  precious  child.     We  are  only 

jnst  come,  and  having  taken  our  apartment  for  a  month,  here  we 
must  stay." 

They  entered  one  of  the  large,  white,  green-verandahed  houses  on 
the  Untere  Promenade.  And  they  did  not  observe  a  figure  which 
had  followed  them  at  a  cautious  distance,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  which  now  stopped  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree.  A  few 
minutes  later  Rudolph  von  Waldstein  was  examining  the  strangers* 
list  in  the  reading-room  : — 

Bei  Herm  Strauss.     Untere  Promenade. 

Frau  Fiirstin  Galitzin  m.  Gesellschafterin  u.  Gefolge,  a.  Russland. 

Herr  Fuchs  u.  Gattin,  a.  Berlin. 

Herr  Graf  von  Furstenberg  m.  Gemahlin  u.  Fam,  a.  Siegen. 

Zwei  Fraiilein  Le  Gros,  a.  Briissel. 

Mrs.   Willington,  nebst   Fl.    tochter   u.  Drscht.,    a.   New  York, 

America. 
Herr  General  Poplaws-Culloche,  a.  Schottland. 
Frau  Generalin  Poplaws-Culloche,  Fam.  u.  Beg. 

The  young  man  was  puzzled.  Which  of  these  names  was  most 
likely  to  fit  the  individuals  who  engrossed  his  thoughts  at  this 
moment  ?  Could  it  be  the  Russian  princess  and  her  companion  ? 
The  two  Misses  Le  Gros  from  Brussels  ?  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
that  Scotch  general  with  a  wonderful  name, — which  he  owed  to  the 
compositor  ?  They  were  not  Germans,  he  felt  very  sure ;  so  that  ho 
put  Fuchs  and  Furstenberg  aside.  Of  the  other  lodgers  there 
remained  the  lady  and  her  daughter  from  New  York.  Which  of  all 
these  was  it  ?  General  von  Hanecke,  who  had  been  looking  through 
all  the  rooms  for  the  young  man,  entered  opportunely. 

**  Good  ;  here  you  are.  And  now,  where  is  your  pile  of  napoleons  ? 
The  ladies  lodge  *  bei  Strauss  * *' 

**  I  know  it." 

"  They  are  mother  and  daughter.  They  arrived  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  Paris.     Their  name  is " 

**  Willington,  aus  New  York,  America,"  struck  in  Waldstein, 
promptly.     **  Just  so.     You  see  I  have  been  beforehand  with  you." 

''AH  guess-work,"  said  the  General,  shaking  his  head  con- 
temptuously, and  pointing  to  the  Fremden-List.  "  At  all  events,  you 
have  not  effected  an  introduction,  and  I  am  promised  one  on  the 
Promenade  to-morrow  morning.  What  is  more,  I  could  present  yon, 
only  I  feel  it  would  be  treachery  to  that  niece  of  mine, — the  good 
Clara,  whom  you  are  to  marry." 
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"  Don't  talk  likd  that,  General,  even  in  joke.  You  know  veryiwfl 
what  I  told  my  mother.     I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Fraiktein 

Clara,  but In  short,  I  suppose  I'm  not  a  marrying  man.     As  to 

this,  3'ou  are  quite  safe,  as  I  leave  Homburg  to-morrow." 

"  The  gracious  lady-mother  calls  you  back  ?  My  dear  young  friend, 
it  is  time  you  loosened  the  apron-strings  a  little.'' 

**  Loosened  the  apron-strings  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?     You  know 
I  do  just  as  I  please.     I  hate  this  sort  of  life  for  long.     I  like  nothing* 
but  the  countrj*^ ;  and  so,  fortunately,  does  my  mother." 

**  You  may  say  that, — hasn't  left  the  Schloss  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  suppose,  eh  ?  Well,  you  will  end  by  marrying  Clara, — see 
if  you  don't.  A  good  girl,— pity  she's  so  plain, — with  a  good  dowry. 
She's  the  very  thing  for  you ;  and  the  gracious " 

**  I  tell  you  I'm  not  going  to  marry  at  all.  But  about  this  intro- 
duction. I  should  just  like  to  speak  to  the  girl,  if  you  really  will 
introduce  me.     I  needn't  go  till  the  afternoon 'train." 

Of  course  he  didn't  go ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Margaret  Willingtou 
and  he  became  acquainted.  Instead  of  going  that  day,  he  stayed  on 
some  weeks, — as  long  as  IMrs.  Willington  did, — at  Homburg ;  and 
Margaret  now  saw  the  place  in  quite  different  colours.  When  the 
end  of  the  month  drew  near,  she  was  nothing  loth  to  linger  on  by  the 
week,  as  her  mother  decided  on  doing.  For  Mrs.  Willington  felt 
more  than  hopeful  now;  she  felt  very  certain  that  her  primary  object  in 
coming  to  Homburg, — in  coming  to  Europe  at  all,  indeed, — was  near 
its  accomplishment.  She  had  spared  no  pains  in  learning  all  that 
was  to  be  learnt  about  Rudoph  von  Waldstein,  and  all  her  informa- 
tion had  been  satisfactory.  Counts  were  as  thick  as  blackberries ; 
but  this  one  was  of  very  old  family,  possessing  large  estates  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,— a  fine  chateau,  a  princely 
fortune.  He  was  young,  good-looking,  had  been  most  strictly 
brought  up  by  the  mother  whose  only  son  he  was,  and  was  a 
model  of  every  virtue  under  the  sun.  The  combination  might 
have  seemed  an  impossible  one  to  a  cynic  ;  but  Mrs.  Willing- 
ton was  not  cynical.  It  is  possible  she  would  have  submitted  to 
have  a  few  of  the  virtues  docked  off,  provided  the  more  substantial 
advantages  which  the  young  Graf  possessed,  had  remained.  Hank. 
wealth,  fashion ;  these  were  the  gods  ]VIrs.  AVillington  adored.  She 
had  a  tolerable  fortune,  but  she  had  been  recklessly  extravagant  ever 
since  her  arrival,  the  preceding  autumn,  in  Europe.  A  season  in 
Paris  had  procured  for  her  and  her  daughter  many  social  triumphs : 
invitations  from  royalty,  the  homage  paid  to  Miss  Wi}lingtcMi*ii- 
beauty  from  a  crowd  of  foreigners ;  princes  and  dukes,  no!  Mk^,, 
speak  of  lesser  fiy.  But  of  solid,  practical  gain,  there  wos"? 
It  was  very  essential  to  Mrs.  Willington's  purse  and  puxpOM 
her  daughter  should  marr*, — marry,  that  is  to  say,  acoop 
her  ^icws ;  and  Llargaret  had  not  had  a  single  "  good "  ^ 
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-She  had,  indeed,  refosed  an  old  French  hanker,  whom  her  mother 
Jiad  given  her  the  option  of  marrying  or  not,  as  she  &lt  inclined ; 
hat  this  was  before  Mrs.  Willington  had  seen  mnch  of  great  Parisian 
society :  her  ideas  expanded  after  that,  and  she  felt  that  the  banker 
was  not  to  be  regretted.  No ;  a  title,  and  an  old  title, — not 
a  Brummagem  one, — this  was  now  essential  to  her  happiness. 
And,  like  a  ripe  peach  from  the  wall,  without  a  single  flaw  to 
disqualify  him  for  the  honour  of  being  devoured,  so  to  speak, 
lo !  Rudolph  von  Waldstein  dropped  into  her  ready  grasp. 

I  feel  that  the  description  of  such  a  mother,  such  antecedents,  does 
not  prepare  one  to  sympathise  much  with  the  daughter ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  attachment  between  mother  and  daughter  was  very 
strong.  Mrs.  Willington's  influence  over  Margaret  was  unbounded. 
Had  the  latter  been  a  less  blindly-devoted  and  obedient  daughter,  she 
would  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  woman.  Her  tender  heart, 
her  warm,  clinging,  pliable  nature  were  very  diflbrent  from  her 
mother*s;  but  a  number  of  the  same  foolish  ideas,  whose  wide- 
spread branches,  so  to  speak,  overshadowed,  the  mother's  mind,  had 
naturally  shed  their  seed  and  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  the  daughter 
too.  The  belief  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  the  main  end  of  life 
had  been  rcligiouBly  instilled  into  her,  and  vanity  had  been  so  sedu- 
lously ministered  to,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  these  should 
produce  some  fruits.  That  life  of  ''unrest,  which  men  miscall 
delight,"  afforded  her  little  pleasure ;  yet  she  could  hardly  conceive 
of  any  other.  Margaret  had  a  capacity  for  loving  strongly,  and  her 
mother  was  as  yet  the  only  thing  she  had  had  to  love.  If  she  now  fell 
into  wise  hands,  and  were  removed  from  that  mother's  influence,  it 
was  not  too  late  for  the  evils  of  her  early  training  to  be  counteracted. 
But  like  a  delicate  creeper,  clasped  with  the  growth  of  years  around 
a  trellis,  if  she  was  now  to  be  transplanted,  and  ever  to  grow  firmly 
against  another  wall,  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  un'svind  her 
tendrils  from  their  original  support. 

Six  weeks  after  Waldstein* s  introduction  to  Margaret,  this  is  what 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  : — 

....**  You  wonder  at  my  long  silence,  best  of  mothers  ?  You 
reproach  me  tacitly  with  my  short  letters,  I  know.  I  have  taken 
up  my  pen  daily  to  write  to  you ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  write 
upon  indiflerent  matters,  and  it  was  impossible  to  me  to  enter  fully 
upon  the  one  subject  which  has  been  occupying  all  my  thoughts.  I 
can  do  so  now,  however,  for  my  mind  is  definitively  at  rest.  I  have 
taken  the  most  important  step  man  can  take  in  life ;  and  as  I  am 
confident  that  this  step  is  for  my  own  happiness,  I  hope  very 
earnestly  that  it  may  meet  with  your  approval.  I  am  well  aware 
that  you  would  have  wished  to  see  and  to  sanction  the  choice  of  any 
one  whom  I  entertained  the  thought  of  making  my  wife ;  bat  as  this 
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was  impossible,  and  as  I  felt  very  certain  of  your  cordial  approbation, 
when  you  see  and  know  my  darling  Margaret,  I  thought  it  better  to 
spare  you  any  anxiety  on  the  subject  until  my  fate  was  happily 
fixed.  I  am,  indeed,  a  lucky  man  to  have  secured  a  pearl  of -so  great 
price,  my  mother.  She  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  angelic  of  creatures ; 
and,  believe  me,  her  beauty  is  the  least  of  her  attractions.  She  is 
American,  and  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Willington,  has  only  been  in 
Europe  a  few  months.  Mr.  Willington  was  a  gentleman  in  business 
in  New  York,  I  understand,  and  left  his  widow  a  competence.  My 
Margaret  has  no  fortune  ;  and  if  that  be  a  drawback  in  your  eyes, 
my  dear  mother,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  one  you  will  be  able  to  find. 
For  myself,  I  consider  my  fortune  enough  for  all  my  wants,  and  I 
have  never  desired  that  my  wife  should  have  money.  A  far  more 
essential  particular  is,  that  she  is  a  Protestant, — that  faith  in  which 
you  have  brought  me  up,  and  which  you  hold  so  dear. 

"  Mrs.  Willington  leaves  this  for  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
I  shall  then  come  home  for  a  shoi*t  time,  to  see  you  and  talk  matters 
over,  and  make  some  necessary  preparations  for  my  Margaret's 
reception.  The  marriage  will,  I  hope,  take  place  in  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber. I  am  afraid  it  will  be  in  vain  to  try  and  persuade  you  to  leave 
home  to  attend  it;  but  we  shall  at  once  come  to  you  after  th« 
marriage,  and  settle  down  at  Waldstein  for  the  winter. 

**  Let  me  be  assured  at  once,  my  dear  and  honoured  mother,  as  to 
your  sentiments  on  the  point  wherein  all  my  happiness  is  vitally  con- 
cerned. Believe  me,  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  Margaret's  life,  as  it 
has  ever  been  of  mine,  to  study  your  wishes  in  all  things ;  and  her 
earnest  desire  is  that  you  should  continue  to  exercise  that  authority 
in  the  household  for  which  your  virtues  and  your  experience  so 
eminently  befit  you. 

'*  Dearest  mother,  I  embrace  you  with  dutiful  and  loving  vene- 
ration. 

"Rudolph  von  Waldstein." 

The  weakness  of  the  man  was,  I  think,  very  apparent  in  the  above 
letter, — the  weakness  that  shrinks  from  discussion  or  remonstrance 
beforehand,  and  takes  refuge  in  a  bold  assertion  of  independence, 
when  a  decision  is  beyond  recall.  His  word  was  now  pledged  ;  his 
rigidly- faithful,  Calvinistic  mother,  however  displeased  she  might  be,, 
would  never  ask  him  to  go  back  from  it.  She  would  have  worked, 
and  might  have  worked  successfully,  to  prevent  his  committing  this 
deed ;  but,  once  done,  the  honour  of  a  Waldstein, — ^nay,  more  than 
this,  the  truth  and  loyalty  of  a  God-fearing  man, — ^were  at  stake.  She 
would  fold  her  hands  in  grim  silence,  and  pray  inwardly  for  her  soKk 
and  this  Moabitish  woman  who  had  enthralled  him ;  she  wooU'v 
no  complaint,  he  well  knew.  Her  reply  was  charaeterislk 
^ntained  in  these  few  words :«— 
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**  Marriage  is  a  solemn  thing,  not  lightly  to  be  entered  npon.    I 
trust  thou  art  not  so  entering  npon  it,  my  son.      May  the  Lord 
prosper  this,  and  whatever  else  thy  hands  find  to   do  f     Without 
his  Messing,  what  is  the  beanty  of  the  flesh? — the  lost  of  the 
eyes?     The    excellent   Clara  von   EEanecke,   whom  I  desired  for 
thee,  is  not  comely ;   but  she  is  a  godly  yonng  woman,  and  her 
dowry  would  have  been  serviceable  to  thee.     So  that  thy  wife  be 
spiritually  minded,  however,  it  is  but  of  small  account  that  she  be 
poor  in  this  world^s  goods.     Yet  will  I  not  conceal  that,  for  the  sake 
of  that  vast  marsh  which  needs  reclaiming,  it  would  be  well  if  she 
had  brought  thee  something,  as  Clara  would  have  done.     But  the 
Lord  has  so  willed  it ;  and  is  not  His  word  more  than  com  and  oil  ? 
Therefore  I  say  nought  ....  Since  it  is  thy  desire  that  I  should 
pass  the  brief  remainder  of  my  days  under  thy  roof,  here  will  I 
remain.     I  have  never  been  on  a  railroad ;  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Paris  were  an  impossibility.     But  I  will  wrestle  with  the  Lord  in 
prayer  for  thee,  and  prepare  the  green  chamber,  which  has  not  been 
used  since  thy  father*s  death.     It  is  more  commodious  than  the  one 
thou  hast  hitherto  slept  in.     The  curtains,  though  faded,  are  ser- 
viceable yet  ....  I  would  that  thy  Margaret's  father  had  not  been 
in  trade.     One  chief  reason  why  thy  father  and  I  were  so  suitably 
and  happily  mated  was  that  each  of  our  families  could  trace  a  clear 
descent  for  four  hundred  years.     Yet  are  we  not  all  dust  alike  in  the 
Lord's  eyes  ?     Therefore  I  say  nought. 

**  My  son,  I  press  thee  to  my  bosom. 

**  Elizabeth  von  Waldstein  (nee  de  Germat). 

**  Post  scriptum. — Pastor  Goldfuss  has  been  with  me.  He  sends 
thee  his  blessing.  He  fears  the  Americans  are  but  a  lax  people  in 
spiritual  things.  The  Lord  hath  seen  fit  to  prosper  the  farm ;  our 
cheeses  have  fetched  rare  prices  in  the  markets  this  month.  Also  of 
the  vineyard  the  prospects  are  good." 

It  could  hardly  be  called  a  cordial  letter, — not  so  much  as  a  kind 
message  to  Margaret ;  but  it  was  all  that  Rudolph  could  hope  for, 
and  he  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  he  got  it.  The  worst,  at 
least,  was  over.  He  did  not  read  the  old  Grtifin's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Willington ;  but  he  told  her  and  Margaret  that  his  mother  was  ready 
to  open  her  arms  to  his  bride,  and  was  already  preparing  a  room  for 
her  reception. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Willington  left  Homburg  for  Paris,  to 
prepare  the  corbeille  de  manage,  which  now  occupied  all  her 
thoughts;  and  the  happy  lover  parted  from  her  and  her  daughter 
at  Strasburg,  whence  his  road  lay  across  the  Black  Forest  to  a  certain 
solitary  district,  where  the  castle  of  Waldstein  dominaties  the  country 
round. 
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**  I  HAVE  had  the  green  hangings  tamed,  and  the  chamber  is  fit  for  a 
princess,"  said  Madame  Mere, — ^thos  her  son  styled  her  sometiines, — 
severely. 

**  But,  mother "  said  the  young  Graf  with  some  hesitation, 

**  Margaret  will  require  another  room, — a  sitting-room,  you  see.  All 
women  in  the  present  day  have  a  boudoir,  and " 

"  Is  not  the  saloon  good  enough  for  her,  pray  ?  It  has  been  good 
enough  for  me  these  jBvc -and- thirty  years.  She  will  always  find  me 
there,  when  I  am  not  at  my  devotions.  What  can  she  want  of  a 
private  sitting-room  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see — to  begin  with,  there — there  will  be  her  mother 

Yes,"  he  continued  more  rapidly,  but  taking  care  not  to  look  the 
Grafin  in  the  face, — "  yes,  Mrs.  Willington  is  coming,  you  know, — 
for  a  timO;  at  least, — and  I  wish  every  attention  to  be  paid  to  her 
comfort.  I — I  desire — I  think  it  best  that  she  should  have  the 
tapestried  room  that  looks  south,  and  then  the  one  between  it  and 
ours  Margaret  can  have  as  a  boudoir,  when  she  and  her  mother  want 
to  be  together." 

This  was  doing  the  thing  firmly,  and  he  gave  himself  great  credit 
for  his  pluck.  The  Grafin  Waldstein  folded  her  hands  meekly ;  had 
her  son  boxed  her  on  the  ear  she  could  not  have  looked  more  long- 
suffering,  more  mildly-reproachful. 

**  So,  then — Madame  Willington — is  coming — to  live  here  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  say  to  live, — ^not  exactly  to  live,  mother.  I  don't  know 
how  long  sheUl  stay.  But,  of  course,  being  alone  iu  the  world,  it  is 
natural  Margaret  should  wish  her  mother  to  be  with  her  a  good  deal, 
— just  at  first,  at  all  events." 

The  Griifin  said  no  more,  for  she  was  not  a  lady  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  waste  her  words,  and  she  saw  that  this  thing  was  to  be.  It 
was  a  great  aggravation  to  her  ti*iaL»,  the  prospect  of  this  intrusion 
of  the  stranger- woman's  mother,  who  would  of  course  try  and  dispute 
the  Grafin's  authority  over  her  daughter.  She  had  hated  the  thought 
of  this  marriage  from  the  first,  but  at  least  she  had  looked  to  have  a 
chance  of  moulding  her  young  daughter-in-law  according  to  her  own 
pattern.  And,  lo  !  already  a  formidable  obstacle  arose.  She  said  no 
more,  but  heaved  a  sigh,  which  was  almost  a  groan  in  its  intensity. 
Then  she  drew  out  her  spectacles,  and  opened  a  volume  of  **  Medita- 
tions "  at  the  place  indicated  by  a  marker,  and  appeared  to  forget 
her  son's  presence,  and  all  other  mundane  matters,  in  the  book 
before  her. 

The  Grafin  von  Waldstein  was  of  a  very  old  German  Swiss  iajafl* 
nurtured  in  the  severest  school  of  Calvinism,  which  is  not  the  re 
of  those  parts.    She  was  looked  upon  witib  great  reverenei^ 
right*minded  persons,  being  an  admirable  woman,  whether 
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or  theologically  regarded,  who  had  done  her  doty  stricUy, — ^very 
strictly, — to  her  son,  her  servants,  the  pastor  she  had  brought  here, 
and  the  poor  of  her  persuasion, — ^they  were  but  few, — ever  sinoe 
the  late  Grafs  death,  eighteen  years  ago.     She  was  autocratic  and 
narrow-minded, — as  who  would  not  be  whose  ideas  were  circumscribed 
to  one  small  circle,  where  his  power  was  absolute  ?    She  regarded  her 
Zwinglian  and  Moravian  neighbours  with  righteous  intolerance.    The 
absence  of  the  demonstratively  religious  life,  of  all  fervid  dogmatism, 
of  that  slang  in  familiar  intercourse  which  has  been  styled  <*  le  patois 
de  Canaan,''  were  so  many  offences  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  M^re. 
She  would  have  better  suffered  their  differences  had  they  been  more 
objective,  for  one  may  do  battle  to  any  hard,  definite  body  of  religious 
opinions,  and  belabour  ihem  soundly ;  but  the  tendency  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion, to  set  aside  all  outward  signs  of  devotion,  to  use  Faith  solely 
as  a  spring  of  life  and  strength  in  the  performance  of  duty, — ^this  was 
miserable,  unsatisfactory  work.   The  Grafin  had  very  little  intercourse 
with  her  neighbours  in  consequence.     Her  habits  had  become  German 
in  the  course  of  all  those  years,  but  her  faith  was  the  faith  of  her 
youth,  unmitigated — ^nay,  harder  and  firmer  than  ever.     She  was  not 
an  unkind  or  a  stupid  old  woman ;  she  possessed  considerable  clear- 
ness of  perception,  as  may  have  been  already  gathered,  and  that 
mysterious  power  of  ^<  management"  against  which  most  men  struggle 
vainly.    She  did,  and  liked  doing,  a  vast  number  of  charitable  things ; 
but  it  was  in  her  own  way,  with  a  pious  tyranny,  which  was  some- 
times galling  to  the  recipients  of  her  bounty.     She  was  white-haired, 
and  rather  infirm  now ;  but  had  none  of  those  inefiable  charms  of 
voice  and  expression  which  make  old  age  sometimes  the  rival  of  child- 
hood in  attractiveness.     She  was  generally  dressed  in  a  coarse  black 
stuff,  with  a  thick  white  cap,  not  very  much  imlike  a  night-cap, — if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so, — tied  under  her  chin ;  a  book  under  her 
arm,  and  a  large  heavy  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  her  side.     Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  because  she  was  a  Griifin  she  was  not  a  most 
vigilant  housewife,  devoting  what  time  she  had  to  spare  from  the 
study  of  eternal  punishments  in  store  for  the  unrcgenerate,  to  the 
mending  of  linen,  the  auditing  of  farm-accounts,  the  preserving  of 
fruits,  and  the  careful  entiy  of  market  returns.     The  little  town  of 
Waldstadt,  over  against  the  Schloss,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, — which 
was  one  great  vineyard, — had  its  weekly  market,  and  so  had  two  other 
towns  a  few 'miles  distant,  one  of  these  beiag  on  Swiss  territory;  so 
for  the  products  of  the  Waldstein  estate  there  was  always  a  plentiful 
demand. 

It  had  beena  great  disappointment  to  Madame  Mere, — as  may  have 
been  already  gathered, — that  her  sonr  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
his  life,  had  stubbornly  resisted  her  in  the  matter  of  that  marriage 
upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart.  The  Franlein  von  Hanecke  was 
one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  to  the  Queen  of  Wiirtemburg.    She  was 
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an  orphan,  and  possessed  a  pretty  little  fortune.  She  was  of  cnrioasly 
old  descent,  and  her  rigid  education  in  the  Calvinistic  faith  pointed 
her  out  in  a  special  manner  as  a  fitting  person  to  be  the  danghter-in- 
law  of  the  Grafin  Waldstein,  if  not  the  wife  of  that  lady's  only  son. 
Unfortunately,  the  "  hochwohlgebome  Fraulein  "  was  not  personally 
attractive  in  the  young  Grafs  eyes.  He  told  his  mother  he  was 
willing  to  do  anything  she  wished,  even  to  the  selling  of  half  his 
estate, — the  value  of  which,  by- the -bye,  had  been  greatly  over-esti- 
mated by  Mrs.  Willington, — and  devoting  it  to  pious  and  charitable 
objects  ;  but  this  thing  he  could  not  do.  Ho  knew  all  Clara's  good 
qualities,  and  ho  recognised  all  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  which 
the  General,  her  uncle,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  his  niece  was  quite 
ready  to  contract.  The  young  lady  had  made  up  her  mind  it  would 
be  a  suitable  marriage.  She  liked  Eudolph  ;  she  esteemed  him.  She 
was  one  of  those  sensible,  amiable  women,  who  can  take  a  dispas- 
sionate, bird's-eye  view  of  such  matters ;  and  who,  in  the  event  of 
what  is  called  a  '*  disappointment,"  have  far  too  well-regulated  minds 
to  become  ill  or  give  up  the  world.  It  was  well  for  her  that  it  was 
RO.  It  was  now  two  years  since  this  scheme  had  first  been  bruited 
by  Madame  Mere,  and  as  nothing  had  come  of  it,  Clara  von  Hanecke 
still  continued  ''hofdame"  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  went  cheerfully 
through  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  petty  court  life.  Nevertheless, 
the  Grafin  had  not  yet  abandoned  her  hopes  when  the  news  of  her 
son's  engagement  shivered  them  to  the  dust. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  Schloss  Waldstein.  The  country  aboat 
it  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  would  be  accounted  pretty,  I  think,  by  a 
stranger,  unless  perhaps  he  comes  to  it  from  the  Swiss  side.  If  so, 
he  has  done  with  rocky  peak  and  snowy  fastness,  with  roaring  ava- 
lanches and  mighty  river-falls,  before  he  gets  here ;  and  must  attune 
himself  to  a  lower  key.  Soft  undulating  hills,  clad  sometimes  with 
the  vine,  sometimes  with  thick  pine- woods ;  valleys  where  flocks  and 
herds  feed  in  rich  pastures  to  the  continuous  tinkling  of  little  bells  ; 
quaint,  timbered  churches,  ^vith  many-beamed  cottages  about  them, — 
no  longer  the  Swiss  toys  that  are  so  suggestive  of  the  Opera  Com- 
mique;  here  and  there  a  ruined  tower;  here  and  there  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  that  looks,  \vith  all  its  lateral  supports  thrust  wide 
into  the  stream,  like  a  monster  stretching  his  many  legs  very  fan 
apart ; — this,  and  the  sudden  inestimable  relief  from  all  tourists,  is 
what  he  will  find  who  wanders  up  to  the  little -known  region  I  write 
of.  It  has  nothing  remarkable  to  attract  the  traveller,  and  near  at 
hand  is  scenery  with  a  world-wide  repute ;  no  wonder,  then, 
those  who  turn  their  steps  this  way  are  few  indeed.  A  ^'  dulton 
district,  in  the  estimation  of  mundanely-disposed  persons,  it  ^ 
be  hard  to  find. 

And  to  this  district  Mrs.  Willington,  with  the  vaguest 
eountry  life  in  general  and  of  a  Swiss  or  German  chateau  in 
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was  now  coiiiiij(i.  I  believe  she  Und  lisions  of  a  foiitiunous  round  of 
guests ;  a  sort  of  Dccamerou  ;  a  tlu'oug  of  finely-drcsBed  folk  wau- 
deriug  nbout  stately  gardens,  wilb  tlie  nddition  of  mucli  fiddling  and 
feasting ;  aud  I  know  she  ordered  a  grout  variety  of  clothee,  which, 
when  added  to  Margaret's  trousseau,  she  was  quite  unable  at  Uie> 
monieut  to  pay  fuv. 

"  I've  spent  an  awful  quantity  of  mODey."  she  said  to  her  daughter 
just  before  the  marriage ;  "  and  if  it  wa»a't  t^at  I'm  going  to  live  ut 
Rudolph's  expeiisc  for  some  months  to  come,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do.  Dear,  delightful  Paris  is  such  a  seductive  place  !  There's 
no  other  place  worth  living  in, — only  one  ought  to  be  made  of  money. 
What  a  bracelet  that  was  we  saw  lit  the  Hue  de  la  Fitlx  I  I  told 
Badolph  it  was  the  verj-  thing  for  you.  Do  yoa  think  he  means  to 
give  it  you,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Ko,  manima ;  he  told  me  be  couldn't  afford  it ;  but  that  if  I  had 
really  set  my  heart  on  it,  he  would  get  It,— ^ven  if  it  pat  him  to 
inconvenience.     Of  course.  I  told  him  not." 

"  That  was  weak,  my  pet.  1  should  have  had  it.  It  could  make 
no  real  diffureuce  to  him,  you  know.  The  old  lady  hoards  money,  I 
am  told,  in  the  moat  frightful  way.  Of  course,  we  must  iatroduoe  a 
change  into  all  that.  Rudolph  la  very  dear,  and  nice,  but  he  wants 
his  ideas  being  a  little  enlarged." 

"  I  suppose  he  does,"  said  Margaret,  dolefully.  "  He  made  sucli 
R  fuss  about  my  going  to  the  Bois  on  tjutiday.  He  thought  I  ought 
to  go  to  the  Oratoire  again,  1  believe,  Aud.  mamma,  I  am  so  fond 
of  him,  that  I  don't  think,  really,  I  should  care  how  often  I  went,  if 
it  was  to  please  him.  Only,  as  you  say,  I  suppose  it  is  better  that 
his  ideas  should  be  enlarged.  But  what  a  noble,  generous,  devoted 
nature  his  Is  1      1  never  saw  anyone  half  as  lovable.      Hkw  lucky  I 

"  Yes,  dear,  very.  Murriuge  is  sui^h  a  lottery.  Now  wc  must  be  ofi 
to  Uonsieur  Worth's,  or  yonr  things  won't  he  ready  for  noit  week." 

Early  In  November  they  were  mnrried,  with  a  pomp  which  Wald- 
stein  would  willingly  have  avoided,  hut  which  nothing  would  induce 
bis  mother-in-law  to  forego.  And  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
coDtrarj'  to  all  English  conventionalities,  the  young  Oonnt  and 
Countess  set  ofl'  for  their  homo,  accompanied  by  Mi's.  Willington. 

The  day  they  reached  Schloss  Wnldsteln  had  been  one  of  constant 
rain,  aud  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  they  arrived  long  after 
dark;  though  the  laurel  arch,  with  "  Wilkommeu "  in  gilt  letters 
thereon,  was  consequently  invisible  to  thoee  for  whoso  honour  and 
benefit  it  was  meant,  aud  the  peasants  who  had  consti-uoted  it  were 
much  disappointed  in  i:onseqnence.  But  the  Uttle  town  looked  ines- 
presuhiy  dreary,  with  rain  pouring  out  of  the  water-pipes  in  alt 
directioni!,  and  nnitiug  in  one  black  torrent  over  the  stofp.  tU-paved 
street;   and  the  brown,  bare  vineyoida  bejond,  seen  tbcoogh  thu 
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soaking  November  gloom,  were  hardly  more  reassuring.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  Margaret,  who  was  nnfortanately  impressionable  in  sndi 
things,  was  concerned, — ^not  to  speak  of  her  mother, — ^it  was  as  well 
that  Waldstadt  and  the  surrounding  country  were  not  revealed  nnder 
their  least  favourable  aspect,  but  that  the  veil  of  darkness  covered 
them.  The  peasants  and  town's  folk  might  do  what  they  liked,  of 
course,  but  Madame  Mere  was  not  going  to  erect  triumphal  arches, 
dispense  good  cheer,  or  otherwise  expend  in  wasteful  folly  to  do 
honour  to  her  son's  marriage  the  money  that  could  more  profitably 
be  employed  in  pious  and  charitable  works.  So  the  courtyard  of  tiie 
Schloss  was  as  dark  as  pitch, — dark  and  wet ;  and  Madame  Mere  sat 
in  the  old  yellow  drawing-room,  where,  after  some  demur,  she  lit  a 
couple  of  candles,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  lamp  with  its  green 
shade.  That  was  the  only  outward  and  visible  sign  of  welcome  that 
awaited  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

Margaret  had  been  lying  asleep  on  her  husband's  arm  for  the  last 
half-hour.  She  only  woke  as  the  steps  of  the  carriage  were  lot  down, 
and  came  in  a  little  nervous,  but  her  beautiful  face  all  a-glow  with 
pleasure,  and  threw  herself  into  Madame  Mere's  arms.  The  latter 
kissed  her  very  kindly,  and  improved  the  occasion  with  a  murmured 
prayer  and  exhortation ;  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Willington,  who 
was  warming  her  hands  at  the  stove,  and  examining  with  amazement 
the  cap,  the  garments,  the  general  aspect  of  Rudolph's  mother. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Willington,  liebe  Mutter,"  said  Waldstein. 

**  You  are  welcome  to  our  home,  madame,"  said  the  old  lady,  and 
held  out  a  homely,  unringed  hand.  Mrs.  Willington  put  the  tips  of 
her  Jouvin's  glove,  with  its  four  buttons  and  the  cascade  of  lockets 
falling  over  it,  into  the  homy  receptacle  the  Grafin  profibred,  and 
smiled  a  galvanised  smile.  Then  the  latter,  in  her  turn,  passed  ber 
eyes  with  curious  scrutiny  over  this  new-comer,  and  sighed. 

They  were  shown  to  their  bed-rooms,  while  supper  was  being 
prepared. 

**  Good  heavens  !  no  fire  in  one's  room  such  a  night  as  this  I "  cried 
Mrs.  Willington.  Then  she  looked  for  a  bell ;  but  there  was  none, — 
none  throughout  the  Schloss,  as  she  soon  learnt.  Her  remarkably 
penetrating  voice  soon  brought  some  one  to  her  assistance,  however, 
— her  maid  was  superintending  the  right  allotment  of  sundry  huge 
trunks  to  the  several  rooms, — and  then  Madame  Mere  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  Willington  demanded  fire.  Margaret  did  not  demand  it, 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  shivering  in  her  room ;  but,  tben, 
she  had  a  Eudolph,  and  her  mother  had  not;  and  this  Eudoiph^. 
without  screaming  for  servants,  and  without  a  word  from  bis  urilh^. 
went  and  lit  the  stove  himself. 

"  It  is  a  wretched  room,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Willington,  loddxi^ 
**  What  a  bed  1    It's  like  a  ehest  of  drawers  1    AM  sneh  a  i 
stand  1   And  as  to  the  toilet-glass, — good  heavens  i  balf 
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silver  k  gone.  No  carpet,  too, — ^agh !  How  I  hafo  ilioae  horrid 
stoTes !  And  I  don't  see  any  place  to  hang  np  my  gowns ;  and, — 
Oeoile,  go  and  ask  for  some  candles.  I  can't  dnss  witii  that  one 
horrid  light, — ^it's  really  too  bad  1  '* 

Then  Madame  Mere  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Willington  demanded 
candles, — ^wax  candles ;  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  unlocked 
the  store-closet,  and  took  out  a  pair  with  her  own  hands. 

There  was  plenty  of  food  for  supper,  and,  of  its  kind  it  was  not 
bad ;  but  to  appetites  accustomed  to  a  French  cuisine,  heavy  German 
dishes  are  a  trial ;  and  Mrs.  Willington,  especially,  did  not  bear  the' 
trial  well.  Margaret  ate  what  was  brought  to  her,  and  tried  to  think 
it  nice ;  for  Eudolph,  she  knew,  would  be  vexed  if  she  aj^ared  to 
think  otherwise ;  but  she  felt  as  though  she  were  ahnost  guilty  of  a 
disloyalty  to  her  mother  all  the  time,  who  was  entering  a  silent,  but 
expressive  pantomimic  protest  against  one  dish  after  another.  Madtjne 
Mere  made  as  though  she  saw  it  not ;  but  she  did  see  it.  No  movement 
or  look  of  either  mother  or  daughter  escaped  her.  She  had  begun 
the  meal  with  a  thanksgiving,  and  by  invoking  a  blessing,  at  con- 
siderable length,  upon  what  they  were  about  to  eat ;  if  Mrs.  Wil- 
lington was  impious  enough  to  disregard  this,  she,  Madame  M^re, 
was  doubly  bound  to  show  that  the  invocation  had  been  answered, 
and  she  accordingly  partook  of  almost  everything  at  the  table.  She 
spoke  but  little.  Eudolph  talked,  and  exerted  himself  to  make  con- 
versation general;  but  it  was  a  hopeless  work, — like  a  game  of 
battledore  in  which  every  player  but  one  lets  the  shuttlecock  fall  to 
the  ground.  Margaret  did,  indeed,  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  second 
him,  and  laughed  whenever  she  saw  an  opportunity;  but  she  felt 
very  tired,  and  rather  awe-stricken  with  Madame  Mere's  long  prayers, 
and  was  secretly  longing  to  be  in  her  own  room  with  Rudolph,  where 
she  would  be  at  her  ease.  But  this  was  not  to  be, — not  unless  she 
fainted  outright, — for  a  good  hour  yet.  No  trifling  excuse  would 
have  availed  to  spare  her  the  long  evening  psalms,  with  two  chapters 
from  the  Bible,  and  an  exhortation,  which  followed  the  removal  of 
supper.  Mrs.  Willington  might  ya^vn  as  audibly  as  she  chose ;  she 
might  look  at  her  watch,  and  even  go  the  length  of  taking  off  her 
bracelets.  Madame  Mere  was  inexorable  as  Fate.  She  would  not 
have  spared  them  a  denunciation, — ^not  skipped  a  single  sentence  of  the 
wrathfol  homily,  if  their  lives  had  depended  on  it. 

The  next  morning  the  two  ladies  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,' 
and  thereby  missed  the  morning  edition  of  what  had  caused  them* 
such  protracted  suffering  the  night  before.  Eudolph  appeared,  of 
course,  and  he  brought  his  wife's  excuses.  She  was  tired,  and  not 
yet  accustomed  to  such  early  hours.  Madame  Mere  shook  her  head, 
and  murmured  a  supplication  that  the  benighted  young  woman  might 
be  brought  to  see  the  culpability  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence.  Then 
Eudolph  took  up  his  wife's  breakfast  to  her  with  his  own  hands. 
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<<  I  have  seen  poor  mamma,"  said  Margaret  plaintively,  ''  and  she 
is  very  unhappy  at  having  no  garde -robe.  She  says  all  her  beantifol 
gowns  cannot  possibly  remain  packed  np  always.  Mine,  too,  will 
be  quite  spoilt,  I'm  afraid.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Do  see  aboai  it, 
dear." 

He  remembered  two  fine  roomy  old  oak  cupboards.  It  was  true  that 
some  shelves  had  been  put  into  them,  and  they  had  been  devoted  to 
apples ;  but  these  might  be  taken  out,  and  it  would  be  better  than 
nothing  in  the  present  exigency.  Only,  what  would  his  mother  say  ? 
Perhaps  it  were  wise  to  have  the  thing  done,  if  possible,  without  her 
knowing  it  ?  It  was  not  to  be.  She  came,  and  caught  him  with  an 
old  ser\*ant  baling  out  the  apples  on  the  floor. 

**  What  dost  thou  with  the  apples,  Rudolph  ?  " 

He  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  but  stammered  a  little  when  he 
came  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  cupboards  were  wanted.  The 
vain  adornments  of  women !  If  there  was  one  subject  upon  which 
his  mother  could  be  more  severe  than  any  other  it  was  this.  Did  he 
not  know  how  she  would  quote  Saint  Paul,  and  visit  the  Corinthians 
upon  his  unhappy  wife  ?  However,  he  had  to  get  it  out,  and  he  did 
so  with  some  attempt  at  pleasantry.     The  old  lady  stood  aghast. 

"  And,  pray,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  apples  ?  "  she  said  at  last. 

**  Eat  them,  liebe  Mutter;  there  is  nothing  else  for  it,"  he  replied, 
with  a  shocking  effort  to  laugh. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  his  well-meant  crusade  to  rescue  these 
sacred  places  of  his  mother's,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  strangers, 
was  not  rewarded  with  the  gratitude  it  deserved.  Mrs.  Willington 
declared  that  her  gowns  smelt  so  abominably  of  apples,  that  they 
made  her  sick  for  weeks  afterwards.  The  subject  made  him  sick,  I 
know ;  what  ^vith  the  old  Griifln,  upon  one  hand,  with  her  Jere- 
miads, and  Mrs.  Willington  with  her  complaints,  on  the  other,  he 
suffered  many  things  because  of  those  apples,  and  used  to  declare, — 
for  he  was  driven  to  small  jests, — that  if  the  famous  tree  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  really  an  apple-tree,  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt 
by,  for  the  knowledge  he  had  of  that  fruit  was  all  of  cnl,  and  none 
of  good. 

To  continue  the  programme  of  this  first  day, — which  will  £^erve  as 
a  sample  of  many  succeeding  weeks, — Eudolph  led  his  wife  out,  as 
soon  as  she  was  dressed,  into  the  quaint  old  garden  overhanging  the 
\dneyard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Schloss.      It  was  a  soberly  fine 
autumn  morning ;  the  splendours  of  the  year,  its  blue  and  gold,  its 
emeralds  and  many-coloured  jewels,  were  departed ;  but  there  was 
the  first  hint  of  silver  frost  in  the  air,  and  the  tender  opal  of  the  flfe|g  'M- 
and  the  soft  lustre  of  pale  smoke  and  sunshine  over  the  little 
Waldstadt  in  the  valley  yonder.    The  garden,  which  was  in  ia 
was  separated  from  the  vineyard  by  a  low  parapet  wall.    TK 
of  this  wall,  which  were  turret-shaped,  held  circular  bendiii 
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of  Bommer  evenings,  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  and  look  over  the  great 
slope  of  vineyard,  and  beyond  the  steep,  winding  road,  and  across  the 
valley  to  the  fir-clad  hills,  so  darkly  green  and  cool.  On  such  a 
morning  as  this,  however,  **  sub  Jove  frigido,**  exercise  was  better  than 
repose,  and  the  young  couple  walked  for  an  hour  upon  this  lowest 
terrace  of  the  garden.  Margaret  felt  very  happy ;  it  was  pleasant  to 
walk  thus,  with  his  strong  arm  around  her,  and  his  handsome  face 
bent  over  hers,  in  this  quaint  garden  under  the  clear  autumn  sky. 
Away  from  her  mother,  she  could  forget  all  minor  troubles ;  with 
Mrs.  Willington  present,  they  stood  between  Margaret  and  con- 
tentment. 

*'  This  is  better  than  the  noise  of  Paris,  after  all,  Herzchen,  is  it 
not  ?  "  he  said. 

"  'Tis  with  you,  Eudolph ;  not  alone." 

*'  It  seems  as  if,  in  great  cities,  in  great  crowds,  two  hearts  can 
never  hear  each  other  beat  in  perfect  unison,  for  the  din  and  turmoil 
round  them." 

It  was  4  little  bit  of  German  sentimentality,  and  Margaret  was  not 
sentimental ;  but  she  liked  it  in  Rudolph's  mouth,  and  could  under- 
stand it  on  this  occasion.     She  looked  up  with  a  lovely  smile. 

'<  Nothing  can  prevent  our  hearing  each  other  here,  can  it  ?  But 
you're  going  to  do  «verj'thing  I  ask,  ain't  you,  Eudolph  ?  Not  for 
me,  dear, — for,  indeed,  I  feel  as  if  I  want  nothing  now  with  you, — 
but  for  poor  mamma,  who  is  making  such  sacrifices  on  my  account  in 
coming. here.    I  couldn't  be  happy,  you  know,  if  she  were  miserable." 

''  I  hope  she  will  not  be  miserable.  Why  should  she  ?  My 
mother,  I  am  sure,  wishes — will  try  to  do  everjrthing  to  make  her 
happy.  Our  manner  of  life  is  very  different  to  what  Mrs.  Willington 
is  used  to.  We  are  very  quiet,  simple  folk  hore,  and  she  will  have 
to  accustom  herself  to  the  absence  of  society ;  but  with  you  and 
me,  Herzchen,  she  oughtn't  to  be  dull,  and  won't  be,  I  hope." 

Margaret  probably  knew  better ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  tried  to 
dismiss  the  subject  from  her  thoughts.  This  was  not  ^fficult  at  the 
moment,  for  she  felt  perfectly  happy  while  alone  with  her  husband. 
But  some  half-hour  later  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Willington. 

**.My  dear  Eudolph,  when  are  you  going  to  begin  refurnishing  the 
chateau  ?  The  state  it  is  in  is  perfectly  disgraceful.  Margaret  cannot 
X^ossibly  receive  her  friends  in  such  a  salon,  with  tarnished  mirrors 
and  threadbare  sofas.  And  as  to  our  bed-rooms,  I  do  hope  you  will 
-write  off  to-day,  and  get  a  tapissicr  from  Strasburg,  or  somewhere, 
to  come  and  make  them  decent.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and 
I  have  decided  on  having  rose  colour  and  white  for  my  room.  IMiat 
do  you  say  for  yours,  my  darling  ?" 

Margaret  murmured  that  perhaps  blue  would  be  pretty.  Eudolph 
walked  along  in  silence,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  his  wife's  hand, 
which  he  held  in  his,  still  resting  on  his  arm. 

VOL.  II.  p  p 
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**  Of  course  you  mean  to  alter  this  garden^"  eoniiimed  ICn.  Wft- 
liogton,  presently.  ^'  This  arrangexneai  is  so  dreadfufly  «id«i 
A  j^din  Anglais  is .  the  thing  here.     Whose  is  that  big  white 
on  the  distant  hill  ?     That  looks  like  a  rioh  neighhour, — and  the  mkj 
one,  I  suppose." 

''It  belongs  to  a  rich  manufacturer,  whose  ttilk  you  fine  ia  fte 
valley  below.  He  is  a  ver}*^  worthy  man,  but  we  don't  aaaooiade.  Tlie 
distinction  of  classes  is  still  kept  up  in  this  country.  It  is  Yerjabaindy 
I  think,  but  so  it  is."  i 

Mrs.  Willington,  whose  husband  had  been  in  the  wholesale  ofQ-doth 
line  in  New  York, — which  did  not  prevent  her  having  ariskMunifkie 
proclivities,  now  that  she  was  allied  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
South  Germany, — was  not  so  opposed  to  class  distinctions. 

*'  Well,  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  I  suppose.  But  ^iiat 
do  you  do  for  neighbours  ?     Have  you  absolutely  no  society  ?" 

''  None,  except  the  village  pastor,  and  one  or  two  old  ladies,  fnends 
of  my  mother's,  who  visit  her  occasionally." 

"Good  heavens!" — Mrs.  Willington  clasped  her  hands,--*-*  *  and 
you  call  this  existence  ?  How  can  you  have  lived  all  these  yeaia  ia. 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  But  you  have  surely  had  friends  staying  vi& 
you?" 

''  Occasionally  a  man  or  two  from  Switzerland.  I  was  at  college 
there,  and  have  cousins  at  Geneva,  moreover.  Sometimes  one  of  tbsm 
comes  for  the  chasse  in  the  winter.  No  one  else,  except  General  rmi 
Hanecke,  who  lives  not  very  far  off,  and  sometimes  rides  over.*' 

"Ah,  my  dear  Budolph !  we  must  alter  all  that  for  yoa.  We  shall 
have  to  import  our  society  from  Paris,  I  see." 

Again  he  was  silent ;  and,  taming  to  her  daughter,  she  went  on, — 

**  The  dear  marquise  and  her  daughter  promised  to  come  to  job, 
you  know  ;  and  so  did  Monsieur  de  BoisjeHn,  and  several  more." 

A  bell  here  rang  opportunely,  summoning  them,  so  Budolph  said* 
to  dinner. 

**  Dinner  at  one !  Good  heavens !  Budolph,  you  don^t  mean  to 
say  that  you  keep  such  barbarous  hours  ?  " 

"  Call  the  meals  by  whatever  name  you  like,  my  dear  Mrs.  W^il- 
lington, — they  ai*e  really  the  same.  This  is  your  luncheon,  and  our 
eight  o'clock  supper  your  dinner.  Moreover,  we  have  the  tea  and 
coffee  of  civilised  life  at  half-past  five.  But  my  mother  is  old-fashionedt 
and  does  not  like  change,  so  we  always  keep  to  the  old  names  and 
hours  of  our  meals." 

*'  Ah!  people  at  that  time  of  life  are  peculiar.  Still, — how  oldis 
she  ?     Wonderfully  active . "  ,,i\ 

**  Yes  ;  I  am  thankful  to  say  she  is,  for  her  years.  She  ia 
eight,  and  has  a  capital  head  for  business  still, — indeed,  she  1 
enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties." 

The  expression  of  Mrs.  Y/illington's  £ace  spoke  volumes,  il 
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«oiild  hftve  seen  it ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  they  all  entered  the 
^di&ing-Toom. 

After  dinner,  a  hi^  and  very  vpiderj-looking  vehicle,  of  the  mail- 
phaeton  tribe,  was  brought  to  tiie  door  by  a  stalwart  groom  "  bearded 
like  the  pard,*'  and  dressed  in  what  was  meant  to  be  the  true  English 
style.  Of  coarse,  Bndolph  wished  to  drive  his  wife  out ;  but  it  was 
a  fine  afternoon,  and  what  was  Mrs.  Willington  to  do  ?  Was  she  to 
be  left  to  a  tete-a-tgte  with  the  Grafin  ?  Rndolph  thought  that  this 
was  not  likely  to  tend  to  the  softtoning  of  either  lady's  sentiments ; 
and  he  wished  to  avoid  it,  if  possiUe.  Bat  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Of  course  Margaret  most  sit  beside  him,  and  the  only  other  place  was 
at  the  bock,  alongside  of  the  bearded  groom.  He  put  it  to  A&s. 
Willington,  and  she  hesitated.  It  was  derogatory,  no  doubt ;  but 
was  not  anything  better  than  being  left  alone  in  that  horrid  dull  old 
house,  with  that  dreadful  puritanical  old  woman  ?  She  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  some  one,  at  all  events ;  and  she  could  address  an  observa- 
tion occasionally  over  the  hood  to  the  young  people  in  front.  She 
elected,  and  wisely,  no  doubt,  to  endure  the  indignity ;  and  though 
they  saw  no  one  in  their  drive  but  a  few  peasants  and  one  commis- 
voyageur,  standing  at  the  inn-door,  as  they  rattled  down  the  little 
street  of  Waldstadt, — Rudolph,  like  most  foreigners,  being  a  perfect 
Jehu  in  the  fury  of  his  driving, — ^yet  **  it  was  a  change,'*  as  she  said, 
'^  and  an3rthing  is  better  than  being  alone."  They  passed  a  Eoman 
Catholic  church,  and  met  a  couple  of  priests, — I  had  forgotten  them, 
— a  little  farther  on ;  when  Rudolph  explained  to  Margaret  that  tho 
district  here  was  not  entirely  Protestant,  and  that  all  religions  were 
tolerated.  She  was  glad  to  hear  this  :  she  began  to  have  a  fear  that 
if  the  Grafin's  will  were  omnipotent  there  would  not  be  such  liberality 
on  this  point. 

In  tho  evening  the  Pasteur  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  tho  young 
Oraf  s  bride.  He  was  a  spare,  mild-eyed  man  of  fifty,  simple-minded, 
ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  and  **  thinking  no  evil"  of  any  one ; 
shambling,  tedious,  voluble.  He  was  bidden  to  stay  supper,  and  sat  next 
to  Mrs.  Willington,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  several  times,  but  in 
vain.  When  ho  asked  some  question  about  the  American  Church,  it  was 
Margaret,  across  the  table,  who  replied.  When  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  tho  elder  lady  had  not  suffered  from  the  journey, — in  the  eyes  of 
the  good  Pasteur,  who  had  not  been  twenty  miles  from  Waldstadt  in 
as  many  years,  Paris  was  at  the  world's  end, — Mrs.  Willington  only 
shook  her  head,  and  yawned ;  it  was  Rudolph  who  came  to  the  rescue, 
-with  some  statistical  account  of  the  French  railroads,  and  the  increased 
traffic  to  Strasburg,  with  a  good  deal  about  **  kilos,'*  which  seemed  to 
interest  both  gentlemen,  and  was  incomprehensible  to  the  ladies. 
The  Pasteur's  own  talk  was  chiefly  small  and  local,  and  directed  prin- 
cipally to  Madame  M^re.  She  knitted  her  grey  worsted  stocking, 
even  at  the  supper  table,  and  discussed  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
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needs  of  those  amongst  the  Waldstadt  poor  who  belonged  to  the  small 
number  of  the  **  elect,"  with  forcible  sense  and  rigorous  justice.  Boi 
to  Mrs.  Willington,  and  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  Margaret, 
too,  all  this  was  inexpressibly  wearisome.  The  evening  ended  with 
a  lengthy  exhortation  from  the  Pasteur,  and  prayers  in  which  blessings 
were  invoked  in  many  long-winded  phrases  upon  the  bridegroom  and 
his  bride.  At  the  time,  Margaret  got  such  a  pain  in  her  knees  that 
she  fervently  wished  the  blessings  shortened :  she  remembered  them, 
years  afterwards,  in  penitence  and  tears. 

"  That  old  woman  will  be  the  death  of  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Willington 
to  her  daughter,  as  she  went  to  bed.  ^^  This  sort  of  thing  never  can 
go  on.  You  must  very  soon  put  a  stop  to  it,  my  darling,  if  you  don't 
wish  to  have  my  death  at  your  door.  I  feel  already  ten  years  older 
than  I  did  when  I  came  here." 


J 


PLATO. 


A  VISION  of  the  bright  and  glonous  past 
Arose  before  me.    £i  the  golden  haze 
That  glorifies  our  dreaming,  one  wide-browed. 
With  regal  eyes  and  calm,  his  forehead  bound 
With  violets,  strode  out  of  the  mists  of  time 
And  filled  my  spirit  with  his  radiant  gaze. 

A  rapture  as  of  an  unearthly  bliss 

Possessed  me,  as  I  saw  his  grave,  deep  eyes 

Shine,  with  unwavering  lustre,  through  the  dusk  ; 

For  well  I  knew  the  godlike  lineaments 

And  stately  shape  of  Athens'  greatest  sage ; 

And  as  I  gazed  upon  his  majesty, 

My  rapture  blossomed  into  burning  words. 

**  0  Aiistocles  I  rightly  named  !  "  *  I  said. 

**  For  surely,  since  the  term  of  thy  brief  life. 

The  grandeiir  of  thy  world-wide  thoughts  has  spread 

Over  the  surface  of  the  teeming  earth. 

And  all  the  pulsing  fiood  of  sympathy. 

That  courses  through  the  veins  of  kindred  men, 

Linking  their  souls  with  an  electric  chain. 

Throbs  to  the  rhythm  of  thy  magic  words. 

For  though  but  to  a  chosen  few  are  known 

Thy  luminous,  clear  glimpses  of  God^s  truth, 

Yet,  as  a  low  and  softly  murmuring  rill 

Of  sweetest  music,  rippling  heedlessly 

Close  to  the  dull  ears  of  care-contred  men, 

Enwinds  itself  unconsciously  about 

The  tense-strung  brain  and  toil-bewildered  mind. 

Chasing  the  grosser  thoughts  and  meaner  cai'es. 

That  erst  did  hold  dominion  there,  until 

The  heaven-sweet  melody  is  left  alone 

To  work  its  own  pure  mission  and  enspell 

The  passionate  pulses  to  a  soothing  calm, 

Pregnant  with  all  good  things, — so,  in  our  time. 

The  influence  of  thy  glorious,  fire-bom  soul, 

Embodied  in  the  wonder  of  thy  words. 

Beaches  the  heart  of  many  a  just  man,  * 

Although  he  wis  it  not,  and  makes  him  muse 

Upon  times  past  and  times  to  come  and  di*eam 

Wise,  noble  thoughts  of  Nature  and  of  God, 

That  ripen. into  generous  action's  fruit, 

Unconscious,  all  the  while,  from  whence  may  come 

The  magic  that  enthralls  him. 

♦  nXarwv. 
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*'  Would  to  God 
That  thou  wert  living  now,  to  lend  thine  aid 
To  swell  the  voices, — few  and  weak,  alas ! — 
Of  those  unflinching,  true  and  generous  souls, 
That  strive  to  win  the  ^^sasping,  blinded  age 
Back  to  the  nobler  aims  and  purer  thoughts  !  " 

His  visage  lightened  with  a  look  of  calm, 

Unsmiling  sweetness  and  his  brow  seemed  orowned 

With  the  majestic  beauty  of  his  soul. 

And  he  to  me  :     **  Fear  not, — ^the  dice  of  GKod 

Are  loaded  ever  on  the  side  of  ill.* 

The  good  falls  always  uppermost.    No  nood 

Is  there  of  me  to  work  the  destinies 

Of  ages  yet  to  come.  '  My  work  is  done ; 

And  work  well  done  can  never  pass  away, 

But  shines  out  through  the  vista  of  the  yeaz«^ 

A  star  of  promise  to  all  constant  men. 

The  gods  ac^ust  the  balance.    E^ry  time 

Has  its  own  nobleness.    Although  it  hide 

Awhile  beneath  the  film  of  current  ills, 

Yet  can  the  dust  of  evil  no  more  crush 

The  germ  of  truth  than  can  o'orlying  heaps 

Of  plough-turned  earth  press  out  the  principle 

Of  life  within  a  single  grain  of  v^eat. 

Take  heart  and  wait, — the  years  bring  on  the  light*. 

That  solves  the  problem.    As  old  proverbs  say, 

Truly  Aurora's  herald,  Hesperus, 

The  star  of  night  and  mom,  brings  everything. 

One  needs  but  patienoo ;  and  the  disc  of  wrong 

Eevolves  in  time  and  shows  its  other  side 

Bright  with  the  pure  gold  of  accomplished  right. 

No  true  work  but  must  bear  the  load  of  yea»,— » 

No  noble  thing  that  must  not  dare  the  tost 

Of  time  and  waiting,  fear  and  darkling  doubt» 

Before  it  shines  out  incontestably 

God's  truth,  as  the  duU  crystal  in  the  mine 

Matures  for  ages  in  the  night  of  time 

Within  the  mystic  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Ere  the  pure  diamond  hardens  into  light. 

But  all  more  precious  is  the  woric  fulfilled, 

Since  two  of  God*s  especial  attributes. 

Patience  and  silence,  usher  in  its  life.'' 


J.  F. 
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THE  SPANISH  GYPSY. 


Or  ftU  "^e  ohanges  whioh  time  has  worked  in  our  social  system,  there 
19  Bone  so  6tri]dng  as  that  whidi  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
hundred  years  in  tiie  position  of  women.  From  the  time  when 
dexterity  in  wielding  the  pen  was  as  remarkable  a  ibat  in  a  feminine 
hand  as  the  nse  of  the  sword  would  be  now,  we  have  reached  the 
day,  when  the  most  striking  originality  a  woman  can  boast  of  is  ihd 
fact  that  she  has  not  yet  published  a  book. 

It  is  an  originality  which  few  preserve  for  long ;  a  fretting  fever 
breddng  into  multitudinous  eruptions  of  ink  is  in  general  possession 
o(f  the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  extending  to  almost  all 
classes,  from  the  daintily  perfumed  duchess  to  the  unwashed  maid-of- 
all-work. 

That  a  vast  mass  of  rubbish  is  the  result  of  this  excessive  activity 
is  loieft  to  be  denied.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  large  number  of 
women,  who  cannot  write  well,  do  wri^  iH ;  that  many  v^ho  would  go 
harmlessly  through  life,  if  they  sought  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary 
round  of  daily  duties,  do  infinite  damage  by  aspiring  to  gifts  not 
intended  for  them,  and  industriously  sow  the  seeds  of  a  pernicious 
literature, — ^pemieious  sometimes  from  sheer  ignorance,  which  propa- 
gates bad  models, — incomplete  in  thought,  incorrect  in  language,  and 
weak  in  invention ;  and  in  other  cases  more  injurious  still,  from  that 
dangerous  pretension  of  weakness  to  strength^  which  seeks  a  refuge 
from  inanity  by  a  forced  and  unholy  alliance  with  license  and 
depravity.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsayed  that  these  distinctive  cha- 
racters mark  the  bulk  of  womanish  novels  which  load  the  counter 
of  the  circulating  library ;  but  if  this  be  true  of  the  larger  propor- 
tion, it  is  also  true  that  there  exists  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  excellent  works  of  fiction  produced  by  women,  and  that  we  may 
add  i;o  these  a  small  sum  marked  by  such  genius  as  no  man  has  yet 
sm^iassed. 

Among  the  French  there  is  at  present  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  novel-writing  women,  and  those  who  are  best  known  are  of  sucli 
doubtiVil  character,  that  a  Frenchman,  intending  to  convey  an 
uBfpleasant  insiiraaition  concerning  a  lady,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
says,  '<  Mais  enfin  elle  a  ecrit  un  roman.*'  On  the  other  hand,  in 
SweAlm  ^and  Denmark  some  cfaanning  works  bear  the  impress  of  a 
leittintfitt  liandy  «nd  fhe  writing  dt  fiction  is  on  the  increase  in  those 
eoMtries  «s  mueh  with  women  as  tnth  men.    Nor  is  it  only  in  fhe 
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gardens  of  literatui'o  that  the  advancing  education  of  women  bears 
fruit.  We  find  it  in  every  domain  of  art.  In  sculpture  the  3'Oiuig 
American  Miss  Hosmer  is  eminent  ;  in  painting  Rosa  Bonheur  k 
paramount  when  she  opens  to  our  view  a  rich  pasturage  ^rith  cattle 
grazing,  or  wild  moors  with  the  mottled  deer  trooping  across  them, 
or  great  horse -fairs  with  sturdy  men  buying  and  selling,  and  bright 
suns  and  deep -blue  skies  shedding  their  radiance  over  all.  Bat  still 
it  remains  a  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  successful  endeavour  is 
smaller  amongst  women  than  men,  and  that  very  few  women  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  a  long-sustained  effort;  so  that  when 
there  appeared  ten  years  ago  a  work  of  fiction  in  three  volumes, 
called  **  Adam  Bede,"  wherein  there  was  no  faltering  chapter,  which 
contained  an  equal  combination  of  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  saga- 
city, and  subtle  observation,  the  world  at  large  attributed  the  pro- 
duction to  a  man.  It  was  thought  by  many  critics  that  a  per- 
formance so  unwavering  in  its  strength  could  not  proceed  from  a 
feminine  hand.  But  those  critics  were  mistaken.  It  was  a  woman 
who  wrote  **  Adam  Bede  ; "  and  the  force  and  delicacy  of  touch,  the 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  humours  and  passions  of 
mankind,  of  all  nature,  of  art  and  of  science,  of  history,  of  times 
present  and  past,  of  all,  in  short,  that  men  most  wish  to  know, — 
these  rare  qualities,  first  recognised  in  **  Adam  Bede,''  were  developed 
to  the  reader  in  fuller  perfection  in  ever}'  succeeding  volume  from  the 
same  author.  In  one  of  these  works,  called  *'  Felix  Holt,*'  fabricated 
poetical  headings  affixed  to  each  chapter  indicated  the  power  of  a 
poet ;  and  studious  readers  dwelt  on  them,  wondering  whether  they 
might  not  one  day  see  an  ample  stream  swell  from  that  hidden  sooiee. 
It  has  risen  now,  not  with  the  fret,  the  brawl,  and  clamour  whidi 
belong  to  shallow  waters,  but  with  the  unbroken  strength  and  divine 
radiance  of  a  deep,  majestic  river.  The  poem  of  the  *'  Spanish 
Gypsy,"  by  George  Eliot,  is  not  of  a  fragmentarj*  pr  spasmodic  cha- 
racter ;  nor  is  it  of  that  slight  melodious  kind  which  pleases  the  ear 
for  awhile  and  then  satiates.  It  is  a  prolonged  grave  harmony  of 
elevated  and  pathetic  strain.  Through  all  its  ringing  changes, — «Bd 
it  has  many, — there  still  prevails  a  tone  of  meditative  sadness. 

The  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast  is  peculiar.     It  is  an  altenia- 
tion  of  narrative  with  dramatic  dialogue.     A  drama  is  explained  hj 
the  presence  of  narrative ;  or   a   narrative   intensified  by    dnunatie 
scenes, — a  difiicult  and  almost  hazardous  form  to  adopt,   one  whid 
evidently  requires  great  skill  in  the  handling,  lest  in  the  passage  fiOB    J 
one  kind  of  composition  to  the  other  the  reader  should  experienfift  IM  j 
abrupt  a  transition,  a  sensation  too  much  akin  to  that  of  a  jolt  or  Jj^Hg 
too  violent  an  inteiTuption  to  the  flow  of  thought  and  emotic 
has  this  danger  been  entirely  escaped.     There  are  timet 
mind,  lulled  by  the  gliding  movement  of  narration,  h 
uneasiness  by  the  sadden  appearance  of  characters  who  i 
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for  IheiiiiL'kt-s  w-iUi  their  noparnto  imiiviilnalitics,  startifil  witb  the 
breaks  hjkI  puiuoe  iucidentnl  to  vniletl  diMlogue,  wilb  entrances  uniil 
esitE,  and  the  hloinish  of  stuge  dirccitnus ;  and  there  are  moments 
abo  when  th<.-  uitori-Ht  of  druniatic  actinn  and  passion  Is  too  much 
suspended  by  the  interference  of  the  storj'-toUor. 

But  this  fnnlt  is  only  rccugnised  occoBionally.  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  niaehiuGrj-  of  the  ]Ktem  is  conducted  with  astonishing  dexterity 
and  siuoothaess  frcmi  thu  first  geographical  deseripUou  of  Spivin 
to  the  last  tragical  parting-scene  on  the  shores  of  Almeria.  Tin.- 
irapressiun  left  by  [he  poem  is  that  of  a  deep  tragedy ;  not  graspini; 
at  the  heart  with  convulsive  thi'oos,  but  sinking  into  ita  dc^plhs  with  ;i 
tvuder,  solemn,  abiding  music. 

Sorrow  is  foreseen  from  the  beginning ;  the  fatal  passion  of  a 
limuan  heart  at  war  with  the  eEtablishcd  order  of  human  institutions 
is  indicated  in  the  opening  dialogue  at  the  Spanisli  hustolry,  when  il 
is  told  that  Duko  Silva,  one  of  thu  most  powerful  of  Spanish  nobles.  U 
about  to  wed  Fedolma,  a  foundling  adopted  in  chlldhaod  by  hlL-i 
mother,  the  Duchess.  The  Duchcsa  is  dead.  The  Duko  is  about  to 
give  the  love,  honour,  nnd  proteutiou  of  a  buxband  to  the  beautiful 
Fivdulmu.  and  for  this  cause  he  will  dcla}-  the  siege  of  lui  important 
Uooriah  fortress  which  ought  to  bo  attacked  at  onue.  The  Duke's 
nucle,  Isidor,  i>i  a  priest  and  an  inipisltor.  Suspecting  Fedalma  to  be 
the  ofTt^pring  of  an  Infidel  race,  he  vehemently  oiiposes  the  projected 
marriage  ;  and,  finding  his  nephew  inaccessible  to  remonstrances,  he 
Tesolves  upon  giving  up  the  maiden  to  the  mercies  of  the  Holj'  Inqui- 
sition ;  while  the  Duke,  on  the  other  baud,  is  determined  upon  hurried 
and  secret  nupliub.  But  a  power  alien  from  both  steps  in  between 
these  two,  and  cairies  Fedalmu  away.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
note  reaches  hor,  announcing  a  visit  from  her  father,  who  is  Zarca. 
the  king  nf  the  g,\'psie~''.  She  has  seen  him  a  chained  prisoner,  the 
head  of  a  band  lakun  fighting  for  the  Moors,  Not  knowing  who  he 
was,  she  was  mo\ed  at  the  sight  of  his  atHicUon  and  his  noble  boai'- 
ing,  and  in  her  gentlDuess  has  sued  the  Duku  fur  the  deli^-erance  of 
the  captives.  Zarca  is  a  man  of  high  purpose  :  he  has  been  educated 
by  skilled  HebrewB  ami  Moors ;  It  Is  his  great  scheme  to  regenerate 
hie  raee ;  to  found  a  monarchy :  to  establiali  it  in  Africa ;  to  reign 
himself,  and  to  be  suueeeded  by  his  daughter.  He  works  upon  her 
wavering  Imagination,  upon  strange  impulses,  dimly  felt  beforu,  fully 
recugiii^ud  now.  Ue  rouses  her  sympathy,  her  admirntiou,  hor  seasQ 
of  sacred  filial  duty,  and  shu  follows  him,  leiimg  her  Inver  with  only 
a  short  note  of  explanation.  Silva  cannot  support  her  obsence, — 
detects  the  suheme  of  the  Inqmsitiim  tu  bom  Uer  uUve. — abhors  his 
lot  among  hur  persecutors, — follows  hor, — awcars  an  oath  of  foalty 
to  the  g>'psy  tribe  and  its  monarch.^ and  finds  himself  finally  with 
the  enemies  of  Spain,  involved  in  the  attack  on  that  citadel  of 
Bedmar,  the  strung  fastness  of  the  Uoor^,  which  it  should  have  beoa 
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bis  special  hononr  to  defend.  At  his  feet  lies  the  corpse  ctf  kis 
dearest  £riond ;  and,  led  out  for  execution,  he  recognises  Isidor,  the 
inquisitor, — a  man  he  thought  he  hated,  hut  still  yet  one  of  his  kindxedr 
and  once  a  chief  prop  of  his  power ;  he  strives  to  arrest  the  execntioB 
in  vain,  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  stahs  the  gypsy  king,  Fedahna's 
father.  Zarca,  with  his  last  hreath,  orders  that  the  Spaniard  shall  go 
away  from  among  them  unhurt.  Fedalma,  true  daughter  to  her 
father  and  true  mother  to  her  trihe,  with  averted  head  suffers  him  to 
go.  They  meet  once  more,  but  only  for  an  eternal  parting ;  and  with 
that  parting  the  poem  concludes. 

It  is  not  our  present  business  to  dwell  upon  the  sublime  sorrow  of  this 
scene ;  for  in  seeking  to  give  some  notion  of  the  unflagging  excellence 
of  the  work,  it  is  fitting  to  observe,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  the 
oi*der  of  the  poet, — that  order  out  of  which  consistent  beauty  grows, 
— and  therefore  we  now  return  to  the  opening  description  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  prelude  to  the  theme. 

In  a  poem  which  never  aflCects  obscurity,  it  seems  an  almost  whim* 
sical  chance  that  the  two  first  lines  are  bard  to  understand :  we 
cannot  satisfy  ourselves  completely  of  the  author's  meaning  in  com- 
paring the  lands  of  Europe  to  ^'  fretted  leaflets  breathing  on  tbe 
deep,** — but  we  pass  on  with  delight  to  the  intelligible  music  of  tiie 
following  passage : — 

**  Droad-bieastcd  Spain,  leaning  with  equal  lore 

(A  calm  earth-goddeis  orowned  with  com  and  Tmea) 

On  the  Mid  Sea  that  mourns  with  memories, 

And  on  the  untravelled  Ocean,  whose  vast  tides 

Pant  dumbly  passionate  with  dreams  of  youth. 

This  river,  shadowed  by  the  battlements 

And  gleaming  silvory  towards  the  noorthem  sky, 

Feeds  the  famed  stream  that  waters  Andalus 

And  loiters,  amorous  of  the  fragrant  air, 

By  C6rdova  and  Seville  to  the  bay 

Fronting  Algarva  and  the  wandering  flood 

Of  Guadiana." 
Wo  pause  on  the  melodious  sweetness  of  these  lines,  their  soft  pathos 
lingers  in  our  recollection ;  they  are  touched  with  that  tone  of  Badness 
which  is  the  essence  of  poetical  imagination,  and  which  is  gradually 
to  swell,  as  the  poem  advances,  into  the  fallest  harmonies  of  passionate 
contrite  sorrow  and  tender  emotion.     The  flow  of  the  narrative  is 
not,  however,  uniformly  smooth ;  occasionally,  there  is  a  movement 
in  the  rhythm  unpleasant  to  tlie  ear,  which  is  probably  introduced 
with  intention  to  ^'elieve  monotony,  but  which  is  hardly  needed  in  a 
work  of  which  the  construction  aflbrds  frequent  breaks  and  ohangea^ 
deviating  not  only  into  dramatic  dialogue,  but  into  tiie  by^patfas  ^. 
song.  *  ^ 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  characters  unfolded  in  this  dtttf 
poem  IS  ihatof  Juan,  the  ttinstrel,  with  his  light  tones  and  ta^M 
who  -     I 
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'' Whistlofl  low  notes,  orfleemBioflinimltlslatB 
As  a  mere  hyphen  'twixi  two  syllables 
Of  any  steadier  man." 

"  In  his  speech  and  look 
A  tench  of  graceful  wildness,  as  of  things 
Not  tiained  or  tamed  for  uses  of  the  world ; 
!Most  like  the  Fauns  that  roamed  in  days  of  old 
About  tho  listening  whispering  woods,  and  shared 
The  subtler  sense  of  sylvan  ears  and  eyes 
XJndulled  by  scheming  thought,  yet  joined  fiie  ront 
Of  men  and  women  on  the  festal  da^ 
And  played  the  syrinx  too,  and  knew  1oto*s  pains, 
Turning  their  anguish  into  melody." 


He  follows  Fedalma  with  the  distant  love  of  a  chivalrous 
(lour,  always  serving,  never  troubling  her ;  risking  all  for  her,  Baorifiemg 
all  to  her,  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  vpon  the 
fulfilment  of  her  wishes. 

It  is  thus  that  he  sings  of  her  in  the  hostelry  where  the  Duke's  k>ve» 
and  the  inquisitor's  objections,  and  the  maiden's  theology  have  bees 
made  tho  subject  of  public  talk,  with  some  anxious  inteimp^om  oC 
caution  and  apprehension  : — 

"  Maiden,  crowned  with  glossy  blackness, 
lithe  as  panther  forest-roaming, 
Long-armed  naiad,  when  she  donees, 
On  a  stream  of  ether  floating — 
Bright,  O  bright  Fedalma ! 

**  Form  all  curves  Hke  softness  drifted, 
Wave-kissed  marble  roundly  dimpling. 
Far-off  miisic  slowly  wing^, 
Gkntly  rising,  gently  sinking — 
Bright,  0  bright  Fedalma! 

^  Pure  as  rain-tear  on  a  rose-leaf, 

Cloud  high-bom  in  noon-day  spotless, 
Sudden  perfect  as  the  dew-bead, 
G^m  of  earth  and  sky-begotten — 
Bright^  O  bright  Fbdalma! 

**  Beauty  has  no  mortal  fatlier, 

Holy  light  her  form  engendered 
Out  of  tremour,  yearning,  gladness, 
Presage  swoet  and  joy  remembered—- 
Child  of  Light,  Fedalma ! 

Song  is  followed  by  dance,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  danoe  Fedalma 
suddenly  appears  unexpected,  wondered  at,  urged  by  the  stnoigB 
impulse  of  her  blood  to  follow  the  habits  of  her  tribe,  and  to  join  m 
the  rhythmic  movement. 

**  Ardently  modest,  sensuously  pure, 
"With  young  delight  that  wonders  at  itself 
^nd  fhrobt  as  innocent  as  opening  fiowtn. 
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Knowing  not  comment — soilless,  beautifuL 
Tho  spirit  in  her  gravely  glowing  face 
With  sweet  community  informs  her  limbs. 
Filling  their  fine  gradation  with  the  breath 
Of  virgin  majesty." 

The  jubilant  movement  is  intenmpted  by  the  march  through  the 
throng  of  the  captive  gypsy  band ;  Fedalma's  attention  is  arrested, 
and  her  compassion  subdues  her  nature.  Afterwards  the  Duke  chides 
her  for  so  unwary  an  exhibition  of  her  charms  to  public  admii*ation, 
being  informed  of  the  proceeding  by  Isidor,  the  priest.  The  scene  of 
remonstrance  and  reconciliation  between  the  lovers  shows  a  depth  of 
tenderness  in  these  two  hearts,  which  can  admit  of  none  but  "  sweet 
division,"  where  discord  dissolves  and  closes  into  a  fuller,  more  con- 
cordant music,  more  complete,  more  perfect,  because  of  its  interruption. 

The  priest^s  soliloquy  which  follows  upon  this  scene,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  passages  in  the  drama,  exhibiting  the  most  subtle 
intricacies  of  the  human  conscience,  its  prevarications  with  itself,  its 
unfair  dealing  with  its  own  honest  suggestions,  its  subversion  of  all 
truth  to  one  faith,  and  of  eternal  justice  to  a  narrow  creed. 
-  The  man  finally  embraces  cruelty  ai>d  treachery,  the  most  revolting 
of  those  crimes  which  have  made  the  histoiy  of  mankind  a  painful 
chronicle ;  but  he  embraces  them,  as  he  persuades  himself,  in  the 
service  of  God.  In  her  dealing  with  this  sacerdotal  iniquity,  George 
Eliot  has  exhibited  that  masculine  quality  of  mind  which  is  able  to  see 
two  sides  to  a  question,  to  conceive  a  variety  of  shiftmg  arguments 
affecting  a  final  resolution,  and  to  beUeve  in  the  singleness  of  purpose 
and  self-abnegation  which  frequently  accompany  a  perverted  righteous- 
ness. Women  are  mostly  one-sided,  and  for  this  reason  their  genius 
is  undramatic :  their  field  of  view  is  not  large  enough  for  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  drama  of  life,  and  their  judgment  is  not  candid 
enough  for  a  perfectly  fair  interpretation  of  perplexed  thought  and 
action.  It  requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  candoui*  and  patience 
to  suppress  your  own  views,  to  keep  self  wholly  in  the  background, 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  conflicting  thoughts,  opinions,  and  passions, 
and  to  refrain  from  passing  sentence.  In  the  spirit  of  justice,  and 
in  the  dignity  of  reticence,  George  Eliot's  genius  is  unlike  that  of  her 
sex  in  general. 

The  same  power  which  George  EHot  puts  forth  in  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  the  inquisitor,  and  the  rough  dialogue  commenting  on 
the  ways  of  men,  in  the  Spanish  hostelry,  is  felt  in  the  sustained  and 
deUcate  beauty  of  the  poet's  melodious  strains.     The  exquisite  muae,* 
and  tender  thought,  and  sweet  imagery  with  which  a  southern  xugll^i  \^- 
is  invested  in  Fedalma's  meditations,  sink  so  deeply  into  the  ' — --^^^'^ 
that  they  associate  themselves  unconsciously  with  every  fine  ha 
of  life ;  link  themselves  with  all  sweetness  in  the  present  and 
with  the  rhythmic  vibrations  of  the  inspired  musician,  witb 
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design  and  delicious  tints  of  the  perfect  painter,  with  the  mnxmnr  of 
pleasant  waters  and  the  stir  of  cooling  breezes* 

'*  So  soft  a  night  was  never  made  for  sleepy 
But  for  the  waking  of  the  finer  senBe 
To  every  murmuring  and  gentle  sound, 
To  subtlest  odours,  pulses,  visitingt 
That  touch  our  frames  with  wings  too  delicate 
To  be  discerned  amid  the  blare  of  day. 

\8hepau8e»  near  the  window  to  gather  some  Jasmins  :  then, 
walks  again. 
Surely  these  flowers  keep  happy  watch — ^their  breath 
Is  their  fond  memory  of  the  loving  light. 
I  often  rue  the  hours  I  lose  in  sleep : 
It  is  a  bliss  too  brief,  only  to  see 
This  glorious  world,  to  hear  the  voice  of  lovo. 
To  feel  the  touch,  the  breath  of  tenderness, 
And  then  to  rest  as  from  a  spectacle. 
I  need  the  curtained  stillness  of  the  night 
To  live  through  all  my  happy  hours  again 
With  more  selection — cull  them  quite  away 
From  blemished  moments.    Then  in  lonelhiets 
The  &ce  that  bent  before  me  in  the  day 
Kises  in  its  own  light,  more  vivid  seems 
Painted  upon  the  dark,  and  ceaseless  glows 
With  sweet  solemnity  of  gazing  love. 
Till  like  the  heavenly  blue  it  seems  to  grow 
Nearer,  more  kindred,  and  more  cherishing, 
Mingling  with  all  my  being." 

In  passages  expressing  tenderness,  whether  dramatic  or  narrative^ 
there  is  nothing  more  musical  than  the  flow  of  George  Eliot's  lines. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  dialogue,  exquisite  in  fancy  and  in  felicity  of  language, 
\vhere  Fedalma  comments  with  pretty  ingenuity  to  her  lover  upon  the 
ilifficulty  she  finds  in  speaking  her  deepest  thoughts  to  him :— » 

"  I  was  right ! 
These  gems  have  life  in  them :  their  colours  speak. 
Say  what  words  iaSl  of.    So  do  many  things — 
The  scent  of  jasmine,  and  the  fountain's  plash, 
The  moving  shadows  on  the  far-off  hills, 
The  slanting  moonlight  and  our  clasping  hands. 
O  Silva,  there's  an  ocean  round  our  words 
That  overflows  and  drowns  them.    Do  you  know 
Sometimes  when  we  sit  rilcnt,  and  the  air 
Breathes  gently  on  us  m)m  the  orange-trees, 
It  seems  that  with  the  whisper  of  a  word 
Our  souls  must  shrink,  get  poorer,  more  apart* 
Is  it  not  true  ? 

Don  Silva. 

Yes,  dearest,  it  is  true. 
Speech  is  but  broken  light  upon  the  depth 
Of  the  unspoken :  even  your  loved  words 
float  in  the  larger  meaning  of  your  voice 
As  something  dimmer." 
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The  emmciatian  in  melodiooB  lines  of  those  objiecis  in 
which  speak  to  full  hearts  with  a  more  perfect  chann  iiuai 
the  jasmine's  scent,  the  fountain's  plash,  the  moving  shadow,  closing 
with  a  suggestion  of  deeper  emotion  in  the  hand*s  touch,  is  a  perfect 
piece  of  art ;  it  is  the  true  poet's  persuasion  t&king  hold  of  the  reader 
with  gentle,  irresistible  advances. 

We  have  dwelt  especially  on  the  most  melodious  passages  because 
they  are  best  represented  in  extracts ;  but  the  power  of  the  poet  is  not 
less  evident  in  the  dramatic  action,  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  gypsy 
camp,  iQ  the  poblic  throngs  of  noisy  thoroughfareB^  in  warlike  prepa- 
ration, in  the  transactiosis  of  busy  life. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  descriptive  passages  of  the  work 
is  the  character  of  Don  Silva : — 

"  Silva  was  both  the  lion  and  the  man ; 
First  hesitatang  shrank,  then  fiercely  sprang. 
Or  having  sprung^  tomod  pallid  at  his^^deed 
And  loosed  the  prize,  paying  his  blood  for  nought. 
A  nature  half  transformed,  with  qualities 
That  oft  bewrayed  each  other,  elements 
Not  blent,  but  struggling,  breeding  strange  effects, 
Passing  the  reckoning  of  his  Mends  or  foes. 
Haughty  and  generous,  grave  and  passionate ; 
With  tidal  moments  of  devoutest  awe. 
Sinking  anon  to  £Eirthest  ebb  of  doubt ; 
DeHberating  ever,  till  the  sting 
Of  a  recurrent  ardour  made  him  rush 
Bight  tgaiuBt  reasons  that  himself  had  drilled 
And  marduilled  painfully.    A  spirit  framed 
Too  proudly  special  for  obedience, 
Too  subtly  i>ondering  for  mastery." 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  in  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of 
Silva  there  is  more  of  the  nineteenth  than  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
in  reply  to  this  suggestion  we  wonld  m-ge  the  recollection  of  the 
historical  fact  that  there  fiov/cd  in  Spain,  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  new  and  full  tide  of  thought,  which  brought  with  it  many 
doubts  at  war  >vith  the  despotism  of  bigotry,  and  many  meditati\  o 
men  who  were  looked  upon  as  dangerous  sceptics  ;  and  even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  character*  beyond  is  consistent  in  itself,  and  we 
must  concede  to  the  poet  the  possibility  of  a  mind  passing  national 
and  chronological  limits ;  for  occasionally  men  do  appear  who 
think  the  thoughts  of  a  future  generation,  and  transcend  their  o^m, 
and  \Yitli  these  men  it  fares  ill.  The  perplexities  which  surround 
them  get  no  solution  in  their  own  time :  they  are  isolated,  they  httVif 
no  kindred  ;  they  might  lead,  but  they  can  find  no  foUowers.  -A^', 

In  pondering  over  a  work  of  beauty,  and  seeking  to  communiei 
sense  of  it  to  others,  it  is  difEcult  to  resist  quotation  ;  yet  fi 
can  give  no  just  idea  of  the  unity  of  excellence^  and  litUe  u 
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vaA  ike  full  hurvwit  left.  W«  ykld  ist  tibe  tatnpfcafap  of  oaa^ivore 
•effart  at  seleotioii;  jbmt  Ihat  sbatt  be  the  last. 

**Wemartwi2k 
Aput  Tmte  tlto  end.    Ouv  maniage  rite 
Is  our  reaolve  thai  we  will  each  be  tme 
To  high  allegiance,  higher  than  our  love. 
Onr  dear  young  love — ^its  breath  was  happine^  t 
But  ft  bad  grown  npon  a  larger  fife 
Which  toiB  itc  roots  asundov.    We  BebeiHed 
The  hirgev  lift  snbdned  ns.    Yelweavtwed; 
For  we  shall  carry  each  the  preBsaze  deep 
Of  the  other's  souL    I  aocm  dnH  leave  the  shore. 
The  win&  to-ni^  wi&'bi9ar  me  fiir  away. 
My  lord,  ftreweff! 

He  did  not  say  'FuewelL' 
But  nttthoK  knew  that  he  was  silent    6he^ 
For  one  long  moment,  moyed  not.    They  knew  nought 
Save  that  they  parted ;  for  their  mntoal  gaze 
As  with  their  soul's  fall  speech  forbade  their  hands 
To  seek  each  other--ihose  ofb-c^asping  hands 
Which  had  a  memory  of  theb  own,  and  went 
Widowed  of  one  dear  touch  for  eveimare." 

A  picimresqiM  deseriptiottof  the  gypsy  tribe's  preparation  for  departure 
rdieves  this  tender  saobessy  and  then  Idle  poaii  eloses.  Fedakaa 
sails  aiTfay  vsith  her  people  to  &r-off,  unknown  lainds,  and  watehes 
Silva*s  bark  bound  for  another  shore. 

"  FedaloiA  stood  and  watched  tilie  little  bark 
Lying  jet-black  upon  moon-whitened  waves. 
Silva  was  standing  too.    He  too  divined 
A  steadfEhst  form  that  held  him  with  its  thought^ 
And  eyes  that  sought  him  vanishing :  he  sa,w 
The  waters  widen  slowly,  till  at  last 
tdtraininghe  gazed  and  knew  not  if  he  gaaed 
On  aught  bat  blackness  ovezhung  by  stars." 

This  final  line,  the  ^'  blackness  overhang  by  ^am,"  presents 
au  image  corresponding  with  the  state  of  mind  indnced  by  the 
poem.  It  is  in  harmony  with  a  history  of  sorrow  and  of  sacrifice, 
with  the  temper  of  suflfering  subdued  by  virtue.  Destiny  was  dark 
for  these  lovers,  but,  like  the  black  vault,  **  it  was  overhung  by  stars ;" 
a  celestial  radiance  glorifies  the  lofty  aim  and  strong  resolution ;  a 
great  self-abnegation  makes  despair  divine. 

So  high  a  strain  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Poetry  of  late  has  stooped  to  stimulate  the  baser  passions ;  to  urge 
the  soul  to  yield  to  desire ;  to  enforce  the  impossibility  of  restraint ; 
to  set  forth  license  as  the  proof  of  humanity,  —  as  if  it  needed 
learning,  eloquence,  and  a  vast  imagination  to  teach  a  man  to 
behave  like  a  brute.  We  have  hitherto  dwelt  only  on  the  artistic 
skill  of  George  Eliot's  work ;  but  the  artistic  is  heightened  by  tho 
moral  beauty  of  the  Work,  and  that  for  tbis  reason  it  is  recurred  to 
witb  renewed  deligbt  again  and  again. 
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Moral  beauty  is  the  highest  truth  which  men  have  discoTered* 
and  truth  aloue  is  permanently  attractive.  The  more  George  EHot'f 
poem  is  read,  the  more  will  be  found  in  it  to  read.  The  thought  is 
packed  close  ;  the  force  is  evenly  diffused ;  it  is  not  displayed  with 
a  sudden  burst  and  a  subsiding;  it  has  the  majesty  of  restraint; 
and  we  do  not  suspect  the  author  at  any  time  of  exhaustion.  This 
is  quite  unlike  the  general  mode  of  feminine  exertion,  and  equally 
unlike  the  mode  at  present  in  vogue  among  men.  It  is  neither  among 
the  male  nor  female  writers  of  the  hour  that  we  should  look  for 
Creorgc  Eliot's  parallel.  Some  men,  replete  with  grace  and  pretti- 
iiess,  have  been  what  we  should  call  effeminate  poets,  from  an 
absence  of  vigour  and  robust  thought.  Such  ai*e  T.  Moore  and 
Talfourd,  Waller  and  Metastasio,  and  in  some  degree  Liamariine; 
but  it  is  not  among  such  that  George  Eliot  is  to  be  classed. 

In  seeking  for  one  of  her  kindred,  we  touch  upon  the  most 
masculine  of  poets :  whenever  she  reminds  us  of  any  other  writer, 
it  is  of  the  author  of  **Artevelde"  and  "St.  Clement*8  Eve." 
She  has  not  his  perfect  mastery  over  all  the  conditions  of  rhythm. 
From  too  great  a  fear  of  monotony,  her  prosody,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  sometimes  faulty ;  sometimes  a  line  is  overweighted  witK 
unaccented  syllables,  at  others  the  caBsura  falls  into  a  strange  posi- 
tion ;  yet  many  of  her  lines  are  singularly  melodious,  and  this  is  tnifr 
most  often  of  those  which  carry  a  redundant  syUable. 

It  is  in  the  force  of  her  thought,  in  its  originality  and  vigorous 
expression,  that  she  recalls  the  author  of  "  Artevelde ;"  frequently 
too,  in  the  direction  which  it  takes.  This  is  the  case  in  the  talk  oi 
the  host  of  the  inn  with  his  customers  in  their  comments  on  theology^ 
and  on  the  ways  of  the  grandees,  and  in  their  tone  of  ironical  homoor 
and  grave  jest.  But  though  we  occasionally  trace  such  a  resemblance, 
in  the  general  tenor  of  the  dramatic  dialogue,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  direct  imitation  in  any  particular  passage,  and  George  Eliot  is  an 
essentially  original  poet. 


^ 

^ 


LORD  PALJIERSTON. 


How  deep  ia  tho  ailenco  which  has  already  slolcn  over  tho  memory 
of  Lord  Falmorston  !  But  yesterday  he  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
lua  name  baa  now  pnsfied  utterly  from  the  circle  of  current  niul 
exciting  topics.     It  was  foreseen  that  this  would  be  the  cuse.     Both 

:  France  and  in  England  tho  remark  was  made  at  tho  time  of  his 
death,  that  the  event  would  date  an  epoch  in  Enghsh  politics,  and 
that  tho  grave  of  Lord  Fnlmerston  closed  upon  au  old  order  of  things. 
s  not  that  we  have  forgotten  him,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to 
eoDnect  hie  personality  with  tho  Bubjeets  which  now  engage  the  att<.'n- 
tion  of  politicians  and  a^tate  the  nation's  mind.  A  period  of  storm 
and  conflict  has  immediately  succeeded  a  period  of  intenae  repose, 
■nd  amid  tho  din  of  the  elements  no  one  recalls  the  slumbroas  murnmr 
of  tho  stream,  or  tho  ncutrnl  tint  of  the  pale  grey  sky.  Tho  spell  by 
irhicb  Lord  Pubnerston  held  all  parties  in  ofiectionate  allegiance 
eonaisted  in  this, — that  he.  and  he  alone,  enabled  politicians,  withont 
Bcrions  upbraiding  either  &om  their  consciences  or  their  constituencies, 
to  take  things  easy.  There  are  peremptory  instincts  in  the  himinii 
breast  which  affirm  thiit  the  ingredients  of  this  spell  were  not  alto- 
jether  noble, — that  the  rest  for  which  our  legislators  were  so  dovontly 
thankful  to  Lord  Palmorston  was  not  heroic ;  but  the  feeling  with 
Tvhich  he  was  regarded  in  the  countrj'  was  much  the  same  as  that 
TPith  which  he  was  regarded  in  the  House ;  and  as  it  has  never  boon 
seriously  disputed  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  arc  a  prac- 
tical and  active-minded  race,  it  can  have  been  only  thronKh  some 
ziotahlo  conjuncture  of  circumstances  or  instructive  pecuharity  of 
character,  that  the  kindly  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  natural 
for  a  halo  and  successful  gentleman  of  eighty,  was  accepted  an 
mprenie  political  wisdom  by  the  English  nation,  and  is  now  looked 
back  upon  by  many  with  a  sigh  of  pensive  and  yearning  reminiscence. 

Lord  Pnlmcraton  was  tho  finest  specimen  of  a  race  fertile  in 
superior  men.  Lightness  and  geniality  of  temperament,  combined 
irith  shrowdueso,  moral  stability,  and  excellent  intellectual  parts. 
Uiade  the  Temples  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  kindred.  QnaliticH 
high  and  fine,  qualities  graceful  and  glancing,  rather  than  tran- 
scendent, characterised  the  race.  They  were  literary,  thongh  they 
produced  no  man  of  supreme  literary  genius ;  they  had  a  rare  tact 
n  dtplomacy,  though  their  most  eminent  man  of  affairs  before  Lord 
falmerston  was  tho  judicious  and  smooth-tongued  Sir  William  Templo, 
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of  the  Triple  Alliance.  They  shone  as  secretaries  and  eonfideniiil 
friends ;  they  were  good  company.  Philip  Sidney  had  a  Sb 
William  Temple  for  secretary.  A  history  of  the  Irish  Civil  War  w 
written  by  a  Sir  John  Temple.  An  instinct  of  moderation  never  kft 
them.  Their  dwelling  was  in  that  safest  region  of  the  social  almo- 
sphere  which  is  well  oat  of  the  valley  mist,  and  yet  too  low  to  dxiT 
the  lightnings.  Clearness,  animation,  alertness,  adroitness,  actiriij, 
good  sense,  good  temper,  good  health,  gifts  and  qaaliiaes  whidi^ 
above  all,  make  men  saccessfol  and  gracefully  prevalent,  were  thein;. 
And  yon  could  not,  in  equally  narrow  compass,  say  anything  so  em- 
prehensively  and  correctly  descriptive  of  Lord  Falmerston  aa  thisr* 
that  he  was  the  firdt  of  the  Temples  with  their  good  ^[oalities  n 
higher  perfection  than  had  been  previously  witnessed,  and  their  aicn 
questionable  characteristics,  their  prudence,  their  cantion,  tiwr 
worldly  wisdom,  elevated  into  a  manly  vigilance  and  self-posaesM 
not  inconsistent  with  intrepidity.  All  the  best  qualities  of  a  sweci 
blooded  and  happy  race  met  in  their  best  form  in  Lord  Pahnerston. 

The  first  traces  we  have  of  him  befit  the  youth  of  a  Teii^. 
Attracted  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  the  splendid  repnta&o 
of  its  professors,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  on  PdUikal 
Economy,  and  so  copious  and  correct  were  the  notes  he  took  ikst 
when,  many  years  subsequently.  Sir  William  Hamilton  prepared  hii 
edition  of  the  lectures  from  the  note-books  of  students,  '^  by  far  iht 
most  valuable  assistance  that  he  derived  in  his  editorial  task  was  fnm 
the  note-book  of  Lord  Falmerston.'*  The  trait  nicely  coxrespoodi 
with  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  Temple  family  on  the  col 
hand,  and  of  Lord  Falmerston  on  the  other.  The  young  lord  lAo 
sits  in  the  class-room  of  a  Scottish  University,  sedate  and  vigiltBty 
jotting  down  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart,  to  be  copied  out  and  oooaad 
over  in  the  evening,  has  formed  an  eminently  practical  idea  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  has  the  faculty  of  taking  pains.  We  do  not  hear  that  Loid 
Falmerston  distinguished  himself  in  the  Speculative  Society.  His 
name  was  on  its  books,  but  he  was  not  frequent  in  his  attendanei^ 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  speakers.  We  are  justified 
in  regarding  the  circumstance  as  not  accidental.  He  was  probablf 
slow  of  speech,  being  in  fact  considered  in  the  House  of  Ck>nunoBS| 
twenty  years  later,  a  hesitating  speaker.  But  he  made  no  eanieift 
effort  to  attain  to  oratorical  fluency,  and  bent  his  energies  to  more  solid 
acquirement.  The  event  proved  that  the  basis  thus  laid  for  a  polilieil 
career  admitted  of  a  stabler  and  loftier  superstructure  than  could  hms 
been  reared  on  a  foundation  of  mere  linguistic  volubility.  The 
Falmerston  lived  to  perform  more  substantial  services  for 
to  write  his  name  more  deeply  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  to 
a  far  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  than  Bn 
Homer,  or  any  other  of  the  orators  who,  about  that  period,  ; 
hall  of  the  Speculative  Society  resound  with  their  eloquem 
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Lord  PalmeretoQ  entered  Parliament  in  1806,  taking  his  BOat  for 
(bo  pocket  borough,  of  Bletciuugley.  He  was  then  twenty-two  yean 
old,  ond  Lo  continued  a  memlcr  of  the  Houeo  of  Commons  almost 
Vrithont  intermisninn  until  he  was  foiirseorc.*  Ho  was  for  some  yean' 
R  listener  and  obRCirei'  onJy,  He  first  spobe  Ja  Fehniiirj'.  1808, 
defending  Ministers  for  sending  an  expedition  to  Copenhagou  to  seize 
the  Danish  fleet.     The  speech  is  brief,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing 

o  mncb  as  the  simplicity  and  breafllh  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  total 
•iNencc  of  rhetorical  brilliancy.  "  England,"  he  said,  "  according  to 
that  law  of  self-preeervation  which  is  a  fnndamenta!  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  is  jnatified  in  socuring,  and  therefore  enforcing,  from 
Penmark  a  nentrality  which  France  would  by  compulsion  have  con- 
verted into  an  active  boetility."  No  refining  or  special  pleading 
;  none  of  the  fiourisb  or  verbosity  of  aspirins  yonth ;  the  right 
thing  said  quietly,  briefly,  clearly,  and  there  an  end. 

He  proved  himself  an  excellent  ofEcial.  He  had  the  Tomplo  knack 
©f  doing  things  quickly  and  graceftilly,  moving  obstacles  pleasantly 
out  of  iis  way.  and  making  his  superiors  and  his  brother  officials  feel 
it  was  easy  to  get  along  with  him.  There  are  men  of  astonieh- 
^ttg  power  and  the  best  intentions  who  have  not  the  gifl  of  working 
teith  others.  Lord  Brongham  was  one  of  these.  It  would  have  been 
Easier  for  bim  to  perform  the  work  of  the  whole  team  than  to  pull  in 
hamese.  He  was  always  doing  something  which  fretted  his  colleagues, 
and  at  last  ho  drove  them  to  despair.  Confessedly  the  first  orator, 
and  the  most  impetaoua  and  crushing  genins,  of  the  Whigs,  be  was 
pronounced  insuflerable  by  his  allies  and  thrown  for  over  out  of 
Cabinet  arrangements.  Forty  years  in  the  political  Coventry  rewarded 
B  eccentric  activity  and  nproariona  zeal.  The  quiet,  handy 
Fahnerston,  after  being  for  a  couple  of  years  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  promoted  to  the  Secretaryship  of  War,  and  adminis- 
tration after  administration  continued  to  value  his  services.  Perceval, 
Uverpool,  Canning.  Goderich.  Wellington,  found  him  the  kind  of  man 
ttiey  wanted.     A  silent  member,  or  nearly  so,  but  recommended  to 

practical  ministers  by  eloquent  efficiency. 

a  time  when  England  wanted  in  all  departments  mon  who 
Bonld  work  ;  and  when,  after  long  bungling  and  many  reverses,  the 

rorld  was  to  lie  convinced  that  the  ancient  working  talent  of  the  niitjon 

Li  not  oitinct.     The  qnestion  of  peace  or  war  was  no  longer  an  iipeu 

guoBtion.     It  might  have  been  had  policy  to  go  to  war  with  the  French 

EUpnblic,  but  no  candid  inquirer  will  refuse  to  admit  that,  in  the 

imcwhat  renntknble  tbat,  inm  the  very  commencement  of  his  par- 
y  cttreitr,  bti  was  in  officv.  A  modest  intelli^oncc,  n  frank  yet  uiub- 
faaaag  demianour,  n  college  repnlation,  not  for  brilliant  bnt  for  uscfal  qualities, 
protiablf  rDtonuaendiid  bim  lo  tbi-  hoLds  at  one  lilLely  to  do  macb  work  and  to 
^VB  Kttlo  troulilr.  At  tho  age  of  twenly-three  he  was  gsietted  as  Jnnioc  lir^ 
)t  Uifl  Admiralty  in  tlie  adnuniKtratioD  of  tho  Duke  of  Poftland. 
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epic  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  dnperor,  ov 
national  independence  was  at  stake.  An  energetic  war  policy  mi 
imposed  upon  all  Cabinets  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  as  ib 
Tory  party  had  made  this  policy  its  own,  it  was  supported  byi 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  people,  and  drew  to  its  ranks  an  om- 
whelming  majority  of  young  and  ardent  spirits.  At  sea  the  BiitiA 
flag  had  been  completely  victorious,  but  Napoleon  had  received  jo 
serious  check  on  land.  The  tide  of  military  success  vtslb  near  Um 
turn  when  Lord  Palmerston  became  Secretary  of  War.  Many  caoses, 
— the  efforts  of  many  able  men,  —  conspired  to  effect  the  chioge 
which  ensued.  It  would  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importanee, 
in  relation  to  the  general  result,  of  Lord  Palmerston's  vigoron 
administration  of  the  War  OfGice ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  of  his  sitiift- 
tibn  that  he  should  feel  himself  in  the  front  of  England's  hattle  dming 
that  stirring  time,  and  shore  the  emotions  which,  between  1809  and 
1815,  thrilled  in  wave  after  wave  of  intense  excitement  along  the  surftee 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  those  years  the  deepest  political  educa- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston  took  place.  He  became  proud  of  En^and. 
He  became  proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman.  He  learned  to  believe 
in  the  tight  little  island  about  which  the  last  generation  loved  to  aing. 
He  learned  to  trust  and  to  extol  the  prowess  of  his  country.  He  came 
to  the  War  Office  when  the  thin  red  lines  of  British  infantry  wen 
beginning  to  score  the  Napoleonic  map  of  Europe.  He  witnessed  the 
trepidation  of  the  London  merchants  when  that  headstrong  yonnf 
soldier,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  thinking,  forsooth,  that  because  he  had 
given  good  account  of  a  parcel  of  blacks  at  Assaye,  he  was  the  man  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  demon  of  the  impossible,  the  invindUe 
Emperor,  whose  sword-flash  from  Austerlitz  had  struck  the  heaven* 
bom  Pitt  into  pallid  death,  dared  to  face  the  imperial  soldiery.  Tear 
after  year  Palmerston  heard  the  trumpets  of  victory  sounded,  untO  the 
crowning  mercy,  as  Cromwell  would  have  said,  of  Waterloo.  At  thai 
date  the  British  soldier  was  in  fact  accepted  as  the  Hercules  of  the 
world.  The  impressions  of  that  period  never  left  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
had  no  idea  of  England  playing  a  second  part,  giving  the  lead  to  Fnoee, 
Bussia,  or  whatever  Power  it  nught  be.  In  the  strength  of  England's 
arm  aU  Englishmen,  including  the  Tories  with  whom  Lord  Pahneralon 
acted,  then  believed  ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  old  Toij 
circle  of  opinions ;  he  believed  in  the  almost  miraculous  virtue  d 
constitutional  freedom  on  the  English  pattern.  English  at  all  poiniai 
he  had  faith  in  England's  ideas.  His  theory  was  that  mind  rules  tiba 
world ;  that  nations  of  high  moral  character,  guided  by  an  intelligMl 
public  opinion  acting  through  the  machinery  of  representative  i 
tions,  exert  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  material  fore^ ' 
that  England,  the  most  enlightened  of  kingdoms,  ought  to 
power  indefinitely  greater  tinan  that  of  her  mere  physical  fore 
thus  the  complete  and  superb  realisation  of  Mr.  Matthf 
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poli^eal  PliilisiiDD.  "There  isin  nalnre," — the  words  are  Lord  PaJmer- 

ston'e, — "no  governing  power  but  mind:  all  else  is  passive  and 
inert.  In  Imman  affairs  this  power  ia  opinion  ;  in  political  affairB  it 
nblic  opinion ;  and  he  who  can  graap  this  power,  with  it  will 
subdue  the  fleshy  arm  of  pbyHical  eti'eQgth,  and  compel  it  to  work  out 
his  purpose.  Look  at  one  of  thoBe  floating  fortreBses  which  bear  to 
the  furthest  regioiiB  of  the  glohe  the  glory  and  the  prowess  of 
England:  see  a  pony  insect  at  the  helm,  commanding  the  winds 
of  heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  enslaving  even  the  laws 
of  nntiu'c,  OS  if,  instead  of  being  ordained  to  hold  tho  uiuverse  to- 
gether, they  bad  only  been  established  for  his  particalar  oi-casion. 
And  yet  the  merest  breath  of  those  winds  which  he  has  yoked  to  his 
Borvice,  the  merest  drop  of  that  fathomless  abyss  which  he  has  made 
uito  his  own  fnntstool,  would,  if  ignorantly  encountered,  be  more 
■than  enongb  for  liis  destrnction :  but  the  powers  of  his  mind  have 
triumphed  over  tho  forces  of  things,  and  the  subjugated  elements 
have  become  his  obedient  vassals."  The  enlightened  Englishman, 
in  Lord  Palmevstnu's  view  of  things,  was  the  helmsman  of  the 
Vessel  of  the  world.  We  now  smile  at  this  faith.  But  the  old  faith 
in  England  was  not  tho  faith  of  fools.  Men  of  brains  held  it,  more 
than  one  or  two.  Macanlay  professed  it,  and  he  was  a  sensible  msn, 
ft  Whig,  the  ornament  of  a  party  whose  genins  consisted  in  supe- 
riority to  the  illusions  of  genins.  Earl  Russell  has  it,  and  certain  of 
the  formulas  in  which  the  constitutional  Earl  has  embodied  it,  after 
lieing  watchwords  for  11  quarter  of  a  century,  are  pronounced  with 
an  ironical  tone  by  the  now  generation.  Lord  Palmerston  had  it 
perhaps  most  of  all,  though  he  made  little  parade  of  it.  It  was  a 
cheerful  faith.  Wo  are  not  mnch  happier  for  having  lost  it.  We 
are  statistical  and  bttBincss-like,  not  cnthtisiustic,  not  in  tho  least 
.inclined  to  boast.  We  send  ont  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  knock 
OV«r  Hieodore,  bring  home  the  prisoners,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
Ko  statesman  could  have  ventured,  in  rcforriog  to  the  expedition,  to 
^k  of  the  majesty  of  England,  and  of  the  glory  of  making  tho  civis 
Sritonnicns  as  inviolable  as  the  civis  Romanus,  which  Lord  I'lilmer- 
•toii  actually  did  in  connection  with  the  oppressions  of  Greek  Otho 
so  recently  aa  1850.  Within  very  recent  times  our  national  mood 
Itas  been  perceptibly  changing, — ;  bettering,  we  shnJl  try  to  hope.  A 
patriotism,  however,  that  is  only  partly  intelligent  may  be  better  than 
aone,  and  no  commonwealth  can  be  in  a  healthful  condition  when  tho 
oitiKcn  takes  no  prido  in  tho  Btate.  Tho  swagger,  tho  fanfiironade, 
the  loquacious  optinusui  of  tie  Begency,  were  tho  bad  side  of  a  good 
thing.     Cosmopolitan  cynicism  is  a  fur  more  barren  affair. 

Hitherto  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  0.  Tory,  and  to  the  lust  day  of 
lis  life  he  continued  to  tbink  and  feel  on  the  questions  which  came 
before  him  in  the  war -time  as  be  did  when  he  fought  Napoleon  in  the 
Viir  Office.     But  bis  mind  was  essentially  of  tho  growing  fclud,  and 
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it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  pause  at  a  particular  point,  to  deeule  that^ 
pinnacle  of  perfection  was  now  attained,  and  to  lay  an  absolute  Teto 
upon  further  change.     With  that  felicity  of  speech  which  was  amoog 
the  more  marked  of  his  characteristics,  he  spoke  once  of  *'  the  privite 
vanity  of  consistency  of  opinion."    The  question,  he  would  have  sod, 
was  not  whether  yon  had  a  right  to  change,  but  whether  yon  ^h»n^ 
honestly  or  dishonestly.  **  Public  men,''  he  daringly  remarked,  ''msy 
change  their  opinions  upon  questions  of  great  public  importance  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  an  honourable,  I  will  say  a  noble  Tefgui 
for  their  country's  good."     Partly  from  the  modesty  of  his  intdE- 
gence,  partly  from  his  comprehensive  sympathy,  he  regarded  with  t 
feeling  akin  to  reverence  the  reigning  sentiment  of  nations.     He 
signalised,  as  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  administration  which  plsMd 
itself  in  opposition  to  parliamentary  reform,  <'  a  belief  that  the  finn 
and  steady  determination  of  a  few  men  in  power  could  bear  down  the 
,  opinion^  of  the  many,  and  stifle  the  feelings  of  mankind.'*  The  minds 
of  some  men,  generally  clever  and  precocious  men,  become,  in  the 
years  of  early  manhood,  and  continue  through  life,  a  carefrdly-aznmged 
cabinet  of  fixed  ideas,  precise  opinions,  particular  facts.     These  nwn 
speak  weU,  act  with  propriety,  but  are  felt  to  want  power.    The  eapital 
account,  so  to  speak,  in  their  mental  establishment  is  closed;  and 
though  they  do  a  regular,  creditable,  comfortable  business,  they  never 
leave  the  beaten   track  of  their   operations, — ^they  never   achiera 
anything    superlative, — ^they   eschew  failure,    but    they    attain    no 
splendid  or  original  success.     There  is  something  feminine  in  this 
order  of  mind ;  it  is  characteristic  of  superior  women  to  believe  in  the 
sacredne^s  of  formulas,  to  love  a  precise,  dignified,  well-mannered, 
well-dressed  virtue.    A  man  thinks  it  right  to  have  a  general  disposi- 
tion in  favour  of  paying  his  bills,  nay,  to  have  an  inflexible  intention 
to  pay  them  when  he  can ;  a  woman  frets  if  an  amount  due  on  Monday 
is  not  paid  until  Thursday.  Of  a  similar  nature,  in  the  political  sphera, 
is  the  character  commonly  assigned  to  the  Whigs.     ^*  Le  Whig,*'  said 
Balzac,  with  wicked  shrewdness,  '*  est  la  femme  de  votre  goavene- 
mont."     The  Whig  was    for  exact  demarcations,  ten-ponnd   lines, 
— ^beyond  that  the   deluge.     Finality  was  his  word.      "Within  faiB 
limits  he  was  the  most  useful  and  practical  of  men ;  lucid,  prompt, 
sagacious,  intrepid ;    beyond  his  limits  he   would  not  venture,  hs 
would  not  look.     A  man  of  principles,  rather  than  of  principle ;  im- 
perfectly imbued  with  that  principle  of  principles,  to  keep  heart  asd 
eye  open,  to  be  growing  and  going.     Ho  *^  walked  by  averaged  pn- 
cepts."     He  did  not  feel  the  supremacy  of  the  present,  or  drawtfc 
inspiration  from  ''  full  vision  of  the  moment's  worth."     '"^'"^^ntf  jWlL 
public  men  at  this  moment  the  strongest  contrast  presented 
characteristically  Whig  intellect  is  presented  by  Mr.  Gladstflf" 
is  of  comparatively  slight  importance  where  ^uch  a  man  stai 
life  is  a  progress ;  and  ho  is  sure  to  leave  behind  him  men  of  1 
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tj'ptf  who.  at  the  outset,  were  far  abend.  Lord  Falinorston  had  not 
Mr.  Glailetone'H  teinperiiment  of  genius,  his  fervonr.  his  impetuosity. 
hia  passion ;  in  originotive  power  ho  woa  deficient  even  when  tried 
by  the  low  atandfttd  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  practical  statesmen ; 
bnt  the  vivacity,  openness,  courage,  and  aj-mpathp  of  his  mind  insured 
lis  being  iu  the  foremost  ranks  of  political  progress,  and  made  it  a 
socessity  for  him  to  ienve  his  party  if  his  party  lagged  behind  the 
most  cultivated  and  energetic  inteliigeuee  of  the  time.  The  war  had 
scarcely  ended  when  differences  began  to  arise  between  him  and  the 
Tories,— differences  which  increased  in  number  and  importance  nntil 
be  found  himself  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 

The  settlement  of  1815  was  never  to  his  mind.  The  European 
struggle  with  Napoleon  he  had  looked  upon  as  ft  struggle  of  nations 
fbr  freedom,  not  as  a  mere  coalition  of  despots  to  pnt  down  one  who 
ioflsted  upon  being  master  of  all.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  embodied  a 
policy  of  reaction  and  repression, — a  policy  hostile  to  the  reasonable 
demands  and  honourable  aspirations  of  peoples.  It  is  indeed  nnjust 
to  launch  into  invective  against  the  Vtennn  plenipotentiaries,  or  to 
Recuse  them  of  deliberate  injustice.  Not  only  did  they  act  in  a  general 
way  for  the  best,  but  the  circmnatances  of  their  position  were  snch 
that  they  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  do  much  better  than 
they  did.  For  twenty  years  the  Continent  had  been  convulsed  with 
wars, — the  rivers  of  Europe  ran  blood, — the  human  family,  in  the 
most  civilised  territories  of  the  world,  was  decimated.  These  cala- 
mities were  directly  traceable  to  the  escesses  of  revolutionists  who 
called  themselves  apostles  of  freedom.  Not  unnaturally,  not  culpably, 
though  most  erroueonaly,  even  intelligent  men  learned  to  think  of 
liberty  as  "  a  Fury  slinging  flame.''  According  to  a  stern  law  of 
Bature,  the  good  was  discredited  by  the  evil  which  mastjuerndcd  in 
its  name.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century, 
whenever  there  M'as  a  movement  of  genuine  life  and  harmonious 
freedom  in  a  nation,  observers  shuddered  and  recoiled  as  if  they 
atready  beheld  the  murderous  ases  of  September,  or  heard  the  crowds 
that  raved  and  sang  around  the  guillotine.  The  statesmen  who 
arranged  the  Tieuna  treaty  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  avert  <i 
^currence  of  the  calamities  which  hod  their  source  in  the  French 
lievolution  than  to  fall  back,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  old  orrani^e* 
menta.  It  was  a  poor  plan.  It  is  easy  ta  improve  upon  it  now. 
Ijoohiug  into  thu  crater  of  a  volcano  which  has  spout  its  force, 
■we  maytrace  the  course  of  the  Inva-flood,  and  discern  with  easy  pre- 
cision that  a  particular  rook,  round  which  the  surges  eddied  harm* 
.  lessly,  would  have  been  a  position  of  safety ;  bnt  when  the  nir  burnt 
like  a  fnniace,  and  day  was  obscnred  with  smoke,  and  the  ground 
Bhook  us  with  earthquake,  the  act  of  cool  and  steady  observation  was 
more  diOSoult.  Lord  Palmerston  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  at  the 
time,  bat  he  saw  the  defects  of  the  settlement,  and  adopted   the 
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more  liberal  foreign  policy  which  was  gradually  propounded  hy 
Canning.  Fifteen  years  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed,  ki 
referred  in  terms  of  lofty  reprobation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Eoropan 
sovereigns  on  the  occasion.  The  words  are  not  only  charaeterisiie 
in  respect  of  style,  but  derive  importance  from  the  light  they  thnm 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  foreign  poliey 
in  what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  his-  career.  His  politieid 
creed  during  the  war-time  was  summed  up  in  hostility  to  Napole<»L 
His  foreign  policy,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  consisted 
in  opposition  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Bussia.  His  policy  in  the 
intervening  stage  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentences  : — <<  When 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  dethroned,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  called 
up  their  people  to  their  aid ;  they  invoked  them  in  the  sacred 
names  of  freedom  and  national  independence ;  the  cry  went  fcnth 
throughout  Europe ;  and  those  whom  subsidies  had  no  power  to  buy, 
and  conscriptions  no  force  to  compel,  roused  by  the  magic  sound  of 
constitutional  rights,  started  spontaneously  into  arms.  The  long- 
suffering  nations  of  Europe  rose  as  one  man,  and  by  an  effort  tre- 
mendous and  wide-spreading,  like  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  they 
hurled  the  conqueror  from  his  throne.  But  promises  made  in  the  days 
of  distress  were  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  the  events  el 
that  period  furnish  an  additional  proof-^ 

<  How  soon 
Height  will  recall  high  thoughtfl,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submiflsion  swore ;  how  ease  recall 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  as  void/ 

The  rulers  of  mankind,  like  the  Persian  fisherman,  had  set  firee  t 
gigantic  spirit  from  its  iron  prison ;  but  when  that  spirit  had  done  their 
bidding,  Uiey  shrunk  back  with  alarm  from  the  vastness  of  that  power 
which  they  themselves  had  set  in  action,  and  modestly  requested  it 
would  go  down  again  into  its  former  dungeon.'* 

Between  a  politician  holding  these  sentiments  and  statesmen  of  the 
Castlereagh  school  there  came  naturally  into  view  an  ever- widening 
incompatibility.     Palmerston  followed  the  lead  of  Canning,  that  biil* 
Jiant  and   high-principled  genius  whose   death  cut  short  a  oareer 
which  might  have  been  more  splendid  than  that  of  any  statesman  of 
the  century.    It  was  the  misfoiiune  of  Canning  that  his  most  ardent 
expressions  of  political  enthusiasm  were  associated  with  causes  about 
which   generous   and   hopeful  minds  were    once   enthusiastic,   but. 
which  have  conspicuously  failed  to  meet  the  eicpectations  of  nittih 
kind.     The  most  fiery  Liberal  has  now  no  difficulty  in  conmiaiidiM|.  JJ 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  or  the  BepiiU|H(y 
of  South  America.     But  Greece  was  once  a  name  to  coiyore  i 
England,  a  name  to  conjure  such  spirits  as  Byron,  who,  t 
poet,  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  men.   Thousands  of  En^ 
commanded  by  half-pay  officers  whom  the   close  of  ths 
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thrown  out  of  employment,  trooped  off  to  fight  for  the  South 
AmencRi)  Republke.  m\A  Iiord  Palmerston  stuted  in  tbe  Hniisc  of 
CotnmoDfi  that  the  English  people  had  embarked  not  Icsa  than 
£150,000,000  in  lonna  and  other  uodortfikings  for  their  advantage. 
This  enthnsinem  wob  Eonnd  while  it  lasted,  and  luity  be  taken  as  the 
pnlse-beatofthe  English  people  in  unison  with  what  was  then  best  luid 
most  promising  in  the  movementa  of  the  world.  The  high  estimate 
formed  of  Canning  by  Lord  Palmerston  is  an  important  testimony  in 
.  favour  of  the  former.  Had  he  been  the  showy  and  superficial  man  he 
is  sometimes  represented  to  have  been,  Palmerston  would  have  seen 
throngb  him.  To  have  inapired  with  an  affection  amounting  to  devotion, 
and  an  esteem  amounting  to  reverence,  oao  whose  faculty  was  entirely 
for  work,  and  who,  in  close  obsen'ation  of  Wellington  and  Peel, 
might  have  learned  to  know  a  man  when  he  saw  him,  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Canning,  nnless  he  had  possessed  something  of 
greatness,  both  intellectual  and  moi'al.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  man," 
eaid  Lord  Palmerston,  when  taxed  with  depnrtinf;  from  the  opinions 
of  Canning  on  the  question  of  Reform,  "  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  took  great  and  enlarged  views  of  hnman  affairs,  that  man  was  Mr. 
Canning :  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who,  as  it  were,  polarised  his 
opinions  by  nniversal  and  all-pervading  principles  of  action,  that  nQm 
"was  ondoubtedly  Mr.  Canning  ;  and  when  our  assailants  on  this  ques- 
tion would  endeavour  to  pin  down  bis  gigantic  mind  by  the  Liliputian 
threads  of  verbal  quotation,  I  repudiate  in  bis  name  the  conclusions 
which  tbey  would  draw ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  if  he  had  been 
standing  here  now,  his  mighty  genius  would  have  embraced  within  its 
comprehensive  grasp  ail  the  various  necessities  npon  which  our  own 
conclusions  have  been  founded,  and  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
Lave  stated  to  the  Honse, — with  powers,  alas  I  how  different  from 
those  of  any  man  within  those  walls, — the  same  opinions  which  I 
venture  to  submit."  He  concluded  by  citing  the  very  noble  saying  of 
Canning,  worthy  of  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  statesmen, 
"  They  who  resist  improvement  because  it  is  innovation  may  find 
themselves  compelled  to  accept  innovation  when  it  has  ceased  to  bo 
improvement." 

If  the  mind  of  Palmerston  was  not  a  cabinet  of  pattern  opinions 
on  what  has  boon  deemed  pecnUorly  the  Whig  model,  still  less  was  it 
imbned  with  Ibo  pccnliar  idealisms  of  the  high  Tory  faith.  That 
Imaginative  and  dreamy  enthosiaFm  which,  for  aristocratic  poels 
of  tender  age,  silvere  with  fine  Inatre,  like  that  shed  by  moon- 
beams on  the  crumbling  walls  and  silent  luslcs  of  some  cathedral 
min.  tho  institutions  ef  the  past,  had  no  power  over  his  thoroughly 
clear  nnd  tboronghly  modern  intellect.  By  whatever  name  they 
might  call  themselves,  tbo  Whigs  of  those  days  eould  not  but 
dmw  him  towards  them  by  tho  spell  of  ft  strong  natural  affinity.  His 
Jicule  prrcq>tion,  hia  penetrating  sense,  his  genius  for  bneineea  and 
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practical  life,  led  him  in  the  direction  of  that  lightly-equipped,  but 
adroit  and  resolute  band,  in  which  Brougham,  Homer,  Sydney  Smitht 
and  Jeffirey  fought,  and  from  which  there  poured  into  the  camp  of  iha 
Eldons  and  Castlerea^s  a  ceaseless  shower  of  arrows,  winged  wilk 
wit  and  pointed  with'  keenest  sense,  which  vexed  them  as  the  shafii 
of  Phoebus  ApoUo  vexed  the  Greeks,  and  gave  their  favourite  wi^Timf 
to  be  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds.  During  their  long  period  of  exclu- 
sion from  office  the  Whigs  had  learned  wisdom.  The  commercial 
principles  of  Adam  Smith,  the  principles  of  toleration  preached  bj 
Locke  and  his  followers,  had  been  grasped  by  their  clear  and  vigorous 
intellects.  They  preached  a  political  gospel  new  in  those  days, — the 
gospel  of  common  sense ;  and  they  possessed  a  grand  element  of 
political  power  in  the  idea  that  the  time  had  come  for  introducing  the 
middle  class  to  a  preponderant  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Palmerston  gradually  saw  that  these  men  were  in  the  right 
The  special  work  to  be  done  when  he  entered  public  life  was  to  wrest 
from  the  hand  of  Napoleon  that  sword  which  he  had  vowed  never  to 
sheathe  except  in  the  heart  of  England.  The  special  work  to  be  done 
when  the  century  had  entered  its  second  quarter  was  to  clear  away 
a  heap  of  legislative  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  and 
to  adopt  into  the  national  system  the  sound  political  views  which, 
in  their  period  of  enforced  leisure,  had  been  acquired  by  the  Whigs. 
On  the  question  of  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  he  definitely  parted 
company  with  his  old  friends,  and  the  debates  which  heralded  the 
Beform  Bill  saw  him  in  opposition.  In  1830  he  took  office  in  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  of  Lord  Grey,  accepting,  for  the  first  time,  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  AfiiEurs. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  approached  fifty  years  of  age,  his  senti- 
ments ceased  to  be  Consen^ative,  and  became  Liberal.  As  Canning 
grew  in  years  and  experience,  the  same  process  took  place.  Li  Peel  a 
transformation  essentially  identical  had  been  proceeding  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
similar  change.  Is  not  this  beginning  with  Toryism  and  ending  with 
Liberalism,  in  the  case  of  so  many  able  and  high-minded  men,  a  sig- 
nificant circumstance  ?  These  wero  the  greatest  of  the  Tories,  the 
men  of  whom  Tories  were  proud.  No  unstable  youngsters  they,  who, 
having  from  family  associations  or  traditions  fallen  into  the  Tory 
ranks,  deserted  the  flag  at  the  dictation  of  ^vilfulness  or  tho  prompt- 
ing of  caprice.  In  every  instance  the  Toryism  declined  as  the  facul* 
tics  strengthened  and  the  experience  matured.  At  the  time  of  lib 
when  imagination  veils  its  fires  and  audacity  is  cooled  down  into.  • 
prudence,  these  commanding  intellects  became  convinced  that 
was  safety,  not  peril, — advantage,  not  loss, — in  going  forward, 
perceived  that  the  foundations  of  national  prosperity  in  Great 
are  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  execution  of  i 
the  superincumbent  edifice.    They  probably  saw  that  the 
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of  the  English  people  is  so  profonndly  conservative  that  the  ehance 
of  their  going  too  fast  is  greatly  less  than  the  chance  of  their 
going  too  slow.  ''  So  hard  is  it/*  said  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  dehate 
on  the  Keform  Bill  introduced  hy  Lord  John  Rnssell  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1881,  <Uo  bring  this  nation  to  consent  to  great  and  important 
changes,  that  some  of  those  measures  which  impartial  posterity  will 
stamp  with  the  mint-mark  of  pnrest  wisdom  and  most  unalloyed 
good,  have  only  been  wrung  from  the  reluctant  consent  of  England 
after  long  and  toilsome  years  of  protracted  discussion."  The  words, 
uttered  by  Lord  Palmerston  after  being  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  House,  have  an  almost  oracular  value.  If  ever  man  knew 
England,  it  was  he.  Universally  recognised  as  the  most  English  of 
Englishmen,  he  was  conscious  of  having  in  his  own  bosom  that  dis- 
like of  change  which  is  with  the  English  a  second  nature.  But  the 
fruit  of  his  consideration  and  of  his  experience  was  a  conviction  that 
this  instinct,  salutary  in  its  place,  and  the  mark  of  a  grave,  majestic 
people,  might  be  too  much  deferred  to,  and  might  lead  to  the  rejection 
or  undue  postponement  of  measures  of  ^*  purest  wisdom  and  un- 
alloyed good."  Seldom  have  words  been  uttered  which  deserve  to 
be  more  deeply  pondered  by  practical  men. 

It  was  as  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain  that  the  fame  of  Lord 
Palmerston  filled  the  world.  Until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
the  nature  of  his  policy  was  generally  misunderstood.  Distracted 
by  the  clamour  of  his  assailants,  the  virulence  of  his  detractors,  the 
furious  outcry  and  disappointment  of  extreme  men  of  all  parties,  the 
body  of  his  countrymen  did  not,  until  very  late,  know  him  suffidiently 
to  trust  him.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  heard  himself  con- 
stantly called  a  firebrand,  and  frequently  a  traitor.  The  despot  and 
the  revolutionist  gnashed  their  teeth  upon  him  from  opposite  sides. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  conduct,  and,  with 
his  career  before  us  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
it.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  transcendent  or  superlative  man.  It  did 
not  lie  in  the  Temple  strain  to  be  so.  He  was  never  raised  above 
himself  by  transports  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  incapable  of  the 
magnificent  audacities  and  the  dazzling  enterprises  which  have  their 
inspiration  in  genius.  He  deplored  the  fall  of  Poland,  but,  comparing 
means  with  ends,  balancing  the  certain  calamities  of  a  European  war 
against  the  barely  possible  resuscitation  of  Poland,  measuring  the 
combined  force  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  against  that  of  France, 
England,  and  the  Poles,  he  decided  that  the  hazard  was  too  great  to 
justify  armed  intervention.  **  It  would  not,"  these  were  his  words, 
"  have  been  judicious  for  the  British  Government  to  have  taken  a 
step  which  must  have  led  to  a  general  war,  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  rescuing  Poland  from  destruction."  Lord  Palmerston  was  no 
crusader.  He  believed  in  political  facts,  he  did  not  count  upon 
political  miracles ;   and  only  by  a  political  miracle  could  an  inde- 
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pendent  Poland  have  been  maintained  by  the  Western  Powers  agftinst 
the  whole  force  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe.     Though  in  this,, 
however,  and  in  similar  cases,  Lord  Palmerston  decided  against  armed 
intervention,  he  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  embittered 
neutrality,  or  abstain  from  remonstrance  because  he  could  not  ^i^^ 
li  expression  of  opinion  could  do  little,  still  that  little  was  worth  the 
trouble  it  cost.     Silent,   sullen   dignity  never  commended  itself  to 
his  mind.     The  opinion  of  England  he  regarded  as  an   element  of 
real  power  in  the    councils  of  the  world,  and  he  was   determined 
that  it  at  least  should  be  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  justice.     "  If 
by  interference,*'  he  once  said,  '*  is  meant  intermeddling,  and  inter- 
meddling in  every  way  and  to  every  extent  short  of  actual  military! 
force,  then  I  must  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  interference 
which  the  laws  of  nations  may  not  in  certain  cases  permit.'*     It  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  this  as  a  policy  of  talk  without  action,  of  bark  without 
bite,  of  playing  the  lion's  part  by  force  of  roaring  without  aid  from 
tooth  or  claw.     In  the  hands  of  a  feeble  or  fussy  minister,  this  would 
be  about  the  net  result  of  the  matter.      Injustice,  sword  in  hand,  is 
not  to  be  lectured  into  propriety.     '*  Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and 
these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 
humour  ? "      True,  all  true ;    and  yet,  if  you  survey  considerajble 
periods,  you  will  find  that  the  decrees  of  intelligent  opinion  through- 
out the   civilised  world    have   not  been  void    of  effect.      Greece, 
Belgium,  Italy,  the  very  mention  of  their  names  renders  further 
proof  upon  the  point  superfluous.     The  spiritual  and  the  material 
powers  are  associated  in  these  times  of  ripe  civilisation  by  ties  of 
affinity  so  subtle  and  untraceable  that  he  must  have  a  keen  vision 
who  will  say  where  their  co-operation  is  impossible.     In  no  case 
can  it  be  wrong  to  let  opinion  have  full  play.     Such  was  the  maxim 
which  commended  itself  to  the  broad  sense  of  Lord  Palmerstpn,  and 
we  may  pronounce  it  a  right  maxim. 

But  it  were  injustice  to  him  to  admit  that  he  shrank  from  war  because 
war  is  dangerous.  A  disposition  to  browbeat  the  weak  and  cower  to 
the  strong  was  not  likely  to  be  either  acquired  or  encouraged  in  the 
War  Office  during  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  Hundred  Days.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  fate  to  deal  much  with  foes  like  King  Otho  and  Man- 
darin Yeh.  '<  Shame !"  cried  impatient  persons  ;  ''  leave  these  little 
fellows  alone.  It  does  not  become  England  to  wave  her  sword  of 
sharpness  over  field-mice."  All  very  fine ;  but  if  the  small  creatures 
are  intolerably  insolent,  intolerably  mischievous  and  malignant,  is  tlieir 
insignificance  to  be  their  protection  ?  In  Lord  Palmerston's  intel^ 
minable  bickering  with  King  Otho,  the  Greek  authorities  were 
versely,  persistently,  insufferably  in  the  wrong.  In  the  face  of  a 
prejudice  against  him,  with  Parliament  and  country  alike  disp 
condemn  his  proceedings.  Lord  Palmerston  stated  his  whole 
from  the  day  when  his  great  speech  on  the  Greek  question  \i 
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opinion  has  been  in  Lis  favour.  If  an  ill-conditioned  boy  breaks 
windows  or  cuts  down  young  frait-ltees,  ts  ho  to  escape  puulslimont 
because  be  is  a  little  one  ?  Lord  Polmerston  told  people  to  let  alone 
vaguft  generalities  and  look  nX  particular  facts,  and  when  they  looked 
they  saw  that  there  were  really  no  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  is 
not  true  that  he  was  afraid  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  formidable 
antagonists.  By  his  prompt  and  decided  action  in  the  Levant,  bo 
thwarted  at  one  blow  the  designs  of  Bussia,  France,  and  Mehomet 
All.  His  contest  with  Nicholas  of  Russia  was  a  duel  of  Titans.  It 
was  not  by  cunning  talk  or  judicious  bluster  that  Lord  Palmerston 
triumphed  in  that  long  war,  of  which  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea 
was  but  tie  closing  scene.  The  victor  did  not  lack  for  courage: 
depend  uprm  that.  Lord  Palinerston's  victory  was  complete  and 
final.  When  Nicholas  died  in  March.  1855,  having  jnat  lived  to  see 
Lord  Falmerstou  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  scheme  of  Bussiau 
nggrandiseraent,  against  which  the  latter  had  struggled  for  thirty 
years,  was  hopelessly  in  ruins.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
aggression,  as  upon  all  subjects,  were  definite  and  clear.  "For  a 
long  period  of  time,"  he  said,  in  explaining  the  object  of  the 
Crimean  war,  "  it  has  been  the  standing  pohcy  of  Russia  to  endea- 
vour to  weaken  and  crnmble  down,  and  ultimately  to  appropriate, 
Turkey  as  her  own  possession.  As  has  been  openly  avowed  of  late, 
this  was  the  policy  of  Peter,  of  Catherine,  of  Alexander,  of  Nicholas ; 
and  it  was  this  settled  policy  of  Russia  which,  breaking  out  on  a 
particular  occasion  in  a  manner  which  rendered  farther  passiveness 
impossible,   drove  this  country  into  n  war  for  jnst    and    necessarj' 

results The   purpose    of  the   war  is   the    protection   and 

defence  of  Turkey,  not  simply  on  account  of  any  s)'mpathy  which 
we  may  feel  for  Turkey  as  an  independent  State,  but  because  the 
balance  of  power  in  Enrope, — an  expression  which  involves  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  civiUsed  world,— is  concomed  in  preventing 
the  colossal  power  of  Rnssia  from  extending  o^cr  those  wide  and 
important  territories."  The  soundness  of  these  views  has  been  called 
in  question,  and  that  by  men  of  name  and  authority.  Bnt  Lord 
Pahnerston  was  not  the  victim  of  a  heated  imagination,  influenced 
by  vagne  alarm ;  and  no  statesman  has  lived  in  Europe  for  a  hundred 
years  better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point.  Of  sym- 
pathy with  "  infidel  Turks,"  in  contradistinction  to  Christian  Greeks, 
he  was  as  guiltless  as  any  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  strenuoualy 
and  snccesefully  endeavoured  to  secure  for  Greece  an  advantageous 
frontier.line  in  settling  with  Turkey.  But  the  fact  was  patent  t'l 
him  that,  if  Turkey  disappeared,  Greece  could  offer  no  serlons  resist- 
ance  to  Russia,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Kurope  would  bo  Rus- 
siouisGd.  The  triumph  of  Bussia  over  Turkey  in  Europe  would  bavt 
involved  the  absorption  uito  Bussia  of  the  \a8t  territories  possessed 
by  Torlcey  io  Asia.    In  that  case  it  would  have  been  for  England 
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to  choose  between  engaging  in  a  life-and-death  straggle  with 
on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  seeing  the  gates  of  India  locked  befiai 
her  face.  The  balance  of  power  in  Enrope  may  be  called  an  abstiae- 
tion,  or  sneered  at  as  a  systematic  attempt  to  keep  Providence  ii 
the  right.  Bnt  there  is  no  scheme  of  policy  which  is  not  in  aemt 
sense  an  abstraction  ;  and  there  is  neither  unreason  nor  irreveienet 
in  saying  that  man  is  the  instroment  whereby  Providence  works  a 
human  affairs.  A  Bismarck  of  the  North,  bringing  into  the  mililafj 
system  of  Bussia,  say,  twenty  millions  of  a  population  specially  avafl- 
ablo  for  warlike  purposes,  would  not  have  promoted  £aropeaB 
tranquillity.  It  is  by  no  means  sure  that  our  younger  stateanm 
ought  to  look  upon  these  views  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  obsolete. 

The  antagonist  of  Bussia,  the  steady  advocate  of  free  instdtatioDS, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  cordially  detested  by  the  reactionary  and  abso- 
lutist party  throughout  Europe.  Sir  John  Bowring  mentions  a  cir- 
cumstance bearing  on  this  point  which,  unless  we  had  it  on  the 
authority  of  his  eyesight,  we  should  have  pronounced  incredible. 
''  I  was  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,"  says  Sir  John  Bowring,  **  in  18S8. 
A  despatch  arrived — it  turned  out  to  be  a  false  announcement ;  hid 
it  reported  the  death  of  Palmerston.  The  late  king  was  there.  He 
seized  the  paper,  and  absolutely  danced  with  joy  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly  as  he  announced  the  glad  tidings,  congratolaiing  bim* 
self  and  the  whole  company  on  an  event  so  auspicious.'*  The  revo- 
lutionists of  1848,  on  the  other  hand,  and  wild  men  of  all  shades  cm 
that  side  of  the  question,  were  equally  offended  with  him.  The  stiq^ 
German  couplet  which  admits  of  literal  translation  into  the  fbUoiriqg 

English  lines — 

"  If  the  deyil  has  a  son, 
Sure  enough  he's  Palmerston,'* 

is  imputed  by  Sir  John  Bowring  to  the  German  aristocrats,  and  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Whitty  to  the  German  Beds ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  both  authorities  are  correct.  In  all  cases  Palmerston  was  a  litUe 
behind  the  foremost,  and  yet  well  ahead  of  the  laggards.  Those 
before  cried  ''  Forward,"  and  those  behind  cried  *'  Back."  Begardii^g 
neither  cry,  he  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  There  were 
who  denounced  him  as  a  fanatical  opponent  of  Bussia ;  there 
men  who  for  many  years  pestered  the  public  with  demonstrations  thai 
he  was  Bussia's  purchased  tool.  '  Aristotle  would  have  prononnced 
him  the  realised  ideal,  the  express  and  perfect  incarnation,  of  that 
virtue  which  dwells  in  the  golden  mean.  Even  his  affections 
tranquil  and  steady-footed.  It  is  understood  that,  in  early 
he  was  the  lover  of  Lord  Melbourne's  sister,  who  passed  him  by 
bestowed  her  hand  upon  Earl  Cowper.  He  did  not  break  hifl 
He  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  his  peace  to  eradicate  his 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  lady  became  a  widow,  he  * 
pared  to  renew  his  attentions.    They  were  favourably  zee 
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marriage  took  place  \rbea  lio  Viaa  fifty-five  years  old  ;  but  he  was  na 
teniler  and  chivalrous  in  hie  affoctiou  as  if  he  had  been  the  yoathfol 
lover  of  a  youtbfnl  bride.  A  fine  equilibrium  reigued  lunosg  bis 
faculties,  and  be  exhibited  in  harmouioua  associntion  a,  variety  of 
choice  qualities  rarely  foimd  togeUicr.  Hie  temper  waa  not  only 
negatively  good, — it  had  a  positive  power  of  sweetening  annoyanceB 
and  lightening  work.  He  could  bit  bard,  nnd  loved  a  stand-up  figbt, 
but  he  could  sot  steadily  bate  any  one.  He  knew  no  affronts  which 
were  tmpardonabic,  do  qnan'ols  which  coulil  not  be  arranged.  Ldgbt- 
huarted  ay  Muurupas,  yet  methodic  as  Peel, — adroit,  and  veriiutile  as 
Calonne,  yet  a  mntch  at  figorcs  for  Joseph  Hnme, — vivacious  as 
Diaraeb,  yet  with  a  Gladatonian  capacity  for  toil, — be  presented  a 
combination  which  we  Gball  not  soon  see  again.  The  tblug  be  could 
least  endui'e  was  tbe  affectation, — perhaps  we  should  say  also 
the  reality, — of  a  ri^dly  pore  and  scrupulous  virtue.  A  man  too 
conscientious  to  put  secret- service  money  to  its  natitru!  uses, — who 
frowned  dacoroualy  when  a  despatch  was  trimmoJ  and  reefed  to 
suit  tbe  weather-aigna  of  debate, — who  could  see  no  particular  dif- 
ference between  the  artful  supprussions  and  simulated  arguments  of 
partisan  warfare  and  dowTirigbt  l>Tng, — irritated  bim  almost  to  fierce- 
ncSE.  Had  he  been  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  be  would  have  winced 
angrily  under  the  aira  of  euperiority  assumed  by  Joseph, — would  have 
been  irreverently  witty  on  the  snbject  of  his  dreams. — would  have 
oalled  him  a  shabby  fellow  for  telbng  tales  on  bis  brethren,  and  might 
even  have  lent  him  a  sly  kick  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  pit ; — bat 
he  would  have  been  tbe  first  to  relent,  and  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  the  bargain  with  tbe  lEhmaelitcs.  Transcendent  in  no 
respect,  he  was  not  transcendent  in  moral  earnestness,  and  be  will 
not  be  classed  by  posterity  among  tbe  world's  great  men  ;  but  for  ft 
more  felicitously -adjusted  nature  you  may  search  history  in  vain. 
Not  Goethe,  not  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  tbe  prince  of  all  healthy  men, 
Sbakspeare  himself,  was  more  genially  vital,  more  unaffectedly  and 
gracefblly  strong.  His  fond  of  health, — nsing  that  grand  word  in  all 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  meaning, — was  inexbausttble.  He  was 
not  one  of  your  fiery  men  whoso  veins  run  lightning,  whose  existence 
is  a  Bucoession  of  agitations,  wbo  coneome  themselves  away  in  a  few 
yens  of  radiancy  and  conflagration.  Always  interested, — capable  of 
being  inliniteiy  amused, — touching  Ufe  at  a  myriad  points, — ho  was, 
nevertheless,  always  self-possessed,  and  knew  not  those  fiery  moments 
which  draw  most  severely  on  tbe  pbycical  and  mental  powers.  Hs 
continued  fresh  and  boy-hearted  to  tho  last.  Never  vebument,  never 
intense,  he  bad  his  faculties  well  in  hand,  and  did  not  wear  them  out. 
Qe  wua  always  ready.  What  in  other  men  would  have  repaired  a 
special  effort  of  concentration  cost  him  no  exertion.  Tbe  star  of 
Almock'e,  tho  darling  of  society,  ho  could  stop  quietly  into  his  office 
at  any  lioiir  of  the  evening,  and  commence  tbe  dictation  of  a  despatch 
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with  a  composure  as  perfect  as  if  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  had 
been  occupied  in  preparation  for  it.  Much  of  all  this  ^iras  of  conrM 
dne  to  a  fine  bodily  constitution,  but  Lord  Palmerston*s  comprehen- 
sive healthfulness  was  also  in  great  part  moral.  He  was  a  singnhirlj 
unselfish  man.  His  estimate  of  himself  was  nobly  modest,  and  h» 
was  always  disposed  to  think  that  he  had  got  his  deserts,  and  had 
not  been  unfairly  treated.  For  about  fifteen  years, — half  the  life-time 
of  a  generation, — ^he  was  the  subject  of  constant  attack  in  some  of  the 
most  influential  journals  in  England ;  but  he  never  thought  of  reviling 
the  press, — he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  temper, — ^he  never  fancied 
there  were  combinations  or  conspiracies  against  him,  or  fell  into  any 
other  of  the  delusions  of  brooding,  egotistic,  and  monomaniacal  per- 
sonages. You  could  not  make  him  unhappy,  for  nothing  could  tempt 
him  into  baseness  or  malignity.  This  moral  soundness  was,  per- 
haps, the  deepest  and  most  enviable  of  all  the  characteristics  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 

<<  Lik,''  it  has  been  said,  *'  ran  in  the  veins  of  all  these  Temples." 
Lord  Palmerston  had  decided  literary  tendencies,  and  his  power  as  a 
writer  and  speaker  was  singularly  in  unison  with  the  other  capacities 
and  qualities  of  his  mind.  **  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  in 
my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  once  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  oratory, 
''  distinguishing  it  beyond  that  of  all  other  men,  was  the  degree  in 
which  he  said  precisely  the  thing  he  meant  to  say.'*  This  is  finely 
and  perfectly  true.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  genius  for  perspicuity 
in  language,  that  genius  belonged  to  Lord  Palmerston.  With  the 
exactitude  of  a  mathematical  diagram  he  said  all  he  meant  to  say,  and 
avoided  going  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  his  meaning.  It  does  not 
surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  was  a  purist  in  language,  grammar^  and 
orthography,  and  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  quotations.  He  was  one 
of  a  society,  of  which  Sheridan,  Canning,  Frere,  and  others  were 
members,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  English  language. 
The  plan  was  that  the  members  should  give  dinners  in  turn,  the  con- 
versation to  be,  we  presume,  tpon  the  object  of  the  association,  and 
the  toasts  to  be  proposed  in  pattern  English.  It  was  at  the  dinner 
which  Sheridan  gave  that  the  waiters  were  bailifis,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
used  to  say  that  he  was  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  these 
extemporised  attendants  appealed  to  *'  Mr.  Sheridan."  **  And  did 
you,** — such  was  the  question  naturally  suggested, — "  improve  the 
language  ?"  **  Not  certainly,**  replied  his  lordship,  *'&i  that  dinner; 
for  Sheridan  got  drunk,  and  a  good  many  words  of  doubtful  propridlj 
were  employed.*'  On  one  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  was 
attacked  on  the  point  of  correctness  in  language.  In  the  last 
from  the  throne  which  he  ever  dictated, — ^he  was  then  above  ei|p* 
Her  Majesty  is  made  to  say  that  she  has  great  satisfaction  in  < 
ring  again  "  to  her  Parliament.  Objection  was  taken  by  lit#> 
on  the  ground  that  this  expression  is  tautological.    After  i 
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o'clock  dinner  tie  criticism  iras  mentionod  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
v.'nrmly  defended  the  pbrase ;  and  next  morning,  before  ten,  thi 
objector  received  a  note  in  bin  handwriting,  with  anthorities  to  prove 
tliat  the  word  "  recur"  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  have  recourse 
to,"  unil  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  yon  have  recourse  to  :iilvice  on 
Bucuessive  occasions.  In  bis  first  parliamentary  period  he  engaged  in 
fiterary  pleasantries,  mildly  satiricflil,  with  Canning.  The  fun  and  fire 
of  the  "New  Whijt  Guide"  are  weali  in  comparison  with  those  of 
ihe  "  An ti* Jacobin  "  by  which  it  was  preceded.  A  flavour  as  of  the 
lightest  wine  still  lingers  about  the  "  Gaide,"  and  we  qru  just  read, 
with  a  perceptible  effort.  Lord  Paimerstou's  elaborate  joke,  occnpying 
many  pages,  in  form  of  h,  triul  of  Henry  Brougham  for  having  called  his 
parliamentary  chief,  Lord  Ponsonby,  an  old  woman.  The  jory  return 
■  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  prisoner,  but  he  is  recommended  to 
aaercy  on  the  ground  of  having  "  vilified  the  Prince  Regent."  Palmer- 
ston  did  not  affect  the  character  of  parliamentary  wit,  but  a  twinkle 
of  bright  humour  hovered  about  his  eye  and  brow,  and  in  light  raillery 
he  was  admirable.  Nothing  could  bo  finer  in  its  way  than  whet  ho 
■fud  of  that  notable  attempt  at  legislation  for  India  made  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  which  was  to  confer  power  to  elect  Indian  Councillors  upon 
Belfast.  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  "  When- 
«vor,"  said  Lord  Falmeraton,  "  a  man  met  a  friend  in  the  street,  be 
found  him  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  ;  and  as  soon  as  be  was 
Able  to  speak  and  e^iplain  himself,  it  tnmed  out  that  he  was  langhing 
Bt  India  Bill  No.  2."  This  was  so  nearly  the  literal  Btntc  of  the  case, 
that  the  fan  of  the  remark  was  irreBistible. 

Modest  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  content  with  the  measnre  of 
fame  and  of  fortune  which  bad  fallen  to  his  lot.  claiming  no  recogni- 
tion or  reward.  Lord  Palmerston  might  never  have  come  to  the  front 
if  a  special  conjacctnre  of  oircumstancos  bad  not  led  his  conntrynien 
to  find  him  out.  When  wo  were  at  war  with  Russia,  and  when  the 
nation,  after  trying  statesman  after  statesman,  continued  in  the  dis- 
tressing consciousness  that  the  administration  lacked  vigour,  the  man 
•vita,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  checkmating  the  policy  of 
Bttssia  was  natnrally  called  for.  In  no  Epirit  of  confidence  or 
enthnsiasm, — feeling  clearly  that  others  had  failed,  hot  by  no  means 
eertain  that  the  right  man  was  yet  discovered,— -England  said,  "  Try 
Palmerston."  It  was  on  the  Bth  of  Februarj',  1855,  that  the  Kari  of 
Derby  withdrew,  and  that  he  took  the  helm.  On  the  Ifith  he 
eiiplained  his  position  to  the  House.  Already  all  the  machinery  of 
an  energetic  administration  was  nt  work,  ond  as  the  now  Prime 
Vinister  glanced  at  department  after  department,  detailing  what  had 
Iteen  done  and  what  was  planned,  members  felt  that  a  new  spirit  of 
energy  was  already  penetrating  the  framework  of  Government.  The 
onantry  looked  on  in  hope,  bcf^nning  to  breathe  more  freely.  Month 
After   month   went   by;    oonth    after   month   the   public    watched. 
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Troubles  came  at  first  in  threatening  battalions  upon  the  ministry; 
but  the  practical  instinct  of  the  nation  gradually  decided  that  FidnMr- 
ston  was  the  man  to  whom  the  business  of  the  war  could  be 
mitted,  and  in  whose  hands  the  name  of  England  was  safe.  It 
astonishing  with  what  ease  he  held  the  reins  at  that  noisy  time,  and 
with  what  lightness  and  self-possession  he  encountered  the  ohstacki 
in  his  path.  In  May  the  Opposition  made  a  determined  attempt  io 
unseat  him,  and  a  long  and  stormy  debate  took  place.  Mr.  Dianeli, 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  uneasy  and  discontented  feeling  whieb 
still  widely  prevailed,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  inartieiilate 
shouting  of  a  number  of  ill-informed  people  who  called  themsehrei 
Administrative  Reformers,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  ilie 
language  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  ''  ambiguoas  and  mieer- 
tain."  The  Opposition  maintained  the  attack  with  spirit  and  ani- 
mosity, and  the  men  below  the  gangway  on  the  Liberal  side,  in 
whose  eyes  Lord  Palmerston  never  found  favour,  kept  up  a  laking 
fire  of  argument,  taunt,  and  invective.  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  the  attadi 
in  one  of  his  most  impassioned  philippics.  One  can  stm  see  him 
wi^  the  mind's  eye  as  his  sentences  rang  through  the  Honse,  his 
right  arm  coming  down  with  fierce  emphasis  at  each  rhetoiicai  doM, 
while  he  asked,  in  impetuous  torrent  of  interrogatives,  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  had  not  done  this,  that,  and  the  other  evil  thing  ?  It 
was  beautiful  to  observe  Lord  Palmerston  sitting  in  fixed  and  pJadd 
attention,  cool  as  an  old  admiral  cut  out  of  oak,  the  figure-head  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  in  a  Biscay  squall.  At  last,  as  the  horns  of 
morning  stole  on,  he  placed  his  hat  quietly  on  the  table,  and,  amid 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  House,  sprang  to  his  feet.  Not  a 
shade  of  agitation  or  anxiety  could  you  trace  on  that  brave,  clear, 
splendidly  intelligent  face.  The  forehead,  broad  and  expaasm, 
the  eye  frank,  fearless,  and. sparkling,  the  whole  countenance  ladiant 
with  energy,  courage,  good  temper,  spoke  assurance  to  his  partj  aod 
defiance  to  the  Opposition.  He  had  got  into  the  heart  of  his  snlyeeiy 
— eleven  and  a  half  columns  of  Hansard  had  been  spoken, — ^when  the 
cry  of  ''Black  Bod'*  echoed  through  the  House,  and  the  usher  nho 
rejoices  in  that  mysterious  title  summoned  the  Commons  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  to  receiiTe  Her  Majesty's  assent  by  commission  to  car- 
tain  bills.  Lord  Palmerston  was  interrupted ;  the  Speaker  left  tlie 
chair,  and,  with  as  many  of  the  members  as  chose  to  accompam' 
him,  proceeded  to  the  Upper  House.  After  a  while  the 
returned,  and  Lord  Palmerston  resumed.  <'  I  think," — these 
his  first  words, — ''  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  im; 
of  the  other  House  in  not  waiting  for  the  censure  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  is  desirous  of  inflicting^  hat  ir 
maturely  administering  the  rod."  The  Opposition,  joininp 
titter  which  ran  along  every  bench,  learned  that  the  tem 
had  80  passionately  raised  had  agitated  the  mind  of  Lord  1 
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lo  no  greater  extent  tbfiD  waa  consiHtent  with  its  wafting  toward§ 
tUem  ft  jost  BO  feather- light  as  this.  The  next  eeeond  ho  was 
grappling  with  the  urgnmonta  of  hia  opponents,  and  iii  one  or  two 
minateR  flU  recollection  of  the  interruption  had  passed  from  the 
memory  of  the  House.  His  speech  may  bo  prononneod  one  of  the 
noblest  ever  ottered  in  Parliament.  Simple,  manly,  tnminotis,  con- 
vincing, high  in  tone  itnd  nnanswerabie  in  reasoning,  it  told  apon  the 
inteUect  not  only  of  Fnrliamcnt,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the 
civilised  world.  Sonio  of  its  scutenceB  deserve  to  bo  reaiembered. 
"  I  feel  that,  in  whatever  bonds  the  Government  is  placed,  the  will 
of  tho  country  must  and  will  be  obeyed.  I  know  that  will  is  that 
England,  having  engaged  in  a  war  ucceBBftry  and  just,  in  concert 
with  oar  great  ally  and  neighbonr.  Friiuce,  must  and  Bhul!  succeed." 
I^n  the  motnent  be  was  Prime  Miniutc-r,  Lord  Palmerston  felt  that 
^HBfaU  a  tmet  higher  than  the  interests  of  party,  tuid  not  in  the 
^HHwi',  fervour  of  debate,  not  in  the  most  nuguorded  moment  of 
^mrilffill  eonverse,  could  an  espreBGion  pass  his  lipa  which,  in  disci-edil- 
Ing  his  odversarioB,  cast  a  slur  Dpon  the  name  of  England.  In  a 
still  loftier  tone,  one  seldom  asanmed  by  Lord  Palmcrstan,  and  never 
except  in  a  spirit  of  deep  reverence  and  sincerity,  is  the  following : 
**  The  fate  of  battle  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Higher  Power.  It  is  not  in 
onr  power  to  command  Bucceas,  but  it  is  enough  for  os  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  obtain  it.  Thut  we  have  done.  In  a  cause  which  we  cob- 
Kdcr  to  be  just,  noceBsary,  and  hononrable,  we  confidouUy  place  our 
trust  in  a  Higher  Power."  Mr.  Dieraeli  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred,  and  the  Government  confirmed  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmer  ston. 

From  that  night  he  was  a  kind  of  monarch  in  England.  We 
learned  to  call  him  Old  Pam,  and  to  love  him  better  than  any  Prime 
Minister  was  evor  loved  throughout  the  three  kingdom!^!.  All  parties 
in  the  Honse  took  to  him.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit  under  his  porlia- 
tnentuy  government,  and  though  there  were  Liberals  more  liI)enU 
than  he,  and  Conservatives  mure  eonservative,  the  majority  both  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  soorotly  preferred  him  to  their  apoctal 
chiefs.  Ho  had  not  the  slowness  und  heavy  decorura  of  Earl  Rnssail ; 
he  did  not  startle  country  gentlemen  with  extravugaoces.  puriuloies, 
and  freaks  of  intellectual  rope- dancing,  like  Mr.  DisraeU;  and  his 
virtue  was  not  of  that  grim  itnd  earnest  kind  which  rebukes  u  worldly- 
minded  legialature  in  tho  person  of  Mr,  Gladstone.  The  great 
netttrol  party  in  and  ont  of  the  House  discovered  that  thu  firebrand 
PalmerstoD  would  not  kindle  dongcrons  conflagrations,  but  waa 
cipolent  in  the  heat  that  wannii  without  bunting.  Wo  full  out  now 
und  then  wHb  him,  and  when  ho  wanted  to  carry  his  CouspLiacy 
Bill  we  mieud  u  cry  of  furcign  dictation,  and  actually  deposed  him 
from  tho  Premiership.  It  was  on  exceedingly  foolish  cry,  and  Lord 
FalmerstoB  did  well  in  defying  it.     Hi!  was   not   in   the    slightest 
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degree  distressed  or  thrown  out  of  temper  by  the  fall  of  his 
tratioD,  and  he  enjoyed  himself  in  the  comparative  repose  of  Oppoii- 
tion  like  a  school-boy  on  a  holiday.  But  the  fit  of  anger  anl 
unreason  passed  away,  and  the  nation  returned  to  its  enihnsittm 
for  Lord  Palmerston.  We  liked  him  all  the  better  that  he  wonM 
not  be  made  our  slave,  and  we  probably  saw,  in  a  confused  mj^ 
that  it  would  have  been  more  majestic  in  us  to  disregard  the  vapoor- 
aig  French  colonels  altogether,  and  to  consider  it  sufficiently  obvioof 
chat,  even  if  Parliament;  decreed  that  the  island  was  not  to  be  made  t 
laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  explosive  mixtures  by  Orsini  and 
Company,  we  should  not  be  quite  trodden  under  foot  by  foreign 
despots.  At  all  events  we  could  not  get  along  without  Old  Pun,  and 
so  we  made  it  up  with  him.  In  the  case  of  his  Chinese  war,  tht 
difference  between  him  and  the  House  was  more  serious.  The  Com- 
mons pronounced  that  the  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  Bhie 
Peter  floating  at  the  masthead  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  was  not  snffieieiit 
to  justify  martial  reprisals  and  the  effusion  of  blood.  They  were, 
we  think,  right.  But  the  people  on  this  occasion  decided  for  the 
minister  against  Parliament ;  and  though  posterity  will  hardly  return 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  the  course  he  adopted,  determined  as  it  was, 
first,  by  his  sensitive  concern  for  the  national  honour,  secondly,  by 
his  brave  habit  of  never  deserting  a  subordinate,  added  greatly  to  hit 
popularity  with  the  multitude. 

A  younger,  more  inventive,  more  ambitious  statesman  would  have 
maintained  in  greater  cordiality  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  with  the 
probable  result  of  turning  recent  European  history  into  a  different 
channel.  Had  England  and  France,  instead  of  France  alone,  helped 
Italy  to  settle  her  affairs,  France  could  not  have  held  back  when 
England  called  upon  he£  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Denmark.  In  that 
case,  also,  the  influence  of  this  country  might  have  been  brought  to 
bear  with  effect  upon  the  French  occupation  of  Rome.  But  what- 
ever the  issue  may  have  been.  Lord  Palmerston  acted  in  a  manner 
characteristically  English,  and  as  might  have  been  predicted  hy  one 
who  knew  the  man.  He  was  incapable  of  engaging  in  or  continuing 
alliances  for  indefinite  purposes,  how  great  soever  might  he  the 
promise  of  advantage.  England  was  under  no  treaty  ohligation 
to  take  part  with  France  and  Italy  against  Austria.  It  was  net 
in  the  bond.  General  considerations  on  the  point  were  for  him  no 
considerations.  France  ^was  under  treaty  obligation  to  iwftiTit^ln 
with  England  the  European  arrangement  as  to  the  Danish  successuMU 
To  Lord  Palmerston's  plain  sense  and  cool  imagination  it 
mere  absurdity  to  affirm  that  the  case  in  which  obligation 
could  be  governed  by  the  precedent  of  a  case  in  which  obligal 
not  exist.  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  was  neither  brilliant^, 
nor  chivalroasly  bold ;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  fti 
prineiplcB  of  Engliah  stateamanship,  and  to  have  materiaH 
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would  havo  been  to  fling  all  our  trailitioDS  to  tbe  winds.  It  is  probublo 
titat,  if  ardentJT  supported  by  tbc  nation,  he  would,  even  without  the 
aid  of  France,  have  strnck  a  blow  for  I>enmiirk  ;  but  tbo  public  senti- 
ment was  averse  to  war,  and  it  woa  a  principle  with  Lord  Palmerston 
that  statesmen  ought  not  to  set  themselves  against  a  deliberate  and 
ddcidcd  public  opinion.  80  ho  reinctantly  acquiesced  in  a  policy  of 
inaction.  The  country  was  content,  and  it  became  nnderatood  among 
nil  parties  that  Lord  Falmerston  was  to  rule  to  the  end. 

ja  career  is  full  of  lessons.  It  shows  what  may  be  done  with 
good,  though  not  superhitivo  facalties,  if  tbey  are  in  perfect  order. 

xuess  of  bruin,  capacity  of  attention,  sound  memory,  coolness, 
carefulness, — these  were  bis  mental  powers  ;  and  yet  he  got  work  oat 
of  them  which  wonld  Lavo  done  honour  to  high  genius.  In  statement 
:lie  was  masterly ;  without  a  trace  of  artifice,  ho  placed  his  facts  exactly 
where  they  told  best.  His  power  of  steady,  continuous  looking  served 
tbe  purpose  of  a  consummate  talent  for  analysis  ;  and  the  swift,  com- 
prehensive sweep  of  his  inductive  generalisation  resembled  the  intui- 
tive lightning- flash  of  genius.  Yet  there  had  been  no  elaborate  or 
formal  drilling  of  his  faculties.  -  Their  order  was  the  order  of  health, 
of  glad  vigour,  of  harmonious  animation  and  sportive  strength  ;  as  it 
were,  a  polarisation  of  light.  Ho  was  essentially  a  kind  man.  The 
officials  who  worked  under  him,  the  tenants  who  knew  him  as  the  best 
of  landlords,  the  memhers  of  his  household,  his  personal  friends,  his 
relations, — all  loved  him.  When  a  crazy  officer  made  an  attempt  on 
bis  life,  tb«  first  thing  be  did  was  to  write  a  cheque  for  his  defence. 
He  was  a  man  of  conscience;  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  knew, 
for  his  natnro  was  dehcately  reticent,  he  was  a  man  of  religion ;  Imt 
Le  was  not  scrnpulous.  He  could,  as  was  hinted  before,  make  as 
much  as  another  out  of  secret- service  money ;  he  could  strike  his  pen 
through  a  passage  which  might  ^ve  trouble  in  a  Blue  Book  with  as 
'little  hesitation  as  a  good-humoured  doctor  displays  in  relieving  the 
lieadacho  of  Lady  Fanciful  with  a  pbiiU  of  coloured  water.      His 

cieneo  was  not  furnished  with  antenna.  Consciences  fumishird 
with  onteunio,  nervously  quivering  in  every  change  of  atmosphere, 
peader  politicians  impracticable. 

Forbaps  no  single  word  goes  so  far  iu  the  description  of  Lord 
Piilmerston  as  the  word  "  manly."  Tbe  feminine  element  is  strong 
D  some  men, — they  are  vehement,  impulsive,  meekly  obstinate,  prone 
to  extreines,  apt  to  call  whims  principles,  breaking  down  all  fences 
I  logic  in  their  tea-cnp  storms  of  feeling.  Iu  every  respect  Lord 
Palmerston  was  masculine,  not  feminine.  In  one  of  those  wise,  well- 
lucked  bita  which  you  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  Goetbe,  it  is 
)bserved  that  the  key  to  the  female  character,  as  UistingniBhcd  from 
^ut  of  tbe  man,  ia  found  in  a  reference  to  the  personal  and  private 
Bataro  of  the  interests  of  women  as  contrasted  with  the  wider  in- 
Bresl«  of  men.   Her  husband,  her  children,  ber  household, — these  are 
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a  woman's  own^  and  -within  the  circle  of  these  Nature  has  ordained 
that  her  affections  shall  have  their  heartfelt  play.  These  intemli 
are  essentially  diqnnctive ;  they  pertain  to  the  woman  alane,  and  fl»f 
isolate,  while  they  intensify,  her  sympathies.  The  gregaiioiisnen  of 
humankind,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  out  where  man  acts  in  asM- 
ciation  with  man ;  and  man's  institution  is  not  the  fiamily  eirde,  M 
the  nation.  The  mascnline  interests  are  common  to  the  race,  lad 
the  mental  operation  of  the  man  is  the  impersonal  reason  wfai^ 
knows  no  prepossession  and  rejects  all  colonring  of  emotion.  Tbi 
Doke  of  Wellington  occurs  to  one  as  specially  illnstrating  €k>ethe*f 
conception  of  the  masculine  mind ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  al 
points  a  man.  No  sentimental  egotism,  no  moral  irritabilityy  no  wmmk 
fsminine  cant  about  him.  A  genial  stoicism, — ^not  the  stoicism  of  tin 
cynic, — an  inestimable  fiEusulty  of  taking  the  good  and  leaving  the  M 
alone,  an  invincible  serenity  and  lightness  and  brightness  of  soul,  dis- 
tinguished him.  Hopeful  in  adversity,  cool  in  prosperity,  ready  fo 
any  fate,  Horace  would  have  smiled  approval  on  him,  and  nddly 
exclaimed,  "  Bene  preparatum  pectus  1  ** 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

THE   DUEL. 

*'  I  KNEW  it  was  a  dnel ; — ^be  dad  I  did,"  said  Laurence  Fiiz'gibbon, 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Orchard  Street  and  Oxford  Street,  when 
Phineas  had  half  told  his  story.  **  1  was  sure  of  it  from  the  tone  of 
your  voice,  my  boy.  We  mustn't  let  it  come  off,  that's  all  ^— not  if 
we  can  help  it."  Then  Phineas  was  allowed  to  proceed  and  finish 
Ms  story.  '<  I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it ;  I  don't,  indeed,"  said 
Laurence.  By  this  time  Phineas  had  come  to  think  that  the  duel 
was  in  very  truth  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  a  bad 
way  out,  but  then  it  was  a  way ; — ^and  he  could  not  see  any  other. 
''  As  for  ill  treating  him,  that's  nonsense,"  said  Laurence.  *^  What 
are  the  girls  to  do,  if  one  fellow  mayn't  come  on  as  soon  as  another 
fellow  is  down  ?  But  then,  you  see,  a  fellow  never  knows  when  he's 
down  himself,  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  he's  iU  used.  I'll  tell  you 
what  now.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  couldn't  do  it  on  the  sly,— unless 
one  of  you  is  stupid  enough  to  hit  the  other  in  an  awkward  place.  If 
you  are  certain  of  your  hand  now,  the  right  shoulder  is  the  best 
spot."  Phineas  felt  very  certain  that  he  would  not  hit  Loi-d  Ghiltem 
in  an  awkward  place,  although  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  his  hand. 
Let  come  what  might,  he  would  aim  at  his  adversary.  But  of  this 
he  had  thought  it  proper  to  say  nothing  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

And  the  duel  did  come  off  on  the  sly.  The  meeting  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  Portman  Square,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter,  took  place  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon.  On  the  Thursday, 
Friday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  following,  the  great  debate  on  Mr. 
Mildmay's  bill  was  continued,  and  at  three  on  the  Tuesday  night  the 
House  divided.  There  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Ministers,  not 
large  enough  to  permit  them  to  claim  a  triumph  for  their  party,  or  even 
an  ovation  for  themselves ;  but  still  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  bill  into  committee.  Mr.  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Tumbull  had  again 
joined  their  forces  together  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measure. 
On  the  Thursday  Phineas  had  shown  himself  in  the  House,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  this  interesting  period  he  was  absent  from  his  place, 
nor  was  he  seen  at  the  clubs,  nor  did  any  man  know  of  his  whereabouts. 
I  think  that  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  miss  him  with  any 
real  sense  of  his  absence.  She  would  now  go  to  Portman  Square  on 
the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday » — at  which  time  her  husband  was  attend- 
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ing  the  second  servico  of  his  church, — and  there  she  would  reem 
those  whom  she  called  her  father's  guests.  But  as  her  father  was  new 
there  on  the  Sundays,  and  as  these  gatherings  had  been  created  Ij 
herself,  the  readdr  will  probably  think  that  she  was  obeying  hff 
husband's  behests  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  after  a  very  indifferaift 
fashion.  The  reader  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
knew  well  what  was  being  done  in  Portman  Square.  Whaterer 
might  be  Lady  Laura's  faults,  she  did  not  conmiit  the  fanlt  of  dis- 
obeying her  husband  in  secret.  There  were,  probably,  a  few  woids 
on  the  subject ;  but  we  need  not  go  very  closely  into  that  matter  at 
the  present  moment. 

On  the  Sunday  which  afforded  some  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  greet 
Beform  debate  Lady  Laura  asked  for  Mr.  Finn,  and  no  one  eooU 
answer  her  question.  And  then  it  was  remembered  that  Iiaorenee 
Fitzgibbon  was  also  absent.  Barrington  Erie  knew  nothing  of 
Phineas, — had  heard  nothing  ;  but  was  able  to  say  that  Fitzgibbon 
had  been  with  Mr.  Batler,  the  patronage  secretary  and  liberal  whip, 
early  on  Thursday,  expressing  his  intention  of  absenting  himself  for 
two  days.  Mr.  Batler  had  been  wrath,  bidding  him  remain  at  his 
duty,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  great  importance  of  the  moment. 
Then  Barrington  Erie  quoted  Laurence  Fitzgibbon's  reply.  ''My 
boy,"  said  Laurence  to  poor  Ratler,  ''  the  path  of  duty  leads  bat  to 
the  grave.  All  the  same  ;  I'll  be  in  at  the  death,  Butler,  my  boy,  ae 
sure  as  the  sun's  in  heaven."  Not  ten  minutes  after  the  telling  of 
this  Httle  story,  Fitzgibbon  entered  the  room  in  Portman  Square,  and 
Lady  Laura  at  once  asked  him  after  Phineas.  ''  Be  dad.  Lady 
Laura,  I've  been  out  of  town  myself  for  two  days,  and  I  know 
nothing." 

'*  Mr.  Finn  has  not  been  with  you,  then  ?" 

'*  With  me  !  No, — ^not  with  me.  I  had  a  job  of  business  of  my 
own  which  took  me  over  to  Paris.  And  has  Phinny  fled  too  ?  Poor 
Batler  1  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  isn't  an  asylum  he's  in  before  the 
session  is  over." 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  certainly  possessed  the  rare  accomplishment 
of  telling  a  lie  with  a  good  grace.  Had  any  man  called  him  a  liar  he 
would  have  considered  himself  to  be  not  only  insulted,  but  injured  also. 
Ho  believed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  truth.  There  were,  however,  in 
his  estimation  certain  subjects  on  which  a  man  might  depart  as  wide 
as  the  poles  are  asunder  from  truth  without  subjecting  himself  to  any 
ignominy  for  falsehood.  In  dealing  with  a  tradesman  as  to  his  debtub 
or  with  a  rival  as  to  a  lady,  or  with  any  man  or  woman  in  defenea  tf . 
a  lady's  character,  or  in  any  such  matter  as  that  of  a  duel,  Lai 
believed  that  a  gentleman  was  bound  to  lie,  and  that  he  would 
gentleman  if  he  hesitated  to  do  so.  Not  the  slightest  priek 
science  disturbed  him  when  he  told  Lady  Laora  that  he  hai^ 
Paris,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Phineas  Finn.    Bufj 
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(luring  tbe  last  day  or  two  be  Lad  bocn  in  Flanders,  and  not  in  Paris, 
and  had  sLood  ub  eecoiid  witli  Lis  friend  PhineoH  on  the  sands  at 
Blankeoberg,  a.  little  lishiiip-toWQ  some  twelve  miles  dietant  from 
Bruges,  uad  had  left  his  friund  fliace  that  at  an  botol  at  Oatend, — 
with  a  wound  jtist  imder  tfae  shoulder,  from  which  a  bullet  had  been 
extracted. 

The  manner  of  the  meeting  had  been  in  this  iriae.  Captain  Cole- 
pepper  and  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  held  their  meeting,  and  at  this 
mcetiDg  Laurence  bad  taken  certain  etaa ding-ground  im  behalf  of  bia 
friend,  and  in  obedience  to  hia  friend's  poRitivo  instruction ; — -which 
was  this,  that  his  friend  could  not  abandon  his  right  of  addressing 
the  young  lady,  should  he  hereafter  ever  think  fit  to  do  eo.  Let  that 
be  granted,  and  Laurence  would  do  anything.  But  tben  that  could 
not  be  granted,  and  Laurence  could  only  shrug  hia  shoulders.  Nor 
would  Laurence  admit  that  hia  fric-ud  had  been  false.  "  The  question 
liee  in  a  nutahell,"  said  Laurence,  with  that  sweet  Connaught  brogue 
which  always  came  to  him  when  be  deairod  to  bo  effective ;—"  here 
it  is.  One  gentleman  tells  another  that  he's  sweet  upon  a  young 
ludy,  but  that  the  young  lady  has  refused  him,  and  always  will  refuse 
him,  for  ever  and  ever.  That's  the  truth  anyhow.  Is  tbe  second 
gentleman  bound  by  that  not  to  address  the  young  lady  1   I  say  he  is 

not  bound.     It'd  be  a  d d  hard  trateuient.  Captain  Colepeppcr, 

if  a  man's  mouth  and  all  the  ardent  affections  of  bis  heart  were  to 
be  stopped  in  that  manner  1  By  Jases,  I  don't  know  who'd  like  to  be 
the  friend  of  any  man  if  that's  to  be  the  way  of  it." 

Captain  Colepeppcr  was  not  very  good  at  an  argument.  "  T  think 
they'd  better  see  each  other,"  said  Colepeppcr,  pulling  his  thick  grey 
tnonstoche. 

"  If  yon  choofie  to  have  it  so,  so  be  it.  But  I  think  it  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  ; — I  do  indeed."  Tben  they  put  their  heads  to- 
gether in  the  moet  friendly  way,  and  declared  that  the  affair  should,  if 
possible,  be  kept  private. 

On  the  Thursday  night  Lord  Chiltcm  and  Captain  Colepeppcr  went 
over  by  Calais  and  Lille  to  Bruges.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  with  his 
friend  Dr.  O'SUaughnessy,  crossed  by  the  direct  boat  from  Dover  to 
Ostend.  Phineas  wont  to  Ostend  by  Dover  and  Calais,  but  he  took 
the  day  ronte  on  Friday.  It  bad  all  been  arranged  among  them,  so 
that  there  might  bo  no  auspicion  as  to  the  job  in  baud.  Even 
O'Sbaughnessy  and  Laurence  FitKgibbtin  had  left  London  by  separate 
trains.  They  met  on  the  sands  at  Blankcnberg  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  Saturday  morning,  having  reached  that  village  in  different  vehicles 
from  Oslcnd  and  Bruges,  and  had  met  quite  anobscrvod  amidst  tbo 
sand'heaps.  But  one  shot  had  bi-en  exchanged,  and  Phineas  hod  been 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  Ue  bad  proposed  to  exchange  another 
shot  with  his  loft  bond,  declaring  his  capability  of  shooting  quite  aa 
well  with  the  left  as  with  the  right;  hut  to  this  both  Colepcpper  <uid 
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Fitzgibbon  had  objected.  Lord  Ghiltem  had  offered  to  shake  haodi 
-with  his  late  friend  in  a  true  spirit  of  friendship,  if  only  his  late  friaad 
would  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  his  suit  ^th  the  yoaag 
lady.  In  all  these  disputes  the  young  lady*8  name  -was  mum 
mentioned.  Phineas  indeed  had  not  once  named  Violet  to  PitzgibboB, 
speaking  of  her  always  as  the  lady  in  question ;  and  though  Lianieiiee 
correctly  surmised  the  identity  of  the  young  lady,  he  never  iunfted 
that  he  had  even  guessed  her  name.  I  doubt  whether  Lord  ChiHem 
had  been  so  wary  when  alone  with  Captain  Colepepper  ;  hat  then 
Lord  Chiltem  was,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  a  very  plain-spoken  muL 
Of  course  his  lordship's  late  friend  Phineas  would  give  no  soek 
pledge,  and  therefore  Lord  Chiltem  moved  off  the  ground  and  beck 
to  Blankcnberg  and  Bruges,  and  into  Brussels,  in  still  living  ehmilj 
with  our  hero.  Laurence  and  the  doctor  took  Phineas  back  to 
Ostend,  and  though  the  bullet  was  then  in  his  shoulder,  Phineas  m^m 
his  way  through  Blankenberg  after  such  a  fashion  that  no  one  there 
knew  what  had  occurred.  Not  a  living  soul,  except  the  five  concerned, 
was  at  that  time  aware  that  a  duel  had  been  fought  among  the  sand* 
hills. 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  made  his  way  to  Dover  by  the  Saturday  night's 
boat,  and  was  able  to  show  himself  in  Portman  Square  on  the  Sunday. 
^'Know.anjrthing  about  Phinny  Finn?  **  he  said  afterwards  to  Bar- 
rington  Erie,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  that  anxious  genUemsiL 
**  Not  a  word !  I  think  you'd  better  send  the  town-crier  round  after 
him.**  Barrington,  however,  did  not  feel  quite  so  well  assured  of 
Fitzgibbon's  truth  as  Lady  Laura  had  done. 

Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  remained  during  the  Sunday  and  Monday  at 
Ostend  with  his  patient,  and  the  people  at  the  inn  only  knew  tV^ 
Mr.  Finn  had  sprained  his  shoulder  badly ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  they 
came  back  to  London  again,  via  Calais  and  Dover.  No  hone  had 
been  broken,  and  Phineas,  though  his  shoulder  was  very  painful,  bose 
the  journey  well.  O'Shaughnessy  had  received  a  telegram  on  the 
Monday,  telling  him  that  the  division  would  certainly  take  plaee  on 
the  Tuesday, — and  on  the  Tuesday,  at  about  ten  in  the   evening, 

Phineas  went  down  to  the  House.     "  By ,  you're  here,"  said 

Batler,  taking  hold  of  him  with  an  affection  that  was  too  waim. 
**  Yes ;  I*m  hero,*'  said  Phineas,  wincing  in  agony  ;  ^*  bat  be  a  little 
careful,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I've  been  down  in  Kent  and  put  mj 
arm  out." 

**  Put  your  arm  out,  have  you  9  "  said  Butler,  observing  tha  ■H'y 
for  the  first  time.    *^  I'm  sorry  for  that.     But  you'll  stop  and  votaf* 

"  Yes ; — ^I'll  stop  and  vote.     I've  come  up  for  the  purpose. 
hope  it  won't  be  very  late." 

'*  There  are  both  Daubeny  and  Gresham  to  speak  yet,  and. 
three  others.    I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  much  before  tb 
you're  all  rig^  now.  You  can  go  down  and  smoke  if  you  ] 
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this  vtay  Fhine&s  Finn  spoke  iu  the  duliate,  aad  heard  the  ocd  of  it, 
voliing  fur  his  party,  and  fought  hie  dnel  with  Iiord  Chittem  iii  the 
middle  of  it. 

He  did  gt)  nnd  sit  on  a  TreU-ouduoned  beoch  in  the  emokJBg-rDom, 
and  then  was  interrogated  by  many  of  hia  IHends  as  to  his  myaterioas 
absonce.  He  had,  be  said,  been  down  in  Kent,  and  bad  had  an 
accident  with  bU  arm  by  which  be  hud  been  confined.  When  this 
questioner  and  that  perceived  that  thera  was  some  Uttle  mysterj'  in 
the  matter  the  qnestionors  did  not  pnsh  their  questions,  but  fiim])ly 
cntertaiiiad  tbeir  own  surmises.  One  indiscreet  questioner,  bovrcvor, 
did  trouble  Phineas  sorely,  declaring  that  there  must  have  been  some 
affair  in  which  a  woman  bad  bad  a  part,  and  asking  after  the  young 
lady  of  Kent.  This  indiscreet  questioner  was  Laurence  Fitzgibbou, 
who,  as  Phineaa  thought,  carried  his  spirit  of  iutrigno  a  little  too  far. 
Pbineas  stayed  and  voted,  and  then  he  went  painfolly  home  to  hia 
lodging)). 

How  singular  would  it  ho  if  this  affair  of  the  duel  should  pass 
away,  and  no  one  be  a  bit  Iho  wiser  bat  tboso  four  men  who  bad  been 
with  him  on  the  sands  at  Blankeuherg  I  Again  he  wondered  at  his 
own  luck.  He  had  told  bimNcli'  that  a  duo)  with  Lord  Cbiltem  must 
create  a  qnarrel  between  \x\m  and  Lord  Chiltom's  relations,  and  also 
between  bim  and  Violet  Effingham ;  that  it  must  banish  bim  from  his 
comfortable  seat  for  Lougbtoo,  and  rain  him  in  regard  to  his  political 
proapocts.  And  now  be  bad  fought  his  duel,  and  was  back  in  town, 
•~4Dd  the  thing  seemed  to  have  been  a  thing  of  nothing.  He  bad 
not  as  yet  seen  Lady  Laura  or  Violet,  but  he  bad  no  doubt  but  they 
both  were  as  mnch  in  the  dark  as  other  people.  The  day  might  arrive, 
he  tbongbt,  on  which  it  would  be  ploaflant  for  liim  to  tell  Violot  Effing- 
ham what  had  occurred,  but  that  day  hud  not  come  as  yet.  Whither 
Lord  Chiltcm  had  gone,  or  what  liord  Chiltem  intended  to  do,  be 
bod  not  any  idea  ;  but  be  ima^ned  that  bo  should  soon  bear  eome- 
thing  of  her  brother  from  Lady  Laura.  That  Lord  Chiltem  should 
say  a  word  to  Lndj'  Lanrn  of  what  bad  occurred, — or  to  any  other 
person  in  the  world, — be  did  not  in  the  least  suspect.  There  could  ho 
no  man  more  likely  to  be  reticent  in  Bucb  matters  than  Lord  Cbilt«ru, 
■ — or  more  sure  to  be  guided  by  an  almost  exaggerated  sense  of  what 
honour  required  of  him.  Kor  did  he  doubt  the  discretion  of  hie' 
friend  Fit:ngibbon ; — if  only  his  friend  might  not  damage  the  secret 
by  being  too  discreet.  Of  the  silence  of  the  doctor  and  the  captain  he 
was  by  no  mcana  equally  sure ;  bnt  even  thongh  they  ebonld  gossip, 
the  gossiping  would  take  so  long  a  time  in  ooiing  ont  and  becoming 
recognised  information,  as  to  havo  lost  much  of  its  power  for  injoring 
hiu.  Were  Lady  Laura  to  hear  at  this  moment  that  he  had  been 
over  to  Belginm,  and  bad  fought  a  duel  with  Lord  Chiltem  respecting 
Tiolct,  she  wonid  probably  fuel  herself  obliged  to  quarrel  with  bim ; 
but  no  mob  obligation  would  rest  on  her,  If  in  the  coarse  of  six  or 
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nine  months  she  should  gradually  have  become  aware  that  snch  an 
encounter  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Chiltem,  during  their  interview  at  the  rooms  in  Great  Mail* 
borough  Street,  had  said  a  word  to  him  about  the  seat  in  Parliament; 
— ^had  expressed  some  opinion  that  as  he,  Phineas  Finn,  was  inter- 
fering with  the  views  of  the  Standish  family  in  regard  to  Miss  Effing- 
ham, he  ought  not  to  keep  the  Standish  seat,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  ignorance  of  any  such  intended  interference.  Phineas,  as  he 
thought  of  this,  could  not  remember  Lord  Chiltem's  words,  bat  there 
was  present  to  him  an  idea  that  such  had  been  their  purport.  Was 
he  bound,  in  circumstances  as  they  now  existed,  to  give  up  Longhton? 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  so  bound  unless  Lord  Ciiilteni 
should  demand  from  him  that  he  should  do  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
was  uneasy  in  his  position.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  seat  no'w  was 
his  for  this  session  by  all  parliamentary  law,  even  though  the  electoTB 
themselves  might  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  that  Lord  Brentford 
could  not  even  open  his  mouth  upon  the  matter  in  a  tono  more  lend 
than  that  of  a  whisper.  But  Phineas,  feeling  that  he  had  consented 
to  accept  the  favour  of  a  corrupt  seat  from  Lord  Brentford,  felt  also 
that  he  was  bound  to  give  up  the  spoil  if  it  were  demanded  from  him. 
K  it  were  demanded  from  him,  either  by  the  father  or  the  son,  it 
should  be  given  up  at  once. 

On  the  following  morning  he  found  a  leading  article  in  the  People's 
Banner  devoted  isolely  to  himself.  '*  During  the  late  debate," — so 
ran  a  passage  in  the  leading  article, — "  Mr.  Finn,  Lord  Brentford's 
Irish  nominee  for  his  pocket-borough  at  Loughton,  did  at  last  manage  to 
stand  on  his  legs  and  open  his  mouth.  Kwe  are  not  mistaken,  this  is 
Mr.  Finn's  third  session  in  Parliament,  and  hitherto  he  has  been 
unable  to  articulate  three  sentences,  though  he  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  the  attempt.  For  what  special  merit  this  young  man 
has  been  selected  for  aristocratic  patronage  we  do  not  know, — bat 
that  there  must  be  some  merit  recognisable  by  aristocratic  eyes,  we 
surmise.  Three  years  ago  he  was  a  raw  young  Irishman,  living  in 
London  as  Irishmen  only  know  how  to  live,  earning  nothing,  and 
apparently  without  means ;  and  then  suddenly  he  burst  oat  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  as  the  friend  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  The 
possession  of  one  good  gift  must  be  acceded  to  the  honourable  member 
for  Loughton, — he  is  a  handsome  young  man,  and  looks  to  be  as 
strong  as  a  coal-porter.  Can  it  be  that  his  promotion  has  sprung 
from  this  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  should  like  to  know  where  he  has 
been  during  his  late  mysterious  absence  from  Parliament,  and  in  whjii4  .^' 
way  he  came  by  the  wound  in  his  arm.  Even  handsome  ydoMgiy 
members  of  Parliament,  feted  by  titled  ladies  and  their  rich  lord^  ^ 
amenable  to  the  laws, — to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  to  tlM 
of  any  other  which  it  may  suit  them  to  visit  for  a  while ! " 

« Infamous  scoundrel  t "  said  Phineas  to  himself,  as  he  ] 
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"Vile,  low,  diBrepntabla  blackguard !  "  It  was  clear  enouj^b,  Bow- 
ever,  that  Qnintas  Slide  hud  found  ont  sometbiiig  of  Lin  secret.  If 
so,  bis  only  hope  wonld  rest  on  tbe  fact  thiit  Lis  friends  were  not  Jikoly 
to  see  tbo  coIduuib  of  tbe  People's  Btmnor. 
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By  the  time  tbat  Mr.  Mildmay'a  great  bill  was  going  into  committee 
Pbinoas  was  able  to  move  about  London  in  comfort, — with  his  arm, 
howevOT,  still  in  a  sling.  There  had  been  nothing  more  about  him 
and  bis  wound  in  tbe  People's  Banner,  and  he  Wite  bogiiining  to  hope 
tbat  tbat  nuisance  would  also  be  allowed  to  die  away.  He  bad  seen 
Lady  Laniii, — having  dined  in  Grosvcnor  Place,  where  be  had  been 
petted  to  his  heart's  content.  Kiy  dinner  bad  been  cut  up  for  him, 
and  hia  wound  had  been  treated  with  the  tendercst  sympathy.  And. 
fiingaliir  to  say,  no  qaestionfl  were  asked.  He  had  been  to  Kent  and 
had  come  by  an  accident.  No  more  than  that  was  told,  and  his  dear 
sympathising  friends  were  content  to  receive  so  much  information, 
and  to  ask  for  no  more.  But  he  had  not  us  yet  soon  Violet  Effing- 
ham, and  he  w.is  beginning  to  think  that  this  romance  about  Violet 
might  as  well  be  brought  to  a  close.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet 
been  able  to  go  into  crowded  rooms,  and  unless  he  went  ont  to  large 
parties  he  could  not  be  sure  tbat  be  would  meet  Miss  Effingham. 

At  last  he  resolved  tbat  be  would  tell  Lady  Laura  the  whole  truth, 
— not  tbe  truth  about  the  duel,  bat  tbo  truth  about  Violet  Effingham, 
and  ask  for  her  assistance,  ^lien  making  this  resotutiuu,  I  think 
that  he  mu^t  have  forgotten  moch  that  he  bud  learned  of  his  friend's 
character  ;  and  by  making  it,  I  think  that  he  showed  also  that  ho  had 
not  learned  us  much  as  his  opportunities  might  have  taught  him.  Ha 
knew  Lady  Laura's  obstinacy  of  purpose,  he  knew  her  devotion  to 
her  brother,  and  he  knew  also  how  desirous  she  had  been  that  her 
brother  should  win  Violet  Effingham  for  himself.  This  knowledge 
should,  I  think,  have  sufficed  to  show  bim  bow  improbable  it  was 
that  Lady  Laura  should  ass\si  him  in  his  enterprise.  Bat  beyond  all 
this  was  the  fact, — a  fact  as  to  the  consequences  of  which  Fbineas 
himself  was  entirely  blind,  beautifully  ignorant, — tbat  Lady  Ijnura 
bad  once  condescended  to  love  himself.  Nay  ; — she  bad  gone  further 
than  this,  and  had  ventured  to  tell  him.  even  after  her  marriage,  tbat 
the  reraenibranco  of  some  feeling  tbat  bad  once  dwelt  in  her  heart  in 
regard  to  him  was  still  a  danger  to  her.  She  bad  warned  him  from 
Loaghliuter,  and  then  bad  received  him  in  London ; — and  now  he 
selected  ber  as  his  confidante  in  this  love  affair  I  Had  be  not  been  boau' 
tifully  ignorant  and  mtiat  modestly  blind,  he  would  surely  have  placed 
his  confidence  elsewhere. 
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It  was  not  that  Lady  Laura  Eeimedy  ever  confessed  to  herself  flie 
existence  of  a  vicious  passion.     She  had,  indeed,  learned  to  tell  her- 
self that  she  conld  not  love  her  husband ;  and  once,  in  the  excitement 
of  such  silent  announcements  to  herself,   she  had   asked  hersdf 
whether  her  heart  was  quite  a  blank,  and  had  answered  herself  by 
desiring  Phineas  Finn  to  absent  himself  from  Loughlinter.     During 
all  the  subsequent  winter  she  had  scourged  herself  inwardly  for  her 
own  imprudence,  her  quite  unnecessary  folly  in  so  doing.     What ! 
could  not  she,  Laura  Standish,  who  from  her  earliest  years  of  girlish 
womanhood  had  resolved  that  she  would  use  the  world  as  men  ose  it, 
and  not  as  women  do,^-could  not  she  have  felt  the  slight  shock  of  a 
passing  tenderness  for  a  handsome  youth  without  allowing  the  feel- 
ing to  be  a  rock  before  her,  big  enough  and  sharp  enough  for  the 
destruction  of  her  entire  barque  7  Could  not  she  command,  if  not  ber 
heart,  at  any  rate  her  mind,  so  that  she  might  safely  assure  hendf 
that,  whether  this  man  or  any  man  was  here  or  there,  her  eonrsa 
would  be  unaltered  ?    What  though  Phineas  Finn  had  been  in  the 
same  house  with  her  throughout  all  the  winter,  could  not  she  ha^e  so 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  friendship,  that  every  deed  and  -w^ord  and 
look  of  her  friendship  might  have  been  open  to  her  hnshand,— kv 
open  to  all  the  world  ?     She  could  have  done  so.     She  told  herBdf 
that  that  was  not, — need  not  have  been  her  great  calamity.    Whether 
she  could  endure  the  dull,  monotonous  control  of  her  slow  but  im- 
perious lord, — or  whether  she  must  not  rather  tell  him  that  it  wm 
not  to  be  endured, — ^that  was  her  trouble.     So  she  told  herself,  and 
again  admitted  Phineas  to  her  intimacy  in  London.    But,  nevertke- 
less,  Phineas,  had  he  not  been  beautifully  ignorant  and  most  blind  to 
his  own  achievements,  would  not  have  expected  from  Lady  Iianra 
Kennedy  assistance  with  Miss  Violet  Effingham. 

Phineas  knew  when  to  find  Lady  Laura  alone,  and  he  came  upon 
her  one  day  at  the  favourable  hour.  The  two  first  clauses  of  the  bUl 
had  been  passed  after  twenty  fights  and  endless  divisions.  Two 
points  had  been  settled,  as  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Gresham  had  been 
driven  to  give  way  so  far  and  to  yield  so  much,  that  men  deelared 
that  such  a  bill  as  the  Government  could  consent  to  call  its  own  eonld 
never  be  passed  by  that  Parliament  in  that  session.  Lnmediately  en 
his  entrance  into  her  room  Lady  Laura  began  about  the  third  ckuue. 

Would  the  House  let  Mr.  Gresham  have  his  way  about  the 1 

Phineas  stopped  her  at  once.  ^*  My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  <<  I  have 
come  to  you  in  a  private  trouble,  and  I  want  you  to  drop  polities  ftr 
half  an  hour.    I  have  come  to  you  for  help."  .    '  • 

"  A  private  trouble,  Mr.  Finn !     Is  it  serious  ?**  ^^l 

'*  It  is  very  serious, — ^but  it  is  no  trouble  of  the  kind  of  iff 
are  thinking.     But  it  is  serious  enough  to  take  up  every  thai 

"Can  I  help  you?" 

**  Indeed  you  can.    Whether  you  will  or  no  is  8  diffeM 
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'<  I  wonld  help  you  in  anythiDg  in  my  power>  Mr.  Finn.  Do  yon 
not  know  it  ?." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  ! 

"  And  so  would  Mr.  Kennedy." 

''  Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  help  me  here.^ 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Finn?" 

''  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  youat  once, — in  plain  language.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  put  my  story  into  words  that  shall  fit  it.  I  love 
Violet  EflSngham.     Will  you  help  me  to  win  her  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

''You  love  Violet  Effingham!"  said  Lady  Laura.  And  as  she 
spoke  the  look  of  her  countenance  towards  him  was  so  changed  thai 
he  became  at  once  aware  that  from  her  no  assistance  might  be 
expected.  His  eyes  were  not  opened  in  any  degree  to  the  second 
reason  above  given  for  Lady  Laura's  opposition  to  his  wishes,  biii 
he  instantly  perceived  that  she  would  still  cling  to  that  destination 
of  Violet's  hand  which  had  for  years  past  been  the  favourite  scheme 
of  her  life.  ''  Have  you  not  always  known,  Mr.  Finn,  what  have 
been  our  hopes  for  Violet  ?" 

Phineas,  though  he  had  perceived  his  mistake,  felt  that  he  must 
go  on  with  his  cause.  Lady  Laura  must  know  his  vHishes  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  was  as  well  that  she  should  learn  them  in  this  way  as 
in  any  other.  ''  Yes  ; — but  I  have  known  also,  from  your  brother's 
own  lips, — and  indeed  from  yours  also.  Lady  Laura, — that  Chiltem 
has  been  three  times  refused  by  Miss  Effingham." 

''  What  does  that  matter  ?  Do  men  never  ask  more  than  three 
times  ?  " 

"  And  must  I  be  debarred  for  ever  while  he  prosecutes  a  hopeless 
suit?" 

**  Yes ; — ^you  of  all  men." 

"  Why  so,  Lady  Laura  ?  " 

''Because  in  this  matter  you  have  been  his  chosen  friend, — and 
mine.  We  have  told  you  everything,  trusting  to  you.  We  have 
believed  in  your  honour.  We  have  thought  that  with  you,  at  any  rate, 
we  were  safe."  These  words  were  very  bitter  to  Phineas,  and  yet 
when  he  had  written  his  letter  at  Loughton,  he  had  intended  to  be 
so  perfectly  honest,  chivalrously  honest !  Now  Lady  Laura  spoke 
to  him  and  looked  at  bim  as  though  he  had  been  most  basely  false, 
— most  untrue  to  that  noble  friendship  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
him  by  all  her  family.  He  felt  that  he  would  become  the  prey  of 
her  most  injurious  thoughts  unless  he  could  fully  explain  his  ideas, 
and  he  felt,  also,  that  the  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  his  explain- 
ing them.  He  could  not  take  up  the  argument  on  Violet's  side,  and 
show  how  unfair  it  would  be  to  her  that  she  should  be  debarred 
from  the  homage  due  to  her  by  any  man  who  really  loved  her, 
because  Lord  Chiltem  chose  to  think  that  he  still  had  a  claim, — or 
at  any  rate  a  chance.  And  Phineas  knew  well  of  himself, — or  thought 
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that  be  knew  well, — ^that  be  would  not  have  interfered  had  there  beat 
any  chance  for  Lord  Chiltem.  Lord  Chiltem  had  himself  told  him 
more  than  once  that  there  was  no  such  chance.  Hotv  "was  lie  to 
explain  all  this  to  Lady  Lanra  ?  **  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Liauia,  "I 
can  hardly  believe  this  of  you,  even  when  you  tell  it  me  yourself." 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Lady  Laura,  for  a  moment." 

*'  Certainly,  I  will  listen.  But  that  you  should  come  to  me  ftr 
assistance  I  I  cannot  understand  it.  Men  sometimes  become  harder 
than  stones." 

'<  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  hard."  Poor  blind  fool !  He  was  still 
thinking  only  of  Violet,  and  of  the  accusation  made  against  him  thai 
he  was  untrue  to  bis  friendship  for  Lord  Chiltem.  Of  that  othff 
accusation  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  open  words  he  1mde^ 
stood  nothing, — nothing  at  all  as  yet. 

'*  Hard  and  false, — capable  of  receiving  no  impression  beyond  the 
outside  husk  of  the  heart." 

'*  Oh,  Lady  Laura,  do  not  say  that.  If  you  could  only  know  how 
true  I  am  in  my  affection  for  you  all." 

"  And  how  do  you  show  it  ? — ^by  coming  in  between  Oswald  and 
the  only  means  that  are  open  to  us  of  reconciling  him  to  his  father ; 
— ^means  that  have  been  explained  to  you  exactly  as  though  yon  had 
been  one  of  ourselves.  Oswald  has  treated  you  as  a  brother  in  tha 
matter,  telling  you  everything,  and  this  is  the  way  you  would  repay 
him  for  his  confidence  !  " 

*^  Can  I  help  it,  that  I  have  learnt  to  love  this  girl  ?" 

''Yes,  sir, — ^you  can  help  it.  What  if  she  had  been  Oswald's  wife; 
—would  you  have  loved  her  then  ?  Do  you  speak  of  loving  a  woman 
as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  fate,  over  which  you  have  no  control  ?  I 
doubt  whether  your  passions  are  so  strong  as  that.  You  had  betlar 
put  aside  your  love  for  Miss  Efiingham.  I  feel  assured  that  it  wiH 
never  hurt  you."  Then  some  remembrance  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Lady  Laura  Standish  near  the  falls  of  the  Lintar* 
when  he  first  visited  Scotland,  came  across  his  mind.  "  Believe  mey"* 
she  said  with  a  smile,  ''  this  little  wound  in  your  heart  will  soon  be 
cured." 

He  stood  silent  before  her,  looking  away  from  her,  thinking  over 
it  all.     He  certainly  had  believed  himself  to  be  violently  in  love  wiHi 
Lady  Laura,  and  yet  when  he  had  just  now  entered  her  drawing* 
room,  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  had  been  such  a  passage  in 
his  life.  And  he  had  believed  that  she  had  forgotten  it, — even  thoq^  . 
she  had  counselled  him  not  to  come  to  Loughlinter  within  the  laiKSil 
nine  months !     He  had  been  a  boy  then,  and  had  not  known  himMHlH 
— ^but  now  he  was  a  man,  and  was  proud  of  the  intensity  of 
There  came  npon  him  some  passing  throb  of  pain  from  his  ail 
reminding  him  of  the  duel,  and  he  was  proud  also  of  that, 
been  willing  to  risk  everything, — life,  prospects,  and  posttion 
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than  abandon  the  slight  hope  which  was  his  of  possessing  violet 
Effingham.  And  now  he  was  told  that  this  wound  in  his  heart  would 
soon  be  cured,  and  was  told  so  by  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  once 
sung  a  song  of  another  passion.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  woman 
in  such  circumstances,  because  her  womanhood  gives  her  so  strong  a 
ground  of  vantage  !  Lady  Laura  might  venture  to  throw  in  his 
teeth  the  fickleness  of  his  heart,  but  he  could  not  in  reply  tell  her 
that  to  change  a  love  was  better  than  to  marry  without  love, — ^that 
to  be  capable  of  such  a  change  showed  no  such  inferiority  of  nature 
as  did  the  capacity  for  such  a  marriage.  She  could  hit  him  with  her 
argument ;  but  he  could  oi;i1y  remember  his,  and  think  how  violent 
might  be  the  blow  he  could  inflict, — ^if  it  were  not  that  she  were  a 
woman,  and  therefore  guarded.  **  You  will  not  help  me  then  ?  "  he 
said,  when  they  had  both  been  silent  for  a  while. 
"  Help  you  ?  ■  How  should  I  help  you  ?  ** 

''  I  wanted  no  other  help  than  this, — that  I  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  Violet  here,  and  of  getting  from  her  some 
answer." 

''  Has  the  question  then  never  been  asked  already  ?  '*  said  Lady 
Laura.  To  this  Phineas  made  no  immediate  reply.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  show  his  whole  hand  to  an  adversary. 
**  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Lady  Baldock's  house  ?  "  continued  Lady 
Laura.  ''  You  are  admitted  there.  You  know  Lady  Baldock.  Go 
and  ask  her  to  stand  your  friend  with  her  niece.  See  what  she  will 
say  to  you.  As  far  as  I  understand  these  matters,  that  is  the  fjEur, 
honourable,  open  way  in  which  gentlemen  are  wont  to  make  their 
overtures.** 

'<  I  would  make  mine  to  none  but  to  herself,**  said  Phineas. 
'*  Then  why  have  you  made  it  to  me,  sir?**  demanded  Lady  Laura. 
'*  I  have  come  to  you  as  I  would  to  my  sister.** 
**  Your  sister  ?  Psha  I  I  am  not  your  sister,  Mr.  Finn.  Nor,  were 
I  so,  should  I  fail  to  remember  that  I  have  a  dearer  brother  to  whom 
my  faith  is  pledged.  Look  here.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  Oswald 
has  sacrificed  everything  to  his  father,  because  he  was  determined  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  should  have  the  money  which  he  thought  was  due  to 
my  husband.  He  has  enabled  my  father  to  do  what  he  will  with 
Saulsby.  Papa  will  never  hurt  him  ; — I  know  that.  Hard  as  papa  is 
with  him,  he  will  never  hurt  Oswald's  future  position.  Papa  is  too 
proud  to  do  that.  Violet  has  heard  what  Oswald  has  done ;  and  now 
that  he  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  offer  her  for  the  future  but  his  bare 
title,  now  that  he  has  given  papa  power  to  do  what  he  will  with  the 
property,  I  believe  that  she  would  accept  him  instantly.  That  is  her 
disposition.*' 

Phineas  again  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied.    '*  Let  him  try»'* 
Le  said. 

"  He  is  away, — in  Brussels.*' 
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''  Send  to  him,  and  bid  him  return.  I  will  be  patient,  Lady  Lama. 
Let  him  come  and  try,  and  I  will  bide  my  time.  I  confess  that  I  haT» 
no  right  to  interfere  with  him  if  there  be  a  chance  for  him.  If  there 
is  no  chance,  my  right  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other.'' 

There  was  something  in  this  which  made  Lady  Laura  feel  that  she 
could  not  maintain  her  hostility  against  this  man  on  behalf  of  her 
brother ; — and  yet  she  could  not  force  herself  to  be  other  than  hostile 
to  him.  Her  heart  was  sore,  and  it  was  he  that  had  made  it  sore. 
She  had  lectured  herself,  schooling  herself  with  mental  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  rebuking  herself  with  heaviest  censures  from  day  to  daj, 
because  she  had  found  herself  to  be  in  danger  of  regarding  this  man 
with  a  perilous  love;  and  she  had  been  constant  in  this  work  of 
penance  till  she  had  been  able  to  assure  herself  that  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  had  done  their  work,  and  that  the  danger  was  past.  "  I  like 
him  still  and  love  him  well,"  she  had  said  to  herself  with  some^^^urr 
almost  of  triumph,  '*  but  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  him  as  cno  who 
Blight  have  been  my  lover."  And  yet  she  was  now  sick  and  sore, 
almost  beside  herself  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  because  this  man 
whom  she  had  been  able  to  throw  aside  from  her  heart  had  also  been 
able  80  to  throw  her  aside.  And  she  felt  herself  constrained  to  rebuke 
him  with  what  bitterest  words  she  might  use.  She  had  felt  it  easy 
to  do  this  at  first,  on  her  brother's  score.  She  had  accused  him  of 
treachery  to  his  friendship, — ^both  as  to  Oswald  and  as  to  herself. 
On  that  she  could  say  cutting  words  without  subjecting  herself  to 
suspicion  even  from  herself.  But  now  this  power  was  taken  awaj 
from  her,  and  still  she  wished  to  wound  him.  She  desired  to  taunt 
him  with  his  old  fickleness,  and  yet  to  subject  herself  to  no  impu- 
tation. **  Your  right ! "  she  said.  **  What  gives  you  any  right  in 
the  matter  ?  " 

Simply  the  right  of  a  fair  field,  and  no  favour." 
And  yet  you  come  to  me  for  favour, — to  me,  because  I  am  her 
friend.  You  cannot  win  her  yourself,  and  think  I  may  help  you !  I 
do  not  believe  in  your  love  for  her.  There !  If  there  were  no  other 
reason,  and  I  could  help  you,  I  would  not,  because  I  think  your  heart 
is  a  sham  heart.     She  is  pretty,  and  has  money " 

"Lady  Laura!" 

'<  She  is  pretty,  and  has  money,  and  is  the  fashion.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  should  wish  to  hr.ve  her.  But,  Mr.  Finn,  I  believe 
that  Oswald  really  loves  her ; — and  that  you  do  not.  His  nakure  is 
deeper  than  yours." 

He  understood  it  all  now  as  he  listened  to  the  tone  of  her 
and  looked  into  the  lines  of  her  face.    There  was  written  there 
enough  that  spretro  injuria  formae  of  which  she  herself  was 
but  only  conscious.    Even  his  eyes,   blind  as  he  had  be 
opened, — and  he  knew  that  he  had  been  a  fool. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  came  to  you,"  he  said. 
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'*  It  wonld  have  been  bettor  that  yoa  shonld  not  have  done  bo," 
«he  replied* 

'*  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  well  that  there  'should  be  no  misnnder- 
standing  between  ns." 

"  Of  course  I  must  teBi  my  brother." 

He  paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  answered  her  with  a 
sharp  voice,  ''  He  has  been  told." 

"  And  who  told  him  ?  " 

**  I  did.  I  wrote  to  him  the  moment  that  I  knew  my  own  mind. 
I  owed  it  to  him  to  do  so.  But  my  letter  missed  him,  and  he  only 
learned  it  the  other  day." 

**  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?  " 

**  Yes ; — I  have  seen  him." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  7    How  did  he  take  it  ?    Did  he  bear  it 

m  you  quietly?" 

**  iSo,  indeed ;  "  and  Phineas  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

'*  Tell  me,  Mr.  Finn  ;  what  happened  ?    Wh&i  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

''  Nothing  is  to  be  done.  Everything  has  been  done.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  all.  I  am  sore  that  for  the  sake  of  me,  as  well  as  of  your 
brother,  you  will  keep  our  secret.  He  required  that  I  should  either 
give  up  my  suit,  or  that  I  should, — ^fight  him.  As  I  could  not  comply 
with  the  one  request,  I  found  myself  bound  to  comply  with  the 
other." 

''  And  there  has  been  a  duel  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — there  has  been  a  duel.  We  went  over  to  Belgium,  and 
it  was  soon  settled.    He  wounded  me  here  in  the  arm." 

"  Suppose  you  had  killed  him,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

*^  That,  Lady  Laura,  would  have  been  a  misfortune  so  terrible  that 
I  was  bound  to  prevent  it."  Then  he  paused  again,  regretting  what 
he  had  said.  '<  You  have  surprised  me.  Lady  Laura,  into  an  answer 
that  I  should  not  have  made.  I  may  be  sure,— may  I  not, — that  my 
words  will  not  go  beyond  yourself?" 

"  Yes ; — ^you  may  be  sure  of  that."  This  she  said  plaintively,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  and  demeanour  of  body  altogether  different  from  that 
which  she  lately  bore.  Neither  of  them  knew  what  was  taking  place 
between  them;  but  she  was,  in  truth,  gradually  submitting  herself 
again  to  this  man's  influence.  Though  she  rebuked  him  at  every 
turn  for  what  he  said,  for  what  he  had  done,  for  what  he  proposed  to 
do,  still  she  could  not  teach  herself  to  despise  him,  or  oven  to  cease 
to  love  him  for  any  part  of  it.  She  knew  it  all  now, — except  that 
word  or  two  which  had  passed  between  Violet  and  Phineas  in  the 
rides  of  Saulsby  Park.  But  she  suspected  something  even  of  that, 
feeling  sure  that  the  only  matter  on  which  Phineas  would  say  nothing 
would  be  that  of  his  own  suceeim, — ^if  success  there  had  been.  **  And 
so  you  and  Oswald  have  quaxzelled,  and  there  has  been  a  dueL  That 
is  why  you  were  away?" 
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**  That  is  why  I  was  away." 

"  How  wrong  of  you, — how  very  wrong !  Had  he  been, — ^kUled, 
how  could  you  have  looked  us  in  the  face  again  ?^'* 

"  I  could  not  have  looked  you  in  the  face  again." 

**  But  that  is  over  now.    And  were  you  friends  afterwards  ?** 

**  No ; — ^we  did  not  part  as  friends.  Having  gone  there  to  fight 
with  him, — ^most  unwillingly, — I  could  not  afterwards  promise  him  that 
I  would  give  up  Miss  Effingham.  You  say  she  will  accept  him  now. 
Let  him  come  and  try.*'  She  had  nothing  further  to  say, — no  other 
argument  to  use.  There  was  the  soreness  at  her  heart  still  present  to 
her,  making  her  wretched,  instigating  her  to  hurt  him  if  she  knew 
how  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  her  regard  for  him.  But  she  felt  that  she 
was  weak  and  powerless.  She  had  shot  her  arrows  at  him, — all  but 
one, — and  if  she  used  that,  its  poisoned  point  would  wound  herself 
far  more  surely  than  it  would  touch  him.  '<  The  duel  was  very  silly,*' 
he  said.     "  You  will  not  speak  of  it.** 

**  No  ;  certainly  not.** 

**  I  am  glad  at  least  that  I  have  told  you  everything.*' 

*'  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  be  glad.     I  cannot  help  yon.** 

**  And  you  will  say  nothing  to  Violet  ?** 

<*  Everything  that  I  can  say  in  Oswald's  favour.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  duel ;  but  beyond  that  you  have  no  right  to  demand  my  secrecy 
with  her.  Yes  ;  you  had  better  go,  Mr.  Finn,  for  I  am  hardly  welL 
And  remember  this, — ^If  you  can  forget  this  little  episode  about  Miss 
Effingham,  so  will  I  forget  it  also ;  and  so  will  Oswald.  I  can  promise 
for  him.*'     Then  she  smiled  and  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  went. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  as  he  left  the  room,  and  waited  till  she 
heard  the  sound  of  the  great  door  closing  behind  him  before  she  again 
sat  down.     Then,  when  he  was  gone, — ^when  she  was  sure  that  he 
was  no  longer  there  with  her  in  the  same  house, — she  laid  her  hesd 
down  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.     She 
was  no  longer  angry  with  Phineas.     There  was  no  further  longing  in 
her  heart  for  revenge.     She  did  not  now  desire  to  injure  him,  though 
she  had  done  so  as  long  as  he  was  with  her.     Nay, — she  resolved 
instantly,  almost  instinctively,  that  Lord  Brentford  must  know  nothing 
of  all  this,  lest  the  political  prospects  of  the  young  member  to 
Loughton  should  be  injured.     To  have  rebuked  him,  to  rebuke  him 
again  and  again,  would  be  only  fair, — would  at  least  be  womanly ; 
but  she  would  protect  him  from  all  material  injury  as  far  as  her  power 
of  protection  might  avail.    And  why  was  she  weeping  now  so  bitterly? 
Of  course  she  asked  herself,  as  she  rubbed  away  the  tears  with  hftfi:-  ■■' 
hands, — Why  should  she  weep  ?     She  was  not  weak  enough  to  idlHl 
herself  that  she  was  weeping  for  any  injury  that  had  been  di 
Oswald.     She  got  up  suddenly  from  the  sofa,  and  pushed 
hair  from  her  face,  and  pushed  away  the  tears  from  her  c^ 
then  clenched  her  fists  as  she  held  them  out  at  fall  k 
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her  body,  and  stood,  looking  up  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wall. 
**  Ass  1 "  she  exelaimed.  '<  Fool  t  Idiot  1  ThBi  I  should  not  be  ablo 
to  crush  it  into  nothing  and  have  done  with  it  1  Why  should  he  not 
have  her  ?  After  all,  he  is  better  than  Oswald.  Oh, — is  that  yon  ?*' 
The  door  of  the  room  had  been  opened  while  she  was  standing  thus, 
and  her  husband  had  entered. 

**  Yes, — ^it  is  I.     Is  an3rthing  wrong  ?" 

"  Very  much  is  wrong." 

"What  is  it,  Laura?" 

"  Yon  cannot  help  me.*' 

"If  you  are  in  trouble  you  should  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  leave  it 
to  me  to  try  to  help  you.*' 

"  Nonsense  !  **  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Laura,  that  is  uncourteous, — not  to  say  undutiful  also." 

**  1  suppose  it  was, — ^both.  I  ^beg  your  pardon,  but  I  could  not 
help  it." 

"  Laura,  you  should  help  such  words  to  me." 

"  There  are  moments,  Robert,  when  even  a  married  woman  must 
be  herself  rather  than  her  husband's  wife.  It  is  so,  though  you 
cannot  understand  it.** 

**  1  certainly  do  not  understand  it." 

"  You  cannot  make  a  woman  subject  to  you  as  a  dog  is  so.  You 
may  have  all  the  outside  and  as  much  of  the  inside  as  you  can  master. 
With  a  dog  you  may  be  sure,  of  both." 

"  I  suppose  this  means  that  you  have  secrets  in  which  I  am  not  to 
share.'* 

'*!  have  troubles  about  my  father  and  my  brother  which  you 
cannot  share.     My  brother  is  a  ruined  man.** 

"Who  ruined  him?** 

"  I  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of 
him  or  of  papa.  I  only  want  you  to  understand  that  there  is  a  subject 
which  must  be  secret  to  myself,  and  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
shed  tears, — if  I  am  so  weak.  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  a  matter  in 
which  I  have  not  your  sympathy.**  Then  she  left  him,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  depressed  by  what  had  occurred, — but  not 
thinking  of  it  as  of  a  trouble  which  would  do  more  than  make  him 
nncomfortable  for  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XL, 

MADAME   liAX   GOESLEB. 


Day  after  day,  and  clause  after  clause,  the  bill  was  fought  in  com- 
mittee, and  few  men  fought  with  more  constancy  on  the  side  of  the 
Ministers  than  did  the  member  for  Loughton.  Troubled  though  he 
was  by  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Chiltem,  by  his  love  for  Violet  Effing* 
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liam,  by  the  silence  of  his  friend  Lady  Lanra, — ^for  since  he  bad  told 
her  of  the  duel  she  had  become  silent  to  him,  never  writing  to  hun, 
and  hardly  speaking  to  him  when  she  met  him  in  society, — xi6T«r- 
theless  Phineas  was  not  so  troubled  but  what  he  could  work  at  his 
vocation.  Now,  when  he  would  find  himself  upon  his  legs  in  ihe 
House,  he  would  wonder  at  the  hesitation  which  had  lately  troubled 
him  so  sorely.  He  would  sit  sometimes  and  speculate  upon  that 
dimness  of  eye,  upon  that  tendency  of  things  to  go  round,  upon  that 
obtrusive  palpitation  of  heart,  which  had  afflicted  him  so  seriously  for 
so  long  a  time.  The  House  now  was  no  more  to  him  than  any  other 
chamber,  and  the  members  no  more  than  other  men.  He  guarded 
himself  from  orations,  speaking  always  very  shortly, — because  he 
believed  that  policy  and  good  judgment  required  that  he  should  be 
short.  But  words  were  very  easy  to  him,  and  he  would  feel  as 
though  he  could  talk  for  ever.  And  then  quickly  came  to  him  a 
reputation  for  practical  usefulness.  He  was  a  man  with  strong 
opinions,  who  could  yet  be  submissive.  And  no  man  seemed  to 
know  how  his  reputation  had  come.  He  had  made  one  good  speech 
after  two  or  three  failures.  All  who  knew  him,  his  whole  party,  had 
been  aware  of  his  failure  ;  and  his  one  good  speech  had  been  regarded 
by  many  as  no  very  wonderful  effort.  But  he  was  a  man  who  was 
pleasant  to  other  men, — not  combative,  not  self- asserting  beyond  the 
point  at  which  self-assertion  ceases  to  be  a  necessity  of  manliness. 
Nature  had  been  very  good  to  him,  making  him  comely  inside  and 
out, — and  with  this  comeliness  he  had  crept  into  popularity. 

The  secret  of  the  duel  was,  I  think,  at  this  time,  known  to  a  great 
many  men  and  women.  So  Phineas  perceived  ;  but  it  was  not,  he 
thought,  known  either  to  Lord  Brentford  or  to  Yiolct  Effingham.  And 
in  this  he  was  right.  No  rumour  of  it  had  yet  reached  the  ears  of 
either  of  these  persons  ; — and  rumour,  though  she  flies  so  fast  and 
so  far,  is  often  slow  in  reaching  those  ears  which  would  bo  most 
interested  in  her  tidings.  Some  dim  report  of  the  duel  reached  even 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  he  asked  his  wife.  *'  Who  told  you?*'  said  abe» 
sharply. 

"Bonteen  told  me  that  it  was  certainly  so." 

'*Mr.  Bonteen  always  knows  more  than  anybody  else  about  evezy* 
thing  except  his  own  business." 

'*  Then  it  is  not  true  ?" 

Lady  Laura  paused, — and  then  she  lied.  **  Of  course  it  is  not 
true.  I  should  bo  very  sorry  to  ask  either  of  them,  but  to  me  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  improbable  thing  in  life. ' '  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  bt*, 
lieved  that  there  had  been  no  duel.  Li  his  wife's  word  he  put 
lute  faith,  and  he  thought  that  she  would  certainly  know  aa^i  '*  *^^ 
that  her  brother  had  done.  As  he  was  a  man  given  to  bii 
discourse,  he  asked  no  further  questions  about  the  duel  eiUii 
House  or  at  the  Clubs. 
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At  first,  Phineas  had  been  greatly  dismayed  when  men  had  asked 
him  qnestions  tending  to  elicit  from  him  some  explanation  of  the 
mystery ; — ^bnt  by  degrees  he  became  nsed  to  it,  and  as  the  tidings 
which  had  got  abroad  did  not  seem  to  injure  him,  and  as  the  qnes- 
tionings  were  not  pushed  very  closely,  he  beeame  indifferent.  There 
came  out  another  article  in  the  People's  Banner  in  which  Lord 

0 n  and  Mr.  P s  F n  were  spoken  of  as  glaring  examples 

of  that  aristocratic  snobility, — that  was  the  expressive  word  coined, 
evidently  with  great  delight,  for  the  occasion, — which  the  rotten  state 
of  London  society  in  high  quarters  now  produced.  Here  was  a  young 
lord,  infamously  notorious,  quarrelling  with  one  of  his  boon-com- 
panions whom  he  had  appointed  to  a  private  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  fighting  duels,  breaking  the  laws,  scandalising  the  public, 
— and  all  this  was  done  without  punishment  to  the  guilty  1  There  were 
old  stories  afloat, — so  said  the  article,— of  what  in  a  former  century 
had  been  done  by  Lord  Mohuns  and  Mr.  Bests ;  but  now,  in  186 — , 
&c.  &c.  &c.  And  so  the  article  went  on.  Any  reader  may  fill  in  with- 
out difficulty  the  concluding  indignation  and  virtuous  appeal  for  reform 
in  social  morals  as  well  as  Parliament.  But  Phineas  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  he  had  almost  come  to  like  this  kind  of  thing. 

Certainly  I  think  that  the  duel  did  him  no  harm  in  society.  Other- 
wise he  would  hardly  have  been  asked  to  a  semi-political  dinner  at 
Lady  Glencora  Palliser*e,  even  though  he  might  have  been  invited  to 
make  one  of  the  five  hundred  guests  who  were  crowded  into  her 
saloons  and  staircases  after  the  dinner  was  over.  To  have  been  one 
of  the  five  hundred  was  nothing ;  but  to  be  one  of  the  sixteen  was  a 
great  deal, — ^was  indeed  so  much  that  Phineas,  not  understanding  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  his  own  comeliness,  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  so  pleasant  an  honour  was  conferred  upon  him.  There  was  no 
man  among  the  eight  men  at  the  dinner-party  not  in  Parliament, — 
and  the  only  other  except  Phineas  not  attached  to  the  Government 
was  Mr.  Poser's  great  friend,  John  Grey,  the  member  for  Silver- 
bridge.  There  were  four  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  room, — the  Duke, 
Lord  Cantrip,  Mr.  Gresham,  and  the  o^vner  of  the  mansion.  There 
was  also  Barrington  Erie  and  young  Lord  Fawn,  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  wit  and  grace  of  the  ladies  present  lent  more  of 
character  to  the  party  than  even  the  position  of  the  men.  Lady 
Glencora  Palliser  herself  was  a  host.  There  was  no  woman  then  in 
London  better  able  to  talk  to  a  dozen  people  on  a  dozen  subjects ; 
and  then,  moreover,  she  was  still  in  the  flush  of  her  beauty  and  the 
bloom  of  her  youth.  Lady  Laura  was  there ; — ^by  what  means  divided 
itom  her  husband  Phineas  could  not  imagine;  but  Lady  Glencora 
was  good  at  such  divisions.  Lady  Cantrip  had  been  allowed  to  come 
with  her  lord ; — ^but,  as  was  well  understood.  Lord  Cantrip  was  not 
so  manifestly  a  husband  as  was  Mr.  Kennedy.  There  are  men  who 
cannot  guard  themselves  from  the  assertion  of  marital  rights  at  moat 
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inappropriate  moments.  Now  Lord  Cantrip  lived  with  his  wife  most 
happily ;  yet  you  should  pass  hours  with  him  and  her  together,  and 
hardly  know  that  they  knew  each  other.  One  of  the  Duke's  danghten 
was  there, — ^but  not  the  Duchess,  who  was  known  to  be  heavy; — 
and  there  was  the  beauteous  Marchioness  of  Hartletop.  Violet 
Effingham  was  in  the  room  also, — giving  Phineas  a  blow  at  the  heait 
as  he  saw  her  smile.  Might  it  be  that  he  could  speak  a  word  to  her 
on  this  occasion  ?  Mr.  Grey  had  also  brought  his  wife  ; — and  then 
there  was  Madame  Max  Goesler.  Phineas  found  that  it  was  his 
fortune  to  take  down  to  dinner, — ^not  Violet  Effingham,  but  Madame 
Max  Goesler.  And,  when  he  was  placed  at  dinner,  on  the  other  side 
of  him  there  sat  Lady  Hartletop,  who  addressed  the  few  words  which 
she  spoke  exclusively  to  Mr.  Palliser.  There  had  been  in  former 
days  matters  difficult  of  arrangement  between  those  two  ;  but  I  think 
that  those  old  passages  had  now  been  forgotten  by  them  both.  Phineas 
was,  therefore,  driven  to  depend  exclusively  on  Madame  Max  Qoesler 
for  conversation,  and  he  found  that  ho  was  not  called  upon  to  cast 
his  seed  into  barren  ground. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  never  heard  of  Madame  Max  Goesler. 
Lady  Glencora,  in  introducing  them,  had  pronounced  the  lady*s  name 
so  clearly  that  he  had  caught  it  with  accuracy,  but  he  could  not  sur- 
mise whence  she  had  come,  or  why  she  was  there.  She  was  a  womin 
probably  something  over  thirty  years  of  age.  She  had  thick  black  hair, 
which  she  wore  in  curls, — unlike  anybody  else  in  the  world, — ^in  curls 
which  hung  down  low  beneath  her  face,  covering,  and  perhaps  intended 
to  cover,  a  certain  thinness  in  her  cheeks  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  something  from  the  charm  of  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
large,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  very  bright, — and  she  nsed  them 
in  a  manner  which  is  as  yet  hardly  common  with  Englishwomen. 
She  seemed  to  intend  that  you  should  know  that  she  employed  them 
to  conquer  you, — looking  as  a  knight  may  have  looked  in  olden  days 
who  entered  a  chamber  with  his  sword  drawn  from  the  scabbard  and 
in  his  hand.  Her  forehead  was  broad  and  somewhat  low.  Her  nose 
was  not  classically  beautiful,  being  broader  at  the  nostrils  than  beauty 
required,  and,  moreover,  not  perfectly  straight  in  its  line.  Her  hfs 
were  thin.  Her  teeth,  which  she  endeavoured  to  show  as  Utile  as 
possible,  were  perfect  in  form  and  colour.  They  who  criticised  her 
severely  said,  however,  that  they  were  too  large.  Her  chin  was  fnSL 
formed,  and  divided  by  a  dimple  which  gave  to  her  face  a  softness  of 
gi'ace  which  would  otherwise  have  been  much  missed.  But  paiui|S 
her  gi'eat  beauty  was  in  the  brilliant  clearness  of  her  dark  compU 
You  might  almost  fancy  that  you  could  see  into  it  so  as  to 
different  lines  beneath  the  skin.  She  was  somewhat  tall,  tho  * 
no  means  tall  to  a  fault,  and  was  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  iq 
her  proportions.  She  alwa3rs  wore  her  dress  close  np  to 
and  never  showed  the  bareness  of  her  arms.    Though  i 
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only  woman  so  clad  now  present  in  the  room,  this  singularity  did  not 
specially  strike  one,  because  in  other  respects  her  apparel  was  so  rich 
and  quaint  as  to  make  inattention  to  it  impossible.  The  observer  who 
did  not  observe  very  closely  would  perceive  that  Madame  Max 
Goesler*s  dress  was  unlike  the  dress  of  other  women,  but  seeing  that 
it  was  unlike  in  make,  unlike  in  colour,  and  unlike  in  material,  the 
ordinary  observer  would  not  see  also  that  it  was  unlike  in  form  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  maintaining  its  general  peculiarity  of 
character.  In  colour  she  was  abundant,  and  yet  the  fabric  of  her  gar- 
ment was  always  black.  My  pen  may  not  dare  to  describe  the 
traceries  of  yellow  and  ruby  silk  which  went  in  and  out  through  the 
black  lace,  across  her  bosom,  and  round  her  neck,  and  over  her 
shoulders,  and  along  her  arms,  and  down  to  the  very  ground  at  her 
feet,  robbing  the  black  stuff  of  all  its  sombre  solemnity,  and  producing 
a  brightness  in  which  there  was  nothing  gaudy.  She  wore  no  ves- 
tige of  crinoline,  and  hardly  anything  that  could  be  called  a  train. 
And  the  lace,  sleeves  of  her  dress,  with  their  bright  traceries  of  silk, 
w^ere  fitted  close  to  her  arms;  and  round  her  neck  she  wore  the 
smallest  possible  collar  of.  lace,  above  which  there  was  a  short  chain 
of  Boman  gold  with  a  ruby  pendant.  And  she  had  rubies  in  her 
ears,  and  a  ruby  brooch,  and  rubies  in  the  bracelets  on  her  arms. 
Such,  as  regarded  the  outward  woman,  was  Madame  Max  Goesler;  , 
and  Phineas,  as  he  took  his  place  by  her  side,  thought  that  fortune 
for  the  nonce  had  done  well  with  him, — only  that  he  should  have 
liked  it  so  much  better  could  he  have  been  seated  next  to  Violet 
Effingham ! 

I  have  said  that  in  the  matter  of  conversation  his  morsel  of  seed 
was  not  thrown  into  barren  ground.  I  do  not  know  that  he  can  truly 
be  said  to  have  produced  even  a  morsel.  The  subjects  were  all  mooted 
by  the  lady,  and  so  great  was  her  fertility  in  discoursing  that  all  con- 
versational grasses  seemed  to  grow  with  her  spontaneously.  "  Mr. 
Finn,"  she  said,  **  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  at  such  a  moment  as  this !  *' 

**  Why  at  such  a  moment  as  this  particularly  ?  *' 

'*  Because  there  is  something  to  be  done,  which,  let  me  tell  you, 
senator  though  you  are,  is  not  always  the  case  with  you." 

**  My  experience  is  short,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  too  much  to  be  done." 

**  Too  much  of  nothingness,  Mr.  Finn.  Is  not  that  the  case  ?  But 
now  there  is  a  real  fight  in  the  lists.  The  one  great  drawback  to 
the  life  of  women  is.  that  they  cannot  act  in  politics." 

"  And  which  side  would  you  take  ?  " 

"  What,  here  in  England  ?  "  said  Madame  Max  Goesler, — from 
which  expression,  and  from  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
Phineas  was  led  into  a  doubt  whether  the  lady  were  a  countrywoman 
of  his  or  not.    *'  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say.    Politically  I  should  want 
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to  oat-Tombull  Mr.  Tnmbull,  to  vote  for  everything  that  conld  be  voied 
for, — ^ballot,  manhood  Boffrage,  womanhood  snffrage,  unlimited  right 
of  striking,  tenant  right,  education  of  everybody,  annnal  parUamaiiti^ 
and  the  abolition  of  at  least  the  bench  of  bishops." 

'*  That  is  a  strong  programme,*'  said  Phineas. 

**  It  is  strong,  Mr.  Finn,  but  that's  what  I  should  like.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  feel  a  dastard  security  in  tba 
conviction  that  I  might  advocate  my  views  without  any  danger  of 
seeing  them  carried  out.  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  at  all 
want  to  put  down  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

**  You  think  that  they  would  go  with  the  bench  of  bishops  ?  '* 

**  I  don't  want  anything  to  go, — that  is,  as  far  as  real  life  is  eon* 
cemed.  There's  that  dear  good  Bishop  of  Abingdon  is  the  best  friend 
I  have  in  the  world, — and  as  for  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  I'd  walk 
from  here  to  there  to  hear  him  preach.  And  I'd  sooner  hem  aprons 
for  them  all  myself  than  that  they  should  want  those  pretty  deco- 
rations. But  then,  Mr.  Finn,  there  is  such  a  difference  between  life 
and  theory ; — is  there  not  ?  " 

**  And  it  is  so  comfortable  to  have  theories  that  one  is  not  bonndio 
carry  out,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Isn't  it  ?  Mr.  Palliser,  do  you  live  up  to  your  political  theories?'* 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Palliser  was  sitting  perfectly  silent  between  Lady 
Hartletop  and  the  Duke's  daughter,  and  he  gave  a  little  spring  in  his 
chair  as  this  sudden  address  was  made  to  him.  **  Your  House  of 
Commons  theories,  I  mean,  Mr.  Palliser.  Mr.  Finn  is  saying  that  it 
is  very  well  to  have  far-advanced  ideas, — it  does  not  matter  how  &r 
advanced, — because  one  is  never  called  upon  to  act  upon  them 
practically." 

**  That  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Palliser. 

'*  But  pleasant, — so  at  least  Mr.  Finn  says." 

"It  is  at  least  very  common,"  said  Phineas,  not  caring  to  protect 
himself  by  a  contradiction. 

**  For  myself,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  gravely,  "  I  think  I  may  say  t>fi 
I  always  am  really  anxious  to  carry  into  practice  all  those  doetrinaf 
of  policy  which  I  advocate  in  theory." 

During  this  conversation  Lady  Hartletop  sat  as  though  no  woid  of 
it  reached  her  ears.  She  did  not  understand  Madame  Max  Ooesler, 
and  by  no  means  loved  her.  Mr.  Palliser,  when  he  had  made  bis 
little  speech,  turned  to  the  Duke's  daughter  and  asked  some  giieatiga 
about  the  conservatories  at  Longroyston. 

*^  I  have  called  forth  a  word  of  wisdom,"  said  Madame  Max 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phineas,   ''  and  taught  a  Cabinet  Minister  to 
that  I  am  a  most  unsound  politician.     You  may  have  n 
prospects  for  life,  Madame  Max  Goesler." 

**  Let  me  hope  not.    As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  *w 
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in  yonr  Govemment,  the  aspirants  to  office  succeed  chiefly  by  making 
themselves  uncommonly  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  in  power.  If  a 
man  can  hit  hard  enough  he  is  sure  to  be  taken  into  the  elysium  of 
the  Treasury  bench, — ^not  that  he  may  hit  others,  but  that  he  may 
cease  to  hit  those  who  are  there.  I  don't  think  men  are  chosen 
because  they  are  useful." . 

**  You  are  very  severe  upon  us  all." 

*'  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  one  man  is  as  useful  as  another. 
But  to  put  aside  joking, — they  tell  me  that  you  are  sure  to  become  a 
minister." 

Phincas  folt  that  he  blushed.  Gould  it  be  that  people  said  of 
him  behind  his  back  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  rise  high  in  political 
position  ?  **  Your  informants  are  very  kind,"  he  replied  awkwardly, 
**but  I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  I  shall  never  get  up  in  the 
way  you  describe, — that  is,  by  abusing  the  men  I  support." 

After  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  turned  round  to  Mr.  Grey,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and  Phineas  was  left  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence.  He  tried  to  say  a  word  to  Lady  Hartletop,  but 
Lady  Hartletop  only  bowed  her  head  gracefully  in  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  he  made.  So  he  applied  himself  for  a  whilo 
to  his  dinner. 

<<  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Effingham  ?  *'  said  Madame  Max 
Goesler,  again  addressing  him  suddenly. 
"  WhoX  do  I  think  about  her  ?  " 
**  You  know  her,  I  suppose." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  her.  She  is  closely  connected  with  the  Kenuedys, 
who  are  friends  of  mine." 

''So  I  have  heard.  They  tell  me  that  scores  of  men  are  raving 
about  her.     Are  you  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ; — I  don*t  mind  being  one  of  sundry  scores.     There  is 
nothing  particular  in  owning  to  that." 
**  But  you  admire  her  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Phineas. 

**  Ah,  I  see  you  are  joking.    I  do  amazingly.   They  say  women  never 
do  admire  women,  but  I  most  sincerely  do  admire  Miss  Effingham." 
**  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"Oh  no ; — I  must  not  dare  to  say  so  much  as  that.  I  was  with 
her  last  winter  for  a  week  at  Matching,  and  of  course  I  meet  her  about 
at  people's  houses.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  independent 
girl  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  do  believe  that  nothing  would  make 
her  marry  a  man  unless  she  loved  him  and  honoured  him,  and  I  think 
it  is  so  very  seldom  that  you  can  say  that  of  a  girl." 

"  I  believe  so  also,"  said  Phineas.  Then  he  paused  a  moment 
before  he  continued  to  speak.  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  Miss 
Effingham  very  intimately,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  her,  I 
should  think  it  very  probable  that  she  may  not  marry  at  alL'* 
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^^Nqty  probably/*  said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  who  then  agiii 
tamed  away  to  Mr.  Grey. 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  when  the  moment  was  jast  at  hand  in 
which  the  ladies  were  to  retreat,  Madame  Max  Goesler  again  ad- 
dressed Phineas,  looking  very  full  into  his  face  as  sbo  did  so.  ''I 
wonder  whether  the  time  will  ever  come,  Mr.  Finn,  in  which  yot 
will  give  me  an  account  of  that  day's  journey  to  Blankenberg  ?  " 

**  To  Blankenberg  I  " 

''  Yes  ; — ^to  Blankenberg.  I  am  not  asking  for  it  now.  But  I  shaO 
look  for  it  some  day."  Then  Lady  Glcncora  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
Madame  Max  Goesler  went  out  with  the  others. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

LORD  FAWN. 

What  had  Madame  Max  Goesler  to  do  with  his  joumcj  to  Blanken* 
berg  ?  thought  Phineas,  as  he  sat  for  a  while  in  silence  between  Ifr. 
Palliscr  and  Mr.  Grey ;  and  why  should  she,  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  have  dared  to  ask  him  such  a  question  ?  Bat  as  ilie 
conversation  round  the  table,  after  the  ladies  had  gonCy  soon  drifted 
into  politics  and  became  general,  Phineas,  for  a  while,  forgot  Madame 
Max  Goesler  and  the  Blankenberg  journey,  and  listened  to  the  eager 
words  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  now  and  again  uttering  a  word  of  his 
own,  and  showing  that  ho,  too,  was  as  eager  as  others.  Bnt  tha 
session  in  Mr.  Palliser*s  dining-room  was  not  long,  and  ^uneas 
soon  found  himself  making  his  way  amidst  a  throng  of  coming  guests 
into  the  rooms  above.  His  object  was  to  meet  Violet  Effingham*  bnt, 
failing  that,  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  say  a  few  more  words  to 
Madame  Max  Goesler. 

He  first  encountered  Lady  Laura,  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  as 
yet,  and,  finding  himself  standing  close  to  her  for  a  while ,  be  asked 
her  after  his  late  neighbour.  **  Do  tell  me  one  thing,  Lady  Lamm;— 
who  is  Madame  Max  Goesler,  and  why  have  I  never  met  her 
before?" 

<'  That  will  be  two  thiivgs,  Mr.  Finn ;  but  I  will  answer  both  ones- 
tions  as  well  as  I  can.    You  have  not  met  her  before,  becaoBe  aha 
was  in  Germany  last  spring  and  summer,  and  in  the  year  before  thd 
you  were  not  about  so  much  as  yon  have  been  since.     Still  yoa 
have  seen  her,  I  think.     She  is  the  widow  of  an  Austrian  bankor. 
has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at  Vienna.     She  is  very: 
has  a  small  house  in  Park  Lane,  where  she  receives  people  ^ 
sively  that  it  has  come  to  be  thought  an  honour  to  be  ii 
Madame  Max  Goesler.    Her  enemies  say  that  her  father  w» 
JeW|  living  in  England,  in  the  employment  of  the  Yiena 
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and  they  say  also  that  she  has  been  married  a  second  time  to  an 
Austrian  Count,  to  whom  she  allows  ever  so  much  a  year  to  stay 
away  from  her.  '  But  of  all  this  nobody,  I  fancy,  knows  anything. 
TVhat  they  do  know  is  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  spends  seven  or 
eight  thousand  a  year,  and  that  she  "^dll  give  no  man  an  opportunity 
of  even  asking  her  to  marry  him.  People  used  to  be  shy  of  her,  but 
she  goes  almost  everywhere  now." 

<'  She  has  not  been  at  Portman  Square  ?  '* 

''  Oh  no  ;  but  then  Lady  Glencora  is  so  much  more  advanced  than 
wo  are  t     After  all,  we  are  but  humdrum  people,  as  the  world  goes 


now.*' 


Then  Phineas  began  to  roam  about  the  rooms,  striving  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  engrossing  five  minutes  of  Miss  Effingham*s  attention. 
During  the  time  that  Lady  Laura  was  giving  him  the  history  of 
Madame  Max  Goesler  his  eyes  had  wandered  round,  and  he  had  per- 
ceived that  Violet  was  standing  in  the  further  comer  of  a  large  lobby 
on  to  which  the  stairs  opened, — so  situated,  indeed,  that  she  could 
hardly  escape,  because  of  the  increasing  crowd,  but  on  that  very  ac- 
count almost  impossible  to  be  reached.  He  could  see,  also,  that  she 
was  talking  to  Lord  Fawn,  an  unmarried  peer  of  something  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  unrivalled  pair  of  whiskers,  a  small  estate, 
and  a  rising  political  reputation.  Lord  Fawn  had  been  talking  to 
Violet  through  the  whole  dinner,  and  Phineas  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  should  like  to  make  another  journey  to  Blankenberg,  with  the 
object  of  meeting  his  lordship  on  the  sands.  When  Lady  Laura  had 
done  speaking,  his  eyes  were  turned  through  a  large  open  doorway 
towards  the  spot  on  which  his  idol  was  standing.  '*  It  is  of  no  use, 
my  friend,'*  she  said,  touching  his  arm.  <*  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
know  that  it  is  of  no  use,  because  then  I  think  you  would  be  happier.*' 
To  this  Phineas  made  no  answer,  but  went  and  roamed  about  the 
rooms.  Why  should  it  be  of  no  use  ?  Would  Violet  Effingham 
marry  any  man  merely  because  he  was  a  lord  ? 

Some  half-hour  after  this  ho  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  up 
to  the  place  in  which  Violet  was  still  standing,  with  Lord  Fawn 
beside  her.  '*I  have  been  making  such  a  struggle  to  get  to  you,**  he 
said. 

**  And  now  you  are  here,  you  will  have  to  stay,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  get  out/*  she  answered.  <<  Lord  Fawn  has  made  the  attempt  half- 
a-dozen  times,  but  has  failed  grievously.** 

**I  have  been  quite  contented,**  said  Lord  Fawn; — "more  than 
contented.'* 

Phineas  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  some  special  reason  to  Miss 
Effingham  to  account  for  his  efforts  to  reach  her,  but  yet  he  had 
nothing  special  to  say.  Had  Lord  Fawn  not  been  there,  he  would 
immediately  have  told  her  that  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  be  had  asked  her  in  Saulsby  Park,  but  he  could  hardly  do 
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ihis  in  presence  of  the  noble  Under-Secretary  of  State.  She  xeeriftd 
him  with  her  pleasant  genial  smile,  looking  exactly  as  she  had  looked 
when  he  had  parted  from  her  on  the  morning  after  their  ride.  She  did 
not  show  any  sign  of  anger,  or  even  of  indifference,  at  his  approacL 
But  still  it  was  almost  necessary  that  he  should  account  for  his  seardi 
(^  her.  '<  I  have  so  longed  to  hear  from  yon  how  you  got  on  at  Longli- 
linter,"  he  said. 

*'  Yes, — ^yes  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  something  of  it  some  day,  peiiiaps. 
Why  do  you  not  come  to  Lady  Baldock's  ?  " 

''  I  did  not  even  know  that  Lady  Baldock  was  in  town.'* 

**  You  ought  to  have  known.  Of  course  she  is  in  town.  Where 
did  you  suppose  I  was  living  ?  Lord  Fawn  was  there  yesterday,  and 
can  tell  you  that  my  aunt  is  quite  blooming." 

''  Lady  Baldock  is  blooming,'*  said  Lord  Fawn;  "  certainly  bloom- 
ing ; — ^that  is,  if  evergreens  may  be  said  to  bloom." 

''  Evergreens  do  bloom,  as  well  as  spring  plants.  Lord  Fawn.  Yon 
come  and  see  her,  Mr.  Finn  ; — only  you  must  bring  a  little  money 
with  you  for  the  Female  Protestant  Unmarried  Women's  fhnigration 
Society.  That  is  my  aunt's  present  hobby,  as  Lord  Fawn  knows  to 
his  cost." 

**  I  wish  I  may  never  spend  half-a-sovereign  worse." 

''  But  it  is  a  perilous  affair  for  me,  as  my  aunt  wants  me  to  go  out 
as  a  sort  of  leading  Protestant  unmarried  female  emigrant  pioneer 
myself." 

''  You  don't  mean  that,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  with  much  anxiety. 

**  Of  course  you'll  go,"  said  Phineas.     **  I  should,  if  I  were  yon." 

**  I  am  in  doubt,"  said  Violet. 

**  It  is  such  a  grand  prospect,"  said  he.  '*  Such  an  opening  in  life. 
So  much  excitement,  you  know;  and  such  a  useful  career. '* 

**  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  opening  here  for  Miss  Bffingham,** 
said  Lord  Fawn,  "  and  plenty  of  excitement." 

**  Do  you  think  there  is  ?"  said  Violet.  "  You  are  much  more  civil 
than  Mr.  Finn,  I  must  say."  Then  Phineas  began  to  hope  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid  of  Lord  Fawn.  **  What  a  happy  man  you  wore  at 
dinner!"  continued  Violet,  addressing  herself  to  Phineas. 

**  I  thought  Lord  Fawn  was  the  happy  man." 

''You  had  Madame  Max  Goesler  all  to  yourself  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  I  suppose  there  was  not  a  creature  in  the  room  who  did 
not  envy  you.  I  don't  doubt  that  ever  so  much  interest  was  mads 
with  Lady  Glencora  as  to  taking  Madame  Max  down  to  dinner.  Lovd 
Fawn,  I  know,  intrigued." 

'*  Miss  Effingham,  really  I  must contradict  you.** 

''And  Barrington  Erie  begged  for  it  as  a  particular  fiavoiar 
Duke,  with  a  sigh,  owned  that  it  was  impossiblcy  beean* 
cumbrous  rank;    and  Mr.  Gresham,  when  it  was  o&n 
declared  that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  business  of  the  Ho 
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np  to  the  occasion.  How  mnch  did  she  say  to  you ;  and  what  did 
8he  talk  about  ?  " 

"  The  ballot  chiefly, — ^that,  and  manhood  suffrage." 

<'  Ah  !  she  said  something  more  than  that,  I  am  sure.  Madame 
Max  Goesler  never  lets  any  man  go  without  entrancing  him.  If  you 
have  anything  near  your  heart,  Mr.  Finn,  Madame  Max  Goesler 
touched  it,  I  am  sure."  Now  Phineas  had  two  things  near  his  heart, 
— political  promotion  and  Violet  Effingham, — and  Madame  Max  Goesler 
had  managed  to  touch  them  both.  She  had  asked  him  respecting  his 
journey  to  !lSlankenburg,  and  had  touched  him  veiy  nearly  in  reference 
to  Miss  Effingham.  '*  You  know  Madame  Max  Goesler,  of  course  ? '' 
said  Violet  to  Lord  Fawn. 

''  Oh  yes,  I  know  the  lady ; — ^that  is,  as  well  as  other  people  do. 
No  one,  I  take  it,  knows  much  of  her ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
world  is  becoming  tired  of  her.  A  mystery  is  good  for  nothing  if  it 
xemains  always  a  mystery." 

"  And  it  is  good  for  nothing  at  all  when  it  is  found  out,'*  said 
Violet. 

''  And  therefore  it  is  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  is  a  bore,"  said 
Lord  Fawn. 

**  You  did  not  find  her  a  bore  ? "  said  Violet.  Then  Phineas, 
choosing  to  oppose  Lord  Fawn  as  well  as  he  could  on  that  matter,  as 
on  every  other,  declared  that  he  had  found  Madame  Max  Goesler  most 
delightful.     '<  And  beautifal, — ^is  she  not  ?"  said  Violet. 

'*  Beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Fawn. 

"  I  think  her  very  beautiful,"  said  Phineas. 

''  So  do  I,"  said  Violet.  ''  And  she  is  a  dear  ally  of  mine.  We 
were  a  week  together  last  winter,  and  swore  an  undying  friendship. 
She  told  me  ever  so  much  about  Mr.  Goesler." 

"  But  she  told  you  nothing  of  her  second  husband  ?  "  said  Lord 
Fawn. 

'<  Now  that  you  have  run  into  scandal,  I  shall  have  done,"  said 
Violet. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  when  Phineas  was  preparing  to  fight  his 
way  out  of  the  house,  he  was  again  close  to  Madame  Max  Goesler. 
He  had  not  found  a  single  moment  in  which  to  ask  Violet  for  an 
answer  to  his  old  question,  and  was  retiring  from  the  field  discom- 
fited, but  not  dispirited.  Lord  Fawn,  he  thought,  was  not  a  serious 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Lady  Laura  had  told  him  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  hiTn  ;  but  then  Lady  Laura's  mind  on  that  subject  was,  he 
thought,  prejudiced.  Violet  Effingham  certainly  know  what  were  his 
wishes,  and  knowing  them,  smiled  on  him  and  was  gracious  to  him. 
Would  she  do  so  if  his  pretensions  were  thoroughly  objectionable  to 

her? 

<<I  flaw  that  you  were  successful  this  evening,"  said  Madame  Max 
Goesler  to  him. 
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"  I  was  not  aware  of  any  snccess.*' 

''  I  call  it  great  success  to  bo  able  to  make  3'onr  vray  where  you 
will  throngh  such  a  crowd  as  there  is  here.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
stout  a  cavaHer  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  find  my  servant,  and  bid  him 
get  my  carriage.  Will  you  mind  ?  "  Phineas,  of  coarse »  declared  thai 
he  would  be  delighted.  '*  He  is  a  German,  and  not  in  livery.  But  if 
somebody  will  call  out,  he  will  hear.  He  is  very  sharp,  and  much 
more  attentive  than  your  English  footmen.  An  Englishman  hardly 
ever  makes  a  good  servant.*' 

"  Is  that  a  compliment  to  us  Britons  ?'* 

''No,  certainly  not.  If  a  man  is  a  servant,  he  should  be  clever 
enough  to  be  a  good  one."  Phincas  had  now  given  the  order  for  the 
carriage,  and,  having  returned,  was  standing  with  Madame  Max  Goesler 
in  the  cloak-room.  ''  After  all,  we  are  surely  the  most  awkward  people 
in  the  world,"  she  said.  "  You  knov/  Lord  Fawn,  who  was  talking  to 
Miss  Effingham  just  now.  You  should  have  heard  him  tr3dng  to  pay 
me  a  compliment  before  dinner.  It  was  like  a  donkey  walking  a 
minuet,  and  yet  they  say  he  is  a  clever  man  and  can  make  speeches.** 
Gould  it  be  possible  that  Madame  Max  Goesler*8  ears  were  so  sharp 
that  she  had  heard  the  things  which  Lord  Fawn  had  said  of  her  ? 

''  He  is  a  well-informed  man,"  said  Phineas. 

''  For  a  lord,  you  mean,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  '<  Bat  he  i§ 
an  oaf,  is  he  not  ?    And  yet  they  say  he  is  to  marry  that  girL'* 

'<  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said  Phineas,  stoutly. 

''  I  hope  not,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  that  somebody  else 
may, — unless  somebody  else  should  change  his  mind.  Thank  yen ; 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you.  Mind  you  come  and  call  on  me, — 193, 
Park  Lane. .  I  dare  say  you  know  the  little  cottage."  Then  he  pnl 
Madame  Max  Goesler  into  her  carriage,  and  walked  away  to  his  cliUu 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD, 
A  STORY  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   FOX  AND   THE   CBOTTS. 

Early  in  my  first  chapter  I  announced  that  this  tale  would  deal  with 
the  fortunes  of  very  humhle  and  obscure  individuals.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  most  insignificant  personages  are  linked  inex- 
tricably with  those  of  the  high  and  powerful,  whose  doings  history 
delights  to  chronicle,  it  fell  out  that  certain  great  questions  which 
began  to  agitate  Europe  about  the  period  of  which  I  write,  had  a 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  little  group  of  persons 
who  figure  in  my  story.  Storms  which  make  the  deep  seas  upheave, 
also  ruffle  the  rivulets. 

Times  were  coming  when  it  grew  necessary  to  take  sides  on  tho 
great  questions .  affecting  Germany ;  when  even  silence  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  expression  of  opinion ;  and  when  the  most  cautious 
found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  neutrality. 

A  man  may  say,  '*  I  am  resolved  to  go  straight  onward,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,*'  and  so  long  as  the  path  shall  be 
straight  and  even  beneath  his  feet,  he  can  do  so.  But  one  fine  day 
he  arrives  at  a  point  where  the  one  road  divides  into  two  roads, 
stretching  away  on  either  hand,  and  diverging  ever  more  widely 
one  from  the  other.  What  is  to  be  done  then  ?  In  front,  proceeding 
straight  onward,  there  is  nothing  but  a  stone  wall,  or  may  be  a  duck- 
pond,  dull,  muddy,  and  stagnant.  K  he  would  not  assert  his  principles 
by  ending  his  days  in  the  duck-pond,  or  knocking  his  head  against 
the  stone  wall,  the  man  must  choose  either  tho  right-hand  path  or 
the  left-hand  path. 

Now,  in  Detmold,  people  began  to  have  glimpses  of  the  dnck-pond 
at  the  end  of  their  political  Tista.    There  were  some  folks,  better 
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educatccl  than  old  Simon  Sclinarchor  the  sacristan,  bni  perhaps  net 
gi'c:itly  more  enlightened,  who  would  have  connsolled  avoiding  tl» 
dilemma  by  the  simple  expedient  of  going  back  again  to  the  pkce 
whence  they  started.  '^  If  you  go  on/'  said  these  'wiseacres, 
^^you  certainly  must  choose  the  right-hand  path  or  the  left-han^l 
path,  or  else  bo  stifled  in  the  duck-pond.  That  is  true.  Bat  why  go 
on?" 

Verj'  often  people  were  nnablo  to  answer  why.  Bat  they  mcstlj 
folt  the  necessity. 

To  the  tiny  community  at  Horn,  however,  the  condition  of  EaropeiD 
politics  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  matter  of  profound  indifference. 
The  echoes  from  the  great  noisy  world  penetrated  thither  bat  faintly. 
It  is  true  that  some  distorted  and  diminished  photographs  of  the  mors 
important  doinga  of  the  time  were  presented  to  them  in  their  local 
newspapers.  They  descried,  from  a  distance,  kings  and  kaisers, 
piinces  and  potentates,  moving  hither  and  thither,  troops  advanced 
and  withdrawn,  and  a  kind  of  general  running  the  hays  and  changing 
of  places.  But  they  were  as  a  deaf  man  who  looks  on  at  a  dance. 
They  saw  the  bustle  and  movement,  indeed,  but  had  no  inkling  of  the 
music  which  regulates  the  figure. 

In  the  Speise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb,  at  Horn,  there  is  wannth 
and  good  cheer  at  the  usual  supper-hour, — that  is  to  say,  about  half- 
past  seven  o'clock.  It  is  more  than  a  month  ago  since  that  September 
night  when  the  reader  was  first  introduced  to  Quendel's  hostelry,  but 
nearly  the  same  company  is  assembled  within  it  as  on  that  former 
occasion.  Simon  Schnarcher  is  there,  and  Peters,  and  the  Cstt  hosL 
There  are,  too,  a  few  tradesmen  and  farmers,  old  habitues  of  the 
place.  But  Franz  Lehmann  is  not  present,  nor  the  conunercial  tza- 
vellcr,  whose  temerity  in  defying  the  sacristan  is  remembered,  and 
still  occasionally  discussed  among  them  with  great  gusto.  At  tins 
present  moment,  however,  the  serious  business  of  eating  and  drinking 
is  occupying  the  faculties  of  the  company.  The  night  withoat  is  yexy 
dark  and  cold.  In  the  Speise-Saal  it  is  light  and  warm.  The  linger 
ing  odour  of  tobacco  is  still  there,  but  the  atmosphere  is  dear  from 
the  thick  clouds  that  sometimes  obscure  it.  They  will  arise  by*and- 
by.  For  the  present,  the  steam  of  hot  meats  ascends  unmingled  from 
the  table ;  for,  even  by  a  German,  the  operations  of  supping  and 
smoking  cannot  conveniently  be  performed  together.  The  one  waiter, 
assisted  by  a  stout  kitchen-maid,  has  been  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  guests,  but  now  there  comes  a  lull  in  his  labours.  All  are  senrad, 
and  the  waiter  sits  down  alone  at  a  side-tablo  to  eiyoy  his  own  go^ 
tion  of  the  food. 

After  a  while,  Herr  Quendel,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  board 
his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  pushes  his  chair  heavily  back  tow 
stove,  takes  from  his  pocket  a  very  attenuated  cigar,  and  hd 
hifl  shouldor  withoat  turning  his  head.    Johann,  the  wa 
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up,  brings  a  lightod  candlo  in  a  little,  quaint,  old-fashidned  brass 
candlestick,  and  sets  fire  to  the  attenuated  cigar.  Forthwith  every 
man  in  the  room  pulls  out  either  a  meerschaum  or  a  cigar ;  they  are 
lighted,  oil  the  chairs  are  pushed  back,  scraping  noisily  o^et  the 
sanded  floor,  and  a  semicircle  is  formed  in  firont  of  the  stove,  of  which 
semicircle,  the  landlord*s  chair,  on  one  side,  and  Simon  Schnarcher's 
on  the  other,  are  the  points  nearest  to  the  fire.  A  smaller  table  is  set 
before  the  guests,  so  that  each  man  may  have  his  tankard  of  beer  at 
hand,  without  the  trouble  of  taming  to  reftek  it,  and  all  is  made  snug 
and  comfortable. 

'*  Ah-h-h ! "  exclaimed  Peters,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  stretch- 
ing his  legs  out  before  him  enjoyingly.  **Well,  to  be  sure;  it's 
wonderful  times  we  live  in  I " 

Quendel  grunted.  The  rest  puffed  thoughtfully  at  their  pipes  and 
cigars.  Only  old  Schnarcher  turned  his  bright  sunken  eyes  watch- 
fully on  Peters,  with  the  expression  of  one  who  lies  in  wait. 

''I*v6  been  reading,  to-day,"  went  on  the  apothecary,  '*  an  account 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.     Now,  you  know  what  that  is  ?  " 

A  silence.  Quendel  nodded  ambiguously.  Old  Schnarcher  put 
forth  his  hand  and  took  a  draught  of  beer,  without  removing  his  eyes 
from  Peters*  face.     The  latter  proceeded. 

<'  A  great  wire  laid  right  through  the  sea, — ^through  the  deep,  deep 
fiea,  meine  Herren, — ^firom  Europe  to  America.  Wonderful  times, 
wonderful  times  I  *' 

''  I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  so  wonderful  in  dropping  a  wire 
into  the  sea,"  observed  Quendel,  in  his  deepest  bass.  '*  If  the  wire 
was  only  long  enough,  you  might  twist  it  all  round  the  world,  I 
suppose." 

«  And  what's  the  good  when  you've  done  it  ?'*  asked  a  horse-faced 
man,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  general  shop  in  Horn. 

'<  The  good  ?  Why  only  think  of  the  science,  the  enlightenment, 
the  progress '* 

The  w-md  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Schnarcher, — 
morally, — ^pounced  on  him  with  such  suddenness  as  to  startle  the 
circle.     It  was  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  lying  in  wait. 

"  Progress,  forsooth  I  Ay,  ay !  that's  what  you're  after,  is  it  ? 
You  and  your  friend,  the  commercial  gentleman,  who  talked  so  big 
here  the  other  night " 

**  He's  no  friend  of  mine,"  protested  Peters,  **  I  never  saw  the  man 
in  my  life  before." 

"You  and  your  friend, — ^that's  what  you  were  both  driving  at," 
repeated  the  sacristan,  doggedly.  '<  And  a  nice  down-hill  drive  you'd 
make  of  it,  if  there  wasn't  some  older  and  wiser  folks  to  put  the  drag 
on  a  bit,  and  pull  at  the  reins.'* 

The  illustration  was  received  with  many  approving  words,  and  one 
or  two  murmurs  of  "  Ja  so  t"  "  Gkuus  riohtig,  Herr  Kiister.'* 

tt8 
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**  I  want  to  hear  nothmg  of  your  wires  and  rubbish,"  snazied  Ai 
sacristan,  on  whom  the  effect  of  his  friends'  encouraging  appronl 
appeared  tq  he  the  exacerbation  of  his  contentious  hamoor  ;  "  I  woo't 
hear  of  'em,  and  I  don't  believe  in  'em.^' " 

'*  Well,  but  that  don't  alter  the  facts,  you  know/'  retorted  Peten, 
returning  to  the  charge  with  a  certain  mild  persistence. 

*'Ay,  ay,  ay,"  rasped  out  (^uendel,  solemnly  rolling  liis  head 
from  side  to  side,  "  I  don't  know  that,  Herr  Peters, — ^I  don*t  know 
that.  Herr  Schnarcher  hasn't  been  sacristan  here  for  more  than  fbitj 
years  without  knowing  pretty  well  what  to  believe  in." 

At  this  moment  a  stumbling  step  was  heard  in  the  passage  leadisg 
from  the  street  to  the  interior  of  the  inn,  and  somo  one  bnmpei 
heavily  against  the  door  of  the  Speise-Saal. 

'^  Johann ! "  called  out  the  landlord,  whose  senses  "were  by  bo 
means  too  sluggish  to  be  instantly  alive  to  the  prospect  of  a  customer: 
'*  Johann  I  Go  with  a  light.  See  who  is  there.  Is  there  no  lamp  xa 
the  passage  ?  Donnerwetter,  don't  leave  the  guests  to  tumble  about 
in  the  dark  I" 

<*  There  never  is  a  lamp  in  the  passage  now  after  supper-time!** 
said  the  waiter,  hurrying  to  the  door  with  the  little  brass  candlestick 
in  his  hand.  <<  Who's  likely  to  be  coming  at  this  hour  of  an  October 
night?"  As  ho  spoke,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  Speise-Saal,  tsA 
admitted  a  stranger,  whose  advent  caused  a  shudder  to  mh  round  tb» 
assembly.  Let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  the  shudder  ^ras  in  nome 
due  to  anything  horrible  or  threatening  in  the  appearance  of  the  new- 
comer ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable-lookifi; 
old  gentleman,  wrapped  up  in  a  loose  great-coat,  and  with  a  white 
knitted  comforter  w^ound  round  his  throat.  But  he  brought  in  inik 
him  so  great  a  quantity  of  the  outer  air, — which  was  by  this  time  toj 
Lleak  and  piercing, — as  to  make  the  denizens  of  the  hot,  close  rooxa 
shiver.     And,  besides,  he  looked  pinched  and  nipped  with  the  cold. 

<'  Can  I  have  a  bed  here?"  he  asked  blinking  round  the  room. 
His  eyes  were  dazzled  by  coming  from  the  darkness  without,  into  the 
comparatively  bright  Speise-Saal. 

"  Surely,  surely,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  rising  from  his 
chair  with   as  much    alacrity  as  his    ponderous    size 
'*  Johann !  Take  the  gentleman's  coat.    Have  you  any  luggage,  sir? " 

'^  Not  more  than  I  carry  in  my  hand,"  said  the  stranger,  Showing  a 
very  shabby  black  leather  bag,  whose  contents  had  been  rammed  inta 
it  so  tightly  as  to  make  it  bulge  out  in  an  ungainly  fashion. 

'*  Oh,"  said  Quendel,  sitting  down  again  in  his  chair.     Tiai 
were  by  no  means  plentiful  at  the  Pied  Lamb,  but  they  had 
become  so  rare  that  such  attentions  as  the  waiter  could  ht 
assisted  did  not,  in  Herr  Quendel's  opinion,  amply  suffice  tc 
to  a  guest  who  carried  no  luggage  beyond  a  shabby  blaek 

The  stranger  perhaps  perceived  something  of  what  was  j 
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Losing  mind,  for  when  Jobann  had  relieved  him  of  his  onter  coat,  he 
pulled  from  his  breast  pocket  a  massive  gold  snoff-box,  and  took  a  pinch 
from  it  so  noisily  as  to  ensure  the  observation  of  all  present.  Then 
he  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  his  chamber,  and  desired  that  some 
sapper  shonld  be  got  ready  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be.  **  And, 
£ellner,*'  said  he,  in  a  snbdaed  voice  that  yet  was  so  distinct  as 
to  be  quite  audible  to  every  one  in  the  room,  **  give  me  a  bottle  of 
the  best  wine  you  have.     I  am  cold  and  tired.*' 

Then  he  followed  the  stout  servant- woman  out  of  the  Speise-Saal, 
saying  that  he  would  go  and  look  at  his  room. 

**  Number  five,  Marie,"  called  out  Quendel.  **  The  yellow  bed-room." 

*'  The  Horr  came  on  foot,"  observed  Johann,  busily  spreading  a 
clean  napkin  over  one  end  of  the  table-cloth,  and  laying  a  plate,  knife, 
and  fork  on  it. 

**  I  know  that,  sir,"  said  Quendel  with  severity  ;  "I  know  be  camo 
on  foot,  but  he*8  going  to  have  the  yellow  bed-room  all  the  same.  I 
haven't  been  an  innkeeper  for  five-and-twenty  years  without  knowing 
a  gentleman  when  I  see  him  !  " 

It  was  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  host  knew  a  gold  snuff-box  when 
ho  saw  it. 

**  I  wonder  who  he  is  !  "  said  the  horse-faced  man.  Every  one  elso 
wondered  who  he  was. 

'*  I  understand  there's  a  new  land-steward  for  the  Prince's  Detmold 
property,  appointed  to  fill  old  Bopp's  place,"  said  Peters.  **It  may 
be  this  is  the  gentleman." 

**  Bah!  "cried  Schnarcher.  "Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ne'»v 
land-steward  is  a  major, — I  forget  the  name.  Bat  that  doesn't  look 
much  like  a  military  man,  does  it  ?  "  And  the  old  sacristan  jerked  his 
thumb  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  yellow  bed-room. 

**  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Apothecary,"  said  Quendel  reprovingly, 
**  that  his  most  gracious  highncss's  land-steward, — his  representative 
almost  I  may  say, — would  come  prowling  in  among  us  for  the  first 
time  after  dark,  and  a-foot  ?     You  surprise  me." 

Every  one  was  surprised.  It  seomed  to  bo  the  cue,  ever  since  the 
memorable  evening  of  the  commercial  traveller,  to  fall  foul  of  Peters 
and  to  consider  him  a  dangerous  speaker,  whoso  hand  was  against 
every  man  in  their  society.  No  one  really  thought  he  was  so,  unless 
it  might  be  old  Schnarcher,  whose  opinion*  of  his  old  friend  had 
recently  been  much  lowered  by  the  apothecary  having  developed  a 
tendency  to  favour  modem  theories  on  various  subjects.  But  tho 
company  at  the  Pied  Lamb,  speaking  generally,  enjoyed  the  gcntlo 
excitement  of  having  a  victim  in  common.  It  promoted  good  fellow- 
ship, and  was  pleasant  for  everybody, — except  the  victim  ;  and  even 
he  did  not  suffer  much,  for,  save  when  the  sacristan  grew  extra- 
ordinarily venomous,  Peters  was  mostly  placidly  unconscious  of  his 
own  victimhood* 
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**  Well,  Herr  Landlord,"  rotnmed  iha  apotheoary,  **  yon  said  yooF- 
self  that  the  traveller  looked  like  a  gentleman.  So  he  xnight  have 
been  the  Prince's  representative.  And,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  dis- 
respect to  his  highness  in  saying  so  !  " 

The  host  was  about  to  give  utterance  to  some  rcgoinder,  <wlien  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  returned  to  the  Speise-Saal,  and  a  solema 
and  unnatural  silence  fell  upon  the  company.  They  moved  their 
chairs  somewhat,  so  as  to  give  the  new-comer  the  benefit  of  the  stove's 
heat,  as  he  sat  at  his  supper ;  a  courtesy  which  the  stranger  acknow- 
ledged by  a  silent  bend  of  his  head.  It  was  a  bald  head,  very  rowid 
and  yellow,  and  ho  thrust  it  out  of  his  cravat,  and  then  drew  it  in 
again,  in  a  way  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  recognise  as  belonging  to 
a  person  with  whom  he  has  already  made  some  acquaintance.  For 
some  time  the  old  habitues  of  the  Pied  Lamb  remained  with  closed 
lips,  furtively  glancing  at  the  unknown  guest.  But  the  latter  ^vs8 
very  quiet, — '*  mouse-still,"  as  the  Germans  say.  And  even  while  he 
was  yet  discussing  the  viands  set  before  him,  he  brought  forth  from 
the  same  capacious  pocket  that  held  the  snuff-box,  a  well-worn  note- 
book, bulky  with  papers,  and  laying  it  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  soon 
became  seemingly  absorbed  in  its  contents. 

Gradually  the  rest  of  the  company  resumed  their  talk.  They  would 
have  liked  to  discuss  the  stranger,  but  as  that  was  a  luxury  whieh 
must  necessarily  be  deferred,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  enjoyed  in 
his  presence,  they  got  back  to  the  conversation  which  his  arrival  had 
interrupted.  Still,  very  still,  sat  the  stranger,  and  sipped  his  wine  in 
silence.  So  still  did  he  sit,  and  so  silently  did  he  sip,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  worn  note-book  the  while,  that  the  others  by  degrees 
ceased  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  warmed  into  their  talk 
unrestrainedly. 

"  Why,  after  all/'  said  Petcra,— of  whose  character,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  certain  mild  persistence  was  a  leading  trait, — **  after  all,  it 
isn't  one  thing  much  more  than  another.  We  can't  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  great  chaugcs  going  on  in  the  world.  I  read  my  newspaper  regu- 
larly, and  I  can  tell  you,  meine  Herren,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  some  new  invention  turning  up  that  would  have  seemed  just 
like  Kindermarchen, — fairy  tales, — to  our  grandfathei's.  And  then 
in  politics, — look  at  the  foreign  intelligence  I  Why  everything  is 
changing, — changing,  in  tmoh  a  way  that  the  geography  books  ean'i 
keep  pace  with  the  times." 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  Quendel,  **  and  what  does  all  that  matter  to  ott 
There*s  the  mischief.  We  will  be  meddling  instead  of  sitting  t/Sl 
and  minding  our  own  business.  Ain't  we  very  well  off  here  in 
Detmold  ?  "  i- 

''  Yes ;  certainly.     But  you  see  it  will  matter  to  us  btfiai 
long,  if  it  don't  matter  now.     There's  a  movement  taki 
thioughout  Germany,  that "  -i 


"  ir>  the  synem  at  I  bales,  and  not  70a,  Mr.  Finn." 
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Bat  here  the  apothecary  was  inteirapted  by  a  chorus  of  lend  and 
angry  exclamations.  "What  did  Peters  mean?  Was  he  a  revdn- 
tionist  ?  A  republican  ?  A  mad  Studenten-Bursche  ?  It  was  all  very 
well  to  enjoy,  like  Goethe's  burghers  in  "  Faust,"  the  spectacle  of  the 
folks  knocking  each  other  on  the  head  **  far  away  in  Turkey ;  "  but 
when  it  camo  near  home, — ^when  it  came  to  one  of  themselves,  an 
old  inhabitant,  a  peaceful  tradesman  of  Horn,  talking  about  a  *'  move- 
ment going  on  throughout  Germany !  " — ^Dear  heaven !  What  would 
happen  next  ?  The  temerity  of  the  conmiercial  traveller  who  had  defied 
Schnarcher  and  alluded  to  the  '48,  was  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade.     Peters  looked  quite  scared  at  the  storm  he  had  rsdsod. 

"  But,"  protested  he  feebly,  "I  said  nothing  about  republics  or  revo- 
Intions.  I  was  alluding  to  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  Prus " 

*'  Stop ! "  cried  the  landlord,  authoritatively,  letting  his  fat  hand 
fall  by  its  own  weight  on  to  the  tabic  in  a  way  that  made  the 
0BBBe8  quiver,  "  stop  there,  Herr  Peters.  You've  said  enough,  and 
more  than  enough.  If  any  gentleman  can't  digest  his  supper  with- 
out politics,  there's  a  public-house  across  the  street  that  may  suit 
him.  Anyway,  the  Speisc-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  is  not  for  such.  I'm 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  what  I  say  I  mean." 

There  was  profound  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
lior8e-&ced  man, — ^who  had  been  peculiarly  stolid  all  through,-— 
remarked  slowly  that  for  his  part  ho  thought  Herr  Quendel  was 
right,  and  that  if  thoy  couldn't  talk  of  anything  better  than  politics 
they  had  better  hold  their  tongues  altogether,  which  latter  mode  of 
passing  the  time  was,  in  his  opinion, — ^when  combined  with  dtio 
allowance-  of  beer  and  tobacco, — a  pleasant  resource  enough. 

''Bight,  friend,"  said  the  landlord;  "and  I've  known  the  day 
"when  five  or  six,  or  eight  or  ten,  burghers  could  meet  together 
socially,  and  not  say  as  many  words  in  an  hour  as  folks  now-a-uays 
will  let  off  in  a  minute.     Ay,  and  be  no  worse  company  either ! " 

But,  somehow,  the  result  of  persistently  holding  their  tongues  for 
some  ten  minutes  failed  in  this  instance  to  be  as  convivial  and  har- 
monising as  might  have  been  wished.  Schnarcher's  eyes,  indeed, 
sparkled  with  spiteful  gratification  at  the  apothecary's  discomfiture. 
Bat  the  others  appeared  to  be  a  little  oppressed  and  uneasy.  At  length 
one  man  stretched  forth  his  hand,  took  his  glass  of  beer,  drained  it, 
and  then  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  His  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  rest,  except  Quendel  and  the  nacristan.  Good-night  was  said,  and 
Jofaann,  lamp  in  hand,  proceeded  to  light  the  guests  down  the  passage 
and  out  of  the  house-door. 

"  Broke  up  early  to-night,"  said  the  waiter  when  ho  returned, 
glancing  at  Schnflffcher,  who  remained  immovable  by  the  stove. 

*'  I,"  letoarked  old  Simon  in  his  sourest  tones,  "go  home  at  nine 
o'clock, — neither  sooner  nor  later.  I've  left  the  Pied  Lamb  as 
St.  Maary*iB  ekMk  strikes  nine,  eveiy  night,  winter  and  summer,  except 
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when  kept  at  home  hy  the  rhenmatism,  for  the  last  fifty  yean,  b 
yonr  time,  Herr  Quendel,  and  in  yoor  father's  time  before  yon,  thit 
has  been  my  custom.  New  ways  may  come  np,  and  ne'w  inns  nuj 
come  lip,  and  such  as  likes  *em  are  welcome  to  take  to  *em.  But 
Simon  Bchnarcher,  sacristan,  don't  allow  his  habits  to  be  broken  ia 
upon  by  anybody." 

Qnendel  nodded  his  close-cropped  head  admiringly.  '*  Ab/'  sail 
he,  *'  that's  the  sort  of  sentiment  I  like  to  hear  in  tbis  Speise-SaaL^ 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  a  dry,  sabdned  voice,  ''will  you  allow  me  to 
draw  up  to  your  table,  and  finish  this  excellent  old  wine  in  yov 
company  ?  " 

It  was  the  stranger  who  spoke,  and  who  now  advanced,  bottle  a 
hand,  towards  the  host.  Quendel  had  more  than  tbe  ordinary  izm- 
kecper's  pride  in  his  cellar.  He  reckoned  himself,  and  with  some 
justice,  a  first-rate  judge  of  wine,  and  he  had  somewhat  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  connoisseur  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  eating  and  drinkiDg. 
in  general,  were  the  only  topics  on  which  Quendel  might  be  said  ever 
to  display  anything  like  a  glow  of  feeling. 

''  Glad  you  like  the  vintage,  sir,"  said  he,  pulling  forward  a  ehiir 
for  his  guest,  and  beginning  to  form  an  exceedingly  favoorable  cpinioD 
of  his  taste.  Old  Schnarcher,  too,  looked  at  the  stranger  approvinglj 
The  gentleman  was  staid,  slow  in  speech,  sombre  in  dress,  took  gmiC 
and  was  not  young.  '<  Good,"  muttered  the  sacristan  to  l»iynf^, 
and  made  an  attempt  at  a  bow. 

''  You  seem  to  have  a  very  agreeable  society  here,  Herr  Ijandlord," 
£aid  the  Justizrath,  for  it  was  he.  L 

''  Ach  Himmel  I  Well  enough,  sir  ;  well  enough.  We^  mostly  an 
pretty  pleasant  together.  But  you  have  chanced  on  as  rather  onlntkily 
this  evening." 

**  How  60  ?"  asked  von  Schleppers,  raising  his  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

'*  Well,  you  see  I  had  to  be  a  little  hard  on  an  old  acqaaintancc 
A  ver}"  respectable  man, — none  more  so, — but  weak,  weak  here- 
abouts," said  the  host,  tapping  his  forehead. 

"Truly?  truly?  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  believe  I  heard  bx 
words  of  what  you  were  saying.  I  am  afraid  I  am  what  people  call 
absent.  That  is  to  say,  I  mind  my  own  business,  and  don't  pay  much 
hoed  to  what  other  folks  are  talking  about.  Unless,  of  coarBe»  thej 
happen  to  be  talking  to  me." 

The  grin   with  which    the   JustL^rath  concluded  his  speech 
intended  to  be  agreeable,  no  doubt,  but  the  majority  of  people 
have  found  it  repulsive.     Neither  Schnarcher  nor  Qnendel  fomAjH  -V 
so,  however.     They  willingly  allowed  themselves  to  be   drawn  .'jltili^ 
talking  very  freely  about  their  fellow-townsmen,  and  notahlr 
Peters,  whose  opinions,  they  regretted  to  say,  were  vory&rfr 
what  they  ought  to  be.    Then  thoy  answered  varioiis  » 
qncstions  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  neig^ibai 
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the  value  of  land  and  house  property  in  Horn,  and  gave  a  good  deal 
of  information  which  the  Justizrath  carefully  stored  in  his  retentive 
memory,  whilst  seeming  to  pay  scarcely  any  heed  to  it.  When  nine 
o*clock  struck  from  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  sacristan 
was  still  seated  by  the  stove,  and  still  holding  forth  dogmatically  for 
the  benefit  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

**  Good  night,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  rising  as  the  sacristan  rose, 
'**  much  obliged  for  your  improving  society.  Ach  leider  I  one  doesn't 
often  hear  such  sound  opinions  now-a-days." 

'*  No,  sir,  that's  true  enough,"  the  old  man  made  answer  decisively. 
''  But  I  belong  to  the  old  school.  I  like  old-fashioned  ways  and  old- 
fashioned  wisdom.  I  was  brought  up  to  think  old  heads  ought  to 
•govern  and  young  hands  to  work.  And  I  was  seventy-nine  last 
Pentecost." 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  Justizrath,  as  admiringly  as  though  to 
have  been  seventy-nine  last  Pentecost  involved  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  moral  qualities,  '<  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  Old  heads  to  govern, 
as  you  say,  and  old  wine  to  drink,  eh  !  Herr  Landlord?" 

Quendel  was  wonderfully. tickled  by  this,  and  lighted  his  guest  up 
to  the  yellow  bed-room  in  person. 

When  next  day  the  news  ran  through  Horn  that  the  stranger  who 
had  passed  the  night  at  the  Pied  Lamb  was  Lawyer  von  Schleppers 
from  Detmold,  that  he  was  to  have  the  chief  management,  under 
Major  von  Groll,  of  the  Prince's  estates,  and  that  he  had  already  paid 
a  visit  to  Franz  Lehmann's  farm  on  business  connected  with  a  piece 
of  land  which  the  farmer  had  rented  of  his  highness,  both  the 
sacristan  ^d  the  landlord  felt  sundry  twinges  of  regret  at  having 
been  led  into  making  such  confidences  to  an  official  personage  who 
might  put  them  to  what  use  he  pleased.  Neither  of  them  were  in 
general  communicative  men,  and  yet  both  were  conscious  of  having 
been  singularly  unguarded  in  talking  to  the  lawyer. 

''I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  said.  Quendel,.  smoothing  down  the 
crop  of  hair  that  looked  like  a  grey  velvet  skull-cap,  '*  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  such  a  very  pleasant  way  with  him.  Even  the  Herr 
Kiister,  a  man  of  great  experience,  took  to  him  astonishingly." 

Come,  come,  to  be  just,  the  gorgeous  and  graceful  peacock  is  not 
the  only  vain  bird  in  creation. 

Was  there  not  once  a  certain  crow,  black  and  grim,  and  wise  in  his 
own  conceit,  who  let  fall  his  bit  of  cheese  into  the  fiattering  jaws  of 
the  fox  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**N0  SPOKGE  WIPES  OUT  SPOKEN  WOEDS." 

That  excellent  housewife,  Fran  Hanne  Lehmann,  sat  by  the  warm 
broad  hearth  in  her  kitchen  on  the  evening  following  that  on  which 
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the  Jnsiizratb  von  Schleppers  had  slept  at  the  Pied  Hiamb  in  Hon. 
Tbo  hour  was  ahont  six  o'clock.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  fitfol 
firelight  played  on  the  heavy  rafters  and  the  polished  ntetal  dishet. 
Black  cavemons  shadows  rested  in  distant  angles  of  the  room,  azid 
every  now  and  then  a  pale  qoick  flame  leaped  up,  shedding  a  yalknr 
glare  over  the  darkness,  and  then  sank  again,  and  left  only  the  hot 
core  of  the  wood-fire  glowing  red  and  steady.  Tick,  tick,  went  the 
old  clock  over  the  dresser.  Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick.  Drop  by  drop  the 
waters  of  life,  grain  hy  grain  the  sands  of  time,  one  by  one  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  loves  and  angers,  of  humanity, 
flowing,  flowing,  falling,  falling,  ebbing,  ebbing, — ^whither  ? 

That  twilight  hour  is  a  melancholy  time.  Sweet  in  its  sadness  to 
the  yonng  and  hopefcd ;  cmel  in  its  voiceless  memories  to  those 
whose  life  is  on  the  wane.  Melancholy,  dreamy,  pathetic  to  a]L 
Even  to  Hanne  Lehmann,  in  spite  of  the  hard,  dauntless  front  she 
8ho^v6  to  the  world ;  even  to  Hanne  Lehmann, — sitting  with  the  eteraal 
knitting  needles,  glancing  rose-tinted  by  the  Are,  and  her  head  bent 
down  upon  her  breast, — ^tho  twilight  brings  a  softening  influence. 
Tick,  tick,  goes  the  old  clock  over  the  dresser, — ^tick,  tick,  tick,  tick. 
But  that  is  not  the  sound  she  hears.  Redder  and  redder  glow  the 
embers  through  the  gathering  dark,  but  that  is  not  the  sight  she  sees. 
In  her  ears  little  baby-feet  patter  over  the  floor,  and  a  svreet  small 
voice  lisps  garrulously,  or  an  infant's  plaintive  wail  breaks  the  silence. 
A  tiny  white  face, — ^the  face  of  a  week-old  babe, — shines  oat  of  the 
shadowy  comer,  still  and  solemn,  with  shut  violet-tinged  eye-lids ; 
or,  older  now,  a  prattling  little  one,  with  flushed  round  cheeks, 
smiling,  as  that  lost  babe  had  never  smiled,  upon  its  parents. 

"  Poor  little  baby !  poor  little,  pretty  baby  t  And  it  had  bine,  bine 
eyes  like  its  father*s !  '*  One,  two,  three  bright  tears  drop  and  glitter 
on  the  knitting ;  presently,  the  work  falls  from  the  busy  smibmnt 
hands,  and  Hanne*s  head  droops  yet  lower  on  her  breast.  There 
goes  out  a  low  sound  of  sobs  through  the  dim  room,  the  cry  of  a 
bereaved  mother  mourning  for  her  little  one — Rachel,  who  will  not  be 
comforted.  Ah,  mother,  mother,  does  no  thought  that  such  twiHglA 
hours  as  this  might  have  awaited  that  small  human  creature  in  after 
years, — does  no  remembrance  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  toil  and  carking 
care  and  self-reproach  and  bitterness,  come  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
better  so ;  that  the  tiny  head  is  at  rest,  and  the  tiny  heart  at  peace 
beneath  the  daisies  ?  No,  no,  no ;  only  this  cry  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  ignorant  woman's  nature, — at  one  here  with  the  most  cnltavii 
lady  in  the  land, — only  this  cry,  •*  My  little  baby,  my  poor  pret^ 
little  baby  I  And  it  had  blue,  blue  eyes  like  its  father's  !" 
tick,  still  says  the  old  clock  over  the  dresser.  Tick,  tick,  tickt  ^ 
Counting  these  moments,  too,  with  steady  pulseless  finger,  ds 
them,  too,  one  by  one,  into  the  dread  gulf  of  the  iirevoeahii 
morel  ^i 
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**  Wife,"  Baid  a  voice  at  Hanne's  ear.     '<  All  alonei  old  woiaan  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  almost  to  her  knees  searching  for  a  kniiting- 
needle  on  her  lap.  "  Yes,  Franz,  all  alone.  Martha  and  Lotte  are 
getting  their  snpper  with  the  farm-people  in  the  great  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bam." 

There  was  an  unusual  softness  in  Hanne*s  voice.  Her  husband 
did  not  fiee  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  for  she  kept  her  face  in  shadow, 
and  the  kitchen  was  very  dark;  bnt  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
crying.  He  knew,  too,  that  her  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  the 
early  days  of  her  wifehood*  and  that  she  had  been  mourning  for  tho 
baby  whose  coming  she  bad  looked  for  with  such  passionate  joy,, 
and  whose  death  had  struck  so  heavy  a  blow  to  her  heart. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  putting  his  broad  rough  palm  on  the 
back  of  her  hand,  and  gently  stroking  it.  Franz  Lehmann  was  an 
ignorant,  rustic,  uncultured  man,  but  no  eloquence  could  have  spoken 
more  plainly  to  his  wife's  apprehension  than  that  silent  action. 

*'  I  wasn't  idle,  Franz,"  said  Frau  Lehmann,  aEer  a  pause.  ^*  I 
was  finishing  your  stocking.  But  I  never  want  any  light  to  knit 
by,  and  what's  the  good  of  wasting  oil  or  candles  ?  Sometimes  I 
think  that  if  I  was  to  go  blind  I  shouldn't  be  quite  a  burden.  I 
could  knit, — I  know  I  could." 

''  Tut,  tut,  old  woman,  don't  talk  about  being  a  burden,  and  going 
blind !  And  as  to  being  idle, — well,  if  no  housewife  in  Germany 
was  more  idle  than  my  Hanne,  there'd  be  full  bams  and  empty 
poor-houses  all  over  the  land."  Still  the  rough  broad  palm  was 
stroking  the  wife's  hand  caressingly. 

**  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you,  wife,"  resumed  Franz  presently, 
**  about  that  old  lawyer  that  was  here  yesterday.  But  somehow  we 
don't  get  much  time  to  talk  together,  do  we  ?  " 

Had  Franz  Lehmann  spoken  out  fully  the  Uiought  that  was  in 
him,  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  opportunity  for 
confidential  talk  that  was  rare,  but  rather  such  a  disposition  on  ihe 
part  of  his  hearer  as  might  give  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  amicable 
discussion ;  and  that  he  seized  on  the  present  moment,  encouraged 
by  finding  his  old  woman  in  a  softer  mood  than  was  usual  with  her. 

**  What  about  the  old  lawyer,  Franz  ?" 

**  Well,  you  know,  we've  got  a  new  land-steward  for  the  Prince's 
property  here, — one  Migor  von  GroU,  I  think  Hiey  call  him.  The  post 
has  been  vacant  ever  since  old  Bopp  died." 

Hanne  nodded. 

"This  Herr  Justizrath  von  Schlcppers,"  resumed  Lehmann, 
mouthing  out  the  full  style  and  title  with  a  true  German  ecjoymcnt 
of  long-winded  appellations,  "  this  same  Herr  Justizrath  was  lawyer 
in  Bopp's  iime,  and  is  lawyer  still,  for  all  the  Prince's  legal  business 
in  Detmold.     Now  it  seemed  to  me  yesterday  that  he  was  getting  a 
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step  beyond  just  minding  his  own  part  of  the  business,   and  was 
poking  his  nose  into  things  that  don't  concern  him." 

'*  I  suppose  he  c^me  here  in  the  land-steward's  place.  The  land- 
steward  is  quite  a  noble  gentleman,  and  has  been  in  the  Aostrian 
army,  I've  heard  say,  and  of  course  he  won't  be  of  any  real  use 
to  the  Prince.  How. should  he?  It  will  fall  on  the  Jostizrath  to 
do  the  work.  And  all  right  enough.  The  von  Schleppers*  are 
well-bom,  too ;  I  don't  say  but  what  they  are ;  but  then  you  see  the 
Justizrath  is  a  law^'or,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.** 

^*  You  don't  understand,  wife,"  began  Franz  incautiously. 

**  Don't  understand  ?  Why,  what  will  you  say  next,  Franz 
Lehmann  ?  If  I  don't  understand,  things  are  in  a  bad  way  with  us, 
for  it's  little  other  understanding  than  my  own  that's  to  be  foimd 
under  this  roof." 

"  I  know  you've  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  old  woman, — ^none 
better  in  the  Principality, — and  I  know  too,  well  enough,  that  my  own 
is  apt  to  get  a  bit  muddled  at  times,  when  I  set  off  thinking  **  (it  may 
be  observed  that  Franz  Lehmann  here  spoke  in  perfect  sincerity) ; 
'<  but  what  I  moan  is,  that  you  wasn't  with  us,  you  know,  when  we 
were  going  over  the  farm  yesterday,  and  you  didn't  hear  all  the 
old  fellow  said,  and  the  questions  he  kept  asking,  nor  see  the  way 
his  eyes  were  upon  everything,  peering  and  prying  and  poking  out 
his  bald  head." 

Hanne  began  to  bridle.  The  picture  presented  to  her  mind  of 
a  stranger, — Justizrath  and  von  Schleppers  though  he  might  be, — 
peering,  pr3ring,  and  asking  questions  on  her  homestead,  was  not 
agreeable  to  her. 

'*  Dear  Heaven ! "  she  cried,  ''  I  suppose  he  didn't  find  much 
amiss  I  He  might  have  gone  into  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  place 
for  all  I  should  have  cared.  I'm  not  afraid  for  folks  to  see  how  I 
manage.  But,  all  the  same,  he'd  no  right  to  set  his  foot  on  a  sod  of 
the  ground,  barring  the  hill-side  meadows  that  you  rent  of  his  high* 
ness.  As  to  the  house  and  the  rest- of  the  land,  they're  yours,  and 
were  your  father's  and  grandfather's  before  yon." 

'*  Just  so,  old  woman;  just  so,"  returned  the  farmer,  patting  the 
hand  on  which  his  palm  still  rested,  and  congratulating  himself  on  the 
accord  between  his  feelings  on  the  subject  and  his  wife's.  *<  The  old 
gentleman  was  smooth-spoken  enough,  though,  and  praised  the  look 
of  the  place,  and  all  that.  But,  someway, — I  can't  tell  why,  exaetlf, 
— I  didn't  much  take  to  him.  I  didn't  altogether  like  the  way  hi 
spoke  of  Lieschcn." 

'*  I  hope  they're  not  dissatisfied  with  her.    I  hope  he  had  no 
to  find?" 

'<  Fault !     Why  no  ;  it  would  bo  hard  to  find  fault  with 
Zicso,  I'm  thinking." 

Hanno  sharply  withdrew  her  hand  from  hor  husband 
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softness  that  her  solitary- mU^gs  had  left  behind  them  disappeared 
from  her  voice  and  her  fsuse  and  her  manner.  '*  Stuff  and  nonsense  I '' 
said  she,  angrily.  '*  Hard  to  find  fault  with  Liese  ?  Hard  enough 
not  to  find  fault  sometimes, — as  you'd  know,  if  you  had  the  house  to 
manage  instead  of  mooning  about  the  farm  all  day  !  But  so  it  is  with 
you  men.  If  you  are  pinched  in  a  soft  place  yourselves,  though,  you 
roar  out  to  be  heard  on  the  top  of  the  Grotenberg.  What  a  long  face 
would  you  pull  if  I  was  to  declare  it  was  hard  to  find  a  fault  in  Claus, 
your  waggoner!  And  yet  I  don't  know  that  he  gives  me  much 
bother." 

**  Why,  old  woman  I  you  don't  liken  our  Lieschcn  to  drunken  old 
Claus,  do  ye?" 

Franz  tried  to  force  a  laugh  by  way  of  turning  the  matter  into  a 
joke,  but  his  hilarity  was  received  with  supreme  and  chilling  disdain. 
Presently  he  resumed,  gravely :  **  When  I  said  I  didn't  quite  like  tho 
way  Lawyer  von  Schleppers  talked  about  Lieschen,  I  meant  that  he 
seemed  so  prjring  and  eager, — all  in  a  sly,  quiet  way,  though, — to 
learn  all  about  the  child's  story,  and  about, — her  poor  mother.  I 
can't  think  who  had  been  putting  it  into  his  head  to  ask  the  questions 
he  did.  No  one  here,  except  you  and  me  and  Peters,  knows  aught  of 
that  sad  tale." 

Hanne  flushed  a  deep  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  but  the  fire- 
light did  not  suifice  to  reveal  the  flush  to  her  husband's  eyes. 

**  Ah,  Franz,  that's  so  like  you,"  she  made  answer.  **  You  fancy 
folks  don't  know  things  just  because  you  never  told  'em.  But, 
Lord  I  don't  you  go  to  believe  that  there's  so  much  kept  secret  in 
this  world." 

**Well,  but  who  told  tho  Justizrath  that  Liese's  name  wasn't 
Lchmann  ?  "  ... 

**  Who  told  him  ?  "  retorted  Hanne,  with  an  unnecessary  assumption 
of  being  injured.     **  Why,  who  should  tell  him  but  me  ?  " 

'*  You,  Hanne  ?  "  Franz  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and,  taking  up  a 
dry  pine-log  from  the  comer  of  the  hearth,  threw  it  on  to  the  smoul- 
dering fire,  where  it  presently  blazed  up  into  a  bright  flame,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  could  distinctly  see  his  wife's  countenance.  Then, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  hers,  he  repeated  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  ''You, 
Hanne  ?  " 

Either  the  sudden  glare,  or  something  menacing  in  her  husband's 
tone,  made  Frau  Lehmann  nervous;  for  she  began  to  speak  in  a 
fluttered  manner,  very  unlike  her  usual  one. 

"  Yes  me,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  ?  And  what  matter  ?  We  were 
chatting, — and, — you  were  away  with  the  plough,  and  I  had  sent  for 
you,  and  the  lawyer  was  mighty  civil-spoken, — and, — I  suppose  you 
don't  think  I  ought  to  sit  with  a  guest  in  my  own  house  quite  mum- 
chance,  do  you,  Franz  ?  " 

''  No/'  said  Franz,  slowly,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on  hers. 
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**  Very  well,  then.  And  I  snppose  it  was  xmtnral  to  get  iaOdsg 
abont  Liese,  since  she  lives  in  the  lawyer's  house,  wasn't  it  ?  *' 

**  Yes,"  said  Franz,  in  the  same  manner. 

**  Very  well  again,  then.  The  old  gentleman  spoke  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  about  the  child.  I'm  sure  I  thonght  yoni*d  have  bees 
pleased." 

«'  Did  you  ?  " 

'<  Yes,  of  course.  Pleased  to  know  that  the  child  was  with  Ma 
who, — who, — eared  about  her," 

"And  was  it  to  make  them  care  about  her  the  more,  that  yoa 
told ?" 

"  I  told  nothing,  Franz,  but  that  her  name  was  not  Ti^lwiiin, 
Nothing  else.  We  were  speaking  of  how  old  Liese  was,  and  how 
long  it  was  since  you  had  fetched  her  here  £rom  Hanover,  and  sael) 
like.    And, — and, — it  slipped  out." 

**  Slipped  out !  You're  not  one  to  let  things  slip  out  against  your 
ttrill,  unless  so  be  you're  in  a  temper.  But  that  was  it, — you  were  in 
•a  temper.  You  had  got  one  of  your  cursed  spiteful  fits  on  yon,  when 
you  hate  the  innocent  lass  and  think  of  nought  but  how  to  run  her 
•down  and  be-little  her.  The  lawyer,  mayhap,  said  a  word  in  her 
praise,  and  that  was  enough  to  set  you  off  against  her.** 

**  Franz,  Franz  !  I  declare  solemnly " 

But  Hanne's  attempt  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  her  husband's  wrath 
was  an  utterly  vain  one.  Like  many  men  who  are  constitntionally 
elow  to  anger,  when  once  aroused  his  rage  overbore  all  bounds  until 
it  had  thoroughly  spent  itself.  His  deep  voice  rolled  out  thnnderoos 
Oerman  oaths  that  seemed  to  shake  the  low-raftered  ceilings  and  his 
dull  blue  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  that  peculiarly  sinister  and  savage 
sparkle  which  a  blue  eye  is  so  capable  of  giving  forth. 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed, — ^you  who  say  you  have  a  mother's 
heart  in  your  breast,  and  are  so  soft  and  pitiful  over  a  little  dead 
babe  that  needs  nothing  from  any  of  us  any  more.  I  wonder,  for 
very  shame,  that  you  can  be  so  hard  and  sharp  and  spiteful  to  the 
poor,  gentle,  motherless  thing ! " 

"  Franz,  Franz  I " 

*'  You  are  hard  and  sharp  and  spiteful  and  jealous, — deadly  jealous 
of  her  in  your  heart.  I  never  give  the  child  a  kiss,  but  yon  look  as 
though  it  was  poison  to  you.  I  never  stroke  her  hair,  nor  say  a  soft 
word  to  her,  but  you  find  some  fiiult  or  pick  some  hole  in  her  eoati 
poor  maiden!  And  then  you  must  needs  blab  what  yon  tfahdl 
will  hurt  her  with  other  folks.  Not  that  it  can  hurt  her  with 
honest  man  or  woman,  either, — the  poor,  innocent,  helpless  lankbh. 
for  him, — as  for  yon  prying^  meddling  old  lawyer,r— if  he  com#>< 
prowling  and  sniffing  like  Beineeke  Fuehs,  he  shall  have  a  im 
I'll  make  his  crafty  old  carcass  acquainted  with  my  endg^*** 

'<  Franz,  Franz !    In  Gotte's  namen,  don't  talk  like  a  mm 
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**  I*m  none  so  mad  but  IVe  sense  to  take  care  of  my  own,  and  nono 
so  meek  bnt  1*11  do  it  against  any  lawyers  or  land-st<^wards  in  Det- 
mold.  Potztausend  I  What  is  it  to  him  who  Liese  came  of,  or  where 
she  came  from  ?  I've  a  half  mind  to  take  her  away  from  his  honsc. 
And  to-morrow  morning,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises,  I'll  go  to  Detmold, 
and  see  the  lass  for  myself;  and  if  so  be  she  is  not  happy,,  nor  com- 
fortable, nor  well- treated,  home  she  comes,  without  more  ado.  And 
let  me  see  the  man,  woman,  or  child  that  will  ill-treat  her  under  my 
roof!" 

With  that  Franz  stormed  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  his  heavy  step 
vi2L8  heard  stamping  across  the  bam  and  plashing  through  the  wet 
mire  outside  in  the  farmyard. 

Hanne  sat  by  the  fire  and  cried, — cried  hot  scalding  tears  of  vexa- 
tion, not  such  soft  weeping  as  she  had  indulged  in  before.  Franz 
was  very,  very  seldom  roused  to  such  a  manifestation  of  anger,  and 
the  indefeasible  masterhood  of  his  sex.  Not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
times,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  wedded  life  had  Hanne 
Lehmann  seen  her  husband  thus  moved.  And  now  it  was  not  so 
much  the  fact  of  his  being  in  a  passion  that  hurt  her,  as  the  cause 
of  it.  She  had  neither  delicate  nerves  nor  fine-spun  sensibilities, 
but  she  had  a  very  deep,  though  narrow  and  jealous,  affection  for 
Franz.  "  I  wonder  what  Liese  could  have  said  of  me  that  would 
have  put  him  out  so  ?  "  thought  she  bitterly.  And  thus  she  went  on 
tormenting  herself  and  nursing  her  wrath  against  Liese.  But  she 
had  no  fears  that  her  unlucky  confidence  to  the  Justizrath  would  lead 
to  any  further  serious  consequences.  And  she  was  right.  Franz's 
habitual  mild  inertness  resumed  its  sway  as  strongly  as  ever  after  his 
storm  of  rage  had  subsided.  That  next  morning,  which  has  such  8 
marvellous  power  to  modify  the  resolves  and  calm  the  emotions  of 
most  of  us,  witnessed  no  journey  to  Detmold  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
**  I  will  go  and  have  a  peep  at  the  dear  little  maid  before  long,"  said  he 
to  himself.  **  But  to-day  is  corn-market  at  Lemgo.  Liese  must  wait. 
Anfgcschoben,  ist  nicht  aufgehoben.  What's  put  off,  isn't  finished. 
So." 

Then  things  fell  into  their  old  track  at  the  farm.  The  housewife 
bustled  and  toiled,  and  scolded  her  maids  as  usual,  and  Franz  smoked 
and  mused,  and  lounged  about  his  fields.  But  Hanne  felt  in  her 
heart  a  secret  accession  of  jealous  bitterness  towards  the  orphan  girl. 
For  she  mentally  credited  Liese  with  all  the  suffering  and  mortifica- 
tion consequent  upon  her  husband's  outburst  of  anger.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  to  blame  her  own  tongue  and  temper  for  the 
mischief. 

Which  clearly  proves  Frau  Hanne  Lehmann  to  have  been  a  very 
singular  woman  indeed. 
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CHAPTEB  X 

OTTO  AND  LIESE. 

Otto's  early  training  has  been  enfficienily  described  to  enable  llie 
reader  to  understand  that  his  father,  the  head  ranger,  had  imbned 
him  with  a  large-hearted  love  for  his  whole  fatherland  that  is  mora 
nsnally  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  populons  cities  than  unong 
the  comparatively  isolated  dwellers  in  obscure  nooks  and  comers  of 
Germany.  Hemmerich  himself  was  unaware  what  deep  root  th» 
feelings  evoked  by  his  old  legends  and  modem  ballads  sveve  taldng 
in  his  boy*s  heart.  The  father's  mind,  dreamy,  imaginative,  tod 
somewhat  timid, — ^though  of  physical  courage  Hemmerich  nerer 
showed  any  lack, — ^was  content  to  wander  in  the  past,  and  speculato 
on  the  future.  Otto,  more  prosaic  and  less  irresolute,  lived  m 
the  present,  and  translated  his  ideas  into  action  as  fax  as  itwu 
possible  to  do  so.  To  Otto's  character  no  speculations  were  attrac- 
tive which  did  not  involve  the  possibility  of  doing  something  as  their 
first  result.  And  if  this  doing  were  tangible  work  to  be  accomplished 
by  thews  and  sinews,  so  much  the  more  was  it  attractive  to  Otto.  He 
was  yet  such  a  mere  child  when  his  father  died,  that  to  suppose  any 
thing  like  a  political  bias  in  his  young  mind  would  have  appeared  to  be 
an  absurdity.  But,  nevertheless,  such  a  bias  was  there,  and  only 
circumstances  were  needed  to  call  it  forth.  In  his  school-dayB  Otto 
had  been  a  peculiarly  bad  subject  for  the  reception  of  those  wise  sedts 
which  deal  in  vague  generalities,  and  are  not  intended  by  tbcir 
enunciaiors  to  be  uncompromisingly  acted  upon.  He  had  a  diseoih 
certing  habit  of  taking  you  at  your  word,  which  had  been  a  sonree 
of  much  aggravation  to  old  Sophie,  the  sacristan's  one  domestic, — 
laundress,  cook,  housekeeper,  and  gardener  And,  indeed,  the  said 
habit  had  more  than  once  occasioned  some  inconvenience  to  the 
despotic  Simon  Schnarcher  himself.  '*  Thou  blessed  Heaven !  **  old 
Sophie  would  exclaim  querulously,  ^*  the  boy  does  it  to  provoke  me! 
He  came  into  the  kitchen  yesterday  with  his  clothes  one  cake  of  mad, 
and  I  told  him  he  had  best  eat  his  dinner  in  the  cow-shed,  for  thtt 
was  all  the  place  he  was  fit  for ;  and, — would  you  believe  it  ? — be 
walked  off  with  his  bowl  of  broth,  and  eat  it  up  in  the  old  cow-house; 
and  it  was  pelting  with  rain  as  hard  as  it  could  pelt,  and  the  waiff 
coming  through  the  roof  into  his  broth, — for  it  hasn't  been  mendel 
since  there's  been  no  beast  kept  there  I  It  was  all  aggravation.  Hs 
knew  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said.'* 

But  Otto  had  really  acted  in  straightforward  simplicity  ; 
truth,  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  him  was  this  : — when 
not  mean  a  thing,  not  to  say  it. 

In  Halle,  during  his  uncle's  unsuccessful  experiment  cm 
mould  this  unmanageable  conscience  into  a  somewhat  v 
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condition,  it  had  licen  tlic  etiTne,  Yet,  although  bo  returned  from  tho 
univeTsity  as  fixed  ns  ever  iti  the  resolve  n<it  to  be  s  clorgymnn,  Otto 
nevertheless  brongbt  away  with  him  some  good  reGoIts  of  his  sojourn 
there,' — a  respect  for  learning  and  intellect,  and  a  clearer  comprehen- 
rion  than  he  had  ever  before  attained  of  his  ovn  aptitTides  and 
deficiencies.  Under  the  roof  of  Herr  Schnilt,  the  stationer  at 
Detmold,  Otto's  individual  opinions  od  politics, — or,  indeed,  on  any 
other  subject,— Tvere,  he  thought,  of  no  consciiiicnce  whatever  to 
the  people  aroond  him.  He  had  at  first  a  return  of  that  sensation 
of  ntter  loneliness,  of  being  npnrt  from  all  love  and  care,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  his  boyhood,  on  oitchanging  the  free  forest  life  and  his 
father's  fond  companionship  for  tho  narrow  rule  and  gloomy  roof  of 
Simon  Schnarcher.  But  grndanlly  he  grew  to  like  his  new  master 
very  muoh,  and  to  respect  him  verj-  sincerely.  A  mild,  silent,  honest 
man  was  Herr  Schmitt,  with  an  omnivorous  appetite  for  books. 
Simon  Schnarcher  bad  not  thought  it  neceBsary  to  confide  to  tbo 
stationer  his  ji^'and-Dephew's  dislike  to  the  life  of  a  tradesman,  and 
Schmitt  had  at  first  no  idea  but  that  Otto  was  well  content  with  his 
lot.  Soon,  however,  the  two  simple,  honest  natures  began  to  nnder- 
Btand  each  other  better.  The  essence  of  the  young  man's  character 
was  a  transparent  candour,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  Herr 
Schmitt  wns  pnt  in  poBsesaion  of  all  the  events  of  Otto's  simple 
history.  Little  did  the  sacristan  snspect  that  tho  respectable,  old- 
eatahliehed, — in  Scbuarcbor's  mind  the  two  words  were  almost 
pynonymons, — txndesmnn  was  capable  of  sympathising  with  Otto's 
perverse  fam^ioB.  But  so  it  was.  neverthelcng.  However  much  Otto 
might  like  Herr  Schmitt,  he  could  not  i-cconcilc  himself  to  the  prospect 
of  being  a  tradesman  all  his  days.  Ho  pined  for  a  freer  life,  for 
an  occupation  that  shonid  give  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  bodily 
Bclirity,  and  should  call  forth  the  powers  of  his  quick,  obscn-ant  eye, 
light  foot,  and  atcady  bond. 

"  If  I  had  been  a  bit  older  when  poor  father  died,"  eaid  he  one  day 
to  Herr  Schmitt,  "  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  straight  to  tho  Prince 
nnd  asked  to  bo  taken  into  Lis  service  as  juger.  The  Prince  thought 
ft  good  deal  of  father." 

"  Umph  I  "  answered  tho  Blationer.  musingly,  "Is  it  too  lato  1     I 

1  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  loo  late." 

Which  words  fanned  the  spark  of  hope  that  liad  never  ceased  to 
glow  in  t)tto'9  breast.  But  then,  Schmitt,  who  was  always  more  or 
an  otUng  man,  fell  dck,  and  the  subject  was  put  oat  of  sight  for 
tbo  present. 

Detmold    folks   are  ald-fnshionedly  early  in  their    habits.     Lieso 

M  out  at  market,  making  each  pnrchaEos  as  it  did  not  require  her 
niistrcGs's  experienced  judgment  to  select,  by  aevoQ  o'clock  on  the 
■Doming  aft«r  her  master's  departure  for  Horn.   "  t  'wonder,"  thought 
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(ho,  trotting  homrwaTd,  vHtb  &  lienvy  bsakot  an  her  arm,  "  wlwtki 

Horr  Sthmitl's  sLop  is  cncn  yet  ?  " 

It  was  open.     Tlie  slintter*  wore  down,  the  pavement  £ir^  aa^ 
nt  the  door  stood  some  ono  looking  for  het.     tfonw  cne  wboso  javi 
werL'  not  boaod  op  witb  a  bandkereltief,  and  wluue  brown  £iioe  ^«d 
brightly  at  her  aj>proacli. 
"  Good  nioraiiig.  Otto." 
"Good  tTMTDia^.  Lioecbcc." 

Otto  muuii^cd  to  throw  a  pood  &{■»!  of  dotgnenoe  into  the  ordmuj 
greeting.     Liese  tripped  into  thu  shop. 

"  How  fzjad  I  am  that  you  happened  to  be  here.  Otto  t  " 
"  Happened  to  bo  here  1    Why,  of  courtio  I  wu  lier«.    When  flic 
sbonld  I  be.  when  I  knew  tltere  was  a  chance  of  yonr  coming  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  did  tel!  you  then  ?  He, — ho  ien't  a  very  nice  boy,  is  h&, 
Otto  ?  I  thonght  he  seemed  rathei-  croes.  But  perhaps  that  m; 
have  been  the  tootb^he." 

"  Oh.  come  1  he  is  not  a  bad  fi;Uow,  Lieechen,"  romonstnited  Otl«. 
**  Hq  gave  me  your  mcsEiigc  f"i*b fully,  imd  he  i«Q£inbered  yooi  luM 
and  &U." 

Otto  WIS  too  firiitcfnl  to  the  eadavcro'.is  boy  for  ^ving  him  (bt 
chance  of  seeing  Licse,  to  «pcak  otherwise  thun  well  of  him. 

The  young  man  was  atanding  behind  the  counter,  loaning  his  ami 
npon  it  so  M  to  brin;;  himsBif  very  near  to  Licse.  The  young  niidai 
stood  resting  her  market-ba«ket  on  the  broad  wooden  k-dtfc.  Ow 
little  red  hnud  clasped  the  wicker  bandle,  the  other  was  bidd^ 
beneath  her  coarse  apron.  licse  cfrtainly  looked  very  pretty.  E«c 
cheeks  hod  been  kiHsed  into  a  soft  pink  glow  by  the  eager  moniBg 
air,  ajiA  her  eyes  were  bright  end  joyous.  Huppinesa  is  a  great 
faeauti£cr  ;  and  Liese  felt  very  happy  in  Otto's  presence. 

"  How  is  Herr  Bchmitt  ?  "  she  asked  gently.  "  The  bo;  told  mt 
be  WBs  ill  in  bed." 

"  So  he  is,  mores  the  pity.  I  don't  know,  bat  I'm  afraid  he  is  W? 
ill.  The  doctor  shakes  his  head.  He's  a  rl^ut  good  nun,  Binr 
Sohmitt." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  him,  Olto." 

"  Yes  ;  I  do  likG  him,  though  I  don't  liko  the  bnaiaess  a  bit  the  more- 
Hcrr  Schinitt  has  notions  that  Uncle  Schnarcher  wouldn't  npprovcaf 
if  be  knew  them,"  added  Otto  with  a  smile. 

"Has  he?" 

"  Ay,  LieEi:hcD,  that  has  he  1  Uncle  Schnnrcher  fancies  that  nou 
but  hot-headod  young  fellows  have  such  notions,  but  Hcrr  Schmittis 
old  tnough,  heaven  knows '.  more  than  lifty.  And  yet  he  is  a  stnns 
pati'iot.  Ah,  and  he  reads  uU  the  liberal  jouiiials,  and  I  belieTS^ 
writijs  letters  to  some  of  them." 

"  Tliou  dear  hcnven  1 "  escl.iimed  Liese,  profoundly  impreised. 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  does.      He  and  I  have  long  talks  logetbcr 
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sometimes  of  an  evsning,  and  Tyb  learnt  a  greal  masayiH^Bt^irom, 
iMm," 

**  Do  yon  know,  Otto,^'  said  laese  eameatiijr, ''  I  waated  io  ask  jou 
something." 

"  Did  yon,  lAeschen  ?  " 

"  Yefi ;  70a  tlwuys  were  so  good  to  me,  and  I  am  xiot  «o  4i£Baid  of 
jon  as  I  am  of  most  people.^' 

'<  Afraid  of  me  ?  I  should  think  not  1  Why,  Ideselie&,  if  I  tkonght 
you  were  afraid  of  me,  it  would  grieve  me  io  ike  heexL  " 

«  Would  it,  Otto  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  would.  Becaase  I  don't  believe  ialks  ai«  afraid  of  those 
«iey  Hke." 

**  I  don't  know,"  returned  Liese,  pondering.  **  I  ihiak  I  mm  eirtad. 
of  people  I  like,  sometimes.  But  then  I  am  a  eowaed^ — Cousin  Banne 
always  says  so.  However,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Otipy«t  ail  avenis* 
80  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  why  it  waa  right  4e  ^  a  paidot  in 
Hermann's  time, — ^Hermann  on  the  GrotefibeKg,  you  know, — aad  yet 
it  would  be  wrong  now  f  " 

"  Who  says  it  would  be  wrong  now?  "  shoii^edOtto  iapetuously* 
^  Wrong !  Wrong  to  be  a  patriot,  and  to  love  Fatherland  1  Why, 
Liese,  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you  say  such  things  ! " 

**  Well,  Otto,"  answered  liese,  half  smtiiag,  half  timid*  -''yuuare 
^termined  to  try  whether  I  do  really  like  yom  ar  not,  ibr  you  are 
anough  to  frighten  anybody  whtn  you  look  and  speak  like  that !  '* 

**  Dear  Lieschen,  did  I  startle  you  ?  I'm  so  aony  i  You  are  such 
a  tender  little  thing.  Bat  do  tell  me  what  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head !     Wrong  to  be  a  patriot  ?  " 

Then  Liese  related  the  talk  of  the  hochwohlgebome  Damen  at  h^ 
mistress's  tea-table,  and  Otto  proceeded  with  much  gravity  to  give  the 
simple  maiden  the  benefit  of  his  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  patriotism.  liese  listened  with  very  flattering  atten- 
tion and  interest ;  and  then,  descending  from  the  general  question  to 
the  particular  case,  after  the  fashion  of  womankind^  she  asked,  with  a 
very  grave  look  in  her  brown  eyes,  ^<  And  would  yon  be  a  patriot  too. 
Otto?" 

'<  Well,"  returned  Otto  after  a  short  pause,  *'  I  hope  I  am  one, 
Lieschen." 

<<  Are  you  ?  "  The  brown  eyes  looked  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
surprise  in  them,  and  a  gleam  of  something  that  was  made  up  of 
admiration  and  timidity. 

**  I  mean,  you  know,  that  I  hope  I  feel  like  one.  As  to  doing,  I 
couldn't  be  of  much  use,  of  course,  because  mse  heads  are  wanted  as 
well  as  warm  hearts." 

*'  Oh,  Otto  I "  Little  Lieschen's  soft  chestnut  eyebro'ta  came 
together  in  an  indignant  frown.  That  was  too  mach  1  '*  Qk^  Otto, 
I  am  quite  sure  your  head  is  not  silly." 

uu2 
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Not  silly  ?     No,  indeed  1     In  her  henrt  sbo  looked  upon  Otto  at 
mnrvcl  of  clevcmfss.     And  as  for  leaming, — had  ht)  not  keen  lo 
college  ?    Afid  conld  ho  not  construe  the  Latin  epitaphs  on  thotomb- 
atones  at  Horn  ? 

Otto  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be  looked  at  and  spoken  to  as  Ii«« 
Lebmann  looked  and  Bpoke.  Ho  was  a  very  good  fellow.  Bound  it 
heart ;  and,  although  far  from  inn^^cessible  to  the  fiattery  implied  b 
biB  old  playmate's  undonbting  faith  in  him,  he  yet  accepted  it  gnle- 
fully,  as  one  receivea  not  a  debt,  but  a  gift. 

"  What  a  dear  Uttlo  thing  you  are,  Lieschen  t  "  said  bo. 

Then  tho  brown  eyes  took  refuge  behind  a  hedgo  of  long  laabOT  > 

shade  darker  than  thcniselvei<,  and  a  bright  blush  deepened  the  jdnk 

glow  on  the  soft  checks. 

"I  say,  Li RBch en.  couldn't  I  come  and  see  yon  somelimes,  ite 
workmg  hours  ?  " 

Lioae's  heart  palpitated  with  terror. 

"  Oh  no,  Otto,  I'm  sure  you  couldn't,"  said  she,  brcatUessly. 
"  I  don't  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  be  so  dead  snra  abontiti 
Wo  are  such  old  friends.     And  I  want  to  know  why  not  ? 

Now  somewhere  in  some  secret  hidden  nook  of  Liuse  Lefamuui'i 
heart  there  existed  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  this  question, 
scarcely  to  her  own  consciousneRti  did ;  she  own  what  the  as 
was.  As  to  boldly  blurting  it  forth  to  Otto  Heaunerich's  £uo,  tlu» 
■was  hardly  any  wild  audacity  which  she  would  not  have  been  i 
capable  of  accomplishing  than  that.  The  ans^i-er  put  into  word* 
wonld  have  run  thus  :  "  You  cannot  come  and  see  me,  becanse  yon 
would  come  in  tho  character  of  my  sweetheart,  and  Frsa  m 
Schleppers  utterly  disapproves  of  and  forbids  sweethearts." 

And  thore  was  Otto  chafing  and  fuming  because  he  fancied  thil 
Licse  did  not  wish  him  to  go  and  see  her,  and  hft\ing  not  the  h 
'  suspicion  of  the  reason  that  kept  her  tongue-tied  and  abashed.  And 
upon  the  whole,  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  like  them  both  all  ttio 
better  for  their  foolishness.  Otto  would  not  havo  been  the  Otto 
I  knew  and  am  trying  to  describe,  had  he  been  capable  of  jumiiui^ 
to  the  conclnsion  that  ho  was  much  too  dangerous  a  fellow  lo  to 
admitted  by  the  mistress  of  a  household  as  a  visitor  to  her  pntty 
serving-maid. 
There  was  a  pause. 

"  Please,  Otto,"  said  Liese  in  an  unsteady  little  voice,  "  wonld  ym 
tell  me  how  moch  I  owe  for  the  pink  satin  note-paper  ?  I  most  p«JF 
for  it.     That's  what  I  came  for." 

"  Three  kroutzers,"  responded  Otto  briefly. 

"  There  they  arc.     Good-bye,  Otto." 

"  Yon  are  going  ?  " 

"  1  must  go  ;  mistress  is  alone.     Master  went  to  Horn  last  ni^ 
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and  is  not  eome  back  yet.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  see 
cousin  Franz  or  not ;  I  didn't  dare  ask  him  to  take  any  message." 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?    Is  he  cross  to  you  ?  " 

Otto  was  very  fiery  at  the  idea  of  any  one  but  himself  being  cross 
to  Liese. 

'<  He  is  the  Herr  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,  and  he  isn't  cross  a 
bit.     But  I  feel  afraid  of  him  all  the  same.     Good-bye  again.  Otto." 

''  Good-bye,  Lieschen.  Shake  hands.  I  dare  say  I  maybe  having 
a  holiday  myself  soon,  to  go  and  see  Uncle  Schnarcher.  If  I  do  go» 
I  suppose  I  might  call  at  the  Justizrath's  to  ask  if  you  had  any 
message  to  send  to  Horn  ?  " 

Liese  felt  rather  dubious  about  that  even,  but  she  had  not  the  heart 
to  say  so.  So  she  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  put  her  hand  into  Otto's, 
and  then  set  off  homeward  with  her  market-basket. 

^*  The  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,"  mused  Otto,  still  leaning  with 
folded  arms  on  the  counter.  **  Folks  say  he  has  all  the  management 
of  the  Prince's  estates  now.     I  wonder " 

And  then  Otto's  thoughts  went  off  into  various  wanderings  branching 
out  hither  and  thither ;  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  his  wan- 
derings was  not  that  of  the  respectable  Justizrath  von  Schleppers, 
but  a  very  small,  slight  form,  belonging  to  a  meek  little  maiden  who 
was  meanwhile  actively  engaged  in  household  labours, — ^rubbing  and 
scrubbing,  and  sweeping,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  her  mistress,— and 
breaking  forth  every  now  and  then  into  short  sweet  snatches  of  song, 
like  the  pipings  of  a  young  bird.  Being  impelled  thereto  by  the 
irrepressible  forces  of  youth,  and  a  loving  heart  which  instinctively 
felt  that  it  was  loved  again. 
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It  is  esee&tial  that  eretj  EngUshman  desaraas  ^  nadmatrndmy  Ifat 
present  political  condition  ef  tike  United  States  shoiild  be  femiKT  nitk 
the  words  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  paper,  and  sfaoiikL  know  whii 
lUeenstraction  in  the  ^ates  means,  how  it  iis  beings  CMrriad  a^  and 
whj, — an«^  to  what  it  m  leading.  Since  the  civil*  war  ia  Aanmem  w» 
terminated  there  have*  eome  np  many  topies  of  political  mtenst  k 
re^ence  to  the  United  States; — the^  ealaanitoiis  miirder  of  Mr. 
Lincohi,  and  tite  ehance  snccessibn  to  the  pFendent'a  ehair  of  m  mm 
never  intended  for  that  place,  and  who  has  eertainlj  shown  hiiBBelf 
to  be  most  unfit  for  it  r  the  en<»*mons  self-taxation  of  tke  nation,  and 
tbe  imposition  of  duties,  which. seem  to  ns  to  give  evideneo  ofuaBf 
strong  of  the  determihation  of  the  peoplo  to  bear  thenr  bnFdens, 
of  their  financial  ignorance  in  adjusting  them  ;  their  bairns  and 
against  ourselves  in  reference  to  our  conduct  during  the  wnv;  ttt 
absolute  necessity  which  awaited  them  ef  framing  some  Ibrm  of 
temporary  government  for  the  conquered  States;  and  then 
peachment  of  the  President,  to  which  an  excitement  altogether 
has  been  given  by  the  acquittal  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  Rapnbliey 
by  one  vote  only,  among  fifty-four  senators ; — all  these  matters  haie 
interested  us  very  greatly, — so  that  the  natural  apathy  of  one  coontzy 
to  the  politics  of  another  has  been  conquered,  and  Englishmen 
have  cored  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  United  States.  But 
that  which  is  now  called  Beconstruction  is,  we  think,  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  humanity  at  large,  and  to  the  States  of  America 
in  particular,  than  the  death  of  one  President  or  the  impeachment  of 
another ; — than  any  claims  for  Alabama  losses ;  more  important  even 
than  paper  currency,  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  limits  of  taxation.  The 
question,  in  a  few  words,  is  this ; — can  a  community  of  white  men  be 
made  to  live  in  subjection  to  a  community  of  negroes,  the  nombers 
being,  let  us  say,  equal  ?  In  putting  the  question  thus  boldly,  we  do 
not  touch  upon  its  merits, — as  to  which,  however,  we  will  venture  ia 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  to  offer  our  opinion.  We  assort  that  the 
attempt  is  being  made,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  made  rae^ 
cessfully.  There  will  afterwards,  of  course,  arise  other  questionayiil^ 
to  the  wisdom,  the  honesty,  the  generosity,  the  humanity  c 
attempt. 

The  communities  of  which  we  speak  are  those  of  the  *« 
and  negroes,  who  now  inhabit  together  the  States  wLIch  e 
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IdBeceits  from  tbcir  sister Stntos  inlfl^l.  The  wTitorof  tlicseromarka 
protests  that  no  Engtiahinan  and  not  mnjiy  Americans  wero  mon 
fwUy  ronvinccd'  thna  was  he  nf  the  filly,  hopeleBsncsB.  and, — m 
regntdg  its  cm!  leaders, — of  tho  wickedineaa  of  fleceseion.  This  b« 
Btfttes  in  order  thftt  it  may  be  cradf^rstood  that  he  is  not  now  about  la 
ploftd  for  thin  woro-ont  catwe  of  Soulhtm  rebellion.  The  war  is 
orer.  and  the  seeeding  9tAiea  bavo  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
ttmefntreA  tprritoriea.  Tbeybnve  ncknowlcdKed  their  belpleHsoesa  by 
eooiplcte  sHbmisBion,  Wo  do  not  allege  that  any  erpMial  merit  is  dn« 
to  ihora  on  this  account,  for  thiit  Biibmission  baa  become  a  neeesaity 
of  their  pomtion  ;  hnt  it  mnst  tA  leiwl  be  allowed  to  them  tLiit  since 
they  hftvo  bi^en  i»  conquered  poojiio  thsy  hnve  done  littl*  or  nothing  to 

180  tronWe  to  their  conitnerors.  lu  whwt  miKiner  sbiUl  thia  «on- 
qncred  country  b«  treated  ?  That,  of  conrso,  to  the  victorious  North 
hfts  been  u  qaestioB  of  moat  vital  importnnec ;  and  tha  answer  bad 
been  that  they  shall  be  "  reconstnicied  "  as  States  of  tho  Union. 

It  may  peihapn  be.  well  to  gi'vs  \  list  of  tho  conqnored  States  of 
which  we  ure  speaking,  and  with  this  list  to  state  the  male  adult 
popnbtioa  in  white  men  and  negroeii  us  it  eKisMd  ofccrding  to  the 
eenaiis  of  1B60,  and  to  state,  also,  the  number  of  men  registered  f(»r 
voting  in  1667-  As  the  regifltration  is  intendud  to  <^ompHae  all  men, 
whether  white  or  coloured,  over  twenty-one,  who  have  not  lost  their 
right  to  vole  by  prominence  in  tho  rebellion,  Iho  numbers  would 
natttraUy  ahow  tho  fnlling  oiT  in  tL«  popnlatioa  during  and  since  the 
war.  It  is  not,  however,  Bupposed  that  the  loss  of  the  wboio  pojtula- 
lion  has  beon  nearly  so  great  as  that  here  abown  ;  bnt  whether  it  be 
»0i  or  whether  it  be  not,  Ibe  nambers  will  givo  the  resntt  at  which  we 
nrti  ainiing.  Whatever  may  have  caiMcd  the  ^fitrieucy  of  white 
voter*,— we  do  not  soy  of  white  men, — the  dcJicieiiey  oxiits.  The 
nnmbers  are  as  follows ! — 
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The  i'lml  cU'ect  oi'  tiiese  figures  is  the  feeling  of  horror 
by  Uio  yrefit  fulling  off  iu  the  white  population, — or  rutlicr  in  Qm 
white  men, — of  these  States.  The  total  number  would  aeeia  to  luM 
been  reilu(^ed  by  above  one-thicd.  It  is,  however,  utiiIoabt(<dl;lfat 
case  that  many  white  men  have  bees  excduded  from  tho  rcgistr^Uoa 
which  has  everywhere  been  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  tho  put; 
Avhich  litvours  the  preponderance  of  negroes, — and  tiiiit  the  acbial 
deficiency  is  not  nearly  eo  great  as  is  here  represented.  Tlia  lignrat, 
however,  undoubtedly  show  the  result  of  the  rogietration  an  il  bai 
been  taken  in  the  diHerent  States. 

Now  the  purpose  of  tho  registration  has  been  tbi^, — tlut  aath  l/ 
these  States  should  vote  itself  a  new  ConstitulioD,  and  tiboold  bt 
"reconstructed."  It  is  of  course  understood  that  eiiice  they  aevriJl 
these  States  have  sent  neither  Senators  nor  BoprosenlatiVM  tv 
Congress;  nor,  since  they  were  conquered,  have  they  had  homtf 
legislatares.  Since  the  war  was  over  they  have  been  under  militMy 
government ;  but,  as  the  North  has  declared  tiiroaghoat  the  war  tint 
no  State  could  in  fact  secede,  nnd  that  each  State,  though  in  rebeOio*. 
remained  a  component  piirt  of  the  Union,  it  has  boen  held  to  be  csmd- 
tial  that  they  should  resume  their  pohticai  privilogcB.  But  Iww 
should  these  privileges  bo  resumed?  In  whut  way  should  the  oon* 
(^aered  be  allowed  agun  to  take  their  place  among  tho  couqueron? 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Government  of  tho  United  SUk« 
that  each  State  shall  govern  itself  hy  its  own  Inn's,  and  shall  oirmi^ 
for  itself  on  what  tenns  it  shall  send  its  quota  of  ItcprosoiitatJVfiS  l« 
the  National  Congress  at  Washington.  The  uiiiiihi^r  of  iU  ll«[)«iaen- 
tatives  is  fixed  for  it.  Each  State  sends  two  Senators  to  Coagnu, 
and  B  number  of  members  to  the  Lower  House,  fixed  iu  aocordaac* 
with  its  population.  But  each  State  may  arrange  for  itself  its  ami 
franchise.  The  voters  of  the  States  vole  directly  for  the  Hoom  of 
lUipresen tatives  or  Lower  House  in  Congress,  and  the  l^cnaton  ua 
sent  by  the  Legislaturt.'s  of  the  Stales,  which  are  of  courso  «l«)ct«d  bj 
the  State  voters.  So  that  it  is  open  for  each  State  to  decide  to  what 
class  of  men  it  will  entrust  the  power  of  selecting  its  reprttsuntativM. 
According  to  the  will  of  euch  State  there  may  be  a  property  quolific*- 
tion,  or  a  qualification  of  colour,  or  an  oduvatiooal  qualification,  at 
a  qaahfication  of  residence,  or  bo  qualiticotion  whutovor.  Thnre  U 
at  the  present  moment,  wo  believe,  no  State  iu  tbo  Cnitiu, — that  ia 
to  saj",  no  anconqncrcd  State, — with  which  univeranl  auffrnge  pre^fdlt, 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  ijnnlification.  New  Hampahirs  oohim 
the  nearest  to  it,  admitting  every  male  over  twcnly-ono  who  in  not  a 
pauper  or  oxcmptod  from  payment  uf  tuxes  at  bis  own  ntqovst. 
Maine  roqoiros  three  months'  residence,  and  oxcludtis 
Massachui^otts  demands  that  trVftry  voter  shall  read,  uul  Writo  at  L 
his  uamo.  Rhode  Island  has  »  property  qualilicatioD.  Coitn> 
excludes  negroes, — as  docs  every  other  Stulo  now  re|ircMmU 
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tTnioQ  ;  except  New  York,  wbich  has,  however,  laid  on  the  nogto  voter 
BO  high  a  property  qualification  that,  together  with  the  demiind  for 
three  yews'  residence,  it  makea  the  pririlogo  almost  duU  and  void. 
In  not  one  of  those  great  Weeturn  States,  in  whith  the  negro  hoa 
been  the  darling  of  the  last  ten  years,  can  u  negro  cxorciso  a  vote. 
In  Ohio,  Dlinois,  Indiiina,  Michigan,  Wiseonsiii,  tho  right  of  voting 
"  i  denied, — uad  has  been  persistently  denied,  to  the  negro.  Prac- 
tically, ho  can  vote  only  in  five  of  the  six  New  England  States,  and 
there  under  certain  restrictions.  It  may  he  ndiled  to  this  that  in  those 
States  tho  negroes  are  so  few  in  nun&cr  that  it  matters  not  nt  all 
■whether  they  vote  or  not-  Such  is  the  condition  of  voting  through 
nil  the  States  which  did  not  secede ;  and  there  is  nothing  bettor 
nndorstood  thronghout  the  Union  than  the  constitutional  theory  that 
each  State  eholl  decide  for  itself  to  whom  the  privilege  of  voting  shall 
nnd  to  whom  it  shall  not  be  conceded. 

In  tho  Southern  States,  before  the  days  of  secession,  of  course  no 
negro  voted.  The  ocgroes  were  slaves  ; — and  in  all  that  was  said  of 
slavery  and  its  abominations,  nothing  was  hinted  at  political  power. 
3Ir.  Stevens  has  over  been  the  negro's  advocate ;  but  Mr.  Ste^'ons  is 
n  Iteproscntativo  from  Pennsylvania,  and  no  negro  has  ever  voted  in 
Pennsylvania.  Bnt  it  was  manifest  that  He  const  ruction  in  the 
Bonthom  States  most  be  carried  ont  on  new  principles.  The  very 
of  their  Beprosentatives  in  Congress  had  of  old  been  made  to 
depend  in  part  on  the  amount  of  their  slave  population  ; — and  the 
ives  were  slaves  no  longer.  And  then  was  it  right  that  men  who 
had  been  rebels  should  be  restored  at  once  to  their  full  political 
power  and  privileges?  There  should  be  Reconstruction, — Keconstmc- 
tion  as  speedily  as  possible,  because  it  had  been  held  throughout  tho 
r  that  no  State  could  be  ont  of  tho  Union  : — ^but  could  not  Recon- 
fttmction  be  so  managed  that  tho  Southern  States  should  come  back 
not  as  independent  powers,  bnt  as  appanages  to  that  side  in  Ameriuoii 
fKilitioB  which  has  been  dominant  since  tho  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 
Southern  States  left  to  themselves  would  sen  J  Democrats  to  Congress, 
would  send  rebels,  men  who  had  hated  the  North ; — perhaps  oven 
who  had  bled  for  tho  South.  Might  not  these  States  be  so 
"  reconstructed,"  that  every  election  in  them, — not  only  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  sent  to  Washington. — bnt  the  mayors,  judges, 
■Idermon,  governors,  counsellors,  and  what  not, — should  be  made  in 
bvour  of  the  Republican  party?'  Tho  Southern  States  should  be 
lept  in  tho  Union,— should  be  reconstructed, — but  the  neck  of  tho 
Bouthera  sj-mpathiser  should  bo  still  kept  in  tho  dust.  Tho  State 
ihould  be  there  again  ;  but  tho  conqueror  would  relax  nothing  of  his 
posp,  nud  tho  conquered  should  escape  nothing  of  his  pnuishmoul ! 

*  Tho  l^ublicut  politiciani  hsrs  enjoyed  great  party  sttength  since  the  vur ; 
lot  Ihi-y  huvB  not  Iwcc  strong  enough.  PreBident  JohoBon  has  slipped  througU 
heir  flngen.     Cannot  tho  pMtj-  lie  mode  atrongor  i 


Ill  could  only  be  by  the  nse  of  tha  negro  ikat  Uns  coold 
pmeticnbte.  Nothing  was  cleiu-a-  thiui  this, — th»t  Midi  SUU 
have  a  now  Constitution.  The  olii  Constitutions,  waad«  on  tke 
nf  slavery,  could  not  v/ovk.  And  the  Stitta  maat  ehooE«  tba 
tioB  for  itBe!f.  But  mho  in  tho  State  sboidil  chooss  it  ?  The 
Comtitation  itsolf  could  be  writlcn  anywhere,  oud  sent  down  hy  tht 
bnnds  of  n,ny  trnotsd  Inend.  The  only  difficulty  ^ronld  be  as  I0  thi 
voting  for  it.  Let  all  tbe  ne^ffoca  vot^i, — vote  at  a  State  conrttntMS 
EDiQinoned  for  the  cfaoico  of  a  new  ConstitutkiD,  uid  laL  Btnof 
impedimenta  be  thrown  in  th«  way  o!  white  votersr  tmi  th«  lUig 
wonld  he  done.  The  white  nuin, — ithnost  oU  the  "wluta  nun* — W 
bfen  Southern  sympathisers.  Let  them  bo  sahautted  to  a  tvet-otth, 
pledging  thorn  to  UnioD  aentiments, — %o  thai  at  leant  the  boocet  odm 
among  them  might  be  eliminated  ;  and  liit  nil  who  bad  b«u)  in  asj 
way  prominent  iu  the  rchollion  be  rejectad  ttoia  partteipattMi.  Tk» 
negroes  might  be  vomited  on  to  vote  for  anything  s«nt  to  tbuD  is  the 
shnpe  of  a  ConBtitotion,  and  as  a  ConatitatiiHi  made  in  Ibcir  Ckvwa. 
Few  could  read  it,  almoat  none  ctruld  understand  it  I  Ami  to  U  vm 
done.  Constitutions  for  the  rebellious  Stutts  have  be«ti  dxawn  oat. 
voted,  luid  adopted, — with  more  or  less  of  literal  ~  ill^alitj  over  w 
above  the  grods  illegality  in  the  apirit  which  has  been  eomaiittc^ 
The  negrooa  of  Arkansns,  Looii^innn,  Alabama,  Florida,  Qea^ia,  aai 
the  Carnliniis,  have  gone  to  the  polls,  and  have  decWiid  wliat  iImII 
be  the  future  Coustitntiona  for  these  States.  Co«gre>ia  has  adofUi 
them,  and  euhmittcd  the  bills  to  the  President;  and  tli«  biUs  luM 
been  pa«!9ed  over  the  Presidoat's  veto. 

We  will  ta1ce  the  condition  of  the  State  of  ggoUi  Caroliua  mitt 
this  new  Act  of  lUconatructioD,  portly  because  of  all  tlia  UHediK 
States  it  wae  the  one  that  created  most  inturest  aouong  imiiulf 
daring  the  war,  und  portly  baeouae  ita  present  couditioa  m  aacttnlalr 
defined  by  flgurcM  which  ore  at  our  eommond. 

It  will  ha  sei>n,  by  referring  to  the  tahle  which  we  have  giv«n  «k<m> 
that  the-  total  uamfaor  of  registered  voters  for  th«  Stata  ts  13.7,S0S(— 
of  whom  aomething  laas  than  two-thirds  are  nopross.  The  naw  C4»- 
stitation  that  has  been  provided  reinircs  thnt  dimct  tssation  afaall  b« 
levied  in  the  Stato  to  tbe  amount  of  2,23O,0eiO  doUurs  a  year,  ■f6otk 
would  impose  about  17i  duikis  on  each  rcjci-'^turiid  voLar, — if.  m 
should  be  preaumed,^llie  registered  voters  anil  tli«  adnlt  main  |>of!a- 
lation  are  one  and  tho  nama.  Uf  tbe  aegrmts,  no  ilonbc  rnure  '!"- 
tbo  ontirn  numhet-  of  mate  adults  has  bueu  n^gistured.  Of  Lbu  irhita^ 
^-efjually  ivitJioul  douht,~'les8  tbun  the  entire  nnmbcr    liim   kw^ 

*  It  wiu  inttlt^d  by  CoDc^iu  that  no  BtuUi  r»iiNlltuU<iB  AhonU  bm» 
uilcw  bul/of  tha  whole  number  of  rigtstond  vateia  T^tfJ  nne  w^ j  or  ■*■ 
All  the  w&iw  *otm«  In  Aluluunn  kUjwI  from  tba  poU",  and  tka  i 
□It  ToCe.      Tha  CvoBtilutiMi  nuvorLluikM  has  buua  Mnctlcnted 
over  Ibu  PraadunVs  v*to. 


ngistered.  Bui  ik  hai  teen  decided  al80>  fiiai  this  hub  ehatt  to 
krvied,  set  a»  m  poU-taz,  nor  ob  ineoiBes,  but  Iff  inatioB  on  real 
property.    Thexe  were  121  delegates  ekoeen  to  adopt  Hom  Conati* 

Of  tliese  47  were  wMie  men. 

74     ,1     colonred  men. 


121 


Of  the  47  white   mea,.   23  pay  zu>  direct  taxes. 
Of  the  74  coioured  ^      51^  pay  no  direci  taxes. 

121  82 

Thus,  two-thirds  of  the  total  immbeni  of  dekgates  are  not  en  ^s 
tax-book  of  their  State*  at  alL  They  are  men  possessed  of  no  vmI 
pcop^ty  that  taxation  eonld  readi.  .  Doubtless  they  pay  indiveet 
taxes, — OD  whfid^,  for  iBstaniee ;  bot  such,  taxes  go  t^  tiie  Federal 
CknremBsant  amd  not  to  tha  State*  Tkese  82  delegates  out  of  15S1 
sekcted  to  dhoose  a  ConstiiatiaB  for  their  State,  pay  nothing  towards 
titeir  enarmons  State  taxation. 

But,,  it  may  be  said,  tiiat  though  prospectively  the  condition  of  the 
delegates  was  mneb^  retrospectively  it  is  nothing.  The  Constitution 
ia  adopted;,  and  if,  tender  that,  Bepresentation  and  Taxation  go 
together,,  it  will  matter  Httle  what  was  the  condition  of  men  whoso 
andhoaty  was  bat  for  a.  day.  The  State  legislatures  xmder  this*  Con^* 
stitation  have  been  cfaosen,  and  aire  thns  composed.  The  total 
nnmber  of  the  two  houses  is  155 : — 

Of  these  57  are  white  men. 

98    „  colonred  men. 


155 


Of  the  57  white    men,    24  pay  no  direct  taxes. 
Of  the  98  colonred  „       67  pay  no  direct  taxes. 

155  91 

Thus  of  1^5  mcmbess  of  the  State  legislatare  moro  than  three- 
fifths  are  negroes,  and  very  nearly  thfee^fLfths  are  men  who  are  not 
titiemselves  smbject  to  the  State  taxation.  It  mnat  be  again  borne  in 
muid  that  for  State  purposes  the  whole  taxation  is  on  real  property. 
And  these  are  the  men  who  are  to  vote  the  taxes,  and  to  vote  also 
the  Emending  of  the  money  raised. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  are  published  m  an  append  from:  the 
State  of  Sooth  Caroliaa  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
be  true,! — and  we  eaanot  team  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fofkite  them^? — it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  c<Mitrol  of  all  fimotions  of 
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govorBnieDt  iu  South  Carolinn,  including  thnt  chief  fHuction  of  (k« 
levying  and  Bponding  of  public  money,  has  bean  hattdcd  over  ta  lb* 
uogToes,  and  has  been  handed  over  also  to  men  who  Iinve  no  stoke  s 
the  country.  Thmre  cannot  be  &  doubt  but  tbiit  such  bus  liecn  Ikt 
intention  of  those  who  have  in  troth  ti'amcd  those  Constitutions,  hati 
forced  them  upon  the  Eo-called  State  Conveutions,  uod  \xa,\e  driia 
them  through  npou  the  National  Congress  by  a  prepoudorating  ptrt; 
majority,  over  the  President's  head. 

Wo  have  before  us  another  remonstrance  from  Louisiana,  wind. 
if  less  instructive  than  that  from  South  Caroliua  as  dealing  less  eitofr 
eively  with  fiijures,  is  more    touching.     It   begins    by  praj-ing  tb 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  save  tho  State,  while  yet  the  meoson 
was  under  consideration  of  Congress,  from  tho  effects  of  th«  jvefft 
Convention.     "  The  past  action  of  the  people,"  it  says,  "  in  the  Stab 
Bufiiciently  records  their  protest  against   the   mode    by  whkli  thi 
Conventjon  was  made  to  exist.     We  now  protest  against  the  CodOti' 
tntion  framed  by  that  Convention,  because  its  purpose   is,  and  tit 
effect  will  be,  to  unbject  ttio  white  man  to  the  doniinatiun  of 
negro."     The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  to  plead  Qgitinat  varioos 
nrticlea  of  the  CoiiHtitntion.      One  article  after  another    has   bom 
framed  to  force  tho  white  man  into  a  communion  with  th^  negro  that 
shall  be  as  odious  to  the  former  as  would  to  the  Brithmin  bo  com 
nication  with  men  of  lower  caste.     They  shall  be  compelled  to 
together  in  all  affairs  of  life, — but  in  all  such  affairs  the  uegro  sbkO 
ha  In  tho  ascendant,  "  The  vast  and  intricate  interests  of  soccosdoos," 
says  the  remonstrance,  ••  involving  the  gravest  questions  of  law 
the  estates  of  widows  and  orphans,  arc  to  be  settled  by  the  ps 
judges.     The  righta  of  personal  liberty  are  placed  within  their  co 
zance.     Who   ore  to    be   the   parish   judges  ?      The    negroes.     Ko 
(Qualification  except    citizenship  is  required.      The   proposed  <n^iw 
qnahfication  of  *  learned  in  the  law  '  was  rejected.'' 

In  the  articles  on  public  Education  it  is  enjoined  that  all  State 
shall  he  open  to  children  of  all  colours  indiscriminately.  It  will  b» 
hard  to  make  the  full  effect  of  this  ordinance  intelligible  to  Eogliik 
readers.  In  the  first  place  it  must  ho  understood  that  iu  tho  Unild 
States  generally  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  State  public  uxpeodi- 
tnre  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  In  Sotttb 
Carolina  out  of  two  milUons  two  hundred  thousand  itollftrs,  ahont  m* 
milUon  is  to  be  expended  on  the  State  schools.  Seven  huudrod  thotuHUtl 
doUors  are  required  for  interest  on  tho  State  debt,  and  the 
four  hunibed  thonsnud  tiro  apportioned  to  other  State 
These  details  will  show  the  importance  in  point  of  espenditon 
the  schools  in  question.  A  great  proportion  of  Aiucriean  odn 
has  always  been  ruci'ived  at  these  Stale  schools,  to  which  ^ 
uolhing  similar  in  kind.  At  present,  aud  for  somo  tunn  to  / 
onormnuH  direct  toxatioa  in  such  States  its  Ijouisiuu,  wlucl 
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nlmoBt  eiclnsively  on  the  wbite  men,  and  Ibo  wreck  of  property 
creatod  b;  the  war,  render  it  impossiblu  for  nbite  parents  to  Eend  their 
children  to  private  schools.  The  private  echoola  do  not  and  cnonot 
exi«t.  Bat  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  white  mun  to  Gcnd  his 
children  among  negro  cbildreu.  Whether  this  be  right  or  wrong 
theory,  whether  this  be  prejudice  or  good  sense,  we  arc  not 
now  arguiug.  But  it  is  »o.  And  it  is  sy  equally  ia  the  North, 
which  is  forcing  these  hated  laws  on  the  South  !  In  Boston  the 
white  children  are  not  educated  with  the  black.  The  result  will 
hat  in  the  Soathem  States  the  white  people  will  be  subjected 
to  a  grinding  taxation  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  education  to  the 
negixies  in  which  the  white  children  cannot  participate.  For  them 
there  will  be  no  education  within  reach.  Their  only  prayer  on  this 
head  is,  that  the  white  people  may  have  schools  for  themselves. 
The  white  people,"  Bays  the  remonstrance,  "  pay  the  taxes  for 
public  education.  They  are  thus  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
educating  their  children  in  schools  supported  by  their  own  money ; 
for,  upon  the  question  of  mixed  schools  the  people  of  this  State 
share  the  pride  and  inherit  the  traditions  of  the  Northern  people." 

There  are  artiulcB  in  these  Constitntiona  by  which  all  those  "  who 
held  office,  civil  or  military-,  for  one  yoar  or  more  under  the  organiza- 
tion styled  '  The  Confederate  States  of  Amciicn,'  .  .  .  those  who, 
in  the  advocacy  of  treason,  wrote  or  pubiished  newspaper  articles  or 
preached  Eermons  during  the  late  rebellion,"  &.c.,  &c.,  shall  be  and 
are  debaiTed  from  voting — unless  such  person  shall  retrieve  himself 
&om  his  disability  by  filing  a  written  acknowledgment  that  bo 
morally  and  politically  wrong  as  to  secession,  and  that  he  regrets 
what  he  did.  Then  by  another  article  each  member  of  the  Legialataro, 
nnd  every  Oflicor  of  the  State,  whatever  be  his  condition,  is  called 
upon  to  swear  that  he  "  accepts  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all 
men,"  and  that  he  will  not  "attempt  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons 
on  account  of  race,  colour,  and  previous  condition  of  any  political  or 
civil  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men." 
Tills  must  he  considered  before  it  ia  understood.  It  is  as  though  Mr. 
Lowe  should  be  required  to  swear,  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  Houao 
of  Commons,  that  ho  will  never  say  another  word  in  opposition  to 
louachold  suflragc— only  that  there  is  this  dilTercuco,  that  every  white 
aan  in  the  Slate  of  Loaisiooa  feels  that  be  is  culied  upon  by  every 
principle  that  is  dear  to  him  f  o  ojiposc  that  very  concession  to  which 
lie  is  desired  lo  give  his  ascunt  on  outh. 

It  socms  to  UH  to  be  hardly  noces»ir>'  to  mi«o  the  question  of  the 
Siegro's  natural  gilts  and  aptitudes  before  we  form  and  express  out 
Opiuions  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  the 
Bontheru  States  by  Northuru  piiwcr.  It  has,  indeed,  always  seemed 
to  US  that  there  is  ample  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  prove 
that  the  negro  cannot  stand  on  a  level  with  the  white  man.     Tho 
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eviienee  indeed  is  so  strong  Lbat  it  is  almost  fiUaotis  to 
It  is  &8eert«d  by  some  that  it  cannot  be  God's  iotcDticm  to 
man  vitb  gifts  Icnver  than  titoBe  bestowed  on  nnotber ;  and  yet  it  a 
ndmitl«d  thut  this  bus  been  done  in  regard  to  otber  raves.  Tta 
IndiacB  have  vnnished  or  are  ToniBhing  before  (be  iitce  of  tb«  wlstt 
man.  VariouB  of  the  peoples  of  Aeia  are  held  in  sabjectaoa  la  Iha 
wbite  nuai.  The  Nev  Zealanders  and  CaSres  little  k>  nndoi;go, 
have  nndergoue,  baniahment,  and  will  undergo  amiihilatioB.  in» 
Esquimaux,  ebould  their  country  c-ver  become  liabUubla  by 
order  of  maukjiid,  will  nndergo  the  same  fate.  The  negro  is  men 
docile  and  tractable  th&n  ihe  Indian  or  th<.-  Ni-w  Zeobuidsr, — am 
therefore  life  to  faim  along  with  the  vbite  man  is  not  nuendonUe 
imi  he  is  not  so  clever  or  capable  of  eo  mncb  eelf-aetioa  as  Hht 
Hindoo,  to  whom  sobody  presumes  t«  say  that  lh«  powers  of 
govemmeat  Ehonld  be  oonAded.  The  African  has  Loug  hntM  Qu 
recipient  of  out  wannest  Bympathy.  We  foH  oursolves  disgnMvd  M 
a  nation,  while  we  ourselves  kept  him  iu  bondage.  Tbe  bomn  «if 
his  passage  as  a  captive  from  his  own  Ehores  to  those  of  Bbiv<e-4r»daig 
nations,  made  as  his  friend.  The  unlimited  slavery  of  tbe  Soatlwni 
States  tanght  us  to  feel  that  some  great  thing  was  iit--«de4  in  ibr 
American  Union  before  the  American  States  oonld  he  regarded  as  ft 
free  land.  Tbe  small  remaining  Etaius  of  elavery  in  Cuha  and  Bnzfl 
are  odions  to  lu,  and  yto  fuel  that  they  mast  be  eradicated.  All  tim 
is  in  onr  netore ; — but  it  U  not  b  ou-  nature  to  regard  tbe  negro  m 
our  etjnal.  'With  all  otir  frcnity  of  rom.'uice  about  "  a  nnn  and  a 
brother,"  no  white  man,  certainly  no  conimnnlty  of  white  nen,  hm 
been  tanght  to  regard  tbe  negro  as  the  wliltu  man's  eqtud.  Mwriigl 
with  him  or  with  her  would  contsmtuat^  the  white  woman  or  the 
white  man.  With  a.11  tbe  chances  that  have  bi.>en  ^vun  to  him  the 
negro  hfts  as  yet  done  nothing  for  liifflself.  He  heeomes  ncilber  riebi 
nor  wise,  nor  powerful,  nor  eloquent.  Wo  rtwognine  him,  when  in 
onr  kindest  moods  towu^s  him,  ns  a  full-grown  rhilil.  wbom  it  ■* 
pleasant  to  indulge  with  8on^  und  goiiper,  ftnil  evcuing  InRghler.  It 
■was  terrible  that  he  ebould  be  a  slave, — more  terrible  purtu^  lor 
the  posseSEor  than  for  tbe  posBessed  ;^bnt  beeaase  be  is  to  be  «  iliai 
no  longer,  wo  need  not  therefore  declarii  him  to  be  Ct  to  nda  iht 
white  mtra,  knowing  well  in  onr  hearts  that  he  ie  unfit. 

But  the  injastieo  and  cruelty  of  KecoDstrnctioQ  in  thvso  Soolbtm 
States  does  not  bang  at  all  upon  tbe  qnostion  of  the  nemo's  mm- 
biUty  of  performing  the  dutius  of  »  citizen.  Ibu  dlffii-ulty  nf  PTptaia- 
ing  snch  cruelly  lies  in  this, — that  the  ordiii-:—  •■•-■■-  '•■  -  -  -,,AfAng 
by  the  condition  of  his  own  tonnliy,  will  ea   -.  atffB 

should  not  vote.     With  ni  there  is  no  Tt  < 
not  bo  Bsteemed  as  poUticaUy  cijuaI  to  the  v.  n 
himself  tu  hovo  attained  eqniiJ  standiog.     Tbuiu  iii  no  «<« 
why  a  Degro  abould  not  rote  with  as,  if  ha  noeupies  a  bmu 
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Of  eourso  he  eonld  so  voU<  if  iLoIy  i^^'iKtoTed.  \Viiy  theu 
I  tui  not  hftve  tbe  eume  riglit  in  Booth  Onruiiua?  Puiiuips  no 
irio  tliiii  <}ue6tioD  ca.u  be  eo  ooDvmi:ui<;  as  Uie  reiteratioii  of  tho 
t  ttuit  he  cmuiat  Tote  id  Peiuiaylviinia  or  Ohio, — or  in  New 
ITovk,  except  under  two  almost  prohibitory  ijnaliticulioiii.  Witii  an 
in  England,  tlie  vote  of  the  negro  cim  umount  to  nothing.  In  New 
York  it  cKHild  not  aa^aosut  to  nmeh ; — bat  tUuru  i»  the  poaailiiJity  of 
a  negro  populfttion,  nnd  tke  risk  must  lie  avoided.  Is  Ohio  aitd 
Peousylvftiiiii  tlie  w^ite  nxim  wiH  not  Knliject  themE«Ives  to  tho 
cliitnce  that  their  political  •elections  sliouJd  be  influcrncod  by  the  voice 
of  uefftoee.  Men  in  the  United  Status  rote  in  tribes,— not  as  ^va  do, 
Btngle-lianded  ;  and  they  vote  with  the  bidltiL  Tiie  umproeB  in  tiny 
State  uould  alnujet  ecrtuinly  vote  us  a  ain);le  body.  But  iu  Iheoe 
Soolht-ru  Slates  the  negro  vote  will  bu  omnipotent.  It  is  probable 
tfaat  U)u  LegiKiatare  in  South  Curolina  aa  retained  under  this  reoon- 
6tmct«d  Ceufititiition  will  send  nuiiro  ^euatore  to  Wnshington.  There 
0  whatsoever  why  it  should  not  do  bo.  la  there  any  philo- 
uegnst  lining  wlio  will  go  the  length  of  saying  that  negro  Senators 
'will  do  honour  to  tbe  Sini&l«  of  tiie  United  i^tutee  ? 

Bat  here,  in  tbeflo  S&uUiern  Slatee,  th£  negro  who  is  now  to  bo 
politically  omnipoteut  was  bnt  ycfiterdsy  a  alave  ; — nnd  th«  ruce  over 
Whoni  bo  is  to  be  omnipat^ut  is  the  iiice  that  yesterday  owned  him. 
Xo  which  side  in  the  b»rg)un.  for  the  late  sla,ve  or  fur  the  late  master, 
oui  there  be  good  ?  Is  it  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  thut 
pcditicid  relations  on  such  a  basis  con  be  maintained  ?  It  can  be 
Utought  by  no  man  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  either.  It  will  send 
the  white  uiaa  through  fire  and  water ; — und  as  for  tho  )K)or  black 
in,  it  will  be  hia  deatii-blow.  But  for  a  time  it  will  enbsnce 
political  power  in  the  bands  of  a  certain  party  in  the  South,  and  it 
■uill, — iJso  for  n,  time, — enable  lie  conquerors  to  tnimple  on  the 
cunqoefi'd.  Tbeee  poor  wretches  who  arc  called  upon  to  vote,  to 
make  Seufctors  and  to  tie  Beuntors,  to  touke  judgci>  and  to  be  judges, 
td  rnli:  their  State,  to  collect  and  ueu  tdKution,  and  to  bring  back  to 
h  condition  of  order  and  prosperity  cities  and  territories  which  have 
been  uuiilied  by  Civil  War  us  no  land  was  ever  erufbed  before,  aro 
iliey  who  were  yesterday  toiling  in  fear  of  the  lash !  They  cannot 
zeod.  They  do  not  know  their  own  ages, — ^baldly  their  own  muuuB. 
They  ore  houseless, — fed  by  meuis  of  iniititidiDns,  called  freedmen's 
bureau!,  on  the  taxes  of  the  country,  creatures  in  the  lowest  condi- 
'liou  of  humanity.  If  it  he  possible  Uint  the  negro  should  be  tho 
irhit«  man's  equal,  is  it  poMsihle  that  be  ehonld  be  eo  when  just 
tamed  adrift  from  slavery-  to  liud  tiis  bread  as  best  he  may  auid^ 
eoeb  a  turmoil  ta  that  which  now  necessarily  prevails  in  these  uo- 
jbrtnniite    St.itos  ?     la   his  a  condition  in  which  be  may  probably 

onuueucu  hL*  high  duties  aa  a  free  citizen  witli  ad^imtage  to  himself 
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We  beg  to  refer  to  the  table  of  tbo  adolt  mn'o  popnlatinn  and  of  t)v 
registered  voters  in  these  States,  which  wo  b  e  given  above,  thai  tb 
reader  msy  see  what  will  bo  tbo  effect  of  '  lese  new  Conatitatioiu  in 
each  of  those  States  which  are  cow  "  r'  .istractcd."  ^Vhat  nujr  U 
tho  fata  of  Virginia  and  Texas  wo  do  I;-  •.  yet  know.  Id  Missif^pp 
the  new  CoDslitntion  has  just  been  thrown  out  by  tbo  votes  of  4 
portion  of  the  negroes,- — -the  party  manipulation  there  not  hnrio; 
been  bo  perfect  as  elsewbere.  We  have  no  besitatJon  in  spetioKg 
thus  of  the  negro  vote  ;  for  .the  slave  of  yesterday,  whether  ho  row 
on  ono  Bide  or  the  other,  is  equally  ignorant  of  that  for  -which  b* 
votes.  Whether  he  be  need  as  a  tool  by  the  Northern  coaqu^ron,  « 
bo  induced  to  be  so  nsed  by  hia  late  maeteni,  he  is  equally  m  looL 
In  llississippi,  for  the  present  the  Constitution  has  beett  lost.  It  W 
been  voted  in  Arkansas,  and  sanctioned  in  a  Eeparate  Iiill  by  CongrtM. 
Constitntions  for  the  other  six  States  have  also  been  rtonetioned  hf 
Congress  in  one  bill,  althongh  as  regards  Alabama  the  State  Can- 
vention  did  not  vote  the  Constitution.  In  Arkansas  and  Nortk 
Carolina  it  is  probable  that  white  voters  will  predominate,  nod  tint 
the  Bogro  will  not  bo  in  tho  ascendant.  In  Alabama,  Flori<Ia,  Soalli 
Carolina,  practically  in  Georgia,  and  ultimately  no  doubt  in  Missit- 
sippi,  the  negro -will  have  everj-tbing  his  own  way.  Ho  will  be  nOM 
upon  to  decide  in  what  way  ho  shall  bo  governed, — as  be  has  doM 
for  gome  timo  past  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  he  will  also  bo  called  npn 
t-o  decide  how  the  white  man  shall  bo  govomod.  We  nrny,  «t  vaf 
rate,  assert  safely  that  no  such  form  of  govcnimnnt  baa  hitherto  boM 
tried  on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  Of  negro  communities  there  an 
many, — that  of  St.  Domingo  being  the  ono  which  has  been  prodnMl 
by  tbo  civilised  and  educated  negro ; — thoso  in  Africa  Bhowin;;  A* 
extent  to  which  tho  negro  has  advanced  without  contact  witb  llw- 
white  man.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  be  justified  in  receiving  natfe 
promise  even  for  a  Liberia  from  what  the  negro  hitherto  has  iloaa  ■ 
the  way  of  seif-govemmcnt.  Bo  little,  hitherto,  has  been  the  wlnuM* 
made  that  the  philantliropist  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  simetioa  lb* 
idea  of  negroes,  turned  loose  fiom  tho  white  man's  care,  fai  &*•- 
among  themselves  in  any  earthly  Eden  that  may  be  fonud  In  bo  moA' 
fitted  for  them  by  climate  and  fertility.  But  hero,  in  these  SoatboB- 
States, — which  hitherto  have  boon  lu  the  btiuds  of  one  of  the  moA 
lU'istucratia  race  of  white  men  that  havo  ever  ilomiDcerwd  tMV 
their  dependants, — hero  tho  Liberia  of  tho  negro  b  tint  to  lie  ft. 
Liburiu  simply  for  himself  alone,  but  oeo  in  which  bo  in  Iii^  tutu  -im, 
domineer  over  that  aristocmUc  white  man  who  so  ] 
owner.  Oh  that  we  might  imagltiu  tbn  shades  i 
and  Clarksou,  of  Buxton  and  of  Brougbnm,  regut>i.:> 
ing  theao  new  Constitntiims  ; — nml  cootnnplxtiug  tui>  ttit>'  nt 
milUou  unfortunate  slaves,  just  liberated  from  slavery,  and  *)• 
form  govenimentE,  and  to  rule  tbemNclvnH  and  their  wbita  ) 
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That  the  political  virti    i  of  tho  p-eatost  of  cien  should  thus  pave  tbo 

to  tho  foulest  of  J. .  '-ticnJ  crimeB  1  It  has  betn  simply  a  crime. 
For  this  was  not  doao''  'h  any  mistaken  notion  that  the  enfran- 
•chised  negro  can  iu  truth  ,^  ■  at  once  to  the  top  of  llio  iaddtir,  and 
become  a  wise  legislator,  a  t^ae  councillor,  a  lit  governor  for  himself 
and  others.  It  is  done,  not  with  this  view,  but  in  uider  that  the 
political  power  of  a  dominant  party  may  maintain  its  Hiipremncy 
throughout  the  Union.  For  that  object  it  has  been  thought  to  be  e:i:- 
pedient  to  risk  a  war  of  races ;  to  place  the  white  man  and  tho  black 

in  deadly  antagonism  to  each  other, — in  an  antagonism  whie'ii 
the  white  man  will  thoroughly  understand,  and  by  which  the  black 

will  be  coufonoded  without  understanding  it;  to  create  forms  of 
goTcrmnent  in  the  Southern  States  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  in  agreement  with  which  the  Southern  as 
well  as  the  Northern  States  abandoned  a  portion  of  their  own 
ftutoDomy ;  and  to  perpetuate  an  animosity  from  the  South  towards 
the  North,  which  will  become  more  hitter  in  peace  than  it  was  even 

ar  I  Under  these  new  arrangements,  if  they  could  be  made  to 
temaiQ,  no  doubt  tho  votes  from  the  Sonthern  i^tates  would  be  given 
for  Northern, — or,  pcrhapswc  had  bettersay,  for  Republican  candidate:?. 
They  will  be  so  givoa  for  a  time.  In  this  presidential  election 
Ihe  States  which  sball  have  been  "  reconstructed  "  when  the  time  for 
voting  arrives,  will  probably  support  the  Bepublican  candidate. 
Republican  Senators  and  Republican  Bepresentatives  will  no  doubt  bo 
Eent  to  Congress.  Even  now  tho  new  Senators  who  have  been  already 
adxoitted  would  have  turned  the  scale  altogether  against  the  President 
liad  impeachment  been  delayed  till  these  days.  So  much  un- 
doubtedly hfxs  been  gaiacd  by  tho  partizans  who  have  forced  negro 
Ascendancy  upon  the  unfortunate  Southern  States.  And  there  Las, 
too,  been  a  realization  of  tho  pleasure  which  is  fett  in  thoroughly 
iibasing  an  enemy.  The  rebel  has  boon  made  to  feel  bis  punishment. 
So  has  been  brought  to  the  dust.  He  has  been  a  rebel,  and  no  one 
EhaJI  believe  his  word.  He  has  been  a  rebel,  and  there  can  be  no 
i;ood  in  him.  Ho  has  been  a  rebel,  and  tho  privUcge  of  living,  and 
that  only,  shall  bo  allowed  to  hint.  Ko  contumely,  no  despair,  no 
misery  can  bo  too  profound  for  him,  or  too  enduring.  Let  there  be  a 
political  hell  upon  earth  for  tLu  Southerners, — whose  hell.  In  other 
respectS)  is  fierce  enongh ; — and  lot  that  hell  he  so  contrived  as  to 

it  ns  iu  our  political  heaven.  Those  are  the  tenets  of  the  Northera 
conqaerors  towards  their  vanquished  enemy.* 

History  has  often  told  ns  of  bloody  reprisals,  of  sanguinary  veu- 
gtjanco,  of  Tarpcian  rocks,  of  soifTolds,  and  of  fusillades,  as  pruparcil 

There  is  a  distin^shod  Senator  now  in  the  Senata  whose  mention  of  a 
tnbsl  i«  aa  ioce^iant  ns  enthnBlastic,  and  aa  tfuitworthf  as  wsa  liiHt  uC  Tflnii 
OhXm*  at  a  Papiat.     May  the  jicrvistency  of  this  iJooator  never  biing  bini  to  Uu 
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iiy  conquerors  for  Qie  oorninered.  HiUterto  no  Jrop  of  blood  ha».I 
believe,  beon  taken  on  the  Ainoricna  coaliiieat  in  punLiluuect  for  te 
ema  of  secession.  The  people  are  uot  a  bloody-mindod  p«*7i^ 
Personally  they  can  forgive.  Jefi'craon  Paris,  the  civil  leader  <f 
secession,  is  out  on  Lis  pitrolo,  awaiting  a  long  dcdayod  trial,  wlatk, 
in  all  probabili^,  will  never  take  place.  General  Iiee  a  Uviof  la 
semi- military  employment  in  his  State,  not  only  nohnnned.  W 
honoured  end  esteemed.  There  is  no  thirgt  for  the  blood  of  anyiatt 
Bnt  there  is  a  hankering  fur  political  domination  in  the  Iic«rta  d 
onicRtractcd  men, — of  men  who  know  little  or  nothing  that  Inaiaiy 
'would  teiich  them, — which  has  produced  a  tyrimuy  to  wbid  tbi 
world  has  hardly  ever  eeen  the  like.  The  Northern  and  the  SoiUlutB 
States  had  been  fighting  for  political  supremacy  long  before  tlie  «■ 
broke  out.  For  many  years  the  Southern  men  provrnJeil,  chiefly  If 
means  of  their  better  politicnl  organisation.  The  men  wltoB  fla 
Southern  States  sent  to  Congress  were  allowed  to  rcmnin  then  O 
they  had  learned  thiar  business,  whereas  those  from  the  Xorth  ' 
changed  almost  as  often  as  the  constitutional  rales  would  nt'untt. 
this  way  the  Southern  leaders  aeltieved  and  kept  political  powur.  Bui 
the  flowing  tide  of  Northern  popnlation  at  length  broke  this 
The  Repobtican  party  prevailed  at  the  national  election i 
waa  the  consctinenco.  Tho  Kepablicans  feel  that  they  huvo  Cnti]^ 
their  battle  and  won  it,  and  are  determined  that  the  rewiud 
victory,  that  pohtical  power, — which  means  political  patroiingB  i 
political  plunder, — shaU  remain  in  their  hands.  By  tho  help  of 
negro  the  Southern  white  man  shall  be  held  down  pD\TarU)SB 
dual. 

There  never  bjis  been  a  tj-ronny  attempted  so  wide  in  its 
an.1  so  cruel  in  its  measnres.    The  Pole  can  Bubmit  to  the 
not,    indeed,    without   national    degradation,    bnt  without 
disgrace.      The  Italian,  who  was   accnatomeil  to  sec    the 
soldier  in  bla  streets  and  in  his  theatres,  wns  rnihjccted  to  ft 
Biiemy ;  bnt  there  wus  no  feeling  of  iudividoiil  loathing;  njpuiuC  Ul 
master.     In  each  case  the  tyranny  has  been  vory  bad.    Itot  what 
fluch  tyranny  to  the   Bnhjcction  of  the  white  men  of  tha  . 
Slates  to  the  negro  who  Iho  other  day  was  hia  slave  ?    Tho 
too,  and   the  Austrian,  had  some  htoeGS  for  the  lusk  of 
Hera  they  who  are  the  leant  Sx  Uavo  ht>en  chosen, — so  IL 
degradation  may  be  perfect. 

But  it  is  out  of  tho  iincstiou  thai  anch  a  condilloD  of  (TiIn^rB 
bo  pcraianenl,— or  that  it  sboald  endure  even  for  :> 
yosra.     It  might  be  as  well  ordaint^d  that  dogH  ahou    : 
men  should  obey  them.    The  distance  from  the  KotlIi 
admit  of  the  continoanoe  of  Northern  iuAuenM ;  and  .s.ir-.Nii 
who  cooM)  down  to  enjoy  their  ptivil^es  and  power,  wiO  Iieci 
Southern  men.     The  negro  will  nalnrnlly  jHcId  to  ifau  wlut« 
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his  i^bow.  He  will  liavo  no  wisli  of  his  own  but  to  yield,  and  to  bo 
goverued,  and  to  do  after  Bome  fnsliiou  that  wlilch  aotne  white  man 
may  tell  him.  Let  him  bo  called  a  voter,  a  legislator,  a  senator,  n 
judge,  or  what  not,  htn  will  wiilingly  ailov,"  himself  to  bo  munipuhitod 
by  tiio  white  hands  that  bo  sees  closest  to  him.  After  a  short 
I  ho  will  vote  as  his  white  neighbour  bids  him.  But  in  the 
meantime, — till  this  frenzied  energy  of  Korthcrn  intorfurenco  shall  of 
n  necessity  have  passed  away, — the  poor  negro  will  have  no  fiieud. 
!Bnt  he  will  have  an  enesiy  in  every  white  man  who  knows  him.  Ho 
nay  for  a  while  get  food  from  a  fi-codman's  bureau,  but  that  alouo 
"mil  not  preserve  him  and  his  race.  Tho  probable  result  will  be  that, 
vrithin  the  next  four  years,  the  negroes  iu  the  Southern  States  will  be 

idnced  ill  number  more  quickly  thui  have  been  the  white  meu  since 
Ihe  war  began. 

In  the  menntime,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  political  power 
which  was  for  bo  many  years  kept  out  of  bis  hands,  ami  for  whifli  he 
I  his  have  fought  so  many  battles,  the  Northern  politician  finds 
lotliing  too  corrupt  for  his  political  conseieneo.  or  too  extravagant  for 
his  political  ambition.  Everything  to  him  is  fiiir,  and  nothing  to  him 
foolish  by  which  the  estcnt  of  his  political  power  may  bo  increased, 

r  its  duration  prolonged.     The  cooaequence  is  that  throughoat  the 
whole  of  the  United  Stotes,  in  cities  which  are  known  to  be  Be- 
pnblican  as  well  as  in  those  known  to  be  Democratic,  in  Boston  as  well 
1  New  York,  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  Baltimore,  one  hears 
same  cry  on  every  side.     "  We  are  brongbt  to  the  dust,  to  shame 
1  disgrace,  among  ourselves,   and  among  other   nations,  by  the 

iqnity  of  those  who  call  themselves  politicians,  and  who  have  imder- 
n  to  role  us."  No  man  can  travel  through  the  States  with  his 
ears  open  and  not  hud  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
Americans  are  no  longer  proud  of  their  public  men.  Ab  a  people  they 
are  ashamed  of  their  Congress.  Tliey  declare  openly  that  votes  are 
bonght  and  sold.  The  necessity  for  estahUshed  agents  between  venal 
legislators  and  their  clients  has  made  a  now  profession.  All  men 
know  it,  and  say  it  openly;  and  yet  it  is  continued.  Why  this 
fthould  be  so, — how  it  has  como  to  pass  that  the  honestest,  and  best, 
Utd  wisest  among  Amorieans  have  allowed  political  affairs  to  fall  out 
at  their  hands,  and  have  submitted  to  be  ruled  by  inferior  spirits, 
wbilfl  they  apply  their  energies  to  all  subjects  other  than  those  which 
are  political,  is  a  subject  too  long  for  us  to  discuss  at  the  end  of  this 
paper  ;  bat  we  venture  to  think  that  the  injustice  which  is  now  being 
workoJ  in  the  South  by  the  corruption  and  ambition  of  Noi'thcm 
le^sUtors  will  find  its  cure  in  its  own  exaggerated  dimeiiBions. 


A  SONG  OF  ANGIOLA  IN  HEAVEN. 


Flowers, — that  have  died  upon  my  Sweet, 
Lulled  by  the  rhythmic  dancing  beat 

Of  her  young  bosom  under  you, — 
Now  will  I  shew  you  such  a  thing 
As  never,  through  thick  buds  of  spring, 

Betwixt  the  daylight  and  the  dew, 
The  Bird  whose  being  no  man  knows — 

The  voice  that  waketh  all  night  through. 

Tells  to  the  Rose. 

For  lo, — a  garden-place  I  found, 

Well  filled  of  leaves,  and  stilled  of  sound, 

Well  flowered,  with  red  fruit  marvellous  ; 
And  twixt  the  shining  trunks  would  flit 
Tall  knights  and  silken  maids,  or  sit 

With  faces  bent  and  amorous  ; — 
TKere,  in  the  heart  thereof,  and  crowned 

With  woodbine  and  amaracus. 

My  Love  I  found. 

Alone  she  walked, — ah,  well  I  wis. 
My  heart  leapt  up  for  joy  of  this ! — 

Then  when  I  called  to  her  her  name, — 
The  name,  that  like  a  pleasant  thing 
Men's  lips  remember, — murmuring, — 

At  once  across  the  sward  she  came, 
Full  fain  she  seemed,  my  own  dear  maid. 

And  asked  ever  as  she  came, 

**  Where  hast  thou  staj'cd  ?  '* 

"  Where  hast  thou  stayed  ?" — she  asked  as  though 
The  long  years  were  an  hour  ago  ; 

But  I  spake  not,  nor  answered. 
For,  looking  in  her  eyes,  I  saw, 
A  light  not  lit  of  mortal  law ; 

And  in  her  clear  cheek's  changeless  red, 
And  sweet,  unshaken  speaking  found 

That  in  this  place  the  Hours  were  dead, 

And  Time  was  bound. 
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"  This  is  well  done," — she  said, — **  in  thee, 
0  Love,  that  thou  art  come  to  me, 

To  this  green  garden  glorious ; 
Now  truly  shall  our  life  be  sped 
In  joyanco  and  all  goodlihed. 

For  here  all  things  ai-e  fair  to  us, 
And  none  with  burden  is  opprost, 

And  none  is  poor  or  piteous, 

For  here  is  rest. 

**  No  formless  Future  blurs  the  sky ; 
Men  mourn  not  here,  with  dull  dead  eye. 
By  shrouded  shapes  of  Yesterday  ; 

Betwixt  the  Coming  and  the  Past 
The  flawless  life  hangs  flxen  fast 

In  one  unwearying  To-Day, 
That  darkens  not ;  for  Sin  is  shriven, 

And  Death  from  out  the  doors  is  cast. 

And  here  is  Heaven." 

At  **  Heaven  "  she  ceased ; — and  lifted  up 
Her  fair  head  like  a  flower  cup. 

With  rounded  mouth,  and  eyes  aglow ; 
Then  set  I  lips  to  hers,  and  felt, — 
Ah,  God, — ^the  hard  pain  fade  and  melt. 

And  past  things  change  to  painted  show ; 
The  sweet,  clear  quiring  of  the  birds  outbroke ; 

The  lit  leaves  laughed, — sky  shook,  and  lo, 

I  swooned, — and  woke. 

And  now,  0  Flowers, 

— Ye  that  indeed  are  dead, — 
Now  for  all  waiting  hours. 
Well  am  I  comforted  ; 
For  of  a  surety,  now,  I  see, 

That,  without  dim  distress 
Of  tears,  or  weariness, 
My  Lady,  verily,  awaiteth  me ; 
So  that  until  with  Her  I  be, 

For  my  dear  Lady*s  sake 
I  am  right  fain  to  make 
Out  from  my  pain  a  pillow,  and  to  take 
Grief  for  a  golden  garment  unto  me  ; 
Knowing  that  I,  at  last,  shall  stand 
In  that  green  garden-land, 
And,  to  the  holding  of  my  dear  Love's  hand, 

^orget  the  grieving  and  the  misery.  A.  D. 
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To  count  the  cost  before  beginning  to  build  the  honse  ttos  probaUr 
as  good  advice  long  before  Solomon*s  time  as  ever  it  has  been  since; 
and  probably,  too,  it  was  quite  as  little  regarded.  The  preset 
moment,  when  we  are  about  to  build  two  houses,  one  for  the  natioml 
pictures  and  one  for  the  lawyers,  does  indeed  call  for  a  carefdl  count- 
ing of  the  cost :  the  cost,  not  in  money  only,  nor  indeed  in  natioiial 
reputation  for  architectural  taste,  for  that  is  not  very  high  ;  but  in 
the  probable  waste  of  great  opportunities.  And  by  a  greater  pieea 
of  good  fortune  than  even  a  little  while  ago  seemed  possible,  no 
find  that  in  the  case  of  the  Law  Courts  a  like  decision  to  that  pre- 
viously come  to  touching  the  gallery,  has  been  annonnced, — ^namely, 
that  no  one  of  the  submitted  designs  wiU  be  chosen  as  it  stands. 
Though  the  satisfaction  which  must  be  felt  at  this  is  tempered  by  ihe 
accompanying  suggestions,  yet  any  delay  is  gain,  because  it  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  getting  public  notice  directed  to  tbo 
subject,  and  so  perhaps  by  good  fortune  arriving  at  a  rational  result 
There  is  good  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  employing  jointly  two 
architects,  being  manifestly  absurd,  may  be  abandoned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  modest  instancing,  by  one  of  the  joint  architects  of  the 
new  Do^Tiing  Street  offices,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  like  combina- 
tion of  himself  and  his  colleague  has  been  found  to  work.  However 
these  gentlemen  may  have  succeeded  in  making  things  pleasant, 
the  result  as  at  present  seen  in  the  building  will  hardly  dispose  the 
public  to  regard  the  arrangement  with  the  like  complacency. 

That  buildings  to  serve  after  a  certain  fiishion  tho   purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  could  bo  designed,  not  only  by  any  of  the 
invited  architects,   separately  or  in  combination,  and   by   scores  rf 
others  as  well,  but  by  perhaps  nearly  every  draughtsman  employe! 
in  the  office  of  any  one  of  them,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.      The  art, 
if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  the  architect  has  become  nearly  as  xnechanir 
cal  a  process  as  the  making  of  a  pair  of  trews  was  in  the  hands  of 
Fergus  M*Ivor's  tailor.    But  to  make  a  building  the  visible  exprcsam 
of  its  purpose  is  the  part  of  tho  true  artist ;  and,  though  we  havi 
looked  in  vain  for  such  a  man,  the  present  occasion  may  perhaakjiri 
fair  play  be  given,  call  one  forth.      But  what,  save  faUare,  e«MniH 
looked  for  whilst  there  is,  as  at  all  events  is  the  case  with  i 
Courts,  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  the  stylo  to  bo  adopted  ** 
elusion  sought  to  bo  justified  by  a  fallacy  which,  thoa{ 
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parent  an  it  is  absurd,  is  yot  the  maiu  uaueo  of  the  low  state  of 
jtrohit«claro  as  a  fine  art ;  iind  thU  fnllocy  we  propiiso  to  pgict  out. 

Mr.  J.  Berssibrd-Hope,  who,  it  mast  bo  owned,  was  but  repeat- 
ing a  common  cry,  said  in  ths  House  in  reply  to  a  question, 
with  the  superfine  air  of  omniscience  cbaj^cteristic  of  Sutarday 
Beviewiirs,  that  the  "only"  reitson  for  inviting  the  compotltion  of 
such  architects  alone  as  are  l^nown  to  be  devoted  to  the  BO-cuIled 
Qothic  style  vas,  that  as  the  design  was  to  be  for  Knglish  Law 
-Courts,  Ro  it  ought  to  be  in  the  English  style  of  architecturQ. 
Now  as  this  gontlemon  is  one  of  the  commissi  oners  xho  arc  to  decide 
Dpon  B  design  for  the  new  gallery,  persona  diffident  of  their  own 
Icnowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  an  awful  idea  of  a  commiBsioner, 
may  be  led  by  that  fact  to  think  his  opinion  of  grunt  weight ;  and  the 
more  Bo,  that  in  the  House  itaelf  nobody  thought  proper  to  correct 
him.  Bat  at  this  littlu  itut-prlae  need  be  felt,  seeing  that  it  is  a  house 
coainly  composed  of  the  s;imo  mombera  who,  %vith  seeming  satisfaction, 
lioard  Mr,  Co^\-per,  in  defending  the  ridiculone  and  feeble  Westminster 
Crimean  memorial,  desci-ibe  it  as  a  clnssical  colnmu. 

There  never  has  beun  any  style  with  a  juat  claim  to  be  called 
English.  Architecture,  in  middle-aged  and  modem  Europe,  bus 
been  a  thing  of  periods,  not  of  nations.  There  has  undoubtedly 
leen  in  each  country  a  smack  of  the  soil,  giving  to  the  buildings  of 
each  a  charuater  more  or  less  distinctive  :  in  the  most  widely  differing 
exiunplL-s  in  varioaa  countries  fibowing  lUfferenuo  enough  to  constitute, 
flajTi  a  variety,  not  a  species ;  and  in  the  most  nearly  ahko,  showing 
liUle  or  none.  And  this  holds  quite  as  good  with  so-called  Cl&ssio 
B8  with  so-called  Gothic.  If  nationality  is  to  be  the  gronnd  of  choice, 
the  £liKabothan  style  bos  as  strong  a  claim  as  any  other;  but  it  may 
lie  taken  for  granted  that  its  claim  will  find  no  supporters.  Though, 
vicioQfl  as  this  style  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  adoption  would  not, 
«&  grounds  which  will  presently  appear,  involve  a  less  absurdity  thou 
would  that  of  any  one  of  the  lately  exhibited  designs.  To  trj'  to  het" 
the  qne»tiou  by  speaking  of  Gothic  as  English,  is  either  ignorant  o; 
tUsingenuoae;  and  indeed  thoattempt  isparticnlarly  ontof  place,  seeing 
that  moot  of  the  designs  have  a  good  deal  of  Continental  chorneter. 

A  few  general  coMiderations  will  help  us  to  the  true  bearings  of 
Ihe  question.  The  merit  of  a  style  is  in  direst  proportion  to  itx 
fltnOBS  to  otirreut  wants,  miuiDorB,  and  customs.  It  ought  to  ba  tlw 
xatojitl  outgrowth  of  its  period ;  and  every  etyle  deserving  of  the 
has  been  so.  To  say  that  the  arcbiteuLiire  of  the  tiftoeuth 
lenturj-  is  fit  for  the  nineteenth  is  in  effect  to  say  that  it  was  unfit  for 
fifUitfuth:  to  say  thut  it  was  fit,  aa  it  nudeubtedly  was, — admi- 
for  tha  fifteenth,  is  to  prove  thnt  it  is  unfit  for  us.  It 
>ttld  Dot  be  otherwise  noleiis  the  social  life  had  remained  tbo  tame. 
tin  grwjtttr  the  revracnce  iknd  admiration  reasonably  felt  for  the 
t^cqiiisitti  nrchitectiire  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  the  greater  will  be  the 
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rclnetance  of  any  ouo  who  unilerstaods  the  first  principles  of  art,  fa 
imitate  that  aichitoetTire  in  the  baildiD^s  of  to-cluy.  In  propoTliiN 
to  the  reaomblance  of  the  men  and  manners  of  to-day  to  the  B 
mnnners  of  any  by-gone  time  will  bo  the  fitnoss  of  the  itrchitcctan 
of  the  latter  to  eervo  the  purposea  of  tho  former.  This  ago  notnra!!; 
differs  in  many  importnnt  respectfl  from  any  other,  and  it  in  uDrli  U 
be  wished  that  a  distinctive  character  should  lio  etaiuped  upon  it* 
buildings.  Yet  one  feature  of  the  present  age  la  its  want  of  individaaltly. 
and  perhaps  thereforo  the  very  want  of  distinctivencsa  may  be  lookei 
upon  as  8  distinction.  "  The  individual,"  sttys  Mr.  Tennyson,  ••  withen. 
and  the  world  is  more  and  more."  Failing  the  power  to  prodaea  so 
original  style,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  the  adoption  of  one  of  ■ 
time  noai'ly  assimilating  in  its  usages  to  our  own.  Do  vra  find  Hat 
uasimilatioa  in  any  of  the  periods  of  Gothic  ?  CcrtniiUy  i 
Beautifully  adapted  as  Gothic  forms  were  to  the  then  condition*  of , 
life,  they  are  as  little  so  to  those  now  eiistiag  as  would  be  for  a  honu 
for  the  full-fledged  bird,  the  cgg-sbell  from  which  it  onco  issn 
su  age  whith  road  little  and  wrote  little,  and  which  had  bal  fc« 
indoor  occupations ;  when  public  worship  was  almost  wholly  cere- 
monial, and  which  knew  glass,  either  not  at  all,  or  as  a  roru  ud 
costly  luxury,  stylos  more  fit  cannot  bo  conceived:  bnt,  a«  heforvbmi 
wo  should  expect  to  find,  so  wo  do  in  fact  know,  that  v/hen  tho  e 
ditions  of  lifo  altered,  men  abandoned  the  old  forms,  and  endeii^-onnd 
to  create  a  style  more  fitted  to  their  wants. 

Our  judgment  may  be  assisted  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the  slops  by 
which  the  perfection  of  the  Pointed  style  was  reached.     The  fint 
undoubtedly  was  a  rude  imitation  of  the  architeciiire  of  Itom 
Cireeco  by  the  northern  races.     The   influcnco  of  Groek  and  Itocnan 
forms  is  plainly  visible  in  the  Norman  or  Romanesqno  stylo  ;   bat  it  ii 
hat  an  influence,  not  a  reproduction.     Aii  individuality  rcflcctj&g  U» 
wants  and  ways  of  the  builders,  and  probably  influenced  by  the  n 
rials  in  which  they  bad  been  nccaatomcd  to  work,  shows  itself  in  whkt 
is  in  effect  an  original  style, — picturesque,  if  barbarons.     The  nit 
and  stunted  columns  and  the  narrow  window- openings  nro  appn>priu« 
to  an  age  of  roagh  and  hardy  habits,  litlle  acenstomud  to  indoor  Uft, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  glass.     The  inflaeuco  of  clank 
forms  is  still  seen,  hot  more  faintly  and  only  lu  Iho  omtmients,  is  Ifet 
sDcceeding  style,  the  Fointod,  which  was  a  natural,  and  jirobaUy  in 
Eovernl  countries  simultatieoua,  cvolvemont  from  the  Itomanvsqoe  by 
a  soundly  artistic  process  on  the  part  of  the  meditaval  architrctii.  tmhu. 
climinotlag  by  degrees  the  borrowed  forms  and  niiil.i! 
adaptations  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing,  if  still  impi-tf  > 
— and,  in  particnlnr,l»y  takiag  advaiitajie  of  themoro  •'  < 
prodnction  of  ffhis8, — produced  afrtylo  which  [ji  ila  suuc-.-^m,  .nvii- 
meuts  poxsescod  perhaps  mora  pictui«squo  bpatity  Utan  dutts  wiyo* 
that  the  world  bsu  yet  seen. 
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Lot  ns  for  a  luomont  consiiler  tbo  influence  which  the  single  mnta- 
rial,  glass,  would  natavnlly  have  tipon  building,  Anciontlyf  in  tho 
beautiful  climate  of  Sonthern  Europe,— probably  then  even  more  genial 
thnu  now,  because  the  land  was  better  cultivated,  and  whore  glass  was 
as  a  building  matoriol  practically  unknown, — the  light  and  air  required 
wore  generally  admitted  freely  from  the  top ;  but  where  openings  in 
the  walls  were  used  Ihcy  were  Id  character  like  those  of  our  modem 
Louses.  But  in  the  North,  to  keep  out  the  weather  by  a  snbstontial 
roof  was  a  first  necessity ;  and  for  a  like  reason,  and  far  Bccurity  from 
violence,  the  winilow  openings  wore  made  very  small.  When  glass 
became  more  easily  procurable,  hght  eonld  be  admitted  without  the 
probable  accompaniment  of  rain  and  wind,  and  the  size  of  the  open- 
ings was  increased;  but  as  glaEH  was  precious,  and  in  the  leaden 
frames  in  which  it  was  mounted  was  liable  to  damage  if  tbo  openings 
were  large,  the  plan  was  invented  of  subdividing  one  largo  opening 
into  several  smaller  ones,  which,  woven  anil  interlaced  in  the  appor 
part  of  the  openings,  became,  nnder  the  name  of  tracerj',  one  of  the 
crowning  glories  of  the  Pointed  styles,  The  mediioval  arli^ts,  giving 
free  play  to  their  fancy  in  the  devising  of  an  endless  variety  of  graceful 
forms,  converted,  by  the  means  by  which  it  was  surmounted,  what  was 
really  an  obstacle  into  a  soorce  of  beauty.  Cat  with  the  costliness  of 
glass  passed  away  for  ever  the  necessity  for  tracery ;  and  now,  as 
ever  since,  its  use  is  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  Let  any  one  consider 
vhetberin  a  building  in  which  plenty  of  light  is  required, — and  in 
vbat  modem  building  is  it  not  ?^he  would  take  away,  as  by  the  uso 
of  tracery  he  must,  a  great  portion  of  the  upper,  and  therefore  the 
most  light. afl'ording  part  of  his  window- openings.  There  can  be  but 
one  answer:  except,  perhaps,  from  a  profesoed  Gothicist. 

The  new  civilisation  resembled  more  the  civilisation  of  antiquity 
than  it  did  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bat  was  not  identical 
with  it.  In  easting  aside  medieval  usages  it  cast  aside  also  its  archi- 
tecture, and  Bonght  new  models  in  the  classic  remains.  It  did  not, 
liowovor,  alavifihly  reproduce  them, — that  absurdity  ivas  reserved  for 
a  later  day, — bnt  it  took  them,  as  it  were,  for  a  motive  ;  and  though 
adopting  certain  of  its  formB,^— not,  however,  without  considerable 
modifications, — it  used  them  but  as  factors  in  new  combinations ;  bb 
that  the  result  was  the  creation  of  a  stylo  which,  though  it  may  not 
duscn'e  to  be  called  original,  yet  did  possess  much  origiimlity ; — a 
Btyle  which,  lacking  alike  the  exquisite  grace  and  delicate  beauty  of 
nntiqnity  and  the  rich  and  overflowing  fancy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
yet  infinitely  be tttr  uduptud  than  the  architecture  of  either  to  the  wants 
of  that  particular  period.  The  buildings  of  un  age  are,  so  to  speak,  tha 
clotLcs  ill  which  its  Justilutions  are  apparelled.  Westminster  Hail  was 
It  noble  and  appropriate  banqueting- room  for  Richard  the  Second  ;  but 
to  build  a  Uke  one  for  Queen  Victoria  would  bu  as  childish  a  sham  aa 
was  the  EglintoD  tournament. 
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Wherever  a  modem  Gothic  bailding  has  proved  convenient  for  its 
purpose,  it  has  been  by  sinking  all  that  gave  character  to  the  genuine 
Gothic.  The  new  Manchester  courts  are  said  to  be  very  successful ; 
but,  judging  from  prints,  the  Gothic  is  but  skin-deep.  The  linos  are 
mainly  horizontal,  and,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  outside  of  the  building 
goes,  a  mere  change  of  details  would  make  it  quite  as  good  a  specimen 
of  Classic  as  it  is  at  present  of  Gothic  work.  The  paramount  nec6S« 
flities  of  abundant  light  and  ventilation,  ease  of  access,  and  the  ordinary 
appliances  of  modem  comfort,  are  incompatible  with  the  Gothic  lines. 
Either  we  must  sacrifice  utility  and  convenience  to  our  Gothic,  or  we 
must  so  modify  our  Gothic  as  to  make  it  neither  Gothic  nor  anything 
else.     "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?     Speak,  or  die  !  " 

The  great  experiment  of  our  own  times  in  that  style, — the  Palace 
of  Westminster, — ^is,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  a  wretched  failure. 
The  miserable  building  is  absolutely  smothered  by  its  decorations, — 
decorations  silly  and  unmeaning,  lifeless  imitations  of  the  living  work 
of  by-gone  days,  imitationB  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit  and  purpose 
which,  notwithstanding  their  crude  art,  enabled  the  old  carvers  to 
ondow  their  work  with  grandeur.  Take,  throughout  the  building, 
more  particularly  the  human  and  other  effigies  in  stone  or  glass  in 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  preserve  the  Gothic  character. 
Through  the  stiff  and  ill-drawn  forms  of  real  mediaeval  work  a  vitality 
struggles  to  reveal  itself,  and  shows  that  the  carver's  conception  was 
in  advance  of  his  technical  skill  to  give  it  form  and  substance.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  technical  skill  is  all,  and  the  conception  nothing. 
The  chaff  is  carefully  garnered,  the  grain  is  wholly  lost.  The  one  is 
like  the  hesitating  utterance  of  great  and  noble  thoughts  by  an  unready 
\  speaker ;  the  other  like  the  prattle  of  a  foolish  parasite  who  tries  to 
give  importance  to  his  empty  commonplaces  by  imitating  the  tone  and 
manner  of  his  master.  Another,  perhaps  more  than  commonly  striking, 
instance  of  this  false  taste  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lions  at  the  base  of  the 
Westminster  Crimean  memorial.  The  defence  attempted  for  these 
and  their  like  is  that  they  are  meant  to  be  grotesque.  But  this  is  tho 
very  head  and  front  of  their  offending.  A  story  is  told  either  by  or 
of  Menage  : — Some  one  produced  an  epigram  to  which  it  was  objected 
that  it  was  bad,  that  it  had  no  point.  **  Oh,"  says  the  author,  **  yon 
must  not  make  that  an  objection  ;  it  is  not  meant  to  have  any  point ; 
it  is  an  epigram  a  la  grecque."  Presently  at  dinner  some  soup  was 
served,  which  the  epigrammatist  complained  was  bad  and  insipid. 
"Oh,"  Fays  the  other,  **  you  must  not  make  that  an  objection.  It  is 
soup  h.  la  grecque." 

The  conditions  of  life  among  us  to-day  are  no  donbt  different  inxm 
those  of  the  days  of  Wren  and  Jones,  but  not  materially  so.    Indaai^ 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys,  they  msw 
considered  identical  with  our  own.   It  seems,  therefore,  to  foUM 
if,  in  tho  lack  of  architects  worthy  of  their  art,  we  must  be  m 
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to  repeat  the  art  of  others,  we  eliould  cboOBa  that  of  the  \nUir  data. 
To  this  it  nay  he  said  thnt  on  these  grouaila  tho  plnst*r  abominftUons 
of  the  later  Georges  shoiild  a  fortiori  be  car  models.  The  answer 
obvioDaly  ie  that  tho  Btylo  is  in  most  cnees  essentially  tho  same,  hut 
debnscd  ntid  vnlgnrieed  ;  and  where  it  is  not  the  same,  the  Enme  error 
in  principle,  a gai nut  which  protoat  is  now  made,  was  committed  iatbo 
slavish  and  silly  imitiLtinus  of  tho  huitdinge  of  other  styles  aad  other 
conntries.  For  instance,  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Pa^k,  the 
Bnghton  Pavilion,  imd  n  host  of  others.  Servile  imitation  of  this  kind, 
whether  it  hu  of  tha  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  or  of  a  fifteenth - 
ocutnry  chnrch,  is  hnmiliaticg  in  the  last  degree.  The  most  "  sweetly 
pretty  "  of  the  fitshionable  architect's  designs,  which  are  the  admiration 
of  enthosiaslie  girla  and  mild  curates,  are  but  the  cnlmination  of  tho 
false  tnst«  which  had  its  beginning  at  Strawberry  HiU  and  Fonthill 
Abbey.  If  we  are  to  imitate  any  particular  style,  we  may  reasonably 
take  the  best  period  of  it.  But  must  we  be  for  ever  imitators  only? 
Must  wo  fur  (iver  limp  with  unequal  steps  in  the  foot-prints  of  the 
dead  past '?  Must  we  for  ever  see  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  First- Pointed 
mid  SeCDud-Paint<;d,  Ittilian  and  Renmssance,  Romanesque  and  Byzan- 
tine f  Certainly  it  seems  proved  that  if  it  depended  upon  an  eleven 
ef  ^vnili^men  iu  ^ood  praotioo,  wo  should  have  to  do  so.  Bat  surely 
we  may  hope  for  better  things.  There  are  eigns  in  this  very  city,  in 
uvcu  some  of  tho  warehouses  and  like  buildings,  that  a  sounder 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  taste  is  growing  up.  A  palaiie  of  justice, 
OF  n  national  gallery,  is  a  higher  flight,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  the  tntetli- 
geace  of  tho  kingdom  ba  asked  to  essay  its  powers,  it  may  well  bo 
Dxpeeted  that  for  worthier  designs  will  be  produced  than  any  of  those 
by  tJie  chosen  few.  All  England  against  "  The  Elevoa  "  is  All  tho 
World  to  Nothing. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  produetion  of  a  good  design,  bo 
it  (or  what  purpose  it  may,  is  tha  full  understanding  that  it  must,  by 
its  chonti^r,  express  its  purpose.  At  present  it  would  seem  as  if 
designs  were  made  bcfoiehaud,  without  rufurcnce  to  any  purpose  in 
partJenlAr  ;  so  that  on  n  design  being  wanted  for  a  pietnro  gallery  ov 
u  I'nilwuy  statica,  it  may  come  in  oqu.Tlly  well  for  either,  or  for  any- 
Uiing  else.  One  nrclutcct  havin;;  by  him  a  design  whicii  happens  to 
b«  rather  like  St.  Paul's,  and  another  h:ivii]g  one  rulhi.'r  like 'the 
Ciuituin  Slruot  StaUon,  ttnd  Mveral  more  arohitecta  having  other  desigus 
which  respectively  have  their  ros«mhlunces,  each  and  oil  may,  with  a 
little  jndieious  noiiking,  6t  thcii'  designs  with  plans  to  pai^s  muster  for 
the  roc]airccI  purpose.  Aad  beyuud  doubt,  In  these  limited  compo- 
tiUoun  for  the  Courts  and  the  liaMcry,  great  ability  has  becti  rtiiown 
in  the  plAuaini;.  Of  the  kind  of  talent  required  for  the,  so  to  ipoak, 
Ufschanieol  part  of  n  design,  tho  arrangement  of  tho  plan,  which  is 
undoubtedly  n  highly  important  part,  there  is  nhuuilnnoo  ;  and  there 
Iru  seldom  buou  h  etrongur  i-ull  for  ils  dieplAy  tbaa  in  the  pl»i:ning 
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of  these  Courts,  which  is  a  most  difl&cult  task.  The  plan  is  not  only 
very  important,  but  in  some  respects  far  the  most  important  part  of 
all.  To  those  who  are  to  use  the  building  it  is  so ;  but  to  the  rest  of 
London,  of  England,  even  of  the  world,  the  fine  art  part  of  the  question 
is  the  chief.  And  there  is  no  question  of  one  or  the  other  :  it  should 
be  one  and  the  other.  There  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  usefulness  to 
beauty,  or  of  beauty  to  usefulness  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  the  true  artist 
a  high  degree  of  the  one  would  be  a  means  in  reaching  an  equal  degree 
of  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  commissioners  have 
joined  to  their  rejection  of  the  submitted  plans  an  expression  of 
admiration  for  that  particular  design,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  an 
enormously  large  dome.  The  advantage  of  this  dome  internally  as  part 
of  a  picture  gallery  is  not  obvious  ;  and  in  the  climate  of  Borne  and 
Florence  an  objection  to  it  externally  might  have  been  made  :  but  in 
London,  with  our  bright  sun,  and  clear,  cloudless,  and  smokeless 
air,  and  our  long  bright  winter  days,  we  may  well  afibrd  to  have  the 
horizontal  rays  of  a  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  December  sun  intercepted  by 
its  enormous  and  expensive  bulk.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is 
to  the  delicate  sense  of  propriety  of  the  author  of  this  design  that  we 
owe  the  **  happy  thought "  of  the  erection  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
metropolitan  railway  station  and  hotel,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  site  which  the  original  is  supposed  to  have  occupied,  a  pre- 
tended copy  of  the  cross  which  marked  a  resting-place  of  Queen 
Eleanor* s  bier. 

That  a  form  of  building  which  should  give  free  play  to  the  modem 
ways  of  life  should  be  originated  is,  especially  at  this  moment, 
earnestly  to  be  wished.  Its  full  development  must  come  by  degrees. 
But  surely  no  man  with  a  brain  can  do  other  than  know  that  this  age 
wants  a  style  as  different  from  Classic  or  Gothic  as  are  coat  and 
waistcoat  from  doublet  and  hose,  or  toga  and  chlamys.  Surely  there 
must  be  brain  enough  somewhere  in  England  to  put  us  on  the  right 
track ;  some  Columbus  to  show  us  how  to  balance  the  q^^.  If  we 
cannot  get  something  appropriate  it  would  be  better  even  to  have 
something  purely  negative  than  to  have  a  wretched  mr.squcrado  in 
the  garments  of  our  ancestors. 

The  want  of  appreciation  of  true  principles  on  the  pai-t  of  our 
modem  Gothicists,  shows  itself  in  several  differing  degrees  of  bad 
taste,  which  may  respectively  be  described  in  a  technical  manner  as 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third  "Want-of-Point-ed  styles.  The  first,  and 
least  objectionable,  is  seen  in  such  buildings  as  the  Martyrs*  Cross  ftl^;^ 
Oxford.  This  shows  simply  the  pedantry  of  false  tasto.  The  s( 
shows  itself  in  the  above-named  Charing  Cross  Hotel  Cross,  in 
to  the  above  fault  is  added  that  of  an  outrage  upon  a  sentin 
a  quasi  forgery.  The  third,  and  worst,  displays  itself  ' 
facetiously  called  the  restoration  of  medisDval  buildings. 
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both  the  above  sins  ore  nanall}'  preceded  by  a  large  deatraction  of 
the  remains  of  the  genuine  work  which  the  new  ia  to  replace  ;  and 
then,  by  a  paring  and  rc-chiselliug  and  aciraring  of  auch  old  work  as 
IS  allowed  to  romfuc,  tho  vigorooa  work  of  the  old  artist- workmen 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  that  of  our  workmen-artists.  It  is 
from  Bnch  a  fate  that  Wcatminaler  A!)1pl\v  had,  as  may  bo  seen  in 
Dean  Stanley's  jnst-pahliBhed  ■'  Memorials. "  not  long  since  a  narrow 
escape :  an  escape  which  the  present  writer  Las  the  vanity  to  think  he 
perhaps  had  the  faononr  of  helping  to  efiect. 

It  ia  rather  slraage  that  tho  absurdity  of  this  aflectation  of 
medicevalism,  which  wonld  be  patent  enough  if  shown  in  other  things, 
sfaould  in  a  building  be  quietly  accepted.  A  mftn  having  a  collection 
of  antique  armour  will  tako  care  of  it,  as  well  he  may ;  and,  if  his 
tastes  that  way  lie,  will  study  each  suiti  will  know  every  joint  and 
b<ickle>  and  the  nso  of  each  part  as  well  aa  the  armourer  who  forged 
it,  or  the  knight  who  wore  it :  but  ho  never  thinks  of  ordering  a  new 
pair  of  WTought-iron  pantaloons  on  the  old  pattern,  that  he  may  wear 
them  at  tho  dinner-table  or  the  opera.  If  he  did  it  would,  in  case  of 
on  adverse  ^vil!,  be  a  lucky  thing  for  the  Luir-at-law.  Lord  John 
Manners,  if  he  were  at  the  War  Ufiice,  woald  probably  not  want  to 
pat  the  eavah-y  into  plate  armoor  cap-a-pied,  even  if  it  were  starting 
for  Abyasinin. 

The  fact  is  we  have  kept  a  very  tight  hold  of  the  saddle,  hut  we 
have  completely  loaf  the  horse  :  so  completely,  indeed,  that  thongh 
bo  is  certainly  gone  forward  along  the  road,  many  of  us  are  going 
back  oloug  it  to  look  for  him.  It  will,  too,  be  rather  hard  upon 
the  nrchisologists  of  a  few  hundred  years  hence.  Pity  the  sorrows  of 
A  poor  antiquary  who  shall  discover,  aay  far  north  in  Scotland,  a 
church,  early  Norman  in  atyle.  How  hia  eyea  sparkle.'  Nothing 
was  known  of  the  Normana  having  penetrated  here.  He  has  made  a 
discovery  ;  ho  will  throw  new  light  upon  history.  The  style  is  some- 
thing feeble,  it  ia  true  ;  but  it  is  clearly  of  about  1100  a.d.  Then 
tho  atone  comes  from  n  quarry  many  miles  off,  and  in  a  spot  which 
clearly  must  have  been  inaccessible  to  wheels  before  tho  present  road 
was  made.  This  proves  that  tho  road  must  have  been  iu  existcneo 
before  1100.  Wunderfnl  race,  tho  Nonuana  I  Again,  he  finds  in  the 
work  omo  characteristic  previously  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  the  time  of  Victoria  I.,  or  Edward  VII. ;  and  be  thinks, 
with  Alphonse  Karr,  that,  after  all,  inventions  are  only  things  that 
tho  world  has  had  time  to  forget.  So  he  musea  and  moralizes,  and 
goes  on  peering  among  the  mouldering  stones  until  at  last  ho  comes 
to  the  foundation,  whore  he  finds  a  glass  bottle  which,  more  elated 
than  evor.  he  pounces  upon,  and,  opening  it,  Icai'ns  that  the  first 
Ktoue  of  Ibb  church  was  laid  iu  tho  year  18C8. 
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As  ihe  first  day  at  Waldstadt  was,  so  were  those  that    followed. 
The  only  change  was  that  wron^t  by  time  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  motherS'in-law,  whose  mntnal  animosity  inoreased  daily. 
It  was  a  straggle  for  mastery,  in  which  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  had  the  best  of  it.    His  reverence  for  his  mother,  his  own 
tastes  and  eariy  habits,  disposed  Waldstein  to  few  changes.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  his  passion  for  his  wife,  and,  because  of  her, 
his  desire  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Willington.     He  was  a  man  who  hated 
strife — ^indeed,  turmoil  of  any  kind;  and  peace,  he  began  to  see, 
was  the  one  thing  he  could  not  obtain.    Paris  and  Baden  had  been 
all  very  well  in  their  way  occasionally  in  his  bachelor  days ;  now, 
to  live  in  his  Schloss  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  seemed  to 
him  the  obvious  scheme  of  existence  for  married  folk,  to  whom  **  the 
world  "  could  offer  few  allurements.   No  doubt  there  would  be  »  visit 
to  Ereuznach  now  and  then, — ^most  Germans  regard  mineral  waters 
as  an  article  of  physical  faith, — or  some  such  deadly-lively  bath, 
where  gambling  is  not,  and  pleasure-seekers  never  resort.      Otho* 
years,  too,  there  might  possibly  be  a  little  tour  in  Switzerland  or 
Tyrol,  when  he  and  his  Margaret  would  see  the  sun  rise  from  nunm- 
taifi-tops,  and  talk  sentiment  on  moonUt  lakes,  and  live  the  old  brief 
love-making  days  over  again.      Such  had  been  the  prospect  to  widch 
he  had  looked  forward ;    and  now  that  he  drew  near  to  where  tilie 
reality  should  be,  lo !   like  the  Fata  Morgana,  the  vision  melted 
hourly  away.     In  Mrs.  Willington*s  presence,  at  least,  nothing  Hke  St 
would  ever  be;  and  if,  under  any  circumstances,  Margaret  could 
have  been  broug^    to  accept   cheerfully  the    conditions    of   life 
he  proposed  at  Schloss  Waldstein,  she  certainly  never  would  do 
80  as  long  as  her  mother  was  at  her  side.     It  was  all  very  easy 
to   say,   as   the  Grafin   did   not    hesitate  to   do  most  decided^^ 
*^  Send  her  away,  my  son.      She  is  an  irreligious,  world-hm]i|^ 
wonan,  who  corrupts  the  heart  of  thy  wife.     Send  her  away." 
loving  her  mother  as  Margaret  did,  accustomed,  as  she  had 
to  tegasd  eveiything  with  her  mother's  eyes,  such  a  step  ' 
have  required  more  force  ef  eharacter  than  Budolph  von  V 
possessed.    Mrs.  Willington's  complaints  wearied,  and  he 
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disgnsted  him  :  ha  gcaomlly  took  refuge  in  ad  obstionte  silence  from 
ber  dolorouB  or  angry  reiuotistTanceB.  At  tho  end  of  tlie  seconrl 
DtODtfa  ho  disUlced  her  almost  more  than  his  mother  did  ;  he  longud, 
irith  on  uDnttcrable  longing,  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  he  did  Bot  lai<xw 
how  to  do  it. 

One  day  General  Toa  Haneeke  cnmo  Over.  It  wqb  a  blessed  brenk 
in  the  day's  monotony  ;  he  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Willington  ag  be 
never  had  been  greeted  before.  She  monopolised  him  ;  ponred  forth 
her  lamentations  in  his  ear ;  informed  him,  in  confidence,  that  ber 
dangbter  would  certninty  never  enhmit  to  this  life  for  very  long ; 
nccaaed  Rudolph  of  indifference  to  her  comfort,  and  declared  that 
Schlosa  WiUdstcin  was  Uttle  better  than  a  prison.  As  to  herself,  ebo 
said  the  Ufi-  Wiw  killing  her  by  inches.  Had  she  bat  known  what  it 
^ta,  with  that  dreadful  old  woman,  in  whose  hands  Rudolph  was  as 
dongh,  nothing  shonld  have  indaued  ber  to  consent  to  tho  marriage. 
Why  did  not  General  von  Hanccko  warn  her  ?  She  bad  been 
deceived,  too,  in  fatiuying  ber  aon-in-law  to  be  a  mnch  richer  man 
Ihon  he  was.  The  stinginess  of  all  the  arrangements  at  the  Schloss, — 
tho  meanness  of  that  old  woman, — were  beyond  description.  In  her 
country,  why  the  poorest  lady  ivouJd  be  above  doing  the  things  this 
countess  did  I     It  was  abomiuablu  I 

Under  his  well-fed  jolhty,  and  apparent  indifference  to  oil  serious 
matters,  the  old  General  had  a  reserved  stock  of  good  sense,  which, 
like  his  powder,  ho  w&s  always  careful  to  keop  dry.  He  did  not 
waste  it  on  Mrs.  Willington.  Bnt  ha  took  Waldatein  aside  heforo 
leaving,  and,  looking  gravely  in  bis  face,  said, — 

"  There  is  not  room  for  two  suns  in  the  same  heaven.  Ueber 
Fronnd." 

"  What  do  yon  mean.  General  ?  " 

"  IThat  either  the  gracious  lady-mother  or  Frau  Willington, — one 
or  other, — will  have  to  leave  this  honso." 

**  Ccrtmnly  it  will  not  be  my  mother,"  said  tho  Count,  with  a  touch 
of  beat.  "No  power  on  earth, — neither  wife  nor  any  one  olaa, — 
should  ever  get  me  to  turn  my  mother  out  of  tho  home  which  bns 
been  hers  nearly  forty  years." 

"  Then  it  most  bo  th«  dear  bride's  mothor,  liebor  Waldstein,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

Sut  a  month  later,  when  ho  came  again,  she  was  still  there  ;  and  the 
last  state  of  that  woman  was,  aa  he  had  foreseen,  worse  than  the  first. 
Scenes  were  of  constant  occurrence  which  mast  have  worn  out 
fhfl  pationce  of  Job  in  time  ;  and  Waldstein,  in  spite, — perhaps 
becanse, — of  bis  inherent  weakness,  it  must  ha  confessed,  had  an 
almost  patriarchal  inan«nre  of  thnt  virtne.  His  mother's  righteous 
wratli,  Us  wife's  feais.  Mrs.  WilUngtou's  r.[irouches,  could  not  have 
goaa  OD  for  ever.     "Gutla  cavat  Inpidcm."    Sodio  day  or  other,  his 
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anger  ina4slcring  liim,  he  would  have  turned  the  latter  lady  ont  of  his 
house,  I  suppose.     It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  do  so. 

Mrs.  Willington  would  voluntarily  have  withdrawn  her  forces  long 
since,  and  have  sought  for  consolation  in  the  Hue  de  la  Paix;  but 
without  remittances  from  America,  she  found  herself  constrained  to 
remain  where  she  was ;  and  the  remittances  did  not  arrive.  Crippled 
by  past  extravagance,  she  must  eat  the  Waldstein  bread  for  the 
present,  and  wish,  as  best  she  might,  for  a  good  time  coming.  As  to 
altering  the  state  of  things  at  the  Schloss,  she  began  almost  to  despair 
of  it ;  but  she  saw  a  hope  of  deliverance, — of  deliverance  for  herself 
and  her  daughter.  Though  she  wisely  said  nothing  of  it,  it  was  this 
hope  which  sustained  her  through  the  greater  part  of  that  dreary 
winter,  passed  in  the  reading  of  French  novels,  in  correspondence 
with  Paris  and  New  York,  in  sharp  verbal  encounters  with  Madame 
Mere,  and  in  stirring  up  her  daughter  to  fearful  discontent. 

In  May  Mrs.  Willington  thought  it  time  that  her  project  should 
ooze  out ;  for  in  August  Margaret  hoped  to  become  a  mother.  One 
morning,  therefore,  finding  Rudolph  alone,  Mrs.  Willington  opened 
the  campaign,  by  saying, — 

"  Dear  Margaret  is  looking  very  ill.  The  change  in  her  cannot  have 
escaped  you.'* 

Now  his  wife's  pallor  and  dejection  Waldstein  had  attributed,  and 
80  had  Madame  Mere,  quite  as  much  to  that  constant  blister,  her 
mother's  tongue,  as  to  her  condition. 

'*  I  understand  that  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  and  free  from  irri- 
tating discussion  as  possible,"  he  said. 

"  Ah !  you  may  say  that !  I  am  sure  it  is  not  I  who  ever  wish  to 
have  discussions.  But  if  you  were  only  as  observant  of  her  as  you 
once  were,  Rudolph,  you  would  see  what  it  is  that  is  preying  on  her 
mind.'* 

He  was  used  to  this  sort  of  language  now ;  he  was  silent,  for  he 
was  determined  he  would  not  do  as  he  was  expected,  and  ask 
"What?" 

**  She  is  very,  very  nervous  about  her  confinement,  Rudolph." 

**  She  ought  to  take  more  exercise,  IMrs.  Willington.  She  scarcely 
ever  drives  with  me  now ;  and  my  mother  says ^" 

<'0h,  don't  tell  me  what  the  Grafin  says,  Rudolph.  I  tell  yoa 
Margaret  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  cannot  stand  the  shaking  of  thai 
carriage  of  yours." 

"  She  might  walk  a  little.** 

'*  No,  she  cannot  walk.       The  Grafin  is  always  at  her  about 
ing,  but  her  system  would  kill  Margaret  at  once.      Your 
cannot  understand  a  delicate  organization  like  my  child'i 
tnnately  Margaret  is  not  completely  under  her  thumb,  to  « 
the  orders  •  •  •  •  You  might  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  partly 
all  these  violent  measuresi  and  all  the  Grafin*8  talk  about 
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preparation  for  another  world,  that  is  preying  on  my  child.  In  short, 
as  the  timti  draws  near,  she  is  cousniued  by  a  terror  of  lieing  coufiued 
in  this  out -of- the- way  place,  with  noliody  to  attend  her  but  that 
stDpid  old  Doctor  Strnmpf.  She  has  a.  presentiment  that  she  will  die 
iu  his  hands." 

"  There  is  on  eminent  eurgcon  at  Constance,  whom  wc  can  send 
for." 

"  But  it  is  not  only  the  surj^eon,  it  is  the  place — the  place  and 
your  mother's  depressing  iuflaence.  If  she  is  confined  here,  she  says 
she  knows  she  shall  die." 

Waldstein  was  annoyed  and  distressed  ;  not  that  ho  believed  Mrs. 
■Willington  implicitly,  hut  that  he  knew  her  iufluenco  over  her  daughter, 
and  that  If  she  so  willed  it,  she  coald  snececd  in  making  Margaret 
seriously  oervoas  and  unhappy.  Ho  walked  away  with  a  Bigh  :  as  he 
invariably  did  when  he  wished  to  terminate  a  disuassion  with  his 
mother- in -law. 

But  the  conversation  left  its  mark.  Argue  as  he  might  to  himself 
aboQt  it,  the  sight  of  Margaret's  worn  face  and  piteous  eyes,  at  times 
recalled  her  mother's  worde  in  a  distressing  manner.  Mrs.  Willington 
let  them  work  sjleotly,  as  regarded  Rudolph  ;  to  her  daaghter  she 
never  ceased  to  dilate  upon  the  horrors  of  a  long  illness,  bound  hand 
and  foot  under  the  tyrannj-  of  Madame  Mere,  and  upon  the  clumsiness 
nnd  stupidity  of  country  surgeons. 

"Whatmntes  thee  so  mournful,  my  Margaret  ?"  eiudBudolph,  ashe 
entered  his  u-ifc's  room  one  evening,  and  found  her  seated  by  the 
window,  her  hands  lying  listless  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  turned  towards 
the  early  Bumiucr  sunset.  "  Thou  should'st  not  be  so  sad.  Iveepup  a 
good  courage,  and  nil  will  go  well." 

She  only  shook  her  head  sadly,  sho  did  not  even  turn  her  face 
towards  htm. 

"  Thou  must  not  lot  thy  mother  fill  thy  head  with  foolish  thoughts 
and  fears,"  he  continued.  "  It  is  nonsense." 

"  It  is  true,"  she  murmured. 

"Morgoret,  this  is  all  thy  mother's  doing.  I  know  it-  Every 
child  of  this  family  has  been  horn  here  ;  dost  thou  suppose  my  mother 
ever  went  away  to  be  confinod  ?  She  had  seven,  of  whom  I  am  the 
last.  She  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  to  Jerusalem  as  to  Paris 
when  she  was  to  bo  brought  to  bed." 
.    "  The  Qriifiu  and  I  are  ver}'  different,"  sighed  Murgnret. 

"  Then  think  of  ail  the  poor  women  who,  being  verj-  little  cared  for. 
ore  safely  delivered  yearly.  Why  should'st  thou  die  more  thiin  they, 
Margaret  ?  It  is  not  reaBonable.  It  ia  giving  way  to  foolish  fancies, 
which  may  in  the  end  really  do  thee  a  tnischief.  ' 

"  It  is  no  use  arguing  about  it.  I  feel  I  shall  die,  if  my  baby  is 
bom  hero." 

"It  is  nothing  but  a  subtorfuge  of  Mrs.  Willington 's  to  get  thee 
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to  Paris,"  said  Rudolph  with  impatience,  and  then  added  imprndentlj, 
**  My  mother  says  so,  and  she  is  quite  right.  It  would  never  1i»¥B 
entered  thine  own  head." 

"  Oh,  of  course  the  Grafin  will  ahuse  poor  mamma,  and  lay  it  to 
her  door  ;  we  are  quite  prepared  for  that." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  much  happier  for  us  all,  Margaret, — for  fhy 
mother,  no  less  than  for  thee  and  me — ^if — if — if — she  would  go  to 
Paris  alone." 

She  turned  full  upon  him,  and  then  hurst  into  tears. 

**  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Rudolph  ?  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  have 
no  longer  any  influence  with  you  now  ?  do  you  wish  also  to  separate 
me  from  mamma,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  too  ?  The  Grafin  hates 
me — of  course,  I  know  she  does  ;  and  it  is  in  her  hands  yon  want  me 
to  be  when  my  time  of  trouble  comes — and  you  would  seoid  poor 
mamma  away.    Oh  it  is  cruel !  " 

**  Well,  well — say  no  more  about  it,  Margaret.  I  really  suggested 
it  as  much  for  Mrs.  Willington's  comfort  as  our  own.  She  seems  to 
find  it  so  impossible  to  be  happy  here." 

Margaret  dried  her  eyes,  and  nothing  more  was  said  then.  AH 
the  evening  he  was  unusually  tender  in  his  manner  to  her  ;  and  the 
next  morning  she  got  up  in  better  spirits,  and  put  on  a  new  gawHj 
which  had  been  hanging  in  the  apple-closet  all  these  months. 

The  Grafin  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  when  she  appeared. 

**  What  dost  thou  wear  such  clothes  for  here,  Margaret  ?  dost  thoa 
think  to  please  thy  husband  by  this  sinful  waste  upon  thy  vile  body; 
and  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  too,  when  thou  art  especially ,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  Lord's  hand  ?  what  are  satins  and  laces  compared  ynA 
the  soul  ?  " 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Madame,"  said  Margaret  humbly,  ac&mg 
that  she  was  expected  to  reply. 

"  My  son,  let  me  tell  thee,  Margaret,  has  the  fear  of  the  Erord",  and 
the  Day  of  Wrath  and  Vengeance,  ever  before  his  eyes.  In  tbat  dread 
day " 

*'  Oh,  please  donH,  Madame ;  don't  talk  like  that.  The  g5wn  was 
bought  with  mamma's  money  ;  but  indeed  I  don't  know  why  I  put  xl 
on,  for  I  don't  suppose  Rudolph  cares — ^no  one  cares  now,  I  fiimk, 
what  I  wear !  " 

**  I  should  hope  not.  We  are  a  mass  of  corrupiaon,  and  what  does 
it  signify  what  we  put  on  ?  A  little  time  and  we  ^all  be  £ood  for 
the  worms  :  and  how,  then,  Margaret,  with  the  perils  of  ohild^beai&g 
before  thee,  can " 

"  Oh  !  pray,  pray  don't,  Madame.     I  am  weak  and  nervous-^ 
can't  stand  it, — I  can't  indeed.     I'll  put  on  sackcloth  if  yo% 
it." 

**  What  ails  thee  ?  not  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  I  fear,  Margaret 
mere  carnal  shrinking  from  those  pains  which  we  are  bom 
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Hast  thon  read  tho  passnges  from  tho  '  Commentrtry 
which  I  marked  for  theo  ?  " 

"  No.  Madftiue,  shu  lias  uot  road  them,"  said  Mrs.  Willingt^u,  who 
hudentercdduringthe  last  siieech.  "I took  Iho  book  away:  itBeotned 
[le  most  nncoiuroi'tal'le  ri^uding.  She  woald  only  have  made  her- 
self miflorahle,  and  for  what  ?  " 

'  'Uncomfortaljlo'  and  '  for  what  ?'  "  echoed  Uftdatne  Mere,  literally 
aghast. 

"  Yes.  for  what  ?  It  doesii'l  seem  to  me,  accordingto  yonr  doctrine 
of  predestination,  that  it  luncb  matters  what  we  do,  or  don't  do. 
If  we  are  to  be  saved,  if  we  are  oloct,  it's  alt  right,  you  know ;  and 
if  not,  thura's  no  use  in  trying,  or  in  making  oneself  miserable 
beforehand." 

"  Soch  langiu^;e  is  implonsl"  cried  the  old  Gra6n. 

"  So,  I  think,  is  the  doctrine,  Madame,"  responded  the  American 
lady,  impcrturbahly. 

Those  who  disbelieve  it,  without  donbt  they  shall  perish  everlast- 
ingly." 

Madamo  Mi'ra  gave  this  dennnelation  with  great  nnction,  and  left 
he  room.  She  could  stand  it  no  longer.  This  woman  was  a  limb  of 
Bntan.  Ohi  how  blind  had  Itndolph  been,  to  rf>ject  that  excellent,  pions 
Clam  von  Hanoeko,  with  her  ancient  lineage  and  her  fifty  thonsftnd 
thnlers,  because  she  was  a  little  plain,  and  to  be  cattght  by  •  weak, 
foolish  creature,  like  thin  Margaret,  without  fortune  or  family,  all  along 
of  her  pretty  face  I  It  might  do  very  well  for  her  to  insinuate  to  her 
daughter-in-law  that  her  son  was  impervious  to  the  lust  of  the  eyoe ; 
in  her  own  heart  she  knew  better.  Were  it  not  so,  this  hateful  mar- 
riago  would  never  have  aecomplished  ilaelf;  and  Rudolph  wii aid  have 
yialdod  to  his  mothcr'a  wishes  in  espousing  the  good  Clara.  How 
different  oil  would  hare  been  then ! 

But  -when  she  came  ut  last  to  know  that  Mrs.  WilHngton  had 
conceived  tho  idea  of  carrying  off  her  daughter  toPnris  tobeconSnod, 
and  that  there  were  symptoms  of  Rudolph  yielding,  in  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  his  wife,  to  this  base  plot,  her  indignation  was  great 
indeed.  It  was  positively  rinfiil ;  it  was  tempting  Providence  to 
chastise  hcj*  heavily.  Could  not  tho  Lord  deliver  her  as  safely  in  the 
wild  desert,  far  from  all  human  aid,  as  with  those  feeble  iustrumonts 
of  hia  will,  tho  most  cmiuent  aurgeouB  in  Eui'opo  ?  Nay,  was  it  not 
absolutely  dangerous,  in  her  present  condition,  to  aot  forth  on  a  long 
railway  joumey  in  the  gi'cat  heats  of  summer  ?  It  was  provoking  tho 
Lord  to  visit  her  with  snndrj-  grioTons  ills.  These  and  other 
argnraeuta,  spiritual  and  temporal,  she  visited  very  severely  upon 
Margaret  and  bur  sou.  With  Sirs.  Willington  she  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  arguu  now, — giving  her  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  beyond  tho  reach 
of  righlitous  indiionce.  But  all  ^ho  enld  bad  little  elfect  on  Margaret ; 
■SO  C-^cr  was  she  to  tscapa  anywhere — Wiywheru,  bo  that  she  could 
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ulygct  awny  ;  and  ILe  eight  of  her  wnn  face,  and  tbcpt'eotts 
inwhich  she  supplicated  Kudolpli  Dot  to  insist  ou  bar  baby  bdisg  lunt 
kt  SchloBB  Waldstein,  triumphed  of  course  iu  the  cad  over  all  tlu 
Griifin's  us  answerable  arguments. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  they  went  to  Paris,  juiij  took  an  ■patt- 
ment  in  the  Champa  Elyai'es.  "  Margaret  Ub8  left  that  aboi 
hole,"  wrote  hermother  to  a  dear  friend  in  New  York,  "  iind  if  I  ban 
aoyinfluence,  itwill  belong — verj'long.  before  she  sets  foot 
Coaut  Woldatcin  has  a  good  fortune,  and  be  ought  to  live  in  Pini. 
— the  only  place  in  Europe  to  live  iu, — instead  of  mewiug  Hugnnt 
vp  in  that  dull,  di'eadful  place,  which  was  nearly  the  dttatb  of  tu  botk 
during  the  seven  months  wo  were  there.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  ilmJ- 
ful  old  womau,  his  mother,  he  would  bo  very  easy  to  majingu.  Aa  it 
is,  now  that  we  have  got  away  from  her,  I  mean  that  Margaret  ali*l 
keep  away.     \\'e  shall  sec  which  is  sti'onger,  the  old  Grafin  or  L" 

IV. 
I»  the  beginning  of  August  a  boy  was  born  to  the  yonng  Graf  Ui 
Grafin  von  Waldstein.  Rudolph  found  himself  very  miserabU  ii 
Paris  in  those  days.  When  his  natural  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a 
■on,  and  the  safety  of  Margaret,  had  u  little  subsided,  he  began  ta 
pine  for  the  vineyords  and  farms,  the  pino-woods  and  fisli-strDaiiw  ol 
Ma  country,  and  to  find  Iho  broiling,  deserted  ciipitu], — his  fm 
acquaintances  were  "  aux  eaux," — insupportable.  Qe  'was  totd  that; 
Mitrgnret  must  be  kept  qniet.  One  or  two  peeps  of  hor  daring  Mm 
day  was  all  that  his  mother-in-law  allowed  him.  He  hnd  uolhisg  b 
do.  He  wandered  to  and  fro  upon  the  burning  asphalt,  and  ata  ioe) 
at  every  second  cafe  he  came  to,  and  went  into  stifling  theatroa  bi 
rash  out  gasping,  and  drive  to  the  Bois  for  a  monthful  of  frash  titgbl- 
sir.  He  anathematised  the  fair  city,  and  vowed  that,  once  quit  of  it, 
nothing  should  bring  him  here  again  for  a  very  long  time.  A  stmnnou 
requiring  his  instant  presence  at  Schloss  Waldstein  oame  opportDlMlr. 
juBt  as  his  impatience  at  Margaret's  prolonged  state  of  cooval 
and  bis  weariness  of  Paris  had  reached  their  cliurni. 

She  had  been  confined  nearly  three  weeks  when  bo  recMv^d  a 
telegram  one  morning.  His  mother  was  alarmingly, — almost  hOM 
lessly  ill.  An  hour  later  he  was  in  the  mail  trutu  on  his  vrajr  d 
Strasbuig. 

"God  bless  thee,  my  darling! "  be  said,  na  ho  pressod  Mnrgan 
in  his  arms.     "  Make  baste  and  get  strong,  and  come  buck  to  lae.    1 

Ota  very  sud  at  heart.     I  tremlile  to  thiuk  of  my  guoil  mothor, mi 

dear,  wise  counsellor.     What  should  I  do  without  h«r  ?     I  jmy  (jw 
1  may  find  her  oat  of  danger." 

The  baby  woa  brought  in,  and  the  father  took  up  the  Httto  er 

"  Ho  has  your  eyea,"  whispered  Margaret  with  «  smile 
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the  Gmfin  rocovcra, — as  I  hope  sbe  soon  nifty, — you  must  come  buck 
to  me  at  ouoo,  Badolpb,  for  I  shall  be  so  desolate  without  you  ;  And 
baby  will  grow  out  of  ycmr  recollection  if  yon  aro  too  loiig  away." 

There  waa  the  slightest  shade  crosxed  bis  brow. 
"  I  hope  to  Bce  you  both  at  Wuldstein, — thou  and  biiby,  my  dearest, 
very  soon.  The  mamma  will,  no  doubt,  remain  hero  awhile.  It 
would  he  too  bard  to  force  our  quiet  life  again  upon  hor  bo  soon.  I 
have  only  just  time  lo  cateh  the  train.  I  must  be  off,  my  darling." 
And  bying  the  child  down,  he  threw  his  arms  once  more  round  his 
wife,  and  ran  down-stairs. 

In  the  grey  of  the  summer's  morning  he  drove  up  the  little  street 
of  Waltstadt,  and  looked  ut  the  windows  of  the  distimt  Schloss,  and 
felt  a  sinking  ut  bcart.  What  if  he  should,  indeed,  he  too  late  ;  and 
it  should  be  all  over  with  her  ?  What  if  she  sbould  have  passed  away 
without  iHving  her  hand  upon  his  bead,  and  giving  him  hor  Inst 
blesBing  ?  Such  autocrats  as  Madame  Mc'ro  are  loved  very  faithfully, 
we  see  sometimes,  by  natures  like  Uer  son's.  Ho  had  passed  asloep- 
kss  night,  during  which  he  bad  often  remembered  bitterly  that  but 
for  Mrs.  Willington  he  wonld  now  he  at  his  mother's  bedside.  As 
be  drove  into  the  courtyaid  two  of  the  old  servants  came  to  the  door 
to  meet  him.  He  stretched  bis  head  out  of  the  window  :  he  could 
not  speak.  "The  gracious  lady"  wiis  better  mthin  the  last  few 
Loots.  Ho  jumped  from  the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  house.  Ho 
found  Strumpf,  who  corroborated  the  assnriince  that  the  gracious 
lady's  illness  had  taken  a  fa^'onrable  turn.  Ho  did  not  apprehend 
DOW  any  immediate  danger,  and  Rudolph  was  ushered  into  bis 
mother's  room.  She  received  him  calmly,  and  in  a  voice  very  little 
weakened  by  illness. 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  spare  mo  yet  a  little.  I  was  prepared 
to  go :  but  His  will  be  done.  I'hon  didst  well  to  return,  Rudolph ; 
but  why  not  thy  wife  ?  When  do  sbe  and  the  child  follow  thee  ? 
The  beds  ore  aired,  and  there  is  a  roe  fresh  killed  in  the  larder,  for  I 
looked  that  they  should  come  with  thee." 

He  was  rather  startled  by  this  sudden  return  to  tho  practical  con- 
cerns of  life  from  tho  lips  of  one  whom  he  had  regarded  so  lately  as 
a  dying  woman ;  and  he  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  "  Margaret  ia 
too  weak  to  travel  at  present ;  indeed,  I  was  too  anxious  about  you, 
mother,  to  make  uay  definite  arrangements  for  hor  return  homo." 

Madame  Mere  justified  her  doctor's  and  her  own  confident  asser- 
tion that  sbe  was  out  of  immediate  danger  ;  but  her  illness  assumed  a 
very  grave  complexion,  for  all  that.  It  become  apparent,  after  a  few 
days,  that  there  was  organic  diseni^e,  which  threatened  to  transform 
Ihe  active,  energetic  old  woman  into  a  confirmed  invalid.  Tho 
powers  of  her  mind  were  unimptured,  and  she  showed  borself  of 
wonderful  courage,  treating  the  matter  with  indifiei'enco  when  tha 
doctor  spoke  openly  to  her  of  her  conditjon.    It  was  no  doubt  a  eon 
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trial  to  bo  told  that  she  would  bo  unable,  henceforward,  to  go  about 
as  she  had  hitherto  done ;  but  she  bore  it  with  Spartan  fortitude. 
Her  son  was  with  her ;  it  was  more  to  her  than  she  would  own  ;  she 
had  him  for  the  present  all  to  herself,  and  it  was  very  sweet.  It 
could  not  last  long,  she  knew ;  but  it  was  a  bit  of  the  old  times,  when 
her  sway  was  paramount  and  undisputed ;  and  she  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasted. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  wrote  to  Margaret  thus  : — 
«  My  mother  is  in  too  precarious  a  state  for  me  to  think  of  leaving 
her.  Though  Strumpf  does  not  think  there  is  any  longer  any  imme- 
diate danger,  her  condition  is  very  critical.  A  sudden  attack,  in  her 
enfeebled  state,  must  prove  fatal ;  and  I  fear  she  will  never  regain 
the  use  of  her  limbs.  Under  these  circumstances,  dearest  Margaret, 
I  hope  to  hear  that  the  doctors  now  think  you  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  journey, — as  you  have  boon  out  driving,  you  tell  me, — and  that 
yon  will  lose  no  time,  but  set  off  at  once,  under  Carl's  care,  who  will 
see  to  everything  on  the  journey,  so  that  you  will  have  no  trouble. 
I  should,  of  course,  return  for  you  myself;  but  I  sec  that  the  idea  of 
my  leaving  her  just  now  annoys  my  mother,  and  might  aggravate  her 
malady  so  seriously,  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  give  it  np.  You 
and  baby,  with  your  maids,  will  have  a  carriage  to  yourselves,  and 
sleep  at  Strasburg ;  and  I  can  meet  you  the  next  day  half-w^y 
between  that  and  this,  returning  here  the  same  evening.  I  will  give 
Carl  full  instructions." 

Margaret  did  not  reply  to  this  letter  for  two  or  three  days ;  and 
then  she  took  no  notice  of  the  main  point  in  it.  The  omission, 
which  was  enforced  by  Mrs.  Willington,  was,  however,  fully,  per- 
haps too  fully,  supplied  by  that  lady  herself.     She  wrote, — 

''  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  our  dear  Margaret  should  toivel  for 
some  time  to  come  yet.  She  requires  the  tenderest  care  and  nursing, 
which  she  cannot  have  at  Schloss  Waldstein, — especially  now  that  the 
Griifin  herself  is  ill.  She  pines  to  be  with  you,  or  rather,  for  you  to 
be  with  her,  since  the  bare  idea  of  your  Schloss  just  now^,  in  her 
delicate  state,  is  depressing ;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that,  for 
the  present,  she  should  be  surrounded  by  everything  that  is  cheerful. 
I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  make  a  point  of  returning  to  her 
here  as  soon  as  possible.  Baby  grows  very  fast,  and  every  ooe 
declares  ho  is  the  very  image  of  you. 

**  Always,  my  dear  Budolph,  your  affectionate 

"  Cakolinb  WnLUKOTON.*'  .  , ,« 

When  the  husband  read  this  cool  note  he  was  very  angry.   Matt^^l 
Mere  happened  to  be  much  better  that  day,  and  Rudolph  *■    *^^^^ 

'  setting  off  instantly  to  Paris  and  bringing  back  his  wife,  in 
doctors,  mother-in-law,  and  all.    But  the  Grafin  was  t^ 

Tptniiit  ibis.    She  knew  what  the  result  would  be ;  the 
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wonld  infallibly  get  round  him,  imil,  with  tbe  Doctor's  aid  perhaps, 
ri^ole  hiiu  Into  rtimiuDiijg  at  PoriB.  She  knew  her  son ;  indeed, 
if  she  did  not,  who  should  ?  She  dictated  a  letter  for  him, — a  firm 
biit  temperate  letter,  a  very  model  in  its  way.  It  wns  oddioased  to 
his  wifo,  and  ignored  Mrs.  Willington's  letter  altogether,  which 
exasperated  that  lady  exceedingly. 

"  So  it  ie  to  be  a  gnerre  a  outrancs  between  as,  is  it  ?  "  she  mnr- 
maied,  as  she  tossed  aside  tbe  letter.  "  So  bo  it,  mon  cher.  The 
ItittoT  is  yotir  mother's  ;  of  coarse  I  know  that,  and  she  shall  find  I 
am  not  to  be  treated  thus  with  impunity,  Margaret  shall  not  leave 
Parifl," 

A  day  or  two  after,  Margaret,  moved  by  a  sndden  impolse,  which 
not  even  her  mother  was  able  to  reetram,  wrote  a  long,  troubled, 
affectionate  letter  lo  her  husband,  praying  of  him  to  come  to  her,  and 
pfomising  to  return  borne  with  liim  as  soon  as  sho  wan  a  HttJe 
Btronger.  There  was  a  great  deal  about  hor  baby,  a  great  deiJ  about 
hor  OWE  feelings  at  being  away  from  Rudolph,  and  of  her  poor  dear 
mamma's,  at  the  prospect  of  being  parted  from  her  only  rluld.  8he 
ontreated  him  not  to  bo  angry  with  her,  for,  ahe  assured  him,  she  was 
not  strong  enongh  to  travel  yet,' — least  of  all,  by  herself.  Whatever 
eifect  this  might  have  produced  on  Waldstcin  was  neutralised  by  a 
second  cipistle  from  his  mother-in-law.  In  it,  ^er  animadverting 
sharply  npon  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  h'Cr  former  letter,  she 
went  on  to  say  that  the  term  for  which  Rudolph  had  taken  the  apart- 
nwmt  having  espired,  she  bad  renewed  it  for  three  months,  as  it  was 
out  of  the  qutistioo  her  daughter's  returning  to  Sehloss  Waldstcin 
until  she  was  stronger.  Let  Rudolph  como  and  sou  her,  and  judge 
for  himself.  She  was  very  weak  and  hysterical,  and  his  protracted 
absence  tried  her  severely.  It  was  necessary  to  try  and  distract  her 
thoDghts, — to  roasc  her,  in  short.  Therefore  Mrs,  WilUngton  had 
begtm  to  ho  "  at  home  "  of  an  evening  to  the  few  iiieuds  who  had 
returned  to  Paris, 

Thereupon  Rudolph  lost  oil  patience,  and  wrota  angrily  to  his  w  ife, 
bidding  her  remember  that  her  first  daty  now  was  to  her  husband, 
and  not  to  bcr  mother.  "  In  tbe  old  ecbool,  in  which  I  have  bt^en 
bred,  wives  uro  still  suhjoL't  to  their  husbands.  Probably  in  America, 
Rnder  the  now  sj'stcm,  you  have  changed  all  that.  I  must  remind 
yon,  however,  that  you  have  manied  a  German,  not  an  American. 
I  truat  you  enjoy  yonr  daily  drives  and  evening  parties ;  and  it  is  a 
jHtj*.  as  yon  are  strong  enough  to  amnse  j'oursclf  thus,  that  you  should 
think  you  are  still  too  weakly, — your  huby  being  nearly  tbi'ce  months 
mdeitake  this  short  journey !  My  returning  for  you  is  im- 
My  mother  has  bad  onother  very  alarming  attack;  I 
||l«feve  litr."  lie  concluded  thus  : — "  As  to  Mrs.  VVillington,  I 
t  to  hare  any  further  (^nnlmuuicatiDn  with  hor.  I  t-uunot 
t  her  wriUng  to  me,  bat  I  shall  not  answer  her  letters ;  and  X 
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^vieb  ber  to  ouilerstund  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  flgaiQ  r«eei*e 
under  my  roof  a  person  who  incites  ray  wife  to  open  disobedience." 
This  'was  Etrong  Ittngnage,  aud  it  was  his  own  ;  tboDgb,  of  mnrs«,  it 
was  Madame  latere  who  roused  him  into  this  attitude  of  open  defiaoca 
to  Mrs.  WillingtoQ. 

"  Bo  film,  my  son.  Give  way  now,  aud  it  is  ftll  up  with  Ifaee. 
Go  to  Puns,  and  tbon  migbtcst  as  well  sell  this,  thy  old  home,  4t 
once.  Thou  wilt  be  under  the  thumb  of  those  two  for  evcrmarv; 
and  she,  tbia  misguided  Margaret,  will  never  again  be  thy  yvite  in 
duty  and  submiaeion.     Be  firm  now,  and  she  must  yield,  my  eon," 

Then  Bndulph  wrote  that  letter,  in  which  be  made  tbo  moat  of, 
nud  intrenched  himself  behind,  a  slight  relapse  tbo  Grnfin  bod  IumI,  in 
his  sore  dread  of  being  thanght  to  be  "  under  the  thumb  "  of  liil 
wife  and  his  wife's  mother.  Like  many  a  weak  man,  ho  reseated  tlie 
shadow  while  submitting  to  the  substance.  He  became  more  tai 
more  subject  to  the  will  of  Madame  Mitc.  An  unfortnaate  rejoinder 
of  Margaret's,  in  which,  stung  by  what  be  bad  written  of  ber  motlitT, 
she  recriminated  in  no  measarcd  terms,  setting  forth  all  she  had 
suffered  at  the  Griifin's  bonds,  was  tbo  beginning  of  a  correepoDdeiiM 
in  which,  unhappily,  both  writers  had  a  prompter  at  band,  nri^tig 
them  "  not  to  give  way,"  if  they  wished  for  ultimate  happiness  ;  kod 
very  bitter  things  were  said  on  both  sides,  which  it  was  hard  to  forget 
or  to  forgive.  Yet  the  young  wife  loved  her  husband  passianatoly 
all  this  time,  and,  but  for  the  e\-il  counseller  at  her  side,  wonld,  over 
and  over  again,  have  run  and  fallen  upon  his  neck  and  confeseed  bcT 
fanlt,  and  bumbled  herself.  So  he,  too,  though  the  man's  eharaatvr 
was  more  obstinate  and  unforgiving,^ — the  two  fatal  strong  poinU  ot 
weakness, — so  be,  too,  would  have  been  tempted  more  thaa  tiace  to 
condone  past  offences,  and  fly  to  bis  wife's  arms,  but  for  the  iroa 
grasp  which  held  him  back.  And  thus  gradually,  by  brooding  orcr 
his  wrongs,  an  implacable  feeling  grew  up  ;  a  settled  hostility  became 
the  habitual  attitude  of  his  mind  in  thinking  of  Margaret.  Ha  loT«d 
her  very  deeply  and  faithfully  still ;  no  other  woman  could  over  take 
Margaret's  place  in  his  heart ;  but  she  had  hArt  bim, — hurt  the  better 
as  well  oa  the  worse  parts  of  bis  nature,  and  be  felt  thut  aha  sbould 
be  made  to  suffer. 

A  year,  a  whole  year,  passed  thus ;  the  erring  wif«  ill  at  tuFo  in 
heart  and  conscience,  tboogh  now  takmg  part  in  all  the  Ray  eodety 
of  Paris,  with  which  her  mother  surroimded  her.  Sho  foond  oo  ntl 
pleasure  in  it ;  but  she  met  with  a  great  deal  of  Bdmiration.  mai  it 
waa  better  than  being  nlonn  ;  she  was  so  miserable  when  forr^d  back 
npon  bor  own  thoughts.  If  Rudolph  sofiered  no  lexii,  at  leiut  he  had 
the  sattitfactton  of  believing  that  bo  was  acting  on  the  bigbMt  morW 
principles,  aud  that  any  otbctr  line  of  conduct  would  bo  uiMtimUv 
weak,  luiilignified,  and  Tuliie.  He  had  now,  for  eoino  four 
months  paet,  declined  to  send  Margaret  any  nioro  maDa}*  fur  I 
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the  child,  which,  during  tH\  the  earlier  period  of  their  separation,  he 
kfid  regalarly  done ;  bnt  tliis  attempt  to  starve  the  fortrcae  into  sub- 
misfiion  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  §acceesfiil.  From  what  sonrce 
Mrs.  Willington  derived  the  fonds  to  live  »s  she  waa  doing,  WoldBtein 
conld  not  guess,  knowing  as  ho  did  of  her  money  dlfficnltieB  not  long 
before. 

"  And  BO  you  §aw  her  BcvcrnI  times  ?  Tell  mo  all  about  her, 
General.     How  did  ehe  look  3     ^Vhut  did  she  say  about  mo  ?  " 

He  had  ridden  over  thirty  milee  to  see  Qeneral  von  Haneeke,  who 
was  josi  returned  from  Paris. 

■■  Ono  thing  at  a  time,  lieber  Freund.  How  did  she  look  ?  Ecauti- 
fnl.  She  goes  out  every  night,  and  is  snrrounded  by  Frenchmen. 
She  laughs  and  looks  gay  enough,  too  ;  but  it's  oil  hoUow.  Depend 
on  it,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  she-wolf,  she  would  be  back  with  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  Is  not  that  a  proof  how  little  she  cares  for  me  ?  To  bo  kept 
away  by  a  mother  1  " 

The  old  soldier  pursed  his  lips,  and  could  scarce  forboiir  a  smOe, 
though  he  was  really  interested  in  his  friend's  matrimonial  ull'airs. 

"You  should  have  married  Clara, — yon  really  should.  In  the 
first  place,  she  has  no  mother  .  .  .  However,  there  is  no  use  in 
orying  over  spilt  milk.  You  ask  what  she  said  about  you  ?  Well, 
of  course,  she  declared  you  had  behaved  cruelly  to  her  ;  of  course  she 
s^d  that  you  thought  more  of  the  gracious  lady  your  mother  than  you 
did  of  her, — that  she  kept  you  away.  Hut  she  asked  bo  many 
questions — she  was  bo  much  moved  when  she  spoke  of  you,  that  I 
saw  well  how  the  matter  stood." 

"  Kept  away  by  my  mother !  I  liko  that  1  Look  at  this  letter — 
this  last  letter  of  hers  1  Did  you  over  read  such  a  composition  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  after  speaking  of  my  mother,  of  my  family,  and 
home,  in  the  way  she  does " 

"  It  is  the  she-wolffl  writing,  lieber  Freund ;  it  is  not  your 
Margaret's,  depend  on  it.  Separate  her  from  the  ehe-wolf,  as  I  said 
before,  and  all  will  be  well  between  you." 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that-  Doesn't  she  tell  me  here,  that 
tmless  I  retract  what  I  said  concerning  her  mother,  and  consent 
to  welcome  her  back  to  my  house,  she  hei-self  will  never  return  ? 
Think  of  that  from  a  wife  1 — inetead  of  her  apologising  to  me  for  her 
luiguage  I      It  is  monstrous  I     It  wouldn't  be  believed  in  a  book  I  " 

"No,"  said  the  General,  drawing  a  long  puff  at  his  pipe,  "it 
wouldn't  be  believed.  Clara  wouldn't  have  written  like  that ;  but  then 
vomea  are  different, — they  are  very  strange  animals,  all  of  them. 
Yon  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Willington's  good  fortune?"  Waldstein 
shook  his  bead.  "  An  old  uncle  died  in  America,  some  foor  months 
ago,  leaving  her  a  very  large  property.  There  is  some  little  difficulty 
about  it,  which  may  entail  bei  having  to  go  over  to  America  i  but, 
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fai  the  meantime,  she  has  taken  a  larger  apartment  in  Paris  on 
(be  strength  of  it,  and  entertains  largely.  Yes,  women  are  strange 
tmimals ! " 

Waldstein  gronnd  his  teeth :  the  secret  of  both  mother*s  and 
daughter's  independence,  since  he  had  stopped  the  supplies,  was  at 
last  explained.  He  rode  home  in  a  worse  frame  of  mind  than  he  had 
come  in.  Was  ever  a  husband  placed  in  a  more  wretched  and  per- 
plexing position?  He  loved  her;  in  spite  of  everything,  he  loved 
her  stm,  and  she  was  his  by  law.  Should  he  try,  and  have  recourse 
to  it,  for  a  restitution  of  his  conjugal  rights  ?  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
How  long  was  this  state  of  things  to  go  on  ?  Wounded  love  and 
pride  cried  aloud, — ^rage  and  mortification  kept  repeating  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  there  must  speedily  be  an  end  to  this  shamefdi 
scandal. 

And  now,  as  though  fuel  were  wanting  to  the  flame  which  daily 
waxed  fiercer  round  Margaret's  name,  a   report  reached    Madame 
Mere's  ears  that  a  certain  Monsieur  de  Boisjelin  was  making  her 
daughter-in-law  the  object  of  such  marked  attentions  as  to  attract 
observation.     The  lovely  Madame  de  Waldstein,  who  was  virtxtafly  a 
widow,  since  her  husband  had  abandoned  her, — thus  ran  a  certain 
version  of  her  story, — did  nothing  to  discourage  her  French  admirer; 
though  it  was  admitted  that  she  never  showed  any  marked  prefierence 
for  him.     But  then  her  love  of  admiration,  her  restless  search  afttf 
excitement  was  such,  it  was  urged,  as  might  lead  her  to  the  commis- 
sion of  any  folly,  even  where  her  heart  remained  untouched.     These 
words  did  not  fall,  I  am  afraid,  upon  unwilling  cars ;  though  Madame 
Mere  was,  of  course,  piously  horrified,  shocked,  and  indignant.     Over 
and  above  her  morality  in  the  abstract,  too,  there  was  her  morality 
of  pride,  as  the  Grafin  von  Waldstein.     The  possibility  of  sach  a 
stain  as  this   attaching    to  the  name  of  her  son's  wife  vras  very 
grievous ;  but  she  was  not  unready  to  give  it  credence.     She  had 
long  thought  of  Margaret  as  a  vain,  heartless,  unprincipled  woman. 
She  could  not  conceive  that  a  wife,  leading  the  life  Margaret  was 
doing  away  from   her  husband,  and   in   obstinate   defiance    of  his 
wishes,  could  be  anything  else  ;  and  it  was  thus  she  spoke  of  her  in 
conversation  with  her   son.      And   now  this  rumour  was  come  to 
confirm  all  her  suspicions,  and  she  could  no  longer  feel  a  scruple, — 
if  any  restrained  her  heretofore, — in  urging  her  son  to  separate  him- 
self for  ever  from  his  godless  wife,  unless  she  was  minded  instantly  fo 
return,  an  abject  and  penitent  sheep,  into  the  fold  of  Schloss  Watdt* 
stein.     I  believe  she  regarded  Margaret's  conduct  at  this  time 
special  dispensation  of  Providence,  provided  for  her  son*s  emancii 

In  the   autumn   of   that  year   Mrs.   Willington    found,    * 
Hanecke  had  told  Budolph,  that  her  presence  was  necx 
Ajnerica ;  and  she  told  her  dau^^iter  that  her  only  coo 
aooompany  her. 
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''As  to  giving  in  to  that  obstinate  husband  of  yours  now,  my 
darling,  it  would  be  folly — ^worse  than  folly.  When  he  hears  that 
we  have  sailed — actually  sailed — and  are  across  the  Atlantic,  he  will 
be  in  a  fine  way,  depend  on  it !  We  shall  very  soon  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  He  will  follow  us  to  New  York  at  once ;  mark  my  words  if 
he  doesn't,  x  And,  at  all  events,  we  shall  be  back  here  early  in  the 
spring.  Tour*  remaining  here  alone  by  yourself  isn't  to  be  thought 
of.  It  would  never  do.  No,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  accompany 
me,  or  to  return  to  Schloss  Waldstein,  and  lick  the  dust  off  that  old 
witch's  feet.  And  a  fine  time  you  will  have  of  it,  my  poor  child,  for 
the  remainder  of  your  life,  treated  like  a  galley-slave,  as  you  will  be  i 
I  say  nothing  of  myself.'' 

'<  I  think,"  sobbed  Margaret,  ''  I  shouldn't  mind  any— any — any- 
thing now  so  much, — I  think  I  could  even  stand  the  old  Grafin,  if 
only  Budolph  would  apologise  about  you,  mamma." 

''  That  he  will  never  do  at  Schloss  Waldstein,  my  darling.  He 
may,  when  we  can  get  him  to  listen  to  reason  between  us ;  but  with 
his  mother  at  his  side,  he  will  never  give  in  about  me, — ^always  look 
at  me  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  depend  on  it." 

The  weak,  misguided  Margaret,  vrith  a  heavy  heart,  took  .her  boy 
up  in  her  arms,  and  followed  her  mother  across  the  sea.  And  when 
news  of  this  last  act  of  defiance  to  her  husband  reached  the  Schloss, 
the  waves  of  wrath  and  indignation,  which  had  been  long  gathering, 
reared  themselves  into  one  mighty  wall,  and  broke  over  her  fair, 
foolish  head.  But  before  this,  a  last  and  solemn  appeal  was  still 
made  by  the  irritated  husband,  who  was  now  almost  beside  himself ; 
and  this  letter  was  put  into  Margaret's  hand  soon  after  her  landing  at 
New  York.  She  was  miserable ;  she  sobbed  for  days  over  it ;  she 
wrote  a  dozen  letters  and  tore  them  all  up ;  and  then  the  mother 
said,  **  Leave  it  unanswered.  In  a  month  he  will  be  at  your  feet." 
But  two  months,  and  then  thi'ee,  and  then  four  crept  by,  with- 
out a  word,  without  a  sign  of  life.  The  most  vehement  anger,  the 
most  stinging  reproach  would  have  been  preferable  to  this  silence. 
She  grew  thin  and  pale  ;  she  fell  ill,  and  her  mother  became  alarmed, 
— ^for  her  daughter's  beauty,  which  she  prized  so  dearly,  was  imr 
paired.  And  then,  one  morning,  came  a  letter,  directed  to  Margaret, 
in  a  strong,  lawyer-like  hand ;  the  reading  of  which  letter  to  the  end 
she  did  not  accomplish  until  long  afterwards,  for,  after  the  first  few 
lines,  €he  fell  like  a  stone  upon  the  fioor  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
brain-fever,  in  which  she  hung,  during  many  days,  between  life  and 
death,  and  was  for  weeks  incapable  of  the  smallest  mental  exertion. 
The  letter  ran  thus : — 

'*Madah, 

''  I  am  instructed  by  my  client,  the  Count  von  Waldstein,  to 
inform  you  that,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  bringing  you  to  see  yoiur 
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dniy  as  a  wife,  and  feeling  that  the  unhappy  differences  between 
yon  will  only  increase  with  time,  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
much  for  your  happiness  as  his  own,  to  release  you  from  a  tie  which 
has  proved  so  irksome  to  you,  and  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  which  the 
laws  of  this  country  accord  without  difficulty,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  in  such  cases.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for  you  to  appeal 
against  this ;  but  the  Count  has  little  doubt  that  your  inclinations, — 
as  shown  by  your  conduct, — will  not  dispose  you  to  do  so ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  any  professional  adviser  whom  you  may  consult  will 
instruct  you  that,  after  your  repeated  and  resolute  refusal  to  return  to 
the  Count*s  roof,  such  appeal  would  be  unavailing.  The  Count  desires, 
further,  to  inform  you  that  should  you  consent  to  your  infant  son 
being  given  up  into  his  care  now,  he  is  ready  to  take  him.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  after  his  fourth  year  the  child  can  be  legally 
claimed  by  his  father.  Should  you  put  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this,  by  concealing  him  in  America,  the  Count  will  relinquish  all 
interest  or  moral  responsibility  in  his  son's  future.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  interfere  with  his  legal  inheritance  to  the  title  and 
estates  ;  but  that  portion  of  his  property  which  is  in  the  Count's  own 
power  to  dispose  of  he  will  devise  away  from  his  son,  should  3'ou 
offer  any  obstruction  to  the  child's  being  given  up  to  his  father  on 
the  completion  of  his  fourth  year." 

When  Margaret  was  able,  after  many  months,  to  be  brought  to 
Europe,  a  friend  met  her  at  Liverpool.  He  came  to  break  the 
fact  to  her  that,  according  to  German  law,  she  was  no  longer  the 
wife  of  the  Count  von  Waldstein.  She  was  once  more  Margaret 
Willington. 

V. 

On  a  golden  summer's  evening,  some  years  after  the  events  just 
recorded,  one  of  those  rattling  glass  vehicles,  with  a  hump  of  luggage 
on  their  backs,  which  are  common  thi*oughout  Germany,  drove  np 
the  steep  street  of  Waldstadt,  and  stopped  at  the  only  Gast-hans 
of  the  town.  The  carriage  was  thickly  powdered  over  with  fine  white 
dust  from  the  roads,  which  had  not  seen  a  shower  now  for  some 
weeks.  Its  occupants, — a  lady  in  mourning,  with  a  handsome  boy 
of  eight  or  nine,  and  a  maid, — ^had  evidently  suffered  a  good  defd 
from  the  heat.  The  lady,  indeed,  seemed  in  delicate  health.  She 
kept  her  veil  down,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  her  face; 
bat  her  step  as  she  got  out  was  feeble,  and  she  held  fast  by  the  cbil^Js 
hand,  as  though  she  found  some  support  there,  and  dreaded  to 
it.  The  boy  stretched  his  little  legs  when  he  found  himself  on  i 
finna,  and  showed  by  his  wonderful  contortions  that  his  ssnal 
had  been  cramped  for  some  hours  in  that  hot,  dusty  carriage 

The  best  rooBM  of  the  ''SdndMase  Adler"  were  nnlookecl 
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nii'tically-closed  Rhutters  nud  windows  opened,  and  a  close  smell  of 
fcntbor-beds  and  deal  furnitiu'c  penuitted  to  escape. 

TUo  child  hud  his  sappar,  tho  tuftid  hud  hers  ;  the  litdy  sent  down, 
nutasted,  the  food  that  was  broaglit  her.  Sho  sat  away  from  Uia 
hght,  her  hiiod  resting  botween  her  two  hands,  each  time  the  Kelner 
entered  the  room.  And  the  boy  ran  aboat,  clambered  up  tba  ward- 
robe, got  a-etraddle  the  great  black  stove,  and  indulged  in  a  variety 
of  pastimes  testifying  generally  to  the  soundness  of  his  lungs  and 
limbB. 

"  Lnoli,  mamma !  bero  I  am  in  the  castle.  I've  taken  it  from  the 
gi'oat  big  giant  who  Uvea  hero,  and  I've  cut  off  his  head.  Why  don't 
yoa  look,  mamma  ?  Down  there,  on  the  chust  of  drawers,  is  where 
tho  princess  Uves.     I'm  going  to  caiTy  her  off.     Do  look,  mamma !" 

The  pale  lady  raisod  her  head  from  time  to  time  and  smiled  ;  and 
once,  when  she  so  looked  up,  the  tears  were  in  her  03'es  ;  but  the  child 
did  not  see  them.  At  last,  the  young  geutleman  declared  he  was 
sioopy  ;  the  moid  came,  and  he  went  to  bed.  He  slept  in  his  mother's 
room ;  and  bore,  preseutly,  when  the  sky  was  quite  dark,  and  tba 
stars  grew  thick  above  the  red  gables  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
uarrow  village  street,  shedding  their  tender  light  through  the  lattice 
of  tho  little  room,  she  came  softly  and  knelt  with  the  child  beside  his 
bed,  and  listened  while  he  prayed  that  God  would  bless  dear  papa. 
And  when  the  goldeu  bead  was  Imd  upon  its  pillow,  and  the  heavy 
lids  closed  over  the  blue,  dreamful  eyes,  tho  mother  stayed  there  yet 
awhile  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  her  own  prayer  to  her  heavenly 
Father.  Not  for  herself;  the  time  was  past  now  when  she  could  ask 
for  anything  in  this  world  but  strength  to  bear  the  cross  laid  upou 
hur.  And  now,  poor  soul  I  that  she  was  about  voluntarily  to  add 
fourfold  to  that  heavy  burthen,  her  thought,  her  prayer,  was  not  for 
herself, — not  that  tho  cup  might  be  taken  from  her,  but  that,  by 
drinking  it  to  the  very  bitter  lees,  she  might  further  her  child's  wel- 
fare in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 

After  this  she  rose,  aud  drawing  the  veil  about  her  face,  crept  don'n- 
Btuirs,  and  through  the  archway  out  into  tho  quiet,  star-lit  street.  One 
or  two  women  with  their  children  at  open  doors,  one  or  two  husband- 
men returning  from  their  labour  afar  off  in  the  hills,  turuod  round  to 
look  at  the  tall,  slight  figure  in  black  as  it  glided  by.  Then  she  cams 
upon  the  white  htll-side  road,  with  tbc  dusty  vines  to  right  and  left, 
&nd  she  was  alone.  A  single  light  twinkled  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  SchloEB  ;  the  outline  of  its  towers  showed  dim  against  the  clear, 
dark  summer  night.  A  little  more  than  half-way  up  the  hill  the 
wanderer  turned  her  feeble  steps  in  among  the  vines  to  the  left,  where, 
some  three  hundred  yards  distant,  the  garden-wall  came  down  in 
terraces,  and  was  washed,  so  to  speiiJc,  by  the  great  sea  of  green  at 
its  feet.  As  she  tottered  on,  faint  and  thirsting,  between  tho  grapes, 
BOme  half  ripened,  some  already  parjdc,  she  plucked  a  bnuuh,  and 
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put  it  to  her  lips.     "It  would   not  have   been  theft  once/'  she 
murmured. 

As  she  drew  near  to  the  foot  of  the  garden  wall  the  sound  of  voices 
fell  upon  her  ear.  She  had  thought  that  at  this  hour,  nnder  cover 
of  the  darkness,  she  was  safe  ;  and  might  yield  to  the  -weakness,  the 
longing  which  was  at  her  heart,  once  more  to  behold  that  old  terrace- 
walk,  associated  as  it  was  with  some  of  the  few  happy  hours  in  her 
short  life.  She  shrank  back ;  then  suddenly,  as  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  speakers  fell  upon  her  ear,  she  pressed  her  two  hands  against  her 
heart,  and  half  crouched,  half  sank  upon  the  ground.  She  coold  not 
have  gone  a  step  farther  had  her  life  depended  on  it.  She  did  ncyt 
faint,  but  her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  she  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  for  some  minutes.  At  last,  she  was  conscious  of  another 
voice, — a  voice  she  did  not  know :  she  could  divine  but  too  well, 
Iwwever,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  she  shivered.  With  the  bine 
vault  of  heaven  and  its  m3rriad  stars  above  her  head,  the  poor  stricken 
creature  lay,  and  saw  the  dim  outline  of  two  figures  against  the  sky, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  their  slow-pacing  feet  upon  the  graveL 
There,  upon  that  very  walk,  where  tenderest  words  had  once  been 
breathed  into  her  ear,  she  heard  the  same  lips  breathe  like  language 
to  another.  She  had  exiled  herself  from  Paradise,  and  she  was 
standing  now  before  the  gate  which  was  for  ever  closed  on  her  in 
this  world. 

Said  the  man's  voice, — 

^  Who  can  believe  that  it  is  five  years  ?  Would  that  my  mother 
had  lived  to  see  how  happy  the  marriage  she  planned  has  been  for 

,  Clara  I " 
She  was  very  good  to  me,"  replied  a  pleasant  voice.     *•  All  the 
same,  my  dear  Budolph,  I  am  :not  sure  that  we  should  have  been  as 
happy  had  the  good  mother  been  living  with  us." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  the  husband,  who  was  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
ideas,  *'  had  I  followed  her  advice  I  should  have  been  spared  tiie  three 
most  painfi£  years  of  my  life,  and  six  happy  ones  would  have  been 
added  to  it." 

"  You  know  yon  would  not  look  at  me  for  ever  so  long,*'  lamghed 
the  lady,  good-humouredly.  Then,  changing  her  tone,  she  added,-^ 
"  Ah !  though  I  owe  your  mother  a  great  debt  of  gratitnde,  yet  nevei^-fll 
thelcss,  my  dear,  I  always  feel  for  your  poor  Margaret.  I  often  tibxiik 
whether  even  I,  with  my  German  training,  and  rigid,  old-world  ideas, 
could  have  stood  the  excellent  mother*s  iron  dominion  here.  I  nevir 
was  tried,  you  know,  as  she  died  so  soon  after  our  marriage ;  but 
I  remember  that  your  Margaret  had,  besides,  a  foolish  mothei 

"  By-the-bye,  your  nncle  mentions  her  death  in  his  letter  It" 
She  died  at  Paris,  it  seems,  some  weeks  ago.    I  have  never  be 
until  now,  Clara,  to  hear  her  name  without  impatience ;  bi 
gone,  and  so  let  her  memory  rest.    I  forgive  her  all  the  "i 
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(litl  me.  I  tliiiik  sho  muat  have  rqiented  of  it  hex6<>If  leforc  sbo 
died." 

They  walked  to  the  further  eoJ  of  the  limtce  id  ailonco.  As  thoy 
cftme  bnck  tho  tt^fo  etofpcd,  and  cxelainied, — 

"  See  the  moun  just  iippearing  over  tho  edge  of  the  hill  yonder, 
Bndolph  !  Whut  a  night  it  is !  Are  "xe  not  faettei  hure  than  in  Btut- 
gardt,  wheru  the  good  Qoeeo  would  have  ns  ?  For  my  part,  1  regret 
nothing  ni  Court.  Yon  say  you  think  it  right  that  I  should  go  Ihero 
oucoaiaiiftlly ;  hnt  I  shutdd  he  quite  uuuteut  myself  never  to  leave  our 
old  home." 

"  Ab,  it  is  well  for  us  to  go  away  Bometimes,  my  wifB,  if  it  ha 
only  to  enjoy  tho  plensuio  of  our  rctnrti, — of  onr  solitude.  In  great 
eiowds  two  henrtfl  can  uevei  hear  each  other  heat  in  perfect  omsoiit 
I  think." 

Z)id  he  recall  tho  momlug,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  when  he  ottorod 
those  Hame  words,  stniidiiig  on  that  very  spot  ?  No  ;  but  one  who 
heard  him  remembered  them  only  too  well.  In  Kpite  of  herself,  a 
moan,  like  tho  (iunt  cry  of  a  wounded  bird,  broke  &om  her  lipa  aa 
she  lay  there. 

"  What  wae  that  ?  Did  you  hen;  nothing  down  there  among  the 
^iltiia  ?     It  sonudiid  to  mo  like  the  feeble  wni!  of  an  infant." 

"  Would  that  it  weri'  an  omen,  my  Cluru,"  said  the  husband,  frenlly. 
"  But  Heavon,  no  doubt,  sees  fit  to  dtcy  us  that  blesaing,  lest  wo 
should  be  too  happy." 

Tho  treuhllui;  wotoau,  whose  head  woe  bowed  upon  her  breast, 
beud  Um  kiss  which  followed,  nud  liftud  iip  her  o\x3.  The  mooiir 
which  had  now  fully  rieen  from  behind  the  uhouldi>r  of  the  hill,  shanu 
bught  apoa  Clara's  face.  It  was  a  brood,  swe«t,  kindly  face;  but 
there  was  no  beanty  that  a  man  should  dt'sirc.  The  goodneas  of 
soul  tibal  ehone  out  khrougii  that  plain  niosk  waa  its  sole  attraction- 
And,^ — aUs  1  for  poor  htrninn  nature  ! — even  in  that  hour,  when  all 
was  at  aa  eod  for  hei*,  whou  abe  knew  that  all  earthly  tbiugn  were 
{ading  fiist  away,  a  gleam  of  consolation  shot  ncroea  the  desolate 
woaiui's  huart:  "At  least,  I  had  aometbiiig  once  which  she  has  not." 
But  the  next  moment  the  inisi^akle  triumph  gave  place  to  a  purer 
aaA  Dohldr  eatislactiua.  "  ^he  is  a  good  wumau.  I  read  it  va  bor 
foce. — bor  words  coulinn  it.     0  God  !  I  thunk  thee  for  that." 

TIm  hosbiind  and  wife  torued  slowly  towards  th«  house ;  nnd  for 
an  kotur  or  more  the  unhappy  erenturo  lay  thorn  in  the  vineyard, 
ntlorly  prostrate  nud  motioidess,  Biivo  for  tho  low  Boh  whitb  ever 
and  anon  broke  from  her :  "  0  Lord  !  give  me  Btrea^th. — ^vo  me 
etreiigth  !  ^laka  mu  ready  for  tho  socritice, — tenia  of  tny  son, 
O  Lord  I "    Ajtd  He  who  at^oi-ed  Abrahnm'e  sacri&ce  spitred  bcra. 

It  was  vtry  lato  when  aha  reaclu'd  tho  inu, — sho  could  hardly 
drag  bur  feehlp  sU'ps  so  fivr.  The  muid  was  alarmed  when  sho  eaw 
Iwr  face,  ^rhich  was  liko  (hot  of  iba  dead ;  and  jao  down-aUurs, 


shrieking,  for  a  doctor.  Tbe  long- ago- despised  Strampf 
doUi  fate  sometimes  avenge  ns.  He  sat  up  ■with  bcr  tho  remainScf  of 
that  night,  which  he  hftrdly  thought  she  conld  live  throngji. 
seemed  as  though  the  springs  of  life  had  suddenly  snapped, — vktt- 
ever  may  have  been  the  learned  uame  the  doctor  gnve  the  dntast. 
She  was  utterly  exhausted,  yet  her  stomach  refused  food  ;  ev«u  fta 
stimuliintfl  given  to  her  she  could  scarcely  swallow. 

Lat«  the  next  day,  as  Rudolph  returned  from  a  long  drive  -wilh  Ml- 
wife,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hsud.  The  messenger  had  been  wh 
some  time,  and  said  tho  matter  was  urgent.  It  ciunc  from  the 
lady  at  the  inn.  The  Count  started  as  he  looked  at  the  saperscriptiou, 
and  changed  colour.  Then  he  broke  tho  seal  wHb  no  stcndy  facod, 
aud  turned  iuto  his  own  room  to  read  the  letter.  It  contaiued  theu 
few  words, — 

"  A  contrite  woman  supplicates  yon  to  come  and  spenk  to  her  befon 
she  dies.  She  did  not  come  here  for  this,  Budolpb, — to  trouble  yod 
in  her  last  hour ;  hut  to  accomplish  a  pni-pose  which  ehe  prajn 
earnestly  she  may  see  efiected  before  she  leaves  the  world.  And  tbe 
doctor  says  she  has  not  many  boors  to  live." 

Half  an  hour  later  Waldstein  atood  by  the  bedside  of  her  whom  hf 
had  once  loved  so  well.  Ho  was  shocked  and  deeplj-  affected  Kt  llu 
sight.  In  the  wreck  before  him  tho  beautifid  Uargaret  wan  scareel; 
recognisable.  Strange  to  say,  ahe  whoso  agony  had  been  so  poignant 
A  few  hours  previous  was  now  fur  calmer  than  he  was.  In  this  on* 
might  sec  that  the  hand  of  peace-restoring  Death  waa  upon  bcr.  TIu 
boy,  in  a  pnaston  of  tears,  was  flung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  the  mud. 
too,  was  weeping  bitterly.  The  good  doctor  stood  ther«,  and,  ■* 
Count  von  'Waldstein  entered,  poured  something  down  tbt;  thriMt  it 
tbo  fast-sinking  lady,  to  enable  her  to  go  through  the  intervtow  npon 
which  all  her  thoughts  were  fixed.    Then  be  and  the  maid  withdraw. 

She  held  out  her  baud. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  It  makes  my  going  so  much  easier,— 
so  much  happier ;  though  I  have  written  it  alt, — nil  I  hnd  to  say,— 
here."  She  laid  her  hand  apon  a  thick  letter  by  her  side.  "  AsA 
I  never  doubted  but  that  you  would  fulfil  that  wish,  at  K'ftst.  I>iritii( 
boy,  look  up.  Here  is  that  papa,  for  whom  you  havo  pniTod  ui 
iind  morning,  come  at  last  I " 

"  If  be  is  come  to  take  yon,"  said  the  boy,  looking  up  tfaroiudi 
tears  into  tbe  stranger's  face,  "  I  don't  want  him.  Hu  abtui't  U 
yoa  away,  mother." 

Hho  closed  her  eyes  for  a  ntomcDt :  there  waB  a  stitig  in  tliu 
the  child  little  guessed. 

"  It  is  not  papa,— it  is  God  who  is  taking  me  nway,  my  bay. 
Hudolph,  this  is  your  (irst-bom, — your  only  oao.  Take  hint,  tiul  \m 
n  father  to  him." 

"  I  will,"  mununred  ^Vnld8toin,  with  averted  faco. 
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"  Do  not  visit  my  sins  upon  tha  child,"  ehe  continuod.  "  There 
is  nothing  about  him  thnt  neeA  ever  remind  yon  of  me ;  it  hna  made 
faim  doubly  dear  to  me  that  he  via.s  so  like  you.  And  since  it  has 
not  pleftBed  God  to  bless  your  wife  with  a  child,  she  will  be  as  a 
mother  to  this  one, — I  know  ehe  will.  I  was  in  the  vineyard  last 
night,  ajiA  heiird  her  words.  8bu  has  a  good  and  tender  heart ;  and 
if  I  heeitatuil  before  to  entrust  my  child  to  her  keeping,  I  need  do  so 
no  longor." 

"  She  has  always  spotcn  compasBionately  of  yon,  Margaret,  and 
OR  I  promise  you  Boloninly  for  myself,  so  I  can  undertake  for  her,  that 
the  child  shall  be  henceforward  ua  our  own." 

She  stopped  for  breath,  and  then  gasped  out, — 

"  I  came  here,  meaning  to  ask  you  to  take  my  darling ;  and  thou 
to  go  away,  ia  my  solitude,  henrt-brokcn.  He  was  the  only  thing  I 
had  on  earth,  and  I  resolved,  for  his  nuke,  to  make  the  sacriGce. 
Why  should  I  any  longer  stand  between  him  and  you, — ^between  him 
and  his  future?  Bat  God  waa  merciful,  Budolph, — it  has  pleased 
Eira  to  spare  me  this,  I  am  happy  to  go, — very  happy.  My  life, 
though  short,  has  been  sad  enough.  I  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
leaving  it,  since  I  was  to  be  parted  &om  my  darling.  And  now,^ — - 
while  I  can  still  see  you,  still  hear  yonr  voice, — will  you  say  that 
yon  forgive  me,  Rudolph  ?" 

He  was  on  his  kneos  beside  Lcr.  Sho  felt  the  hot  tear;!  oa  her 
hand  as  ho  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"My  poor  Margaret,  wo  have  both  much  ueed  of  forgiveness. 
I  waa  much  to  blame, — perhaps  more  than  you.  1  know  it  now.  I 
will  not  speak  of  others.  We  will  not  try  to  cast  the  burden  of  our 
faults  opon  other  shoulders  in  this  solemn  moment.  Bather,  let  as 
ask  God  to  forgive  us  our  sins  to  Him,  as  we  forgive  our  sins  to  one 
another." 

Then  his  strong,  tremulous  voice  rose  in  hnmble  praj'cr  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  echoed  by  Lbo  faint  whispers  of  the  dymg  woman. 

Before  night  there  fell  a  great  peace  and  etilbess  upon  that  little 
room;  and  the  child  was  slvupbg,  wearied  out  with  sobs,  in  the 
Coantoas*s  dreBsing-room  in  Schloss  Woldatein. 

B«ader,  Z  myself  have  seen  some  of  the  peraons  about  whom  I  have 
here  written.  Years  have  passed  since  I  stood  npon  that  terrace, 
and,  loo!=.^  down  into  the  vineyard  helow,  thought  upon  these  things : 
how  folly  and  weakness  work  more  evils  in  the  world  than  wicked- 
ness itself;  and  Low  quickly  a  great  happiness,  which  woald  have 
weathered  the  rudest  storms  of  fate,  may  founder  upon  shores  where 
00  rook  is  to  bo  eeea. 
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The  recent  sale  of  the  Enschede  Library  at  Haarlem,  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  the  validity  of  tho 
claim  put  forward  by  the  Dutch  to  have  been  the  precursors  of  the 
Germans  as  the  originators  of  the  Printing  Press,  has  led  to  a  spirited 
renewal  of  the  old  dispute.  The  valuable  library  just  dispersed  had 
been  the  property  of  a  family  of  eminent  printers  in  Haarlem  for  three 
generations,  its  nucleus  having  been  brought  together  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  proprietors.  The  object  which  the  elder  Enscheda 
had  chiefly  in  view  was  a  concentration  of  every  kind  of  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  the  art  of  printing,  in  a  practical  form,  was  in 
use  in  Haiirlem,  and  that  books  were  printed  there,  full  a  qnaiier  oC 
a  century  before  the  more  complete  development  of  the  art  in  Mayence 
by  Gutenberg.  The  mass  of  evidence  contained  in  the  Enschede 
collection  of  documents,  and  that  which  has  been  gradually  accomnlating 
in  other  channels,  is,  indeed,  becoming  so  important,  that  it  may 
eventually  tend  to  the  respectful  handing  down  of  Gutenberg  from 
his  hitherto  undisputed  throne  as  First  Lord  of  the  Printing  Press. 
The  claims  of  Koster  of  Haiirlem  to  the  invention  and  use  of  a 
practical  system  of  movable  typos  full  five-and-twenty  years  before 
the  production  of  Gutenberg's  magnificent  Bible,  which  was  his 
first  book,  are,  indeed,  advocated  by  many  of  the  most  advanced 
bibliographers  of  the  present  -day;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  German  priority  would  do  well  to  discuss  in  all  seriousness 
the  evidence  upon  which  such  advocacy  is  based,  and  refute  it  if 
possible,  instead  of  superciliously  and  vainly  declaring  it  unworthy 
of  notice. 

Within  as  brief  a  space  as  may  be,  let  us  see  how  the  case  really 
stands,  and  upon  what  grounds  the  rival  claims  are  based.  In  order 
fully  to  appreciate  the  relative  position  of  each  pretender,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  a  few  words  to  consider  the  nature  of  those  advancee  - 
in  the  art  of  multiplying  books  which  led  up,  in  tolerably  ptitnril 
sequence,  to  the  first  notion  and  subsequent  development  of  the  azt  • 
of  printing.  The  first  advance  upon  the  method  of  producing  bookt 
by  the  hand  labour  of  the  professional  scribe  was  introduced  toi 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  | 
was  effected  by  means  of  carving  the  usually  written  forms  of  I- 
in  relief  on  a  tablet  or  block  of  wood.  An  entire  page  so  e 
by  means  of  wood-carving,  on  being  charged  and  rechargei^ 
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anitaLle  kliid  of  ink,  was  cloftrly  cnpnblc  of  yielding  any  number  of 
unpreasioiiB  that  might  bo  roqairod  ;  and  this  system,  it  is  {,'oBurally 
admitted,  was, — in  Earope, — first  carried  oat  with  Riiccesaby  tho  Datcb, 
thongh  the  Chinese  had  perfected  n  eimiiar  method  many  centuries 
praviously;  imd  it  may  possibly  have  been  from  etistoro  models 
obtnincd  by  the  enterprising  tradere  of  Holland  that  the  class  of  Dutch 
artisans  conuoctod  mth  the  reproduction  of  books  first  learned  the 
Advantages  of  etich  a  system,  and  at  once  adopted  the  principle  as  a 
iTaluable  novelty.  Bnt  even  when  the  process  in  question  was  per^ 
Seeted,  the  labour  of  expcntbg  such  pages  in  seulptured  relief  was  so 
enormous, — as  exemplified  by  the  "  Elblia  Pauperem,"  one  of  the 
orkfl  jwodnced  by  the  process, — that  although,  when  a  pape 
VKS  once  perfected,  any  nnmber  of  impressions  could  he  obtained, 
jret  only  books  of  small  extent, — i^eldom  or  never  exceeding  thirty 

r  forty  pages, — were  attempted  by  these  means.  Snch  books,  more- 
over, consisted  almost  entirely  of  large  illustrations,  tho  text  beiug 
UlUemore  thnn  a  series  of  descriptive  titles  to  the  devices.  Tho  amount 

r  text,  however,  in  these  block-books,  as  they  ai-e  termed,  went  on 
toerensing,  ns  the  diiEcully  in  carving  the  letters  in  relief  was  gradually 
bvereome,  till  eventually  ondro  pages  of  closely- packed  tuit  were 
a  these  slabs  of  wood  vritb  wonderful  acciu-acy  and  neatness, 
IS  shown  iu  the  later  editions  of  such  well-known  block-books  as  the 
'*  Ara  Memorandi "  and  the  "  Ara  Morieudi." 

s  natural  to  conceive  that  a.  desire  to  economise  the  vast  labour 
expended  npon  tbese  page  bloc-ks  would  necessarily  arise,  and  it  is 
possible,  ns  some  have  supposed,  that  an  attempt  was  mode  to  tam 
li  blocks  to  further  account,  sftura  snffltieut  number  of  improeaions 
Itnd  been  taken  from  them,  by  cutting  Ihem  ap  into  Bcporato  words,  or 
nen  letters,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  made  to  serve  again 
for  tho  test  of  a  diS'creut  subject.  This  suppoKitiou  hits  led  to  much 
learned  and  not  nnuurimoniuus  OiscuBsion,  of  a  purely  technical 
ehnraclcr,  na  to  the  possibility  of  printing  from  movable  wooden 
lilies  ;  hat  such  disquisitions  ore  somewhat  profitless  in  the  presunt 
Btftto  of  onr  knowledge  of  tho  subject,  and  it  will  he  sufficient  to  state 

Q  thi<  place,  that  whether  experiments  with  separate  wooden  tj'pcs 
WOlVi  or  were  not,  made,  the  next  really  practical  advance  was  lb.; 

reduction  of  iiepuratc  metal  tj-pes  ;  especially  as  it  must  have  become 

idvnrlf  ovideut  that  wbeoi  a  moald  for  a  single  letter  was  once  made, 

my  others  eonld  Lu  east  from  it  as  might  bo  required,  oven  to 

hundreds  of  thousands ;  while  each  acparote  wooden  letter,  ovon  if 

aorvieeiihle  lo  ptmt  Ccoin.  would  require  to  be  aoparatuly  e.xccuted  by 

10  carver's  own  band.     Ttieroforc  easting  in  metal  presented  at  once  a 

mpio  method  of  produeiug  letters  in  imy  number  from  a  single  type 
Of  mauld;  letters,  too,  which  could  he  conveniently  arrongod  and 
elosely  pac1t«d  In  any  order  required,  aud  which  were  at  ibe  same 
capable  of  being  made  serviceable  for  any  number  of  Umcs  by 
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rediBtribtitioD  in  other  forms.  The  same  result  wonld  have  o 
if  every  metal  letter  had  to  bo  carved  separately,  like  wooden  a 
bnt  the  process  would  Lnve  entailed  such  cnorinnnH  Inl>oiir  tlul  tl* 
boldest  speFulatar  ia  the  attempt  to  improre  and  simplify  tli>'  rrpn- 
ductioD  of  books  would  have  Bcnreely  found  courage  to  inv^  a 
necessary  outlay.  It  was  therefore  the  perception  of  tho  adapUIrii^ 
of  casting  to  the  piirpOKO  reqairod, — a  proceBs  well  known  tn  d 
general  metal  workers  of  the  time, — that  led  directly  to  the  udoplinitd 
movable  metal  types,  and  in  fact  to  the  true  foundation  of  the  pntdi^ 
printing  press  with  all  its  mBpic  powers.  It  will  l>o 
shown  in  this  ontlitto  sketch  of  the  controversy  that  tlio  ndaptatios  i 
the  easting  process  to  the  multiplicntiou  of  metallic  types  orlettci>«il 
SAt,  even  at  the  time,  to  be  the  tnte  mechanical  basis  whicb  ianoA 
&e  vital  principle  of  the  printing  press,  a  conviction  which  we  i 
£nd  expressed  in  the  name  given  to  the  first  rade  books  prodoccd  1^ 
means  of  metal  types,  which  were  in  old  French  records  deecrib«d  tf 
books  "jetes  en  molle,"  that  is  to  say,  produced  by  charactcn  «b 
were  cast  in  moulds.  It  is  to  the  original  conception  of  that  fi 
all-importout  step  in  the  history  of  the  printing  press  Ihut  lfa«  Pobt 
have  long  siueo  set  up  a  claim  for  one  of  their  citizens.  . 
Koster,  of  Haiirleni. 

It  is  a  remarkable  om!  in  every  way  very  suggestive  fact  tiol  ft 
earliest  allusion  to  the  Dutch  as  the  tme  originators  of  ttMHt<( 
printing  emanated  from  a  German  source.  In  the  year  1409. — (1 
is  to  say,  before  the  close  of  the  century  that  witneeaed  lh«  n^ 
of  the  printing  press, — a  passage,  and  that  a  very  promtnoit  *■ 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  German  clironicle  of  genurul  historf  m 
events,  known  as  the  "  Chronicle  of  Cologne,"  from  having  !■< 
printed  in  that  city.  The  passage  referred  to  oeoura  in  the  liuJ/  4 
the  work,  under  u  separate  heading,  as  follows: — "On  the  art  of  print- 
ing hooks  : — when  and  where,  and  hy  whom  was  invented  the  i** 
prcssibly  nsefal  art  of  printing  books."  Hero  are  noteworthy  »(*«* 
in  which  we  at  once  perceive  how  highly  important  the  tnvcnlina  J^ 
the  printing  press  was  already  considered,  within  bo  l>ricf  a  ptnoc 
after  its  introdnction.  The  following  extract  contains  tho  pith  of  li 
passage  which  comes  under  the  heading  just  riled : — "  Allhao^  U 
art  as  now  practised  was  discovered  at  Mnycnce,  noverthclnss,  Uw  Gr 
idea  came  from  Holland,  and  from  the  Donati  whicli  hai]  bevw  pmviow^ 
printed  there."  The  facts  referred  to  by  the  author  of  tho  Chn>cidi 
were  no  doubt  in  great  putt  gatliered  from  Ulric  Zell,  the  p 
the  Chronicle,  himself  a  follower  of  the  method  of  printing  s 
by  Gutenberg,  and  who  hud  learnt  his  art  in  Mayobco. 
may  bfer  that  the  Gumiau  printers  of  that  day  did  not  i 
Dutch  the  credit  of  having  first  elnick  out  Iho  idita  gf  u 
for  betters  of  mctnl,  from  which  any  number  of  casta  i 
by  the  simplest  luechuuical  meauH.     'Xbe  Irttotv  bo  if' 
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I  cither  more  nor  leas  than  those  "movable  tj^jea "  which  form  the 
^ery  basis  of  the  art  of  printing. 

The  next  important  testimony,  of  strictly  Bimilar,  hnt  more  definite, 
import,  is  that  set  forth  by  a  native  of  Holland,  Theodoro  Volchart 
Coonhert,  in  the  preface  to  hia  trauBlatiou  of  Cieero's  Officoa,  printed 
in  his  own  house  at  Haarlem,  in  Ifilil,  little  more  than  a  ccutnry  after 

3  occtirrence  of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes.     His  statement  la 

follows  :-^"  I  have  often  bucn  asBuri^d  by  well- in  formed  persons 
that  the  art  of  printing  •  was  first  invented  in  the  town  of  Haarlem, 
although  in  a  rude  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  having  been 
BDbsequoatly  carried  to  Mayeoee  by  the  treachery  of  an  unfaitbfnl  work- 
'man,  and  there  brought  to  such  great  perfeution  that, — as  being  also  the 
'placo  where  it  was  first  made  pnblici — Mayencehas  acquired  the  glory 
lof  the  first  invention ;  and  hence  our  citizens  obtain  bnt  little  credence 
u  they  attribute  to  one  of  themselves  the  houonr  of  being  the  real 
inventor."  Here  we  have  a  definite  and  unhesitating  Btat«nieut  by  a  man 
of  luaruing  and  position,  who  is  evidently  uot  led  away  by  any  niitional 
l>iaa  or  prejudice,  A  copy  of  this  rare  and  interesting  volume,  which 
formed  a  leading  feature  in  that  portion  of  the  Enschedo  Library 
collectfd  for  the  purpose  of  illQBti'ating  the  history  of  printing  in 
HoUond,  was  secured  at  a  very  high  price  for  the  British  iklnsetmi  at 
the  recent  sale.  Our  national  collection  of  documents  having  reference 
to  the  early  history  of  printing  is  indeed  becoming  extremely  rich  by 
the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  Chief  Librarian,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  the  Keeper  of  the  printed  books;  and  this  little  volmne  is 
not  one  of  the  leant  valuable  acquisitions  recently  made. 

Another  work  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  printing  in  Holland,  and 
being  indeed  o.  special,  though  verj-  brief,  treatise  upon  the  subject,  was 
issued  by  John  Van  Zuyren,  Burgomaster  of  Haiirlem,  aboat  the 
eamo  time  that  Theodore  Coonhert  publiBhed  his  Dntch  ti'onslation  of 
{!icuro'B  OlHces.  Ho  entitled  his  work  "A  Dialogue  on  the  First 
Invention  of  Typography," — "  Dialogus  de  primi  artis  Typographicie 
InventioDt<," — m  which  the  author  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of  the 
first  invention  for  his  townBman  Lawroucu  Koster,  whose  name  thus 
■first  appeal's  in  the  controversy.  But  while  ho  upholds  the  claims  of 
Lib  native  town  and  his  comitrj-mau,  the  worthy  burgomaster  does 
not  attempt  to  detract  from  the  credit  fairly  duo  to  the  first  groat 
printers  of  Mayencc.who  carried  the  now  art  to  suuh  high  perfection. 
Only  a  fragmcul  of  Van  Zuyren's  work  remains,  but  that  fragment 
contains  minute  and  accurate  particulars  which  at  once  place  its 
Butbcuticity  beyond  doubt. 

Only  six  years  later  than  the  two  works  just  referred  to.  the  claim 
of  the  Dutch  was  reiterated  from  im  entirely  fresh  quarter.  In  a 
work  of  the  Italian  traveller  Guicciai'dini,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1567, 
entitled  "UoBcriKeono  di  tutti  i  Pa<!si  Bossi,"  a  passage  relating 
•  Be  alludci  tt>  prinling  with  niovable  meUillic  typoi. 
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to  the  invention  of  printing  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  city  d 
Haarlem,  which  may  be  thus  literally  translated  : — "According  to  the 
common  tradition  of  the  country,  the  evidence  of  several  authors,  and 
also  of  ancient  monuments,  the  art  of  printing  was  first  invented  in 
this  town,  as  well  as  that  of  casting  letters, — in  moulds, — and  the  in- 
ventor having  died  before  ho  had  carried  his  work  to  full  perfection, 
one  of  his  workmen  went  to  Mayence,  where  he  divulged  the 
secret  of  practising  the  art ;  and  in  that  place  so  much  care  and 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  it  that  it  was  brought  to  great 
completeness  ;  and  hence  arose  the  common  belief  that  it  oiiginated 
there.  I  neither  can  nor  will  attempt  to  decide  the  question.** 
The  monuments  alluded  to  by  Guicciardini  were  doubtless  those 
elementary  Latin  works  known  as  Donati,'"'  mentioned  in  the  "  Chronide 
of  Cologne,"  of  which  many  perfect  examples  must  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  ItaUan  traveller's  visit  to  Haarlem,  and  fragments  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  bibliographical  collections  at  the  present 
day.  He  no  doubt  had  in  view  at  the  same  time  the  more  celebrated 
and  interesting  **  Speculum  Humana)  Salvationis,"  attributed  to  Koster, 
of  which  many  beautiful  copies  still  exist,  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
though  they  had  but  just  issued  from  the  press ;  works  that  play 
a  leading  part  in  the  early  story  of  the  printing  press,  and  especially 
in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  which  just  now  engage  the  attention 
of  bibHographers  of  all  nations. 

Many  other  authorities,  containing  curious  passages  of  great 
interest,  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  time  to  call  in  the  evidence  of  the 
Dutch  historian,  Hadrian  Junius,  who  furnishes  us  unhesitatingly  with 
both  the  name  and  status  of  the  Dutch  printer  whoso  productions  are 
declared  by  his  countrymen  to  have  preceded  those  of  Gutenberg,  as 
well  as  with  an  infinity  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  details  con- 
nected with  the  manner  of  his  invention.  Hadrian  Junius  was  bon 
at  Haarlem  in  1511,  where  he  received,  at  the  public  granunar  school» 
the  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  which  was  subsequently  perfected  bj 
many  years  of  devotion  to  various  branches  of  learning  in  several  of 
the  universities  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  amotmt  of  celebrity  ai 
that  time.  He  afterwards  resided  some  time  in  England  as  physician 
to  the  accomplished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  filled  a  similar 
post  in  Denmark  as  one  of  the  king's  physicians  in  ordinary.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  having  become  famous  for  his  general  learning 
and  accomplishments,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  la 
write  a  history  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  which  he  willingly  nnderiofllk 
as  a  thoroughly  congenial  task,  and  it  is  in  this  work,  which  he 
'*  Batavia,*'  that  the  claim  of  his  countryman  to  the  invention  of 
ing  with  movable  metal  types  is  emphatically  asserted.  Thip  * 
was  not  published  till  1588,  but  there  is  internal  evidenof 
that  the  following  passage  relating  to  the  art  of  printing  ^ 

^  From  the  name  of  the  oziginal  author,  Donatoa. 
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as  early  as  1568 ; — "  About  128  years  ngo  tboro  Uvod  at  Haarlem,  in 
a  boDae  Od  tbo  opim  Place  faclug  the  State  palnce,  oati  Lawrence,  sos 
of  John,  anrnivmod  Kcetcr,*  on  acconQt  of  an  honourable  office  which 
was  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  ia  tiiia  man,"  continnes  Juuius  in  a 
stnun  of  eloquence  worthy  of  an  cntbtiGiaslic  echolar,  "  it  is  this  man 
iHio  nK-rita  n  gioiy  Gnpcrior  to  that  of  all  conqnerors,  anil  iffho  can 
jnstly  claim  the  honour  of  bein^;  the  inventor  of  the  typogrnjihic  art,  at 
the  present  day  assumed  by  others."  There  is  tolerably  good  evidence 
for  Bappofiiug  that  Lawrence  EoBter,  in  addition  to  his  office  of  KoBter, 
or  cnstodian  of  the  church  booltB,  was  also  an  esteemed  and  indns- 
trions  artJst,  devoting  his  dVtistic  skill  to  the  engraving  of  tablets  for 
the  production  of  block-hooks, — an  art  which,  in  Europe  at  any  rate, 
was  first  sufCL'SMfuUy  practised  iu  Holland,  where,  at  Koster'a  time, 
it  was  in  the  Kcnith  of  its  dovolopmont.  Two  or  more  of  the  best  known 
Butch  works  of  that  class  are  attributed  to  him,  especially  the  cele- 
brated *' BibHn  Panpcmm  "  and  the  "  Can  ticaCanticoram,"  thequaintly- 
(Icsigood  dmices  of  which  have  a  mediieval  elegance  ubont  them 
pecniiariy  their  mm. 

Jnninsuext  proceeds  to  inform  as  in  what  manner  tbo  idea  occurred 
to  Koster  of  using  movable  types  to  print  from  instead  of  engrating 
the  whole  of  each  page,  whether  illustration  or  text,  on  a  special 
block  or  tablet  of  wood.  ""Wallnng  one  day,"  says  our  author, 
"in  the  wotiil  near  the  town,  as  the  citizens  are  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  aftfrmmn,  or  on  festivals,  Lawrence  Jans-zooot  occupied 
himself  with  cutting  pieces  of  beech  bark  into  the  form  of  letters," — 
and  then  we  ore  told  that,  reversing  those  letters,  and  placing  tbom 
in  order,  so  as  to  form  short  moral  sentences,  bo  suceecdod.by  inking 
tfaemi  in  obtaining  impressions  from  them  for  tbo  amnscmont  of  his 
gr&ndsDnG  who  accompanied  bim  in  his  walk.  That  such  a  slight  hint 
was  BOfficient  to  suggest  further  esperiments  in  the  same  direction  to 
an  ingenious  urlist  like  the  engraver  of  the  illnstrations  and  text  of  the 
"Cnntica  Canticonun,"  is  sufficiently  evident.  Adverse  critics,  how- 
ever, STwh  BS  M.  Rcnooard,  and  others  worthy  of  equal  respect, 
mistaking  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  have  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
statement  of  Junius  by  aaserting  that  movable  ij^es,  either  of  bark 
or  wood,  could  not  be  made  serviceable  for  good  work  in  the  prrntlng 
press, — which  is  perfectly  true,  and  Junius  does  not  either  say  or 
ippCDT  to  suppose  that  they  could. 

In  endeavouring  to  assign  a  proximate  date  to  (ho  eventful  walk 
a  tbo  wood,  resoltiug  in  the  eorving  of  the  letters  of  bark,  tho 
following  argnmcnts  have  been  urged : — First,  Jonius,  writing  in 
1368,  says,  one  hundred  anil  twenty-eight  years  before  that  period 
Koetcr  was  still  li\Tng  on  the  Place,  which  furnishes  us  with  the  year 
1440,  in  which  rear  there  iti  euttiD  i-vldeuce  for  supposing  tkit  Roster 
died.  Secondly,  the  v.-ood  itEcIf  was  destroyed  in  1420,  when  the 
•  Sacrisian,  f  John's-aoQ. 
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town  was  besieged  by  the  Doke  of  Borgandy.  Thirdly,  Ukiiig  iHs 
consideration  that  KoBter  was  n  grandfather  at  the  time,  it  may  \t 
assumed  that  ho  was  bora  at  least  aa  early  as  1370,  and  it  mmli 
heace  appear  that  the  carving  of  the  letters  in  bark  took  pLoi 
between  1120  and  142C,  when  he  was  between  fifty  and  fifiy-Bi 
years  of  age.  Reasoning  upon  these  data,  the  year  1-123  Iulb  boto 
adopted  by  his  conntrynien  as  that  in  which  the  event  most  proIieUT 
took  place,  and  1440  as  the  epoch  at  which,  having  foontled  Uw  art 
on  that  rude  hint,  he  had  carried  it  to  eiich  a  comparative  slAte  of 
practical  completeness  aa  enabled  hiiu  to  produce  very  oxMUvt 
work  by  its  means ;  and  upon  that  assumption  an  tnsoription  wif 
placed  upon  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived,— within  little  more  Um 
a  centnry  after  hie  death, — to  ttie  following  efi'ect: — 


Junius  next  refers  to  the  difiiculty  of  printing  Irom  separate  ^'pw 
of  wood,  and  also  informa  ns  that  Eoster  eventually  succeeded  IB 
making  types  of  lead,  and  then  of  tin ;  and  he  further  asserts  tlial 
at  the  time  he  is  writing,  some  of  those  very  types  wero  presflm4 
as  an  interesting  family  monument  in  the  house  of  Kost«r's  gtwt 
grandson,  Gerard  Koster,  adding,  that  these  interesting  metuotuk 
of  the  invention  of  an  important  art  bad  been  soldered  together,  bo 
as  to  form  ornamental  vases,  which  vases  he  himself  lind  fieen. 
Junius  neiLt  proceeds  to  describe  the  positive  moaninents  of  Uk  Ut 
produced  by  Koster, — monuments  which  wc  have  seen  referred  to 
as  important  evidence  by  Ouicciaidini.  The  "  Spocalnin  Honuuic 
Salvationis  "  is  then  named  by  Junius  as  one  of  the  monamcntB  tn 
qnestion ;  and  in  speaking  of  Konter  having  first  osed  woodeQ  type* 
he  doubtless  refers  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  portion  of  which 
was  printed  in  entire  pages  from  wooden  tablets,  bnt  which  Ju^ni, 
irom  hie  want  of  technical  knowledge,  appears  to  consider  tba  r«*tiil 
of  separate  wooden  types.  No  copy  of  this  work,  witlt  tho  w1k)Id 
of  the  pages  priiited  from  wooden  tablets,  has  come  down  to  as ;  tnl 
either  such  an  eilttion  must  have  been  issued  by  Rostor,  or,  wfaili 
still  not  half-way  through  its  preparation,  be  must  have  bronf-hl  fcs 
now  invention  to  bear  with  sufficient  perfection  In  .r  'V  '' 
print  the  whole  of  the  tost  of  thu  remaining  p(■rtioL^ 
the  new  iwocohk.  And  with  regard  to  the  oventnal  mii' 
types  for  this  remarkable  work,  Juuiiis  tells  us  that  K.j, 
a  new  kind  of  oleaginous  and  adhcKlvo  ink  for  ttw 
tbo  distemper  ink  formerly  nsed  to  iiriut  bam. 
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snitable  for  his  new  metallie  Ij'pes.  Our  instructivo  chronicler  goes 
on  to  state  that  one  of  the  special  peouUarities  of  this  mDnument 
"  of  an  art  stilJ  in  its  cradle  "  was  fhdt  the  leaves  wore  only  printed 
on  ODQ  side,  and  the  blank  bai^ks  pasted  togoUier  to  conceal  that 
imperfection ;  and  what  adils  to  the  value  of  this  intereatisg  nnd 
categorical  statement  of  the  Dutch  historian  is,  tliat  many  perfect 
copies  of  the  "  Speculum  "  still  esist,  which  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities 
thns  accurately  described. 

We  possess  a  copy  of  the  "  Spcpulum  HnmantB  Salvationia  "  in  the 
British  Mnaeum,  and  another  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  both 
of -whieb  contain  sevemi  pages  printed  ontiioly  from  wooden  tablets, 
while  othtr  pages  have  the  text  printed  ia  another  kind  of  ink,  as 
described  by  Junius,  nnd  oridcntly  by  moaus  of  a  second  printing. 
This  edition  of  the  "  Speculum  "  would  seem,  therefore,  to  form  the 
»1I- interesting  link  between  the  books  printed  from  wooden  tablets 
und  those  from  the  true  printing  press.  In  printing  the  pages  from 
wooden  tablets,  a  pale  browm  distemper  colour  was  used ;  the  im- 
pression having  evidently  been  obtained  by  laying  down  the  face  of 
the  paper  on  the  engraved  block  or  tablet,  and  then  rubbing  the  hack 
till  an  impression  of  the  engraved  work  was  thns  produced, — a  process 
that  soiled  and  giive  a  partial  and  irregular  gloss  to  the  back  of  the 
paper,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  printing  on.  The  pages  on  which 
the  text  has  been  produced  by  the  newly-invented  metal  tj-pes  have 
evidently  gone  through  a  diilerent  process,  by  meiins  of  some  kind 
of  press ;  the  illustrative  woodcuts  which  fill  the  upper  part  of  every 
page  being  still  printed  in  the  old  mauucr  with  the  brown  distenipec 
colour,  and  by  rubbing  at  the  back. 

The  "Speculum  Humana  Halvationia,"  oven  in  its  more  expensive 
manuscript  form,  was  a  very  popular  work.  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  subjects  from  tbo  Old  TcBtament,  with  their  supposed  pai'uUels 
from  the  Gospels ;  ilhistrative  devices  bobg  placed  in  pairs  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  aud  beneath  them  tbo  rude  Latin  verses  describing 
the  de^■ices,  and  extracting  from  them  a  series  of  proverbial  and 
religious  nioralisms.  Eoster,  no  doubt,  acted  with  the  usual  discre- 
tion of  a  keen  man  of  business  in  reproducing  that  work,  first,  as  a 
bloek-book,  and  al'terwards  as  one  in  which  he  succeeded  in  making 
use  of  his  uewly-invi^nted  metal  types  for  the  text,     lliat  ho  was  not 

Ugnided  in  the  selection  is  proved  by  the  several  cilitions  which 
lie  rapidly  issued,  all  except  the  first  *  having  the  whole  of  the  text 
printed  with  movable  metal  tj-pcs ;  a  fact  which  bas  been  proved 
bej'ond  doubt  by  the  reiteralod  investigations  of  practised  exports  in 
printing  matters.  The  illustrations  at  the  top  of  each  page  continued, 
however,  in  the  latest  Kuslerian  editdons,  to  be  printed  in  distemper 
by  the  rubbing  process ;  and,  conseiiutntiy,  m  the  whole  of  the  udi- 

'  'riist  n  to  «■;■,  the  one  gBuemllj'  wtcenicd  the  Rni,  as  being  partly  [irintcil 
from  n-aodcn  Liblnta. 
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lions  the  printing  is  only  on  ono  side  of  the  paper, — a  peenliariiy 
marking  the  first  steps  of  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  of  which  no 
other  examples  exist.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  monuments 
evidently  belonging  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  which  weie 
undoubtedly  produced  in  Holland,  and  of  which  there  appears  no 
valid  reason  for  denying  the  credit  of  production  to  Lawrenee  Koater. 
It  is  true  that  his  name  nowhere  appears  appended  to  his  -work ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  that  of  Gutenberg  attached  to  any  of  the  works  assigned 
to  him,  though  their  attribution  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  custom  of 
appending  the  name  of  the  printer  to  his  productions  was  not  adopted 
till  the  successors  of  those  great  pioneers  of  the  art  found  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  well-established  practical  process. 

All  the  specimens  at  present  known  of  the  celebrated  ''  Speculum 
Humanae  Salvationis  "  printed  with  movable  types,  and  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  have  been  traced  to  Holland,  and  tho  only  perfect 
collection  of  all  the  editions  is  that  of  the  Westreenian  Library,  at 
the  Hague,  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Dutch  Government.  It  therefore 
seems  incredible  that  the  pretensions  of  Germany  to  the  claim  <tf 
absolute  priority  should  be  so  obstinately  persevered  in.  But  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  removing  long  and  deeply-rooted  convictions  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation. 

In  the  Enschede  Library  there  was  a  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  one 
of  the  editions  of  the  famous  *'  Speculum  "  in  Dutch,  and  from  til 
parts  of  Europe  came  bibliographers  and  dealers  determined  to  secure 
the  coveted  monument;  an  agent  from  the  British  Musettm  among 
the  number.  But  the  price  realised  by  this  small  volume,  consisiiBg 
of  scarcely  more  than  some  twoscore  leaves,  far  exceeded  the  limits 
of  most  of  the  pretenders  to  its  possession.  It  was  eventually  knocked 
down  for  about  £700  to  an  English  dealer,  who  has  since  disposed  of 
it  at  a  considerable  advance. 

Another  interesting  monument  of  early  typography,  keenly  con- 
tested by  the  assembled  bibliophiHsts  at  the  Enschede  sale  was  the 
celebrated  '^Horarium,*'  now  more  correctly  termed  an  Abcdariom, 
which  M.  Enschede,  the  founder  of  the  library,  had,  with  the 
pardonable  credulity  of  an  enthusiastic  advocate,  thought  to  be  the 
actual  series  of  short  moral  sentences  printed  from  letters  of  l>aik(?) 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  Koster's  grandchildren.  Bali 
after  having  carefully  examined  the  document  in  question,  winch  o<m- 
sists  of  eight  small  pages  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  on  both  sides,  aal 
properly  arranged  for  folding,  the  present  writer  arrived  at  the 
sion  that,  although  it  is  evidently  of  early  Dutch  execution,  the 
being  of  closely  similar  stylo  to  those  of  the  **  Speculum,"  nevi 
it  is  a  much  later  production  than  that  work,  its  rudeness  of  ei 
being  no  proof  of  superior  antiquity,  but  only  of  inferior 
ship.  Yet,  as  a  monument  intimately  connected  with  the  i 
it  realised  a  large  sum ;  far  beyond  that  which  an  agei 
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instrnctoil  to  go  to  b  ottlei  to  secure  it  f»r  ear  itaUoiml  collection ; 
aud,  ut  Iho  some  time,  !ur  more  than  its  \'aluo  oven  as  an  antique 
moniuiiGiit,  serving  though  it  ondoahtudly  docs  to  illaxtrate  some 
of  the  earljcat  steps  in  the  hiatory  of  t!io  printing  progs, 

Iq  coBcludiog  tills  brief  rt'sum^  of  thu  ulaims  uf  tho  Dutch  for  theti 
countrjmnn  Eoster,  a  very  curious  item  of  icdiiiputallij  e^-idonoo 
coucerniiig  tho  early  use  of  cast  types  in  the  Low  Countries  must  not 
be  oaiittcd.  In  a  disry  kept  by  Jean  Jo  Uobort,  AbbiJ  of  St.  Aubett 
of  Ciimbrai,  &  record  now  presen-ed  in  tho  public  libmry  of  Lille,  it 
highly  interesting  puBsage  occurs,  of  ^Thlob  tho  following  is  a  tj'on&hi- 
tion: — 

"Item,  for  a  Doctrinal  jotto  en  molle'  that  I  sent  for  to  Bruges  by 
Sfacquarl,  who  is  a  writor  at  Yalanciennos,  in  tho  mouth  of  January, 
1446,  for  Jac^uf^t,  twenty  boIb  of  Toumay,  ito.,  &e.,  &c." 

Here,  than,  wc  have  positive  ovidoBce  that  pruating,  with  cast  types, 
as  czprciseod  by  thu  term  "  jette  en  mollc,"  way  praotiGcd  in  the  Lon- 
Connlries  before  li-iS,  which  is  ton  years  earhor  than  tht>  date 
assigned  to  the  issue  of  Gutenberg's  Bible,  namely,  1455.  The  system, 
as  practised  at  Bruges  in  1445,  v/as  doubtletis  an  ollshoot  of  that  du- 
X'olopod  by  Koetcr  at  HaiU'Icm,  which  had  aheady  spread  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  Flomisb  portion  of  the  LtA?  Countries.  It  may  be 
further  urged,  by  way  of  addit'onal  support  of  tho  statement  of 
Junius  respecting  the  treachurj-  of  the  workman  John,  whom  he 
describes  as  having  printed  at  Hayenco  an  edition  of  the  Doctrinal  of 
Alexander  GaUua  with  the  types  which  ho  had  carried  away  from 
Haarlem,  that  {ragmuutu  of  that  work,  printed  in  iy^Qs  closdy  re- 
sembling thosp  of  tho  "  Spccnium,"  ai'o  still  in  oxistouce;  and  thei'e 
are  also  entire  volumes^  as  well  as  fi'ogments  of  other  books,  printed 
in  typos  of  the  primxval  Dutch  style,  of  which  it  is  not  nocossary  to 
tipeok  in  this  placo. 

Xhe  story  of  Junius  is  still  further  supported  by  the  interesting 
records  which  remidn  of  Gntenburg's  first  atlumpts  iu  tho  art  of  printing 
at  Strasbourg  aud  Mayence  ;  records  full  of  curious  iuforination,  and 
which  oonsist  of  such  indisputable  documents  as  contemporary  reports 
of  eviiienco  produced  during  the  proceedings  of  two  lawsuiLs  in 
which  the  inventor  became  involved  :  the  Iir»t,  with  tho  representatives 
of  iaa  partners  In  the  undertuhicg  at  Slm&buurg,  and  the  second  at 
Maycnca  with  Fust,  the  bank^  and  money-kodw,  who  had  adviuiced 
various  sums  to  unable  him  to  complete  his  fiual  &rraug<jmeiil«  for 
printing  the  fiLmotis  Bible.  From  those  and  other  equally  authentic 
sources  tho  fallowing  fcicta  in  favour  of  the  prior  claims  oJ'  Kost«r 

•  Thatjettf  nn  moUu, — orjrtfienmoule. — irieuit  prinlndbymeaBBof  cnrttype, 
there  {■  abiuidiuit  ai-i<leuco.  To  quoto  ono  iiutBiicc :  in  tlie  liil  of  all  Urn  hooka 
lic^onghlg  to  Aiuw  of  lirittuiy  Ihe  diOcreiit  volum^'a  are  ilwrniribwl  iu  "  tiint  hti 
l«ich(«tin  que  on  (mpivr,  h  In  maiu,  ot  en  mello,"  that  is  totsy,  bc>tho(  parch- 
ment and  paper, — bijUi  nuuiuscript  nnd  jiruiIciL 
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may  be  obtitinGil.  In  order  to  liafBe  the  cnrioEity  of  certain  peorsoBS  in 
iStritsbourg  who  were  anxions  to  discover  the  natoie  of  the  eeeret 
experiments  in  which  he  nud  his  co-partuerR  wcro  engBged,  an  saswa 
had  been  agreed  npon,  the  equivocal  double  meaning  of  whicb,  BO 
doubt,  greatly  amused  Gutenberg  and  his  friends  at  tiio  timo  of  il4 
concoction.  Impertinent  inquirers  were  told  that  the  worlis  in  hand  cod- 
sisted  of  "  looking- glasses."  Now  is  it  not  more  than  probable  tliat 
these  looking-glaKBOS, — these  specula, ^ — had  reference  to  that  "  Huror 
of  Human  Salvation," — that  "  Speculum  Humaoic  Snlvatioms,"  whkb 
Koster  hod  printed  at  Haiirlcm,  and  whjdh  by  the  Ligbvrfty  of  the 
Ehina  had  reached  the  heart  of  aorth-wcsteru  Gonuany,  where,  copies 
having  been  seen  by  the  shrewd  and  inventive  Gntenborg,  be  at  oaed 
made  a  happy  guess  at  tho  mode  of  their  production,  and  w^s  oQgkged 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  original  work  in  the  shape  of  a  Gemum 
edition  'I  These  events  occurred  between  1487  and  1444,— that  is  to 
say,  shortly  after  the  time  at  which  it  is  most  probable  that  Kostvr 
first  perfected  and  issued  his  "  Speculum."  It  was  stated,  moreover,  by 
tUe  partners  that  their  looking-glasses  were  intended  for  sale  at  the 
iipproaching  fair  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  :  that  fair  being  a  groat  periodical 
market  at  which  ail  kinds  of  sacred  relics,  rosaries,  rituals,  and  books 
of  devotional  character  'formed  a  very  principal  section  of  the  mor- 
chandiso  offered  for  sale,  and  where  an  attractive  book  like  tlu 
"  Speculum,"  if  produced  at  an  nntiauiiUy  low  price  by  tb*  new  voA 
BOcret  process,  would  donbtleas  have  found  a  ready  sale.  The  adop> 
tion  of  that  partjcnlor  name, — epie^ul  or  speculum, — and  the  uioation 
of  the  place  where  the  oilicle  named  was  to  bo  disposed  of.  can  luirdly 
be  simply  curious  coincidences.  The  Gntenbergian  mirrors  wore, 
however,  not  destined  to  appear  at  the  great  fair.  Tho  legal  dilGeol- 
ties  having  too  long  delayed  the  progress  of  the  works,  Gat«abaig 
eventually  loft  Strasbourg  without  poi'fecting  tho  procoes. 

We  find  him  subscqaently  estabhshed  in  Miiycncc,  bis  nutire  rity, 
where  another  circuumtanco  occurred  whicb  appears  to  favour  tbs 
prior  pretensions  of  Koster,  ns  asacrteil  by  bis  able  advocate  Janins. 
In  1444  Gutenberg  was  again  busy  with  i-euewed  attomptH  to  cany 
his  printing  experiments  into  practical  clToct.  His  nticlo,  John  Out«ii* 
berg  the  elder,  having  taken  the  house  Znm  Yungen,  in  H'lS.  GntMiberg 
went  to  reside  with  him ;  and  there  it  was  that  those  perseverinf;  oOcRta 
were  made,  which,  after  a  few  perfectly  sucoossfitl  rcsiiltt)  on  ■  smaO 
scale,  at  last  culminated  in  tho  production  of  iho  celebratvil  Ilib)** 
We  find  from  varioua  scraps  of  evidunce  that  thii  oldvr  UubenbefKi 
whose  Christian  name,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  John,  had  cutDoUy  bfwn 
ill  Holland  a  chort  tiiuo  previously,  and  bonce  arises  a  vory  satand 
hypoLhufiis  tliat  this  Joluuui  tiuleiibcrK  ut&y  hava  been  Uie  falthlM> 
Juliann  who  carried  otf the  secrets  of  Kostcrs  proccsi  frotn  H^^rlntiit 
in  whoso  atoUur,  at  the  rm^atil  uf  bin  uuph«w,  be  may  havu  iotio- 
ductid  himself  ns  a  workman.    This  appears  tbo  mora  probaUa 
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wa  ieftm  from  roliitlilo  cvidenco  that  Gutonborg  the  yuunger  derived 
most  important  help  from  his  node  in  cnrrj-ing  the  process  to  ultimate 
perfection,  after  ho  had  sa  long  failed  by  his  ovra  unnidod  efforts 
to  bring  it  into  actual  working  form.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  tho 
Bupposition  that  a  man  in  Gutenberg's  position, — his  family  belonging 
to  that  of  tholociit  nobility, — should  enter  the  service  of  Eoster  for  the 
Becret  purpose  of  acquiring  his  art ;  and  in  fact  a  precisely  parallel 
oaso  muy  be  cited  whioh  occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  the  King  of 
France,  Charles  VII..  despatched  one  of  his  mint-masters,  an  expert 
engraver  in  metui,  to  obtain  scpretly  a  knowlcdgo  of  the  new  art 
which  Gutenberg  wag  practising  in  Maycnca,  bo  Boon  as  its  results 
had  become  known  in  Paris.  The  emissary  so  dcHpatchcd  was  no 
other  than  the  ccltibrated  Jenson,  who  afterwords  became  one  of  the 
greatest  printers  of  the  fifleenth  century ;  and  n  copy  of  the  minutfl 
or  order  commanding  his  expedition  to  Mayence.  and  explaining  its 
secret  object,  is  still  preserved  in  the  librnry  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.''' 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Koster  was  really  the  first  printer  with 
movable  types.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  Gutenberg  derived  the 
first  principles  of  the  art  from  the  works  of  Eoster, — which  is  moat 
probable, — or  whether  ho  struck  out  the  idea  spontaneously,  as  Koster 
had  dono,  it  is  certain  that  he  carried  the  art  to  much  greater 
perfection  than  his  predecessor,  and  that  within  twenty  j'ears  after 
Uie  production  of  Eoster'a  works, — possibly  less,— he  issued  the 
niagmlicent  Bible  which  was  at  once  his  first  and  greatest  work, — 
at  once  an  essay  and  a  masterpiece, — a  work  so  strikiug  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  perfection,  that  Mayence,  the  ^eat  of  its  production, 
became  an  ever- celebrated  city  in  the  annals  of  literature  oud  general 
civilisation. 

The  real  eminence  of  the  first  printers,  as  the  greatest  and  most 
efficient  pioneers  of  modem  civilisation,  has,  however,  been  but  very 
tardily  acknowledged.  But  a  new  era  has  dawned  at  last,  and 
statues  and  memorials  ai'o  no  longer  the  exclusive  appanage  of  mere 
rank  or  military  glory.  Those  energetic  men,  the  fii'st  printers,  to 
whose  inventive  genius  and  indomitable  perseverance  we  owe  so 
much  more  than  can  bo  expressed  in  a,  few  words,  ore  at  last  receiving 
the  commemorative  honours  to  which  they  are  so  fully  entitled.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Gormany,  and  in  Franco, — but 
not  yet  in  England, — worthy  memorials  hove  afready  been  erected 
in  every  city  that  can  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  bii'thplace  or 
tho  arena  of  the  first  success  of  any  of  those  true  worthies  of  om'  race 
who  aided  in  the  original  development  of  the  powers  of  tho  printing 
press, — ^the  gieateat  engine  of  progress,  onward  and  upward,  that  tho 
world  has  ever  known. 

In  the   centre  of   tho  Place   at  Haarlem,  opposite  to  the  house 

*  It  voold  hBTD  been  int^nstlDg  to  dteat  len^h  tliU  cariona  dociunoot,  but 
the  (pace  allotted  to  a  magazine  article  Docowarily  forbids  oui  so  doing. 
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whieh  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  spot  where  Roster  printed  the 
**  Speculum,"  a  bronze  statue  has  been  recently  erected  by  the  Dutch 
sculptor  Boyer,  which  is  a  truly  noble  work,  and,  as  an  individual 
statue,  finer  than  any  other  of  its  class  at  present  produced. 

The  statue  of  Gutenberg  erected  at  Strasbourg,  the  scene  of  his 
eariy  efforts,  is  also  a  work  of  genius;  necessarily  so,  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  David  d' Anger.  The  figure  stands  in  a  commanding 
position,  and  a  scroll  bearing  a  text  is  held  forward  as  thongh  just 
taken  from  the  printing  press  ;  the  right  hand  significantly  pointing  to 
the  text,  which  is,  *'  And  there  was  light."  At  Mayence,  the  seat  of 
the  great  printer's  eventual  and  brilliant  success,  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honour  some  twenty-five  years  ago ;  while  at  Frankfort,  once 
the  political  and  intellectual  centre  of  the  German  Empire,  a  grand 
memorial  in  honour  of  the  first  three  German  printers  has  been 
recently  completed.  It  consists  of  an  architectural  composition  sor- 
mounted  by  the  statues  of  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schoiffher,  "who 
collectively  made  a  German  city,  for  a  time,  the  most  celebrated 
spot  in  Europe,  as  the  seat  of  a  new  power. 

The  first  arrival  of  these  men  in  a  new  seat  of  action,  bearing,  as 
it  were,  the  torch  of  a  new  light,  is  being  at  last  acknowledged  as  a 
great  epoch,  and  duly  commemorated.  Even  the  little  Belgian  town 
of  Alost  has  its  magnificent  statue  to  Thierri  Martens,  the  first  printer 
who  established  himself  there.  And  yet,  in  England,  wo  have  no 
monument  to  Caxton  ! — to  the  great  Englishman,  William  Oaxton ! — 
as  remarkable  a  man  as  any  among  the  first  great  printers.  He  had 
mastered  the  new  art  as  early  at  least  as  1467  ;  that  is  to  say,  within 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  appearance  of  Gutenberg's  Bible  ;  and, 
while  residing  in  Bruges,  he  issued  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  the 
French  language,  before  the  French  capital  could  boast  the  possession 
of  a  single  printing  press.  He  brought  the  new  art  to  his  native 
country  in  1475,  and  rapidly  trained  a  band  of  clever  assistants,  among 
whom  were  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Bichard  Pynson,  who  eventually 
succeeded  him,  and  spread  the  art  all  over  the  land.  And  yet,  like 
Shakspeare,  he  has  no  public  monument ;  and  the  time  is  not  very 
long  past  when  it  would  have  been  deemed  exceedingly  absnrd  to 
propose  erecting  one  to  so  obscure  an  individual  as  a  mere  printer. 
Verily  these  are  things  in  "  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English" 
\Yhich  are  difficult  to  explain  to  foreigners. 
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TomcB  are  moro  loenlitieB  in  Great  Britam  nnaci^itomted  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  tourist  thiui  othunvise  ;  for  but  few  tnke  a  wnlk  from 
-'Juhu  O'Oroat's  to  the  Ltuid's  Etid."  Here  nod  there,  sparsely 
scattered  thronijh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  utmntry,  wo  plaocs 
of  hiBtortcnl  or  tradittoaal  iittrnctioa,  nnd  on  these  the  interest' 
of  tha  holiday- Boeker  is  muully  t^onreatrated.  We  EnglishmeB- 
like  to  b«ve  these  Gpotn  chosen  for  as,  nnd  are  conservative 
enoagh  to  esteem  it  tis  unfashionable  to  idsit  ont-of-the-'wsy  loca- 
litieBi  Eis  it  'vTOuld  be  for  a  Belgravian  to  canter  through  White- 
4^ptil.  Generally  speaking,  we  require  an  old  ruin,  a  mineral 
springt  or  a  long  track  of  dazeliog  yoUo'w  sea-sand,  &s  a  peg  to  hang 
our  visit  upon.  AVhilst  '^ve  are  asking,  "  Where  shall  we  go  tliie 
aatumn  ?  "  the  usual  tracks  of  travel,  from  Don  to  Beershoba,  are  so 
vom  oiui  beaten  that  y/o  are  forc«d  to  cry,  "It  is  all  barren  I" 
Holidays  are  spent  in  going  over  olil  grounds  which  possess  as  maefa 
inleresl  ibr  us  as  travelling  through  a  milw Ay  cutting,  Tine,  some 
of  our  more  adventurous  spirits  have  mapped  out  fresh  fields  of 
recreative  research,  nnd  the  "wilds"  of  Norway,  Caimdii,  and  even 
Africn,  oni  uot  uuacijttaintiid  with  the  ring  of  many  English  voices. 

His  recent  article  ou  "The  Wilds  of  CbosHre  "  saggesti-d  the 
deBcriptiOQ  of  new  ground  to  those  who  are  adveotnrous  enough  to 
try  it.  "  The  Wilds  of  Norfolk  "  aru  even  more  striking  than  those 
of  Cheshire.  In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  there  are  spote  resem- 
bling the  latter;  but  Norfolk  stands  nlone  in  tho  character  of  ita 
"Broad"  scenery.  Walter  ^Vhite,  in  his  pleasujt.gositipii]^ volumes, 
h&s  dwelt  upon  it  enthusiastically ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to 
lira  in  Norfolk  thorenghly  to  eujvy  the  topography  of  tho  Broad 
distnct.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  his  "  Armadale,"  has  given  a  siight  but 
gntpfaia  eikotcli  of  one  of  tho«o  Broads,  hut  his  picture  does  not  lie  on 
the  convaa  long  euom-h  to  he  suiBciently  enjoyed.  In  his  own  way, 
also,  Chaf  !ea  Kingsley  bos  adverted  to  many  of  the  saliont  features  of 
the  Pens,  in  "  Herewnid."  Tho  district,  however,  I  am  about  to 
describe  lies  more  inland  than  that  which  tbis  well-knowa  writer  hua 
laid  duwu  iis  the  scene  of  his  hero's  exploits.  One  or  two  loeal  works 
have  recenlly  directed  attention  towards  the  Broads,  snch  as  Stcvon- 
Bon's  "Birds  of  Norfulk,"  and  Lubbock's  "  Fmiiia"  of  the  same 
county.  In  both  these,  imd  more  partieolarly  in  tlte  former,  thero 
&r»  seveiol  good  bits  of  word -painting,  sufficient  to  induce  a  aau 
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vho  is  careless  about  tbe  fashionable  repuUtiou  of  lib  holiday  pLa«<«. 

to  see  the  Norfolk  Broade  for  himself. 

The  "  Broad  District "  proper  is  icclnded  within  an  almost  e^oi- 
lateral  triacgle,  having  the  Eea-coast  for  its  base,  and  its  two  ndcs 
drawn  from  Lowestoft  to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich  to  Happi6tiiij;gk. 
Within  this  area  there  are  no  fewer  than  fonrteen  Inrgo  Broads, 
besides  groups  of  smaller  ones.  Tbe  principal  of  thasu  nntwfal 
sheets  of  water  are  Snrhngham,  Rockland,  Breydon,  Filby,  Ormeabjr, 
RoUesby,  Eickling,  Barton,  Irstead,  and  Wroxham  Broads.  Wltfa 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  north-western  parts  of  tho  eotui^, 
Norfolk  is  exceedingly  flat.  Formerly,  this  tract  was  so  maoh  onder 
water  that  tbe  marshes  through  which  the  rivers  now  flovr,  wftn 
formed  out  of  peat  which  then  grew  as  aquatic  weed.  lu  moet  of  tbctn 
when  a  bunch  of  grass'  is  polled  up,  empty  fresh-wnter  shells  are 
found  adhering  to  tho  roots.  All  Iho  rivers  have  a  very  lowr  &iU,  and 
consequently  meander  about  the  country  before  they  find  on  odtlet 
into  tho  sea.  Tbe  tidal  wave  enters  their  months  and  comes  np  for  » 
great  distance,  causing  tho  fresh  water  to  "  bock  up,"  so  thai  «bb  iui<d 
flood  tide  are  felt  many  miles  hc3'ond  where  tbe  water  has  ceased  (o 
be  brackish.  Were  any  of  those  geological  changes  of  which  vn 
have  heard  so  much  to  occur  here,  and  Norfolk  to  settle  down  a  dosen 
feet  or  so,  by  far  its  greater  portion  would  be  submerged.  Hero  anil 
there,  where  the  land  lies  lower  than  nsuol,  tho  rivers  nil  bat  stagnate. 
Their  waters  spread  out  into  natural  sheets  or  lakes,  and  iiro  vonaCB- 
lorly  termed  "  Broads."  These  ore  the  "  Wilds  "  I  have  «lioMn  to 
treat  npoii.  They  rcAcmble  each  other  so  much,  that  a  di'scriptioD 
of  the  principal  features  of  one  wonld  almost  serve  for  the  rest. 

Notwithstanding  tho  mngnitndo  of  the  larger  Broads,  few  of  tlini 
have  a  greater  average  depth  than  eight  feet,  the  majority  being  wt*ii 
EbnIlowoF  still.  They  are,  for  this  very  reason,  exceedingly  fkvonr- 
ahle  to  tho  growth  of  a  luxnriant  aquatic  vegetation,  so  thnt  a  gnaltf 
area  is  covered  by  sodge  and  bulrush  than  by  water.  Tbcso  fonn  * 
splendid  cover  for  snipe  and  innumerable  Gpeetos  of  nqnatio  fowl. 
The  Broads,  however,  are  not  what  they  formerly  were.  Tho  hit 
hundred  years  have  seen  them  greatly  altered, — tho  agricuUnnlat 
will  say  for  the  better,  the  sportsman  will  say  for  the  worE«.  An)^ 
how,  the  marsh  lands  bordering  them  have,  in  many  caiioji,  bun 
drained  and  tni'ued  to  good  purpose ;  whilst,  ainco  the  introdaetbm 
of  the  American  weed, — anacharis, — into  this  counUy,  turf  has  Immib 
forming  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  cansiug  the  area  of  the  Broads  lu  bo 
greatly  encroached  npon.  What  will  bo  the  result  in  nuothir  etinlorj 
it  is  diflicnU  to  loll,  hut  mcEkntimo  I  recommoiid  a  visit  to  u  Wality 
where  so  much  of  the  country  e-vista  oow  as  it  did  wbi<n  tho  loeu 
inhabited  it.  and  where  n  man  may  imngine  ho  is  no  longer  in  Bngl^ivt 

The  sportsman  who  has  spent  a  fortuigbt  b  fiihiag  nail  BbflMi 
over  the  Broads,  will  smack  bis  lips  ever  anormtnls  tX  Ou 
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remembrftuce.  There  he  finds  water-hen  and  coot  in  abundance, 
BDipo  of  two  or  three  Bpecies  rising  and  twittering  at  almogt  ovety 
yard,  wild  dnck,  mallard,  and  tviil  whirring  from  amid  their  eedgy 
covert,  or  splashing  farther  into  it.  Pike  of  a  score  poundB  weight 
may  be  captored,  and  lordly  perch  that  will  give  a  good  half-hoar's 
pliiy.     Bream,  roach,  and  eels  literally  swarm  the  waters,  whilst  for 

e  thoy  can  hardly  be  equalled  anywhere  else  in  England.  In  this 
dietriot  it  ia  rare,  indeed,  to  bear  anglers  speak  otherwise  of  their 
finny  captures  than  by  the  stone  ! 

Not  the  least  important  item  about  these  Broads  ia  that  they  may 
be  vlsit«d  so  cheaply.  A  fiat-bottomed  boat,  roomy  enough  to  hold  a 
cart  and  horse,  can  bo  hired  for  a  shilling  a  day.  If  the  visitor  care 
to  have  a  companion  who  knows  every  square  foot  of  the  countr\', 
he  cannot  do  better  than  take  one  of  tbe  morshmen  with  him,  who  will 
e  ^ad  to  accept  half-a-crown  for  his  day's  services.  These  men 
are  civil  and  exceedingly  shrewd.  They  know  every  phase  of  local 
nature,  and  Urn  habits  of  every  fish,  fowl,  or  foor-legged  animal  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Morshmon  are  a  distinct  variety  of  the  genna 
homo,  for  their  general  isolation  from  society,  and  their  habit  of 
spending  so  mnch  time  alone,  make  them  naturally  taciturn.     They 

,  if  they  wish,  wile  away  the  hour  by  many  a  sporting  or  poaching 
adventure,  told  in  the  naive,  racy,  Norfolk  dialect.     The  visitor,  how- 

r,  must  be  careful  about  the  way  he  strikes  a  fish  or  knocks  over 
a  snipe,  for  these  men  are  exceedingly  critical  on  these  matters,  and, 
although  they  may  not  say  much,  their  supreme  smile  at  any  dis- 
comfiture is  not  calculated  to  improve  an  irritable  temper. 

I  will  suppose  you,  gentle  reader,  to  bo  the  sportsman  aforesaid, 
that  yon  have  made  aD  necessary  arrnugcments  for  an  excursion,  and 
that  yoo  are  about  to  start  from  the  impronsed  pier  near  the  marsh- 
man's  cottage  on  your  expedition.  Gun  and  angling-tackle  have  been 
stowed  in  the  boat,  and  your  companion  begins  to  pull  through 
tuU  thickets  of  bulmsh  and  sedge,  the  watery  lanes  extending  through 
theia  for  miles.     Many  a  shot  maybe  had  by  the  way,  for  the  mnrsh- 

a  will  row  as  noiselessly  as  if  he  had  muffled  oars.  It  may  be 
that  the  cut  on  which  ynu  are  floating  has  a  sudden  bend.  If  so,  At 
the  torn  yon  will  bo  certain  to  see  half  a  dozen  coot  sporting  and 
frolicking  about.  Quick  I  or  all  that  is  visiblo  of  thom  will  be  their 
white  rumps,  and  a  few  bubbles  indicating  where  they  disappeared! 
Bbould  you  go  in  the  early  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  wild 
dock  will  be  feuding.  If  you  lie  concealed  a  short  time  before,  some- 
where opposite  to  the  wind,  the  chances  are  that  yon  make  a  good 

;.  Proceeding  on  your  pleasant  voyage  many  an  uncommon  object 
will  arrest  your  attention.  Here  and  there  the  stately  heron  stands 
like  ft  Btntne.  He  rises  lazily  as  you  approach,  and  slowly  flaps  away 
aver  the  tall  bulmshcs,  to  continue  th«  process  of  digestion  in  a 
quiotcr  spot.  The  peculiar  crj-  of  tbo  bittern  is  hoard  from  amid  the 
TOL.  u.  8  A 
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reeds,  although  this  bird,  as  wellas  Mie  Htlie  grebe,  is  now  beeonrag 
very  rare.  The  kingfisher  is  still  abnndant,  notwithstanding  that  his 
attractive  colours  cause  him  to  be  remorselessly  shot  down.  Ht 
flits  across  the  channel  where  you  are  rowing,  his'  brilliaiit  plmnags 
glittering  in  the  snnshino  until  he  looks  like  anything  btxt  an  honest 
English  bird.  The  reed  sparrows  twitter  and  chirrup,  and  hang  to 
the  sedges,  where  they  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  Trind.  Here 
and  there  a  black-headed  bunting  pretends  lameness  in  order  to  hire 
you  a\vay  from  its  nest.  The  length  of  the  reedy  cut  loses  its 
monotony  by  these  various  incidents,  and  presently  yon  see  it  open- 
ing out  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  doi^d  with  swampy  idands, 
and  set  in  a  framework  of  tall  sedge  and  dwarfed  alder  or  willoir. 
The  eye  readily  catches  a  glimpse  of  many  species  of  aqnatle  fiml 
sporting  on  the  surfiuse,  but,  strong  though  the  temptation  nuybe 
to  make  towards  them,  the  attempt  would  be  perfectly  useless. 

The  boat  glides  over  the  Broad  to  some  favourite  spot  known  only 
to  your  companion.  Here  he  thrusts  down  into  the  mnd  the  two 
long  poles  ho  brought  with  him,  and  makes  the  boat  fast  to  them. 
Below,  in  the  clear  water,  you  see  immense  shoals  of  fish, — broach, 
perch,  or  bream.  No  sooner  has  the  gut  been  wetted  than  *'  bob " 
goes  the  float,  and  your  capture  is  separated  from  yon  only  by  the 
length  of  your  rod  and  line.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  part  of  the  Broad 
which  your  friend  has  repeatedly  "  ground-baited,"  so  tiiat  yon  may 
confidently  reckon  upon  good  sport.  The  great  glory  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  however,  is  their  pike.  So  common  are  they,  that  in  some 
places  I  have  known  them  to  be  sold  for  manuring  the  land !  Hie 
usual  plan  of  taking  them  is  by  **  liggering "  or  "  trimming,"  and, 
destructive  though  this  method  is,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  less 
abundant  in  consequence.  There  are  several  kinds  of  <<  liggers,** 
but  the  following  is  the  most  common. — ^Bo  provided  with  good  store 
of  strong  twine,  and  plenty  of  pike-hooks  attached  to  gimp.  Then 
take  a  bait, — ^roach  is  the  best, — and  pass  the  gimp  by  means  of  a 
needle  just  underneath  the  skin,  until  the  hook  is  drawn  qniie  dose 
to  the  head  of  the  fish.  The  end  of  the  gimp  is  made  fast  to  the  cord. 
About  a  foot  above  the  bait  is  a  perforated  bullet  to  sink  the  line, 
and  throe  or  four  feet  higher  still,  according  to  tho  depth,  the  eord 
is  tied  round  a  bunch  of  dry  weeds,  so  as  to  represent  a  hnge  float 
One  end  of  the  line  is  then  made  fast,  and  the  entire  apparatus  is 
thro^\'n  into  the  water.  No  sooner  has  tho  roach  returned  to  bii 
native  clement  than  he  makes  desperate  struggles  to  escape.  Tliii 
attracts  the  attention  of  some  pike  on  the  look-out  for  a  feed, 
as  this  fish  never  scruples  to  take  advantage  of  his  prey  being 
a  pickle,  he  snaps  at  it  immediately.  Down  goes  the 
float,  and  the  pike,  finding  ho  is  caught,  gets  to  the  end  of  hi» 
and  there  quietly  remains. 

.  It  is  a  usual  plan  for  local  sportsmen  to  go  out  pozpoi 
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day'B  <' Mggerinf^.**    In  that  case  no  angling  is  attempted.    Two  or 
three  score  liggers  are  put  out  in  various  parts  of  the  Broad^  andy 
by  the  time  the  last  is  laid  down»  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  first 
up.     The  whole  day  is  thus  busily  spent,  and  the  general  average  of 
fish  so  captured  will  be  at  least  one  half,  if  not  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  lines  laid  out.     As  many  as  four-soore  pike  have  thus  been 
taken  in  one  day.     Not  unfroquently,  when  the  eager  8{)ortsman 
TOWS  up  to  a  submerged  float,   and  cautiously  hauls  in  his  line, 
his  heart  palpitates  as  he  beholds  a  huge  pike  slowly  rolling  over 
and  displaying  his  belly.     Just  as  he  draws  him  to  the  surface, 
a  pair  of  enormous  jaws  are  displayed,  there  is  a  sudden  swirl  of  the 
tail,   and  the  monster  has  disappeared!     Instead  of  the  capture 
reckoned  upon,  behold  a  young  jack  of  a  oouple  of  pounds !     With 
the  ravenous  hunger  of  his  tribe,  superadded  to  that  of  his  juvenility, 
he  had  taken  the  roach,  and  g>ot  himself  into  trouble.    Whilst  replacing 
the  original  bait,  he  had  been  swallowed  by  a  cannibal  neighbour, 
out  of  whose  capacious  stomach  he  had  been  regretfully  hauled.    The 
intended  capture,  disappointed  of  a  meal  extracted  in  so  strange  a 
way,  has  hastened  to  the  weedy  depths  below,  there  to  meditate  with 
pike-like  taciturnity  upon  the  strange  experience  which  has  just  befallen 
him  I     Mr.  Cholmondley  will  lift  up  holy  eyes  of  horror  at  this  un- 
sportsmanlike way  of  taking  the  pike.     I  am,  however,  but  a  humble 
chronicler  of  actual  facts.     Even  he  would  find  ^*  spinning  '*  at  a  dis- 
count, although  on  the  very  deepest  Broads.     The  weeds  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  water  so  shallow,  that  all  his  time  would  be  occu- 
pied in  disentangling  the  spoon  or  artificial  bait,  not  from  the  gorge 
of  the  pike,  but  from  the  clutches  of  anacharis  and  potamageton. 
True,  the  navigable  streams  which  usually  run  through  the  Broads 
are  kept  pretty  clear  from  these  entanglements,  and  here,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  some  splendid,  and  what  is  more, 
legitimate  sport  may  be  had. 

In  eel  fishing,  I  am  not  aware  that  ilie  laws  of  angling  have  laid 
down  any  rule,  except  that  famous  one  of  IVlrs.  Olasse.  In  this 
department,  at  least,  it  is  fair  to  take  your  fish  any  way  you  can,  the 
only  important  point  being  that  you  do  take  it.  The  muddy  bottoms 
of  the  Broads  and  the  innumerable  insect  larva)  which  feed  upon  tho 
aquatic  vegetation,  surround  the  eel  with  every  favourable  circum- 
stance for  his  physical  development.  Accordingly,  nowhere  do  we 
find  eels  so  large  and  fat  as  in  these  localities.  The  best  bait  for  them 
are  small  dace  and  roach,  which  are  usually  obtained  for  that  purpose 
with  a  casting-net.  On  the  Broads,  towards  six  in  the  evening,  you 
will  frequently  see  a  couple  of  men  in  a  boat  busily  engaged  in 
making  fast  to  the  weeds  one  end  of  a  long  line.  Their  boat  is  then 
thrust  off,  and  the  line  paid  out  for  forty  or  fifty  yards,  when  it  is 
sunk  by  a  weight.  Along  it,  at  intervals  of  every  three  or  four  feet, 
a  seiieB  of  strings  is  fastened,  to  each  of  which  a  hooked  bait  is 
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attached.  These  are  all  allowed  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  and,  as  eek 
generally  move  about  between  dusk  and  midnight,  the  greater  part 
are  sure  to  be  taken  before  morning.  Thirty  or  forty  hooks  an 
usually  attached  to  a  single  line.  Early  next  morning  the  men  letBn 
to  take  up  their  primitive  snares ;  and  no  small  task  it  is ;  for  the 
captured  eels  will  have  wriggled  round  the  weeds  or  dug  themselves 
into  the  mud ;  so  that,  unless  caution  be  used,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  lines  will  bo  broken  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoib 
lost. 

Another  way  of  taking  eels,  and  by  far  the  more  ingenious,  is  that 
known  as  '^  babbing,**  or  bobbing.'*  A  series  of  large  worms  an 
strung  on  cobbler's  worsted  and  coiled  into  a  knot.  This  is  fastened 
to  the  end  of  about  six  feet  of  strong  cord,  and  a  weight  is  attaehed 
about  three  inches  above  the  bait.  The  line  is  then  tied  to  the  ead 
of  a  stout  hazel-pole ;  and,  provided  with  this  simple  tackling,  abont 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  you  row  to  a  part  of  the  river  or  Broad 
where  there  is  a  tolerably  clear  bottom.  Having  made  fast  the  boat, 
and,  of  course,  lit  a  pipe  as  a  preliminary,  you  gently  let  down  & 
line  until  you  feel  the  bottom  with  the  weight.  It  is  then  drawn  op 
again  until  the  bunch  of  worms  just  trails  on  the  ground.  Many 
minutes  will  not  have  elapsed  before  you  feel  an  electrical  sort  of 
jerk  travelling  down  the  pole  into  your  right  arm.  Another  tug,  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  and  quickly,  but  without  any  plucking, 
you  raise  the  line  over  the  boat,  and  in  flops  a  big  eel!  I 
have  known  a  couple  of  ''babbers"  to  take  as  many  as  foor  or  fire 
atone  of  eels  in  a  single  night.  No  small  amount  of  practice  is  reqnind 
to  drop  your  prey  into  the  boat.  If  the  eel  happen  to  be  nnnsnaDy 
large,  the  chances  are  that  you  tug  at  him  so  strongly  that»  when  yot 
lift  him  out,  the  impetus  carries  him  over  the  boat,  and  drops  liim  in 
aqua  pura  on  the  other  side !  I  have  enjoyed  few  sports  more  t>»" 
^'  babbing."  The  clear  starlight  overhead,  the  sighing  and  son^iing 
of  the  wind  among  the  reeds,  the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  boat, 
and  the  strange  sounds  which  break  upon  the  ear  of  night,  are  calcn- 
lated  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  mind  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  nearest  Broad  to  Norwich,  Burlingham,  is  five  or  six  wwljig 
firom  that  city.     It  is  not  very  extensive,  averaging  about  a  hundred 
acres.    Its  communication  with  the  river  Yare  is  by  a  series  of  yn>n 
channels,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Rockland  Broad,  about  two  ™|lf 
lower  down.     Some  decent  shooting  and  first-rate  fishing  are  ^1  |e 
be  had  here,  although  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  has  greatl|]r 
affected  them  for  the  worse.   Surlingham  Broad  is  a  frequently- vinftitiMj 
spot  by  the  botanist,  inasmuch  as  that  rare  fern,  Polypodium  fdH 
careum,  grows  in  abundance  on  one  of  its  reedy  islimds.     VmbB^H 
summer  time,  every  channel  is  lined  with  the  tall  stems 
of  the  flowering  rush,  the  yellow  iris,  the  arrow-head,  and  < 
jbuitain*    The  greater  portion  of  every  Broad  is  aglow 
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iinil  yellow  wntcr-Ulics,  peeping  out  of  cool  leavos,  anil  nndornealli 
which  yon  might  fancy  "  Subrina  fair"  to  be  Bitting,  were  it  not  that 
the  water  is  too  shallow  I  With  the  exception  of  Hassiogham  Broad, 
— privately  prcEcn-ed, — there  are  no  other  Erooils  bi^twecn  Noi-wich 
and  Yaimouth.  "  Breydoa  Water."  as  it  ia  commonly  termed,  whcra 
tho  Yare  and  Wavenoy  join  previous  to  their  dohonchnro  into  the 
sen,  may  rnnk  a§  one,  althongh  it  is  so  afibcted  by  the  tides  that  it 
cannot  he  clasEcd  among  the  fresh-water  lakca.  In  the  winter  there 
is  some  splendid  ebooting  to  be  had  here,  and  not  had  fiKhiur;  duriii;; 
tho  Slimmer.  But,  tu  get  into  the  "  Broad  district "  proper,  you  mmit 
go  np  the  river  Bure,  which  also  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Yar- 
month.  This  river  is  more  sinnous  than  any  other,  owing  to  the 
general  flatness  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  CoaBidering 
this,  however,  the  scenery  is  tolerably  diversified  and  agreeable. 

Travelling  up  the  Bnre,  in  a  north-westerly  direetioD,  yon  reach  Filhy 
Broad,  at  a  distance  of  abont  five  miles  Irom  Yarmouth.  This  spot 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  wild  duck,  mallard,  and  teal ;  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  coast  making  it  a  splendid  shelter  for  these  birds. 
Its  fishing  is  not  less  abundant,  and  although  this  Brood  only  extends 
over  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  its  narrow  and  sinuous 
character  makes  it  appear  much  larger.  It  is  divided  from  Ormosby 
Broad, — prescn-ed  on  account  of  its  being  the  mam  water  supply  to 
the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth, — by  a  narrow  road-bridgu.  WitU  the 
exception  of  those  at  Barton  and  Wroxbam,  there  is  no  Broad  in 
Norfolk  so  picturesque.  Indeed,  were  tho  vegetation  a  little  lesa 
English,  you  might  easily  imagine  yourself  upon  one  of  tho  Italian 
lakes  I  Horsey  Mere,  olthough  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Filhy, 
AS  the  crow  flies,  is  a  long  way  by  water,  and  you  will  have  to  leave 
the  Bure  once  more  to  reach  it.  Still  higher  up  is  Hiekling  Broad, 
the  largest  and  most  extensive  in  the  county,  being  above  three  miles 

circumference.  Its  bottom  is  gra\'Glly  over  its  entire  area,  so  that 
pike  and  perch  literally  swarm  in  it.  But,  with  tho  exception  of  th« 
deep  channel  running  through  its  midst,  along  which  the  tan-coloured 
barges  sail,  Hiekling  Broad  is  so  shallow  that  a  man  might  wade  oU 
over  it  without  sinking  lower  than  the  armpits. 

Beturaing  to  the  Bnre  again,  you  pioscntly  reach  8outh  Walsham 
and  Banworlh  Broads.  Both  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  each 
is  connected  with  the  main  river  by  long  reedy  chanaels.  Tho  latter 
Broad  was,  until  quite  recently,  a  successful  duck  decoy ;  whilst  the 
former  is  famous  for  its  eels,  perch,  and  tench,  as  wult  as  for  its  neigb- 
bourhood  to  a  moguiGcont  ruin,  that  of  St.  Bennett's  Abbey. 
South  Walsham  Brood  is  divided  into  two  sbuetd,  connected  by  m 
strait  termed  "The  Weirs."  The  further  portion  is  richly  wooded 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge.  The  last  time  I  waa  out  on  thestt 
Broods,  dnriug  the  present  Eummer,  the  "salt'Water  tide,"  as  th» 
natives  t<>rm  it,  had  flowed  higher  up  the  rivtir  than  usual,  and  thtt 
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Burfaco  of  the  water  was  literally  covered  in  some  places  by  pike,  of  from 
two  to  eight  pounds  weight,  which  had  died  in  consequence.  These 
periodic  "  salt  tides  "  do  immense  harm  to  the  fi'esh- water  fish. 

Leaving  the  Bure,  and  sailing  up  the  Ant,  the  next  Broads  wc 
come  to  are  those  of  Barton  and  Irstead,  which,  in  magnimde. 
approach  nearest  to  Hickling,  hut  are  far  more  picturesque.  These 
Broads  are  also  connected  with  each  other  by  a  narrow  strait  of  water. 
Both  possess  groat  attractions  for  the  botanist  on  account  of  theii 
many  rare  plants.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  perch  attain  tbe  size  they 
do  here,  three  and  four  pound  fish  being  quite  common  in  the  deeper 
parts.  The  swampy  margms  of  those  Broads  are  pea-green  with  the 
little  marsh  fern  Polypodium  thelyptcris,  whilst  great  thickets  of 
the  royal  flowering  fern  Osmunda  regalis, — truly  so  c^ed, — savea 
and  eight  feet  high,  give  to  the  shores  almost  a  tropical  appearanee ! 
In  tho  evening  the  aromatic  odours  of  the  sweet  gale,  whose  arbor- 
aceous underwood  covers  the  turf,  are  wafted  over  tho  lake  with 
delightful  effect.  The  bladder-wort  also, — always  a  rare  botanical 
prize, — is  tolerably  common  here.  With  these  associated  floral  and 
other  rarities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Lepidoptera  should  be 
equally  various,  or  that  the  entomologist  should  make  his  best 
captures  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  The  principal  Broad  through 
which  the  river  Bure  passes  is  that  at  Wroxham,  about  seven  mil^ 
distant  from  Norwich.  Tho  water  is  deep  enough  here  for  an  annual 
regatta  to  be  held,  which  is  always  a  source  of  attraction  to  Norwidt 
people.  Walter  White  has  given  a  lively  description,  in  his  *'  £ast«ni 
England,"  of  one  of  these  "  water  frolics,"  as  they  are  locally  tenned. 
Indeed,  a  man  who  has  seen  this  sheet  of  water,  with  its  rich  frame- 
work of  fine  old  trees,  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget  it.  Tbe  effect  is  een- 
siderably  heightened  by  the  light  river  yachts,  with  their  snow-white 
sails,  and  by  the  concourse  of  people  who  attend  the  regatta. 

Besides  the   above-mentioned  Broads,  there  are  minor  onea  al 
8alhouse,  Belaugh,  Ludham,  Mautby,  and  a  dozen  others  smaOar 
still,  which  more  or  less  fringe  the  coast  from  Winterton  to  Happis- 
burgh.     The  most  economical,  and  yet  the  most  effoctiva   way,  la 
explore  these  regions  unknown  to  Cockneydom,  would  be  to  Uia  a 
yacht  for  a  fortnight,  with  a  man  to  sail  it. ,  Then,  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  might  shoot,  fish,  botanise,  or  sketch.     Anchoring  at  a 
different  place  each  evening,  fresh  scenes  and  objects  new  wooM 
always  be  met  with.'     Occasional  visits  to  scattered  villages,  with 
their  round  and  square-towered   churches,   rich    in    archaeologiflii 
treasures,  would  form  an  agreeable  relief.     Altogether,  in  thoaa  ^■IMJ 
far-off  '*  Wilds  of  Norfolk,"  I  dare  promise  the  advantoi^p  a  Ji^^l 
such  as  he  is  not  likely  to  get  anywhere  else  in  tbe  whob 
England 


GIAMPIETRO  VIEUSSEIIX, 

THE  FLORENTINE  BOOKSELLEB. 


GuHFiETBO,—- or  John  Peter, — ^Yieusseux  was  a  publisher  and  book- 
seller of  Florence  from  1820  to  1863.  Many  of  our  readers  will  no 
doubt  know,  but  many  perhaps  may  not  know,  why  it  should  bo  con* 
sidered  worth  while  to  occupy  these  pages  and  their  time  with  some 
aeeonniof  Giampietro  Yieusseux,  more  than  of  all  the  other  publishers 
and  booksellers  of  Italy  and  other  foreign  parts  during  the  same  period. 
The  reasons  for  doing  so  are  partly  the  same  which  moved  the  kings 
of  Italy  and  of  Prussia  to  confer  on  him  crosses  of  their  orders  of 
knighthood,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  in  18^ ;  and  partly  the 
specialty,  which  seems  to  render  some  account  of  the  great  patron  and 
founder  of  modem  Italian  periodical  literature  appropriate  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine.  Yieusseux  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the 
social  world  of  Florence  during  the  whole  of  the  period  above  noted. 
He  was  the  centre  around  which  all  the  literary  society  of  Tuscany, 
and  much  of  that  of  Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  Tuscany,  grouped  itself 
during  a  very  interesting  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  He  won  in 
a  rare  degree  the  respect  and  afiection, — ^it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  the  veneration, — of  the  literary  men  of  the  period ;  and  he  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  social  and  political 
movement,  which  has  resulted  in  making  Italy  a  nation. 

The  family  of  Yieusseux  came  from  Geneva.  His  grandfather  was 
a  highly  sespected  cloth  merchant  there,  but  was  exiled  in  1782.  He 
joined  his  son,  who  had  some  years  previously  settled  at  Oneglia, 
on  the  Idgurian  coast,  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  trade,  where  Giampietro,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  bom 
in  1779.  From  this  haven  his  family  were  again  driven  out  by 
French  troops  in  1792.  The  French  sacked  and  burned  Oneglia, 
and  the  family  of  Yiensseux  were  well-nigh,  if  not  quite,  ruined. 
The  old  grandfather  had  escaped  the  misfortune,  by  dying  twelve 
days  before  the  sack  of  his  house.  Giampietro,  then  thii*teen 
years  old,  and  his  father,  after  escaping  sundry  perils,  wandered 
for  some  years  to  various  parts  of  the  Ligurian  coast,  endeavour- 
ing to  find  a  place  and  opportunities  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  commerce.  After  1814,  Giampietro  travelled  extensively  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Turkey,  and  the 
African  coast,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade.  But  he  became  tired  of 
a  life  and  an  occupation  which  had  not  enriched  him,  and  which  was 
not  to  his  taste ;  and  in  the  July  of  1819,  being  then  forty  years  of 
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age,    he    came    to    Florence,   intent   on   the   realisation    of  otki 
projects. 

This  time  he  had  chosen  his  resting-place  fortunately.      In  thoH 
days  Florence  was  specially  adapted  for  the  purposes  Yieussenx  hi 
in  his  head.     It  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  Italian  and  the  moit 
European  of  Italian  cities,  as  Niccolo  Tommasdo  has  remarked  in  hi 
hook  on  Giampietro  Yieusseux.     The  government  was  at  that  time  lij 
far  the  hest  and  the  most  mild  -in  Italy.      Nor  until  the  disappoisi^ 
ments  and  the  tergiversations  of  1848  had  taught  the  Tuscans  to  eon- 
ceive  hopes  and  wishes  not  realisable  under  a  prince  of  Austrian  net, 
were  they  discontented  with  it.      The  censorship  of    the  press  ¥11 
especially  mild.     And,  like  many  other  things  in  Tuscany  in  those  oU 
times,  the  liberty  was  in  reality  greater  still  than  the  government  pro- 
fessed it  to  be.     If  other  despotisms  have  been  tempered  by  regid^ 
that  of  Tuscany  was  tempered  by  laziness,  and  determined  winking. 
Even  those  books  which  the  censor  did  profess  to  condenm,  used,  m 
those  good  old  easy-going  days,  to  be  openly  sold  in  all  the  shops.  "Wk 
would  be  bothered  with  going  to  look  after  them  ?      From  time  to 
time  the  Nuncio  would  grumble  more  or  less  loudly.     And  then,  per 
haps,  the  grand-ducal  authorities  would,  after  much  inert  resistanee, 
be  stimulated  into  ordering  that  all  copies  of  condenmed  books  shonll 
be  confiscated.     And  so  they  were  put  away  under  the  counters,  snd 
never  seen  any  more  on  them  for  perhaps  as  much  as  a  'whole  week 
And  all  this  tended  to  give  to  Florence  the  cosmopolitan  eharactor 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it  in  those  days  ;  and  the  same  eirenn- 
stances  contributed  to  attract  non-Italian  foreigners  of  many  nations; 
— some  as  refugees,  more  as  idlers,  or  as  '*  dilettanti  **  of  art  tad 
artistic  people,  places  and  things,  of  easy  society,  and   of  the  soft 
Italian  skies.      Our  own    countrymen,  of  course,  belonged  to  tbo 
second  category.     But  among  all  the  persons  of  more  or  less  litemy 
tastes  and  pretensions  who  were  thus  gathered  together  in  the  **  gen- 
tile Citta  de'  Fieri,"  Yieusseux  was  a  central  and  leading  figure,  and 
his  establishments  and  the  knot  of  men   gathered  round   h™  an 
attraction. 

His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Florence  was  to  obtain  a  **  local  habiia- 
tion  "  in  a  central  position  of  the  city, — a  very  much  easier  matter  to 
achieve  in  those  days  than  in  these.  And  Yieusseux  succeeded  k 
establishing  himself  in  the  Palazzo  Buondelmonte,  in  the  Pissa 
Trinita,  one  of  the  best  and  most  central  positions  of  Florenee. 
Yery  many  of  the  English  who  have  returned  home  from  the  City  sf 
Flowers  have  probably  not  known  that  the  fine  and  sombre-h 
old  palace,  which  has  been  familiar  to  them  as  *'  Yieusseax's,** 
so  historical  a  name.  But  of  all  the  thousands  who,  during  ** 
half  century,  have  passed  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  in  Florem 
be  safely  said  that  hardly  one  has  not  among  his  Florentir 
eences  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first-floor  rooms  in 
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pnlace.  And  very  many  have  far  more  cherifihcd  retnembraticos  of 
rooms  DD  the  floor  above,  in  which  the  veteran  pablisber  Was 
"Wont  on  Thoradny  nights  to  reueive,  not  only  all  the  litemry  world  of 
Tloreuce,  bnt  also,  with  the  generoBity  of  a  ready  vrclconio,  all 
])rethren  of  the  gntld,  from  whatever  land  they  might  come. 

In  the  ample  suites  of  rootas  on  the  first-floor,  it  was  the  care  of 
■Vioussenx,  ou  his  arrival  in  Florence,  to  establish  his  "Gabinetto 
'  Lettorttrio  c  Scientifico," — a  series  of  reading-rooms,  certainly  in  those 
clays,  and  perhaps  even  yet,  the  best  supplied  with  ull  the  periodical 
literutnro  of  Europe  of  any  eimilar  establishmeut  out  of  London  or 
Paris.  To  this  was  added  a  large  and  varied  library  of  a  very  difl'erent 
calibre  front  the  ordinary  quality  of  circulating  libraries.  And  this 
establishment  served  the  ulterior  objects  of  Vioaaseas,  by  making  his 
liouse  the  rendezvouB  of  every  man  of  literary  mark,  whether  a  per- 
manent, or  only  a  temporary,  resident  in  Florence.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  establishment  to  cause  every  person  who  ased  the 
us  or  the  library  to  write  his  name  in  a  book ;  and  Tommaseo 
remarks  that  the  registers  thns  compiled  in  the  forty  years  and  more 
of  existence  of  the  "  Gabinetto"  form  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
collection  of  autographs  ;  and  observes  that,  "  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  vast  number  of  celebrated  persons  who  passed  through 
Florence  during  that  long  series  of  years,  no  trace  of  the  fact  of  their 
bavin;;  been  there  will  remain,  save  in  those  registers." 

Every  Thursday  evening  for  more  than  forty  years  the  best  literary 
(Ociety  of  Florence,  mixed  with  visitors  &om  every  country,  whoso 
names  or  tastes  gave  them  the  right  or  the  desire  to  make  part  of  such 
A  circle,  was  to  be  found  assembled  in  the  rooms  on  the  Hccond-floor 
of  the  Palazzo  Buondelmonte.  And  it  was  often  an  amusing  thing  to 
bear  the  patriarch  host  speak  of  his  remembrances  of  many  of  his 
|HUJsing  visitors.  Tommaseo  mentions  that  Vieusseux  once  pointed  out 
to  him  Santanna,  "  showing  his  square  shoulders  as  be  stood  reading 
a  book  at  the  shelves,  and  supporting  himself  on  tbe  leg  which  after- 
wards, while  ho  was  still  in  life,  waa  carried  to  the  grave  with  mili- 
tary honours."  Vieusseux  was,  as  all  men  must  be  whose  Uvi-s  are 
filled  as  his  was  filled,  a  very  busy  man.  And  it  sometimes  occmrcd 
that  his  patience  was  not  a  little  tried  by  visitors,  who  were  apt  to 
forget  that  a  busy  man  is  often  sore  pressed  by  the  sad  fact  that 
each  day  boa  only  its  allotted  four-and- twenty  hours  in  it.  It  waa 
amnsiug  to  hear  his  lamentations  over  the  long  hours  during  which 
Cooper,  "  tbe  American  Scott,"  us  the  Italians  call  him,  would  buttou- 
Lole  him  in  inlermiuable  talk,  sitting  ou  the  table  the  while. 

But  the  great  work  of  Vieusscux's  Florentine  life  was  the  fouuda 
tiou  and  pnblicntioa  during  twelve  years  of  tbe  "  Antologia."  It  is 
at  least  on  this  achievement  that  the  penuaoent  conuectioa  of  his 
'Dnmawitb  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  and  with  that  of  Italian 
^  regeneTBliou,  rests.     To  found  a  periodical  of  liberal  pi-inciplos  and 
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tendencies  in  those  days  in  Italy, — ^in  1820,  that  is  to  say, — WMt 
work  of  heroism.  To  keep  it  alive  for  twelve  years  was  a  minele  tf 
skill,  perseverance,  constancy,  and  ingenuity  in  avoiding  obstadM 
which  could  not  be  removed.  To  have  done  this  in  any  other  put  of 
Italy  save  Tuscany  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  and  oak  d 
the  question.  Unsleeping  vigilance,  tact,  moderation,  and  csmM 
self-censorship  could  alono  have  performed  the  feat  in  Florence ;  ibr 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  sure  to  be  foond  nneiring  in, 
despotic  governments,  and  the  work  of  the  '^  Antologia  '*  was  fl 
prepare  the  mind  of  Italy  for  the  state  of  things  that  was  to  bziflig 
with  it  the  destruction  of  the  various  despotisms. 

The  first  number  of  the  *'  Antologia  "  appeared  in  Jannaiy,  1930, 
and  the  last  at  the  end  of  1832.  It  began  with  less  than  one  hnndmi 
subscribers ;  in  its  eighth  year  it  had  five  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  ii 
its  ninth  ^*  but  few  of  the  number  printed,  seven  hundred  and  fiftyt  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,"  says  Tommasco,  '*  remained  on  hand.'*  Sndift 
measure  of  success  may  seem,  probably,  to  those  who  have  baa 
accustomed  to  form  their  ideas  of  such  matters  from  English  standtik 
very  much  more  like  failure.  It  is  to  be  faared,  indeed,  that,  lookii 
at  merely  as  a  commercial  speculation,  it  may  have  been  more  Wsb  a 
fidlure  than  a  success  to  the  publisher.  But  Yieussenx  did  not  ly 
any  means  regard  his  enterprize  merely,  or  even  mainly,  as  m  aat^ 
mercial  speculation.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  preaching  tib 
gospel  of  civil  and  social  progress  to  a  people  almost  as  axudooa  to 
hear  the  teaching  as  they  were  in  extreme  need  of  it.  And  in  tUi 
work  the  *'  Antologia'*  was  a  great  and  undoubted  success.  It  wm 
recognised  as  such  most  unequivocally  by  those  of  the  old  ^ffl^\ 
against  whom  the  preaching  was  directed,  as  well  as  by  those  on 
whose  side  the  ''  Antologia  '*  fought  its  fight.  Ctroat  was  the  onkrj 
it  occasioned, — virulent  the  opposition  it  encountered,— ^niany  Qm 
attempts  to  still  the  new  and  dangerously  importunate  voioo. 

At  last  these  attempts  were  successful ;  and  the  story  of  the  death 
of  the  **  Antologia  "  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  tlnn^  jg 
Italy  at  that  time.    I  have  spoken  of  the  great  comparative  liheraliflB 
of  the  Tuscan  Government  at  that  period ;  but  it  must  be  remeia* 
bered  that  if  liberal  writers  in  Tuscany  had  a  difficult  task  to  x^ezfonDf 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  feat  of  dancing  in  fetters,  in  ao  saying 
what  they  had  to   say  as  to  avoid  exceeding  the  bounds   of  tht 
censor's  tolerance,  the  censor  in  his  turn  and  his  employexs  hal  a 
hardly  less  puzzling  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  tho  neeessiftr  «f 
avoiding  the  complaints  of  other  less  liberal  governments.    And  tklfri^ 
complaints  were   ever  and  anon  uttered  in  a  tone  which  iljjdjHfl 
impossible  for  Jbhe  Grand-Ducal  Government  to  disregard* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tho  Papal  Court  on  the  other,  were  i 
task-masters  and  overseers  to  the  Tuscan  Government.      9 
and  the  Austrian  ambassador  were  ever  vigilantly  on  ifaa 
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eontrol  and  neutralize  the  liberalistic  tendencies  of  the  Grand-Dncol 
ministers.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
were  in  a  position  in  those  days  to  govern  the  states  of  the  Grand 
Duke  as  free  agents.  It  was  a  mistake  which  no  Tuscan  fell  into. 
But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  was  impossible  for  a  pious 
Catholic  prince  to  tell  the  Pope  to  go  and  be  mindful  of  his  own 
business,  when  his  Holiness  complained  that  writings  were  published 
-with  the  '' imprimatur  "  of  the  Tuscan  censor,  which  were  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  social  order  and  religion.  It  was  still  more  out  of 
the  question  to  disregard  the  behests  of  an  Austrian  cousin,  the  head 
of  the  £unil7,  and  the  master  of  any  number  of  white-coated  soldiers. 
No  schoolboy  ever  lived  in  greater  terror  of  his  pedagogue  than  did 
the  unhappy  Tuscan  censor  and  his  employers  of  the  vigilant  Austrian 
and  Papal  censors  of  his  censorship.  And  it  may  be  considered 
tolerably  eertain  that  but  for  this  supervision,  what  with  careless 
inertness,  what  with  a  real  wish  to  continue  to  deserve  the  character 
for  comparative  liberalism,  which  Tuscany  had  enjoyed  throughout 
tbe  peninsula  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  Leopold,  and  what  with 
an  innate  dislike  of  making  a  fuss,  writers  might  have  pretty  well 
printed  what  they  pleased  in  Florence. 

But  for  some  time  past  a  dead  set  had  been  made  at  the  **  Anto^ 
logia"  by  the  despotic  and  paternal  Governments.  From  1820  to 
1882,  the  years  which  comprise  the  duration  of  its  lifo,  those  Govern- 
ments had  been  continually  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy,  and 
were  eontinually  drawing  the  rein  tighter  and  tighter.  At  last,  towards 
the  end  of  1882,  Yieusseux  was  called  to  Leghorn,  and  detained  there 
some  time  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  that  city.  "I,"  says  Tom- 
maseo,  **  was  not  entrusted  during  his  absence  with  the  care  of  the 
number  which  was  just  then  in  preparation,  and  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  last ;  and  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have  had  no  cause  to  accuse 
myself  of  negligence  or  imprudence."  For  the  sheets  of  that  number 
had,  besides  the  censorship  of  tlio  ordinary  censor,  been  subjected  to 
80  severe  a  revision  by  the  Minister  of  State  himself,  that  the  press 
had  been  altered  no  less  than  fourteen  times  at  his  instance.  And  the 
pages,  thus  castigated,  had  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  form.  The  social  picture  thus  placed  before  us, 
of  a  Minister  of  State  distrusting  the  vigilance  of  his  own  censor, 
and  finding  time  and  submitting  himself  to  the  laboiir  of  such  minute 
examination  of  every  phrase  of  a  periodical  publication  as  to  send  it 
back  to  the  press  fourteen  times,  is  a  curious  one,  and  indicates  the 
•*  tightness  "  of  the  situation.  Thus  expurgated  and  corrected  the 
number  was  printed,  and  was  not  stopped  at  its  enta^ance  into  the 
gurrounding  States,  as  had  happened  to  many  previous  numbers.  The 
blots  were  hit,  and  the  anger  and  terror  of  the  paternal  Governments 
were  aroused  by  the  vigilance  and  the  strictures  of  the  "  well-affected  " 
pre68,--^f  course  the  first  to  be  down  upon  **  an  erring  sister's " 
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fault.  There  were  two  articles  in  the  number  which  stiired  up  fti 
storm  that  finally  wrecked  the  **  Antologia  ;'*  one,  a  notice  of  apott 
entitled '' Peter  of  Russia,'*  and  dedicated  to  the  Czar  Nicho]ai,ii 
which  the  writer  of  the  review  lamented  that  the  poet,  **  dazzled  If 
the  gems  of  a  crown,  had  been  bhnd  and  deaf  to  the  torments  nd 
the  groans  of  a  dispersed  nation."  The  other  was  an  article  byTai> 
maseo  himself  on  a  new  Italian  translation  of  Pansanias,  in  irbid 
certain  portions  of  Grecian  history  were  allusively  applied  to  the  tim 
position  of  the  Austrian  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  Anstrim 
and  the  Russian  Ministers  called  upon  the  Tuscan  Government  for  Dm 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  audacious  writers,  whose  words  ibe 
Tuscan  Prime  Minister  had,  after  long  examination,  allowed  to  k 
printed.  *'  And  my  belief  is,"  writes  Tommaseo,  '*  that  the  Gnad 
Duke  himself  and  his  ministers  felt  at  that  moment  a  much  gretter 
grudge  against  Russia  and  Austria,  which  forced  them  to  stultify 
themselves,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  wonted  easy-going  mili- 
ness,  than  they  felt  against  the  '  Antologia,'  which  gave  them  mon 
trouble  and  annoyance  by  its  death  than  it  would  have  given  them  by 
living.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  the  affair  caused  more  trouble  ssd 
vexation  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti  than  it  did  at  the  Palazzo  Bnondehnonie; 
and  that  the  Austiian  and  Russian  ministers  were  not  nearly  bo 
troublesome  or  so  mischievous  to  the  '  Antologia '  as  they  were  to 
Leopold  II.'*  Yieusseux  was  sent  for  by  the  Minister  of  Police,  sad 
was  asked  for  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  two  inculpated  articles. 
He  declined  to  give  them.  And  the  suppression  of  the  **  Antologia" 
was  therefore  decreed.  The  writer  of  the  review  on  the  poem  wss 
in  circumstances  which  would  have  made  it  ruinous  to  him  to  hafe 
been  named  as  the  author  of  the  article.  But  Tommaseo  volnnteered 
a  communication  to  the  Minister,  in  which  he  accused  himself  of  the 
authorship  of  both  articles ;  to  no  purpose,  as  what  the  Anstrians 
and  the  Russians  were  determined  to  obtain  was  the  suppression  of 
the  hated  publication.  The  Tuscan  Government  made  the  decree  as 
required ;  paying  to  the  publisher  an  indemnity  for  all  the  loss  on 
the  suppressed  number. 

Thus  died  the  ^'Antologia!*'     It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for 
one  not  acquainted  with  Italy  and  its  history  during  the  last  h^  cen- 
tury to  believe  how  great  was  the  influence  exercised  on  the  social 
progress  of  the  nation  by  a  publication  which  never  circulated  over 
750  copies.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  very  notorious  in  the  peninsiik» 
that  the  influence  exercised  by  Yieusseux*8  publication  in  the  woik  of 
preparing  the  way  and  the  national  mind  for  the  great  changes  iPhi|l||y|j 
have  since  been  consummated,  was  important  and  very  appreeidlj^l 
In  the  first  place  it  was  the  first  thing  of  the  sort  that  was  es8« 
both  professedly  and  in  reality,  Italian,  as  distinguished  frr 
montese,  Lombard,  Venetian,  Roman,  or  Neapolitan.    Ho 
matter  this  was  will  be  understood  by  those  who  can  m 
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acrimoniDDH  eayprnoss  of  tlio  old  Govemmenta  lo  Bnppress  mid  ignore 
of  tlie  word  "  Itikliiiii,"  together  with  tbut  celehritted  assertion 
of  Mctlorniuh,  Uiat  " '  Italy "  was  bat  a  geoi^nipliical  phrase,"  which 
I,  porLupB,  than  ever  a  chnnce  word  did  before,  towards  bring- 
ing about  its  own  contradiction.  Another  specialty  that  was  more 
important  in  that  time  and  country  than  might  at  first  sight  etrilto  one 
living  nnder  very  different  social  circumstunces,  was  the  niionymous 
character  of  the  articles,  and  the  certainty  felt  hy  everybody  that  the 
jinblisher  tnight  bo  safely  depended  npon  in  no  caso  to  give  np  tlm 
name  of  an  inculpated  author. 

From  first  to  hkst,  Vieassoux  managed  the  publication  with  tho 
hand  of  a  master.  "With  a  frnQknesa,  perhaps  unique,"  eays  Tom- 
mnsen,  "  he  would  publicly  and  plainly  tell  his  contributors  that  this 
article  was  weak,  or  that  other  too  negligent  in  style.  And  it  may 
well  bo  boiievod  that  in  private  he  spoke  with  the  eaine  frank  aim- 
plioity,  both  to  the  most  anthontative  among  them,  and  to  the  most 
touchy.  And  nlmoBt  always  he  obtained  his  end, — bo  far,"  adds 
Signor  Tommaseo,  "  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it  from  men  of  letters. 
And  recruiting  bis  staff  both  within  and  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Tus- 
cany, and  ever  refiroshing  and  invigorating  it  with  new  minds,  he  not 
only  preserved  bnt  revivified  and  strengthened  its  life  continually. 
.  HcDco,  from  these  and  other  canses,  the  respect  paid  to  the 
joumtil  was  eoaiething  more  than  to  a  mere  journal  is  usually  accorded. 
And  the  few  copies  which  cirenbted  through  Italy, — slow  in  their 
progress  and  almost  always  more  or  less  impeded,  always  objects  of 
BDspieion  to  tho  different  governments,  half  prohibited,  as  one  may 
say,  often  altogether  interdicted  by  fears  which  proved  more  abundantly 
the  weakness  of  the  governments  than  tho  power  of  the  publication, 
but  which  in  truth  increased  its  influence, — found  their  way  into  a 
great  number  of  hands.  And  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
them  increased  the  desire  to  see  them." 

If  the  present  notice  were  intended  for  Italian  readers,  it  would  ho 
lue  to  the  momorj'  of  a  bookseller,  who  bo  conducted  his  bookselling 
Bs  to  render  it  a  more  important  element  of,  and  contribution  to,  tho 
growth  and  progress  of  Italian  social  and  political  improvement  than 
the  life-work  of  the  majority  of  Italian  politicians,  to  record  tho  prin- 
cipal undertakings,  which  have  been  recognised  by  the  Italians  as 
largely  co-operating  towards  this  end.  Bnt  to  English  readers  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  another  serial  publication,  which  has  become  well 

llcnown  to  the  literary  world  in  every  part  of  Enropo,- — the  "  Aruhivio 

'  Slorico  Italiauo." 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  ^"ish  of  Vicuseonx  that  some  compctDut 

'Italian  should    undcrtiUte   the   coutiuuntion   of  the   greut   work   of 

'Muratori.  But  the  complexion  of  the  times  seemed  then  to  give 
•mall  promise  of  the  possibihty  of  successfully  prosecatiug  so  giganlio 
au  tmdectoking.     Yieusseaii,  therefore,  put  his  own  hand  and  shoulder 
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to  the  work  in  a  gomewhat  more  modest  form,  and  with  lees  oolond 
pretensions*  The  scope  of  the  Archivio  Storieo  was  to  pilblirii  doeii- 
mentSy  ehronicles,  and  early  works  relating  to  Italian  history  in  th* 
centuries  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth, — ^I  do  xiottkiDk 
that  anything  in  the  Archivio  Storieo  helongs  to  a  date  eitliMr  eariier 
or  later  than  these, — ^which  had  never  been  printed,  or  ipirliieh  hai 
become  so  scarce  as  to  be  equally  inaccessible.  This  task  was  ae- 
complished  between  the  years  1842  and  1854,  in  a  series  of  sevsirtMS 
handsome  volumes,  in  octavo,  forming  a  body  of  materials  for  ItaliBB 
history  well  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Muratori's  folios,  and  whieb 
have  been  so  thoroughly  recognised  as  such  by  historical  stadents  ttit 
the  work  has  now  become  a  very  scarce  book.  Tommasdo  s^s 
modestly  that  many  of  the  pieces  printed  in  the  *'  Archivio  **  may  \tb 
considered  to  be  more  correctly  edited  and  more  scientifioaliy  iUos- 
trated  than  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  due  to  the  immffnit 
industry  of  <<that  giant  of  erudition,  the  Modenese  priest,*''^Maii- 
tori.  The  general  verdict  of  the  learned  world  of  Europe  woiddyl 
think,  justify  the  statement  of  the  above  criticism  in  mueh  strongv 
terms.  The  very  various  histories,  fragments  of  histories^  and  doe«- 
ments  printed  in  the  Archivio  have  in  almost  every — I  think  I  msy 
say  in  every — instance  been  edited  with  all  the  minute  oare,  and  as 
abundance  of  the  correlative  and  elucidatory  knowledge  which  the 
present  condition  and  requirements  of  historical  science  demand  ef  as 
editor.  And  the  world  of  readers  knows  how  far  this  is  from  being 
the  case  with  the  great  Muratorlon  Thesaurus.  And  this  may  he 
said  without  any  undue  depreciation  of  the  Modenese  giant  of  eradition, 
or  any  ingratitude  towards  his  colossal  labour,  without  which  it  may 
be  said  that  Italian  history  would  not  exist. 

Do  not  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  category  of  the  pigmy  in  G.  B. 
Niccolini's  allegory,  who,  having  clambered  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant,  began  to  belabour  him  about  the  head,  boasting  that  he  eoold 
see  a  deal  farther  than  the  stupid  old  giant  could,  and  meriting  the 
giant's  retort,  that  without  him  and  his  tall  shoulders  to  sit  on  he, 
the  pigmy,  could  have  seen  nothing  at  all.  The  editors  who  havs 
done  their  work  so  well  in  the  Archivio  all  sit  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Modenese  giant,  and  would  be  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  underrate 
their  obligations  to  him.  And,  besides,  they  are  many,  and  he  was 
one  !  They  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  well-arranged  division  of 
labour.  ''Alone  I  did  it,  boy!"  the  venerable  shade  of  the  old 
Modenese  librarian  might  say,  with  justifiable  triumph,  to  any  one  fli 
those  who  have  come  after  him,  as  he  pointed  to  the  goodly 
his  four-and-twenty  huge  double-columned  folios. 

In  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  the  '<  apparatus  criticus'*  p* 
for  the  works  published  in  the  Archivio,  and  of  the  editing  i 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  deficiency  of  a  see^ 
mechanical,  but  yet  important,  kind.     The  Indices  are  i 
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satisfactory.  We  never  saw  an  Index  to  an  Italian  book  which  was 
not  unsatisfactory.  And  the  fact  seems  to  be  a  curious  indication  of 
the  deficiency  in  minute  and  mechanical  precision  which  appears  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  mind,  and  which  is  perhaps  insepara- 
ble from  thai  quickness  of  the  perceptive  faculties  which  marks  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  which  may  be  held  to  be  the  special  heritage 
of  the  Italian  people. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Archivio  Storico,  in  seventeen  volumes, 
as  above  stated,  Yieusseux  changed  in  some  respects  the  form  and 
purpose  of  the  work,  md  cimimenced  a  second  series  under  the  same 
title.  Among  other  modifications,  the  work  became  a  periodical,  a 
number  eont^ning  about  250  pages,  octavo,  at  the  price  of  five  francs, 
appearing  every  three  months.  The  work  is  stiU  wholly  dedicated  to 
tha  promotion  of  the  study  of  Italian  history.  It  continued  to  publish 
smaUer  portions  of  the  early  materials  of  the  history  of  the  difierent 
states  of  the  peninsula, — short  chronicles,  letters,  diaries,  and  such 
liks  documents ;  but  added  to  its  former  plan  original  articles  on  the 
aame  subject, — always  leaving  the  hot  ground  of  modem  Italian  history 
untouched, — reviews  of  historical  works,  accounts  of  all  that  is  being 
done  for  Italian  history  by  the  various  societies  which  have  recently 
been  formed  for  the  purpose,  necrological  articles,  notices  of  works  in 
the  same  field  of  labour,  and  other  cognate  matters.  In  this  form  the 
work  was  continued  under  the  care  of  the  founder  till  his  death.  And 
it  is  still  continued  in  the  form  which  he  gave  it,  and  following  the 
impulse  which  his  mind  and  hand  supplied  to  it,  under  the  able  care 
of  "  the  Royal  Commission  of  Italian  History  for  the  Provinces  of 
Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches."  Nor  have  other  portions 
perished  of  the  good  that  Giampietro  Yieusseux  accomplished,  and 
the  work  that  he  did.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  none  of  it  has 
perished.  But  much  is  still  extant  in  the  outward  and  visible  form 
which  he  gave  it.  There  is  the  **  Gabinetto "  still  open  in  the 
storied  Palazzo  Buondelmonte,  in  the  Piazza  Trinita ;  and  it  is  in  all 
respects  worthily  carried  on  by  the  nephews  of  the  founder. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  bookseller 
Yieusseux  was  a  member  of  the  literary  guild  worthy  of  the  memorial 
which  has  here  been  offered  of  him.  As  to  the  void  which  his  death 
was  felt  to  have  left  in  the  literary  world  of  Italy,  it  would  be  easy  to 
fill  several  pages  with  an  account  of  the  universal  expression  of 
feeling,  of  the  public  and  private  testimonies  to  his  worth,  and  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  his  activity  in  the  position  he  had  made  for 
himself,  and.  which  none  other  is  at  hand  to  fill.  But  it  will  suffice  to 
record  the  exclamation  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-worker,  Lam- 
hroschini,  the  brother  of  the  cardinal  of  the  same  name,  when  the 
news  of  Yieusseux's  death  reached  him, — *'  Noi  siamo  sbandati !  '*^ — 
We  are  disbanded  I 
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CHAPTER  XUL 
LADY  BALDOCK  DOES  NOT  SEND  A  OABD  TO   PHINEAS    FINN.  C 

Lady  Baldogk*s  bouse  in  Berkeley  Square  was  very  stately, — a  laigv 
boose  witb  five  front  windows  in  a  row,  and  a  big  door,  and  a  bnge 
square  ball,  and  a  Hat  porter  in  a  round-topped  chair ; — bnt  it  wis 
dingy  and  dull,  and  could  not  bave  been  painted  for  the  last  feo 
years,  or  furnished  for  the  last  twenty.  Nevertheless,  Lady  Baldoek 
had  "  evenings,"  and  people  went  to  them, — ^though  not  snch  a  croud 
of  people  as  would  go  to  the  evenings  of  Lady  Glencora.  Now  Mr. 
Phineas  Finn  bad  not  been  asked  to  the  evenings  of  Liady  Baldod 
for  the  present  season,  and  the  reason  was  after  this  wise. 

''Yes,  Mr.  Finn;"  Lad}; Baldoek  bad  said  to  her  daughter,  wbo, 
early  in  the  spring,  was  preparing  the  cards.  ''  Yon  may  send  one  to 
Mr.  Finn,  certainly." 

''  I  don't  know  that  be  is  very  nice,"  said  Augusta  Boreham,  whose 
eyes  at  Saulsby  had  been  sharper  perhaps  than  her  mother's,  and  wbo 
had  her  suspicions. 

But  Lady  Baldoek  did  not  like  interference  from  her  daughter. 
''  Mr.  Finn,  certainly,"  she  continued.  '*  Tbey  tell  me  that  be  is  i 
very  rising  young  man,  and  he  sits  for  Lord  Brentford's  boron^ 
Of  course  he  is  a  Badical,  but  we  cannot  help  that.  All  the  rising 
young  men  are  Radicals  now.    I  thought  him  very  civil  at  Saulsby.** 

**  But,  mamma " 

"  WeU  I  " 

"Don't  you  think  that  be  is  a  little  free  with  Violet?** 

«  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Augusta  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  fancied  that  he  is ^fond  of  her  ?" 

•*  Good  gracious,  no  I" 

"  I  think  he  is.  And  I  bave  sometimes  fancied  that  she  is  fond  of 
bim,  too." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Augusta, — ^not  a  word.     I  shodUl 
have  seen  it  if  it  was  so.    I  am  very  sharp  in  seeing  such  ihii^ 
They  never  escape  me.    Even  Violet  would  not  be  sooli  a  fool  | 
that.    Send  him  a  card,  and  if  be  comes  I  shall  soon  see.** 
Boreham  quite  understood  her  mother,  though  she  could  nevor 
her, — and  the  card  was  prepared.    Miss  Boreham  oould  nevi 
her  mother  by  her  own  efforts ;  but  it  was,  I  think, byalif: 
on  her  part  that  Lady  Baldoek  was  mastered,  audi  indood 
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cowed,  in  refcrenco  to  our  hero,  and  that  this  victory  was  gained  on 
that  very  afternoon  in  time  to  prevent  the  sending  of  the  card. 

When  the  mother  and  daughter  were  at  tea,  hefore  dinner,  Lord 
Baldock  came  into  the  room,  and,  after  having  been  patted  and  petted 
and  praised  by  his  mother,  he  took  up  all  the  cards  out  of  a  china 
bowl  and  ran  h^s  eyes  over  them.  "  Lord  Fawn  I  "  he  said  ;  **  the 
greatest  ass  in  all  London  !  Lady  Hartlctop  I  you  know  she  won't 
come."  '*  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't  come,*'  said  Lady  Baldock ; 
— **  a  mere  country  clergyman's  daughter !  "  **  Julius  Caesar  Conway ; 
— a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  thereforo  he  always  blackballs  my  other 
friends  at  the  club.  Lord  Chiltom ;  I  thought  you  were  at  daggers 
drawn  with  Chiltem."  <*  They  say  he  is  going  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  father,  Gustavus,  and  I  do  it  for  Lord  Brentford's  sake.  And  he 
won't  come,  so  it  does  not  signify.  And  I  do  believe  that  Violet  has 
really  refused  him."  "  You  are  quite  right  about  his  not  coming," 
said  Lord  Baldock,  continuing  to  read  the  cards ;  '*  Chiltem  certainly 
won't  come.  Count  Sparrowsky ; — I  wonder  what  you  know  about 
Sparrowsky  that  you  should  ask  him  here."  "  He  is  asked  about, 
Gustavus ;  he  is  indeed,"  pleaded  Lady  Baldock.  '*  I  believe  that 
Sparrowsky  is  a  penniless  adventurer.  Mr.  Monk ;  well,  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Sir  Gregory  Greeswing ;  you  mix  your  peoplo 
nicely  at  any  rate.  Sir  Gregory  Greeswing  is  the  most  old-fashioned 
Tory  in  England."  "Of  course  we  are  not  political,  Gustavus/' 
^  Phineas  Finn.     They  come  alternately, — one  and  one." 

•*  Mr.  Finn  is  asked  everywhere,  Gustavus." 

**  I  don't  doubt  it.  They  say  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow. 
They  say  also  that  Violet  has  found  that  out  as  well  as  other  people.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Gustavus  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  everybody  is  saying  that  this  Phineas  Finn  is  going 
to  set  himself  up  in  the  world  by  marrying  your  niece.  He  is  quite 
right  to  try  it  on,  if  he  has  a  chance." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  be  right  at  all,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  with 
much  energy.  "I  think  he  would  be  wrong, — shamefully  wrong. 
They  say  he's  the  son  of  an  Lrish  doctor,  and  that  he  hasn't  a  shilling 
in  the  world.^' 

"  That  is  just  why  he  would  be  right.  What  is  such  a  man  to  do, 
but  to  marry  money  ?  He's  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow,  too,  and 
will  be  sure  to  do  it.** 

"  He  should  work  for  his  money  in  the  city,  then,  or  somewhere 
there.    But  I  don't  believe  it,  Gustavus ;  I  don't,  indeed." 

"  Very  well.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear.  The  fact  is  that  he  and 
Chiltem  have  already  quarrelled  about  her.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  they  have  been  over  to  Holland  together  and  fought  a  duel 
about  her,  you  wouldn't  believe  that." 

"  Fought  a  duel  about  Violet !  People  don't  fight  duels  now,  and 
I  should  not  believe  it.'' 
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"  Very  well.  Then  send  your  card  to  Mr.  Finn."  And,  so  sayingi 
Lord  Baldock  left  the  room. 

Lady  Baldock  sat  in  silence  for  some  time  toasting  her  toes  at  the 
fire,  and  Aagnsta  Boreham  sat  by,  waiting  for  orders.  She  felt  protiy 
nearly  sore  that  new  orders  would  be  given  if  she  did  not  herself  inter- 
fere. ''  You  had  better  put  by  that  card  for  the  present,  my  dear,** 
said  Lady  Baldock  at  last.  ''  I  will  make  inquiries.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  what  Gustavus  has  said.  I  don't  think  that  even  Violet  is 
such  a  fool  as  that.  But  if  rash  and  ill-natured  people  have  spoken 
of  it,  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  careful." 

"  It  is  always  well  to  be  careful ; — is  it  not,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Not  but  what  I  think  it  very  improper  that  these  things  should 
be  said  about  a  young  woman ;  and  as  for  the  story  of  the  duel,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  absurd.  I  dare  say  that  Gtistavns 
invented  it  at  the  moment,  just  to  amuse  himself." 

The  card  of  course  was  not  sent,  and  Lady  Baldock  at  any  rate  pot 
so  much  faith  in  her  scm's  story  as  to  make  her  feel  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  inten^ogate  her  niece  on  the  subject.  Lady  Baldock  at  this  period 
of  her  life  was  certainly  not  free  from  fear  of  Violet  Effingham.  In 
the  numerous  encounters  which  took  place  between  them,  the  amii 
seldom  gained  that  amount  of  victory  which  would  have  completely 
satisfied  her  spirit.  She  longed  to  be  dominant  over  her  niece  as 
she  was  dominant  over  her  daughter ;  and  when  she  found  that  she 
missed  such  supremacy,  she  longed  to  tell  Violet  to  depart  from  out 
her  borders,  and  be  no  longer  niece  of  hers.  But  had  she  ever  done 
BO,  Violet  would  have  gone  at  the  instant,  and  then  terrible  things 
would  have  followed.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  turning  out  of  doois 
a  nephew  or  niece  who  is  pecuniarily  dependent,  but  when  the  yoathfol 
relative  is  richly  endowed,  the  satisfaction  is  much  diminished.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  guardian,  no  doubt,  to  look  after  the  ward ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  ward's  money  should  at  least  be  held  with  as 
close  a  fist  as  possible.  But  Lady  Baldock,  though  she  knew  th^t 
she  would  be  sorely  wounded,  poked  about  on  her  old  body  with  the 
sharp  lances  of  disobedience,  and  struck  with  the  cruel  swoids  of 
satire,  if  she  took  upon  herself  to  scold  or  even  to  question  Yibiet^ 
nevertheless  would  not  abandon  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  and  teaching. 
*'It  is  my  duty,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  ''  and  though  it  be  iaSkm 
in  a  bad  spirit,  I  will  always  perform  my  duty."  So  she  perfonnei 
her  duty,  and  asked  Violet  Effingham  some  few  questions  respeeting 
Phineas  Finn.  <<  My  dear,"  she  said,  '*  do  you  remember  m< 
a  Mr.  Finn  at  Saulsby  ?  " 

*'  A  Mr.  Finn,  aunt  I  Why,  he  is  a  particular  friend  of 
course  I  do,  and  he  was  at  Saulsby.  I  have  met  him  there 
once.     Don't  you  remember  that  we  were  riding  about  togeti 

« I  remember  that  he  was  there,  certainly ;  but  I  did  nol 
he  was  a  special ^friend." 
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liody  Baldock  was  certainly  the  most  indiscreet  of  old  women  in 
Hiich  a  matter  as  this,  and  Violet  the  most  provoking  of  yonng  ladies. 
Lady  Baldock,  believing  that  there  was  something  to  fear, — as, 
indeed,  there  was,  much  to  fear, — should  have  been  content  to 
destroy  the  card,  and  to  keep  the  young  lady  away  from  the  young 
gentleman,  if  such  keeping  away  was  possible  to  her.  But  Miss 
Effingham  was  certainly  very  wrong  to  speak  of  any  young  man  as 
being  A 1.  Fond  as  I  am  of  Miss  Effingham,  I  cannot  justify  her,  and 
must  acknowledge  that  she  used  the  most  offensive  phrase  she  could 
find,  on  purpose  to  annoy  her  aunt. 

"  Violet,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  bridling  up,  "  I  never  hoard  such  a 
word  before  from  the  hps  of  a  young  lady.*' 

**  Not  as  A 1  ?     I  thought  it  simply  meant  very  good." 

"  A 1  is  a  nobleman,'*  said  Lady  Baldock. 

"  No,  aunt ; — ^A 1  is  a  ship, — a  ship  that  is  very  good,"  said  Violet. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Finn  is, — ^is, — is, — very  good?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  You  ask  Lord  Brentford,  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  You 
know  he  saved  poor  Mr.  Kennedy  from  being  throttled  in  the  streets." 

'*  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  policeman  might  have  done 
that." 

"  Then  he  would  have  been  A 1  of  poHcemen, — though  A 1  does 
not  mean  a  policeman." 

**He  would  have  done  his  duty,  and  so  perhaps  did  Mr.  Finn." 

**  Of  course  he  did,  aunt.  It  couldn't  have  been  his  duty  to  stand 
by  and  see  Mr.  Kennedy  throttled.  And  he  nearly  killed  one  of  the 
men,  and  took  the  other  prisoner  with  his  own  hands.  And  he  made 
a  beautiful  speech  the  other  day.  I  read  every  word  of  it.  I  am  so 
glad  he's  a  Liberal.  I  do  like  young  men  to  be  Liberals."  Now 
Lord  Baldock  was  a  Tory,  as  had  been  all  the  Lord  Baldocks, — since 
the  first  who  hjtd  been  bought  over  from  the  Whigs  in  the  time  of 
George  m.  at  the  cost  of  a  barony. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  Violet." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  have  something  to  do  with  politics,  aunt  ?  " 

**  And  I  must  tell  you  that  your  name  is  being  very  unpleasantly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  this  young  man  because  of  yout 
indiscretion." 

**  What  indiscretion  ?  "  Violet,  as  she  made  her  demand  for  a 
more  direct  accusation,  stood  quite  upright  before  her  aunt,  looking 
the  old  woman  fall  in  the  face, — almost  with  her  arms  akimbo. 

"  Ogling  him  A 1,  Violet." 

"  People  have  been  talking  about  me  and  Mr.  Finn,  because  I  just 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  called  him  A 1  to  you  I  If  you  want  to 
scold  me  about  anything,  aunt,  do  find  out  something  less  ridiculoui 
than  that." 
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**  It  was  most  improper  language, — and  if  you  used  it  to  mo»  I  tm 
sure  you  would  to  others." 

"  To  what  others  ?  " 

'*  To  Mr.  Finn, — and  those  sort  of  people." 

"  Call  Mr.  Finn  A 1  to  his  face  I  Well, — upon  my  honour  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  not.  Lord  Ghiltem  says  he  rides  beautifolij, 
and  if  we  were  talking  ahout  riding  I  might  do  so.*' 

*'  You  have  no  business  to  talk  to  Lord  Chiltem  about  Mr.  Fina 
at  aU." 

'^  Have  I  not  ?  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  one  sin  might  palliato 
the  other.  You  know,  aunt,  no  young  lady,  let  her  be  ever  so  ill- 
disposed,  can  marry  two  objectionable  young  men, — at  the  sasu 
time.'* 

**I  said  nothing  about  your  marrying  Mr.  Finn." 

**  Then,  aunt,  what  did  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  I  meant  that  you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be  talked  of  with 
an  adventurer,  a  young  man  without  a  shilling,  a  person  who  has 
4iome  from  nobody  knows  where  in  the  bogs  of  L:cland." 

"  But  you  used  to  ask  him  here." 

*^  Yes, — as  long  as  he  knew  his  place.  But  I  shall  not  do  so  agaiiL 
And  I  must  beg  you  to  be  circumspect." 

**  My  dear  aunt,  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other.  I  will 
not  be  circumspect,  as  you  call  it.  And  if  Mr.  Finn  asked  me  to 
marry  him  to-morrow,  and  if  I  liked  him  well  enough,  I  would  take 
him, — even  though  he  had  been  dug  right  out  of  a  bog.  Not  only 
because  I  liked  him, — mind  I  If  I  were  unfortunate  enough  to  likd 
a  man  who  was  nothing,  I  would  refuse  him  in  spite  of  my  liking, — 
because  ho  was  nothing.  But  this  young  man  is  not  nothing.  Mr. 
Pinn  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  if  there  were  no  other  reason  to  prevent 
my  marrying  him  than  his  being  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  coming  on* 
of  the  bogs,  that  would  not  do  so.  Now  I  have  made  a  clean  breast 
to  you  as  regards  Mr.  Finn ;  and  if  you  do  not  like  what  I've  said, 
aunt,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  brought  it  on  yourself.*' 

Lady  Baldock  was  left  for  a  time  speechless.  But  no  card  W£S 
sent  to  Phineas  Finn. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

PBOMOTION. 

Phineas  got  no  card  from  Lady  Baldock,  but  one  morning  he 
a  note  from  Lord  Breiitford  which  was  of  more  importanoe 
than  any  card  could  have  been.     At  this  time,  bit  by  hit,  H 
!£ill  of  the  day  had  nearly  made  its  way  through  the  eoi 
had  been  so  mutilated  as  to  be  almost  impossiUb  of  reoo 
progenitors.    And  there  was  still  a  olause  or  two  as  to  t 
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mcni  of  seals,  respecting  which  it  was  Iiiiown  that  there  would  bo  a 
combat, — probably  combat b. — carried  on  after  the  internecine  fashion. 
There  was  n  certain  clippiu^'  of  counties  to  be  done,  as  to  vhioh  It 
wits  said  that  Mr.  Daubeny  had  declared  that  he  would  not  yield  lill 
he  was  taade  to  do  so  by  the  brute  force  of  mnjontioa  ; — and  tbore 
xfns  another  clause  for  the  drafting  of  certiuii  Ruperfluons  metnIiorB 
from  htUci  boroughs,  and  bestowing  thoin  on  po])nlon3  towns  at  which 
Ihcy  wero  much  wanted,  respecting  which  Mr.  Turnbull  had  pro- 
claimed that  the  clauRC  as  it  now  stood  vras  a  fuinuaut  claase,  capa- 
btti  of  doing,  and  intended  to  do,  DO  good  in  the  proper  direction  ;  a 
clause  put  into  the  hill  to  gull  ignorant  folk  who  had  not  eyes  enonKh 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  was  faint-ant ;  a  make-believe  clanse, — 
eo  BUd  Mr.  TurabuU, — to  be  detested  on  that  account  by  every  tm» 
reformer  worse  than  the  old  Philistine  bonds  and  Tory  figments  of 
representation,  as  to  which  there  was  at  loast  no  hypocritical  pretence 
of  popular  fitness.  Mr.  TumbuU  had  been  very  loud  and  very  angry, 
— bad  talked  much  of  demonstrations  among  the  people,  and  had 
aJmoat  threatened  the  HouEe.  The  House  in  its  present  mood  did 
not  fear  any  di.'monstrations, — hut  it  did  fear  that  Mr.  Tnrnhull  might 
help  Mr,  Dniibony,  and  that  Mr.  Daubeny  might  helii  Mr.  Tumhnll. 
It  was  now  May, — the  middle  of  May, — and  ministers,  who  had  been 
at  work  on  their  Ueform  Bill  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
were  beoomin);  weary  of  it.  And  then,  should  thei^e  odious  ciausei 
escape  the  threatened  Tnrnb all -Daa bony  alUanee, — then  there  was 
tho  Hoaso  of  Lords!  "What  a  pity  we  can't  pass  our  hills  at 
the  Tniasury,  and  have  done  with  them  I"  said  Laurence  Fit;:gtbbon. 
"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr,  Ratler.  "For  myself,  I  was  never  so 
tired  of  a  session  in  my  life.  I  wonldn't  go  through  it  again  to  be 
made, — no,  not  to  he  made  Chancellor  of  the  Eschcquer." 
Lord  Brentford's  note  to  Phiueas  Finn  was  as  follows  ; — 

"  H.jusc  of  Lords.  Idth  Msy,  135—. 
"  Mv  Dsk&  Mn.  FisN, 

"  Yon  are  no  donht  aware  tbnt  Lord  Bosanqnot's  death  bkn- 
taken  Mr.  Mottram  into  tho  Upper  House,  and  that  as  ho  was  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  and  as  tho  Under  Becrctary  mnst  be  in  thv 
Lower  House,  the  vacancy  must  bo  filled  up."  The  heart  of  Phineas 
Finn  at  this  moment  was  almost  in  his  mouth.  Not  only  to  be 
selected  for  political  employment,  but  to  be  selected  at  once  for  an 
ofiico  80  singnlarty  desirable !  Under  Secretaries,  he  fancied,  werti 
pntd  two  thoasand  a  year.  What  would  Mr,  Low  say  now  ?  Dnt  his 
great  triamph  soon  received  a  check.  "  Mr.  Mildmay  has  spoken  to 
mtj  on  the  subject,"  continued  the  letter,  "  and  infornis  me  that  h* 
has  offered  the  place  at  the  colonies  to  his  old  supporter,  Mr- 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon."  Lanrenco  Fi tz gibbon  !  "I  am  inclined  to 
think  that    hd  could  not  have  done  bettor,  as  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has 
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abown  great  zeal  for  his  party.  This  will  vacate  the  Irish  aeat  ai 
the  Treasury  Board,  and  I  am  commissioned  hy  Mr.  Mildmay  to 
offer  it  to  yon.  Perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  caliing  on 
me  to-morrow  hetween  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Brentfoied.*' 

Phineas  was  himself  surprised  to  find  that  his  first  feeling  on  read- 
ing this  letter  was  one  of  dissatisfaction.  Here  were  his  golden  herpes 
ahout  to  he  realised, — ^hopes  as  to  the  realisation  of  which  he  had 
heen  quite  despondent  twelve  months  ago, — and  yet  he  Mras  oneom- 
fortahle  hecause  he  was  to  be  postponed  to  Laurence  FitzgibboiL 
Had  the  new  Under  Secretary  been  a  man  whom  he  had  not  known, 
whom  he  had  not  learned  to  look  down  upon  as  inferior  to  hixnsdf, 
he  would  not  have  minded  it, — ^would  have  been  full  of  joy  at  the 
promotion  proposed  for  himself.  But  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  was  sneh 
a  poor  creature,  that  the  idea  of  filling  a  place  from  which  Laarenee 
had  risen  was  distasteful  to  him.  '*  It  seems  to  be  all  a  matter  of 
favour  and  convenience,"  he  said  to  himself,  '<  without  any  reference 
to  the  service.''  His  triumph  would  have  been  so  complete  had  Mr. 
Mildmay  allowed  him  to  go  into  the  higher  place  at  one  leap.  Other 
men  who  had  made  themselves  useful  had  done  so.  In  the  first  hour 
after  receiving  Lord  Brentford's  letter,  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  almost  displeasing  to  him.  He  had  an  idea  thai 
junior  lordships  of  the  Treasury  were  generally  bestowed  on  young 
members  whom  it  was  convenient  to  secure,  but  who  were  not  good 
at  doing  anything.  There  was  a  moment  in  which  he  thought  that 
he  would  refuse  to  be  made  a  junior  lord. 

But  during  the  night  cooler  reflections  told  him  that  he  had  been 
very  wrong.  He  had  taken  up  politics  with  the  express  desixe  of 
getting  his  foot  upon  a  rung  of  the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  now, 
in  his  third  session,  he  was  about  to  bo  successful.  Even  as  a  junior 
lord  he  would  have  a  thousand  a  year  ;  and  how  long  might  he  have 
sat  in  chambers,  and  have  wandered  about  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  have 
loitered  in  the  courts  striving  to  look  as  though  he  had  bosineas, 
before  he  would  have  earned  a  thousand  a  year  I  Even  as  a  jnnior 
lord  he  could  make  himself  useful,  and  when  once  he  should  be  known 
to  be  a  good  working  man,  promotion  would  come  to  hink.  No 
ladder  can  be  mounted  without  labour;  but  this  ladder  was  now 
open  above  his  head,  and  he  already  had  his  foot  upon  it. 

At   half-past  eleven   he  was  with  Lord  Brentford,  who 
him  vnth  the  blandest  smile  and  a  pressure  of  the  hand  wl 
quite  cordial.     '*  My  dear  Finn,"  he  said,  **  this  gives  me  0 
sincere  pleasure, — the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world.    Our  of 
together  at  Loughton  of  course  makes  it  doubly  agreeable  i 

"  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  you.  Lord  Brentford.*' 
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•'  No,  no ;  no,  no.  It  is  all  yonr  own  doing.  When  Mr.  Mildmay 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  you  the  most  promising  of  the 
yotmg  members  on  our  side  in  your  House,  I  certainly  did  say  that  I 
quite  concurred.  But  I  should  be  taking  too  much  on  myself,  I 
should  be  acting  dishonestly,  if  I  were  to  allow  you  to  imagine  that 
it  was  my  proposition.  Had  he  asked  me  to  recommend,  I  should 
have  named  you ;  that  I  say  frankly.  But  he  did  not.  He  did  not. 
Hr.  Mildmay  named  you  himself.  '  Do  you  think,'  he  said,  '  that 
your  friend  Finn  would  join  us  at  the  Treasury  ?  *  I  told  him  that 
I  did  think  so.  *  And  do  you  not  think,*  said  he,  '  that  it  would  be 
ii  useful  appointment  ? '  Then  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever  on  that  point ; — ^that  I  knew  you  well  enough  to  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  would  lend  a  strength  to  the  Liberal  Government. 
Then  there  were  a  few  words  said  about  your  seat,  and  I  was  com- 
missioned to  write  to  you.     That  was  all." 

Phineas  was  gratefid,  but  not  too  grateful,  and  bore  himself  very 
well  in  the  interview.  He  explained  to  Lord  Brentford  that  of  course 
it  was  his  object  to  serve  the  country, — and  to  be  paid  for  his 
{services, — and  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  very  fortunate  to  be 
selected  so  early  in  his  career  for  parliamentary  place.  He  would 
endeavour  to  do  his  duty,  and  could  safely  say  of  himself  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  As  he  made  this  assertion, 
he  thought  of  Laurence  Fitzgibbon.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  eaten 
the  bread  of  idleness,  and  yet  he  was  promoted.  But  Phineas  said 
nothing  to  Lord  Brentford  about  his  idle  friend.  When  he  had  made 
his  little  speech  he  asked  a  question  about  the  borough. 

"  I  have  already  ventured  to  write  a  letter  to  my  agent  at  Lough- 
ion,  telling  him  that  you  have  accepted  office,  and  that  you  will  be 
shortly  there  again.  He  will  see  Shortribs  and  arrange  it.  But  if  I 
were  you  I  should  write  to  Shortribs  and  to  Grating, — after  I  had 
Been  Mr.  Mildmay.  Of  course  you  will  not  mention  my  name.** 
And  the  Earl  looked  very  grave  as  he  uttered  this  caution. 

"  Of  course  I  will  not,"  said  Phineas. 

**  I  do  not  think  you'll  find  any  difficulty  about  the  scat,"  said  the 
peer.  **  There  never  has  been  any  difficulty  at  Loughton  yet.  I 
must  say  that  for  thorn.  And  if  we  can  scrape  through  with  Clause  72 
we  shall  be  all  right; — shall  we  not?  "  This  was  the  clause  as  to 
which  so  violent  an  opposition  was  expected  from  Mr.  Tumbull, — a 
'Clause  as  to  which  Phineas  himself  had  felt  that  he  would  hardly 
know  how  to  support  the  Government,  in  the  event  of  the  committee 
being  pressed  to  a  division  upon  it.  Could  he,  an  ardent  reformer,  a 
reformer  at  heart, — could  he  say  that  such  a  borough  as  Loughton 
fihould  be  spared ; — that  the  arrangement  by  which  Shortribs  and 
Orating  had  sent  him  to  Parliament,  in  obedience  to  Lord  Brentford*s 
•orders,  was  in  due  accord  with  the  theory  of  a  representative  legisla- 
ture ?    In  what  respect  had  Gatton  and  old  Sarum  been  worse  than 
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Lougbton?     Was   he  not  himself  false  to   his  principle  in  mitbg 
for  such  a  borough  as  Lougbton?     He  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Monk, 
and  Mr.  Monk  had  told  him  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  dtv, 
^and  had  told  him  also  that  good  things  were  most  valued  and 
were  most  valuable  when  they  came  by  instalments.      Bat  then  Mi; 
Monk  himself  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  for   a  popular  eoa- 
stituency.     He  was  not  personally  pricked  in  the  conscience  by  bk 
own  parliamentary  position.     Now,  however, — ^now  that  Phineas  bad 
consented  to  join  the  Government,  any  such  considerations  as  theae 
must  be  laid  aside.     He  could  no  longer  bo  a  free  agent,  or  even  a 
free  thinker.     He  had  been  quite  aware  of  this,  and  had  taught  him- 
self to  understand  that  members  of  Parliament  in  the  direct  service  of 
the  Government  were  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  free-thinking.  In- 
dividual frcc-thinking  was  incompatible  with  the  position  of  a  member 
of  the  Government,  and  unless  such  abnegation  were  practised,  no 
government  would  be  possible.     It  was  of  course  a  man's  duty  to 
bind  himself  together  with  no  other  men  but  those  with  whom,  od 
matters  of  general  policy,  he  could  agree  heartily ; — ^but  having  focnd 
that  he  could  so  agree,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
altern to  vote  as  he  was  directed.     It  would  trouble  his  conscieDtt 
less  to  sit  for  Lougbton  and  vote  for  an  objectionable  clause  as  a 
member  of  the  Government,  than  it  would  have  done  to  give  sneh  a 
vote  as  an  independent  member.     In  so  resolving,  he  thought  that 
he  was  simply  acting  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  mlcs  of 
parliamentary  government.     And  therefore,  when  Lord    Brentfoid 
spoke  of  Clause  72,  he  could  answer  pleasantly,  *'  I  think  we  shall 
carry  it ;    and,  you  see,  in  getting  it  through  committee,  if  we  can 
carry  it  by  one,  that  is  as  good  as  a  hundred.     That's  the  comfort  «f 
close-fighting  in  committee.     In  the  open  House  we  are  almost  aa 
much  beaten  by  a  narrow  majority  as  by  a  vote  against  us.*' 

'*  Just  so  ;  just  so,*'  said  Lord  Brentford,  delighted  to  see  thai  hk 
young  pupil, — as  he  regarded  him, — understood  so  well  the  system 
of  parliamentary  management.  ''  By-thc-bye,  Finn,  have  yon  seen 
Chiltem  lately  ?  " 

''  Not  quite  lately,**  said  Phineas,  blushing  up  to  his  eyes. 

**  Or  heard  from  him  ?  ** 

''No; — nor  heard  from  him.  When  last  I  heard  of  hiir^  hem 
in  Brussels.** 

<*  Ah, — ^yes  ;  he  is  somewhere  on  the  Bhine  now.  I  thought  that 
as  you  were  so  intimate,  perhaps  you  corresponded  with  him.  TbM 
you  heard  that  we  have  arranged  about  Lady  Laura*s  monoy  ? 

**  1  have  heard.     Lady  Laura  has  told  me.** 

"I wish  he  would  return,**  said  Lord  Brentford  sadly,* 
solemnly.     ''As  that  great  difficulty  is  overj  I  would  rei 
willingly,  and  make  my  house  plddsant  to  him,  if  I  can  d 
most  anxious  that  he  should  settle,  and  marry.     Ck>uld  ] 
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to  him?'*  PLireas,  tiot  daring  to  toll  Lord  Brentford  that  he  hnd 
quarrellod  with  Lord  Chiltem,^ — feeling  tbiit  if  he  did  bo  everything 
would  go  wrong, — said  that  ho  would  write  to  Lord  Chiltern. 

As  ho  wont  away  he  felt  that  he  wua  bound  to  get  an  answer  from 
Violet  Effingham.  If  it  should  bo  utcBssary,  ho  wqb  willmg  to  hreok 
with  Lord  Brentford  on  that  matter,— even  though  auch  breaking 
ebonid  Jose  him  his  borough  niid  his  plnce  ; — but  not  on  any  other 
matlc)-. 

CflArTEIt  SLIV. 

PITINEAS  AND  HIS  FBIESDS, 

OvT.  hero'e  frionde  were,  I  think,  ahiiost  more  elated  hy  our  hcro'a 
promotion  than  was  our  hero  himself.  He  ne\or  told  himself  tliat  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  be  n  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury,  though  he- 
acknowledged  to  bimBclf  that  to  have  mode  a  succcBsful  hcjjimiing 
a  very  groat  thing.  But  his  friends  were  load  in  Ihuir  cougrfttu- 
ms, — ^or  coitdolumc'Dts  as  the  ease  might  be. 
e  bad  his  interview  with  Mr,  Mildraay.  and.  after  that,  one  of  bis 
first  MtcpB  was  to  inform  ^ra.  Buuce  that  he  tnast  ehange  his  lodgings. 
"  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Bouue,  not  that  I  want  anything  better ;  bat  that 
n  better  position  will  be  advantageons  to  me.  and  that  1  can  aflbrd  to 
pay  for  it."  Mrs.  Buaco  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  argument,  with 
her  apron  up  to  hor  eyes.  "  I've  got  to  he  so  fond  of  looking  after 
you,  Mr.  Finn!  I  have  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Bnnce.  "It  is  not  just 
what  yon  pays  hke,  hocanso  another  party  will  pay  as  much.  But 
we've  got  so  used  to  you,  Mr.  Finn, — haven't  wo  ?  "  lira.  Bunco  was 
■probably  not  aware  herself  that  the  comeliness  of  hor  lodger  had 
pleased  her  feminine  eye,  and  touched  her  feminine  heart.  Had  any- 
body said  that  Mrs.  Bunee  was  in  love  with  Phineas,  the  scandal  would 
have  been  monstrous.  And  yot  it  was  so, — after  a  fashion.  And 
Bimcc  knew  it, — after  hia  fashion.  "  Don't  bo  such  an  old  fool,"  he 
BDid,  "  crying  after  him  becanse  he's  six  foot  high."  •'  I  ain't  crying 
after  him  because  he's  six  foot  high,"  whined  the  poor  woman  ;— '•  but 
ouo  does  like  old  facea  better  than  new,  and  a  gentleman  about  one's 
plnce  is  ploaaaut."  "Gentleman  bo  d — d,"  said  Bunco.  But  his 
Bugcr  was  excited,  not  by  his  wife's  love  for  Phineas,  but  by  the  uso 
of  an  objoetionablo  word. 

Bunco  himself  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Phineas,  and 
they  two  had  bad  many  discussions  on  matters  of  politi>.-s.  Bunco 
taking  up  the  cndgols  always  for  Mr.  Tombull,  and  generally  sUpping 
away  gradually  into  some  account  of  his  own  martyrdom.  For  bo 
had  beoa  a  martyr,  having  failed  in  obtaining  any  redress  against  tho 
pohcemun  who  had  imprisoned  him  so  wrongfully.  The  People's 
'Banner  had  fought  for  him  manfully,  and  therefore  there  was  a  little 
disagreement  between  b'"'  and  I'hineas  on  the  subject  of  that  great 
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organ  of  public  opinion.  And  as  Mr.  Bunce  thought  that  his  lodger 
was  very  wrong  to  sit  for  Lord  Brentford's  boroagh,  Bnbjeets  weze 
sometimes  touched  which  were  a  little  galling  to  Phineas. 

Touching  this  promotion »  Bunce  had  nothing  but  condoleineiii  to 
offer  to  the  new  junior  lord.  '*  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  fin 
argument  from  Phineas,  '*  I  suppose  there  must  be  lords,  as  you  cill 
*em ;  though  for  the  matter  of  Uiat  I  can't  see  as  they  is  of  xdj  mcntd 
use." 

'*  Wouldn't  you  have  the  Government  carried  on  ?  '* 
'*  Government !  Well ;  I  suppose  there  must  be  government.  But 
the  less  of  it  the  better.  I'm  not  against  government; — nor  yet 
against  laws,  Mr.  Finn ;  though  the  less  of  them,  too,  the  better. 
But  what  does  these  lords  do  in  the  Government  ?  liords  indeed! 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  do,  Mr.  Finn.  They  wotcs ;  that's  what  they 
do  I  They  wotcs  hard ;  black  or  white,  white  or  black.  Ain't  tint 
true  ?  When  you're  a  '  lord,'  will  you  be  able  to  wote  against  Vz. 
Mildmay  to  save  your  very  soul  ?  " 

'<  If  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  soul-saving,  Mr.  Bonce,  I  shinl 
save  my  place  at  the  expense  of  my  conscience." 

*'  Not  if  you  knows  it,  you  mean.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  t 
man  gets  so  thick  into  the  mud  that  he  don't  know  whether  he's  dbty 
or  clean.  You'll  have  to  wote  as  you're  told,  and  of  course  yonll 
think  it's  right  enough.  Ain't  you  been  among  Parliament  gents  lon^ 
enough  to  know  that  that's  the  way  it  goes  ?  " 

**  You  think  no  honest  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  Clovemment?'* 
*'  1  don't  say  that,  but  I  think  honesty's  a  deal  easier  away  fam 
*em.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Finn,  it's  all  wrong  with  us  yet,  and  wiU  be 
till  we  gets  it  nigher  to  the  great  American  model.  If  a  poor  una 
gets  into  Parliament, — ^you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Finn,  bnt  I  calls  jvn  i 
poor  man." 

"  Certainly, — as  a  member  of  Parliament  I  am  a  very  poor  man.** 
**  Just  so, — and  therefore  what  do  yon  do  ?  Yon  goes  and  Isjl 
yourself  out  for  government  I  I'm  not  saying  as  how  you're  anywayi 
wrong.  A  man  has  to  live.  You  has  winning  ways,  and  a  good 
physognomy  of  your  own,  and  are  as  big  as  a  life-gnardsBia.'' 
Phineas  as  he  heard  this  doubtful  praise  laughed  and  bhisbad. 
**  Very  well ;  you  makes  your  way  with  the  big  wigs,  lords  and 
and  them  like,  and  you  gets  returned  for  a  rotten  borough  ;• 
excuse  me,  but  that's  about  it,  ain't  it  ? — and  then  }roa  goes  in  iar 
government!  A  man  may  have  a  mission  to  govern^  sncii 
Washington  and  Cromwell  and  the  like  o'  them.  Bat  when  I 
of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  a-goveming,  why  then  I  says, — d — n  it  alL** 
**  There  must  be  good  and  bad  you  know." 
*' We've  got  to  change  a  deal  yet,  Mr.  Finn,  and  w^ 
When  a  young  man  as  has  liberal  feelings  gets  into  Bi 
shouldn't  be  snapped  up  and  farooght  into  the  governing  ] 
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because  he's  poor  and  wants  a  salary.  They  don't  do  it  that  way  in 
the  States ;  and  they  won*t  do  it  that  way  here  long.  It's  the  system 
as  I  hates,  and  not  you,  Mr,  Finn,  Well,  good-hye,  sir.  I  hope 
you'll  like  the  governing  husiness,  and  find  it  suits  your  health.'* 

These  condolements  from  Mr.  Bunco  were  not  pleasant,  but  they 
set  him  thinking.  He  felt  assured  that  Bunce  and  Quintus  Slide  and 
Mr.  Tumbull  were  wrong.  Bunce  was  ignorant,  Quintus  Slide  was 
dishonest,  Tumbull  was  greedy  of  popularity.  For  himself,  he 
thought  that  as  a  young  man  he  was  fairly  well  informed.  He  knew 
that  he  meant  to  be  true  in  his  vocation.  And  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart  in  politics  was  not  self-aggrandise- 
ment, but  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  general.  And  yet  he  could  not 
but  agree  with  Bunce  that  there  was  something  wrong.  When  such 
men  as  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  were  called  upon  to  act  as  governors^ 
was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ignorant  but  still  intelligent  Buncos 
of  the  population  should "  d — ^n  it  all  ?  " 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  went  up  to  Mrs,  Low's,  very  sure 
that  he  should  receive  some  encouragement  from  her  and  from  her 
husband.  She  had  been  angry  with  him  because  he  had  put  himself 
into  a  position  in  which  money  must  be  spent  and  none  could  be 
made.  The  Lows,  and  especially  Mrs.  Low,  had  refused  to  believe 
that  any  success  was  within  his  reach.  Now  that  he  had  succeeded, 
now  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary  on  which  he  could  live  and 
save  money,  he  would  be  sure  of  sympathy  from  his  old  friends  the 
Lows! 

But  Mrs.  Low  was  as  severe  upon  him  as  Mr.  Bunce  had  been,  and 
oven  from  Mr.  Low  he  could  extract  no  real  comfort.  **  Of  course  I 
congratulate  you,"  said  Mr.  Low  coldly, 

**  And  you,  Mrs.  Low  ?  " 

**  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Finn,  I  think  you  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  I  thought  so  before,  and  I  think  so  still.  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  say  so  to  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  if  you  ask  me,  what  can 
I  do?" 

"  Speak  the  truth  out,  of  course." 

**  Exactly.  That's  what  I  must  do.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Finn, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  opening  for  a  young  man  to  be 
made  what  they  call  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, — ^unless  he  has  got  a 
private  fortune,  you  know,  to  support  that  kind  of  life." 

<<  You  see,  Phineas,  a  ministry  is  such  an  uncertain  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Low. 

*<  Of  course  it's  uncertain ; — but  as  I  did  go  into  the  House,  it's 
something  to  have  succeeded." 

*'  If  you  call  that  success,*'  said  Mrs.  Low. 

"  You  did  intend  to  go  on  with  your  profession,"  said  Mr.  Low. 
He  could  not  tell  them  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  he 
meant  to  marry  Violet  Effingham,  who  would  much  prefer  a  parlia- 
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mentary  life  for  her  husband  to  that  of  a  yrorking    barrister.    "I 
suppose  that  is  all  given  up  now,"  continued  Mr.  Low. 

**  Just  for  the  present,*'  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes ; — and  for  ever  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  **  You'll  never  go 
back  to  real  work  after  frittering  away  your  time  as  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  What  sort  of  work  must  it  be  when  just  anybody  cin  da 
it  that  it  suits  them  to  lay  hold  of?  But  of  course  a  thousand  a  yeir 
is  something,  though  a  man  may  have  it  for  only  six  montlis.*' 

It  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  Mr.  Low  was  gois^ 
to  stand  for  the  borough  vacated  by  Mr.  Mottram,  at  which  it  vts 
considered  that  the  Conservatives  might  possibly  prevail.  **  Yon  see, 
after  all,  Phineas,"  said  Mr.  Low,  <<  that  I  am  following  your  eteps.** 

'*  Ah ;  you  are  going  into  the  House  in  the  course  of  your  pro* 
fcssion." 

**  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

**  And  are  taking  the  fii*st  step  towards  being  a  Tory  Aitomej* 
General." 

'*  ThaVs  as  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Low.  <'  But  it's  the  kind  of  thin; 
a  man  does  after  twenty  years  of  hard  work.  For  myself,  I  realh 
don't  much  care  whether  I  succeed  or  fail.  I  should  like  to  live  to 
be  a  Yice-Chancellor.  I  don't  mind  saying  as  much  as  that  to  joi. 
But  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  Parliament  is  the  best  way  to  the  Equity 
Bench." 

**  But  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  get  into  Parliament  when  you  do  it  tj 
means  of  your  profession,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

Soon  after  that  Phineas  took  his  departure  from  the  house,  feelis; 
sore  and  unhappy.  But  on  the  next  morning  he  was  received  is 
Grosvenor  Place  with  an  amount  of  triumph  which  went  far  to  eon- 
pensate  him.  Lady  Laura  had  written  to  him  to  call  there,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  found  both  Yiolet  Effingham  and  Madame  Max  Grocder 
with  his  friend.  When  Phineas  entered  the  room  his  first  feeling  mi 
one  of  intense  joy  at  seeing  that  Yiolet  Effingham  was  present  thatcsi 
Then  there  was  one  of  surprise  that  Madame  Max  Gocsler  shooU 
make  one  of  the  little  party.  Lady  Laura  had  told  him  at  Mr.  Pallistr  i 
dinner-party  that  they,  in  Portman  Square,  had  not  as  yet  advanced 
far  enough  to  receive  Madame  Max  Goesler, — and  yet  here  wfli  tki 
lady  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  drawing-room.  Now  Phineas  would  hftvt 
thought  it  more  likely  that  he  should  find  her  in  Portman  Sqiiara  Ika 
in  Grosvenor  Place.  The  truth  was  that  Madame  Goesler  had 
brought  by  Miss  Effingham, — with  the  consent,  indeed,  of  Lady! 
but  with  a  consent  given  with  much  of  hesitation.  **  What  aa^ 
afraid  of  ?  "  Yiolet  had  asked.  <<  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,*' 
had  answered ;  *'  but  one  has  to  choose  one's  acquaintaoiee  f 
ance  with  roles  which  one  doesn't  lay  down  very  atrieUyr 
a  clever  woman,"  said  Yiolet,  **  and  everybody  likes  he^ 
think  Mr.  Kennedy  would  object,  of  eoorao  you  are  : 
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Lady  Lniira  hail  conscDtod,  telling  Iiersolf  tliat  it  was  not  necessarj- 
tbat  slie  should  ask  hur  huabanil's  approvul  as  to  every  uew  acquaint- 

.'e  she  might  form.  At  tbo  same  timo  Violet  hod  been  told  thai 
PhJneas  would  be  there,  and  so  the  party  bad  been  made  up. 

"  '  See  the  conancring  hero  comes,'  "  said  Violet,  in  her  cheerii-'st 

VOiCQ. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  Mi'.  Finn  has  been  made  a  lord  of  something." 
sud  Madame  Max  Gocsler.  "  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  a  long  political 
idi*euasiion  with  him  the  other  night,  and  I  quite  approve  of  iiim," 

'  \Vc  are  so  much  gratified,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  He. 
Kennedy  says  that  it  is  the  best  appointment  they  eould  have  made, 
und  papa  is  quite  proud  about  it." 

■'  Yon  are  Lord  Brentford'a  member ;  are  you  not  ?  "  asked 
3fadamc  Max  Goesler.  This  woa  ft  question  which  Phineas  did  not 
qnito  like,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  eicease  by  remembering  that, 
the  questioner  had  lived  so  long  out  of  England  as  to  be  probably 
igDoront  of  the  myths,  and  theories,  and  system,  and  working  of  the 
British  Constitutign.  Violet  Effingham,  little  as  she  knew  of  politico, 
would  never  have  asked  a  question  so  imprudent. 

But  the  question  was  turned  ofl',  and  Phineas,  with  an  easy  grace, 
Bubmitttid  himself  to  bo  petted,  and  congratulated,  and  pnrred  over, 
and  tdmost  careseod  by  the  three  htdies.  Their  good-natured  enthu- 
tm  was  at  any  rate  better  than  the  Batire  of  Bunce,  or  the  wisdom 
of  Mrs.  Low,  Lady  Laura  had  no  miagii,-ings  as  to  Phineas  being 
fit  for  governing,  and  Violet  Elliugham  said  nothing  as  to  the  short- 
lived tenure  of  ministers.  Madame  Max  Goesler,  tbongh  she  bad 
asked  an  indiscreet  question,  thoroughly  appreciated  the  advantage 
of  Government  pay,  and  the  prestige  of  Government  power.  "  Yuu 
are  a  lord  now,"  she  said,  speaking,  as  wns  customary  with  her,  with 
the  slightest  possible  foreign  accent,  "and  you  will  be  a  president  soon. 
and  then  perhaps  a  secretory.  The  order  of  promotion  seems  odd, 
hnt  I  am  told  it  is  very  pleasant." 

"It  is  pleasant  to  succooJ,  of  course,"  said  Phineas,  "let  the 
success  he  ever  so  little." 

"Wo  knew  you  would  succeed,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  Wo  wen; 
i^uite  euro  of  it.     Were  we  not,  Violet  ?" 

■  Yon  always  said  so,  my  dear.  For  myself  I  do  not  venture  In 
liave  an  opinion  on  such  matters.  Will  ynu  always  have  to  go  to 
iliat  big  building  in  tho  comer,  Mr.  Finn,  and  stay  there  from  ten  till 
ibur  ?     Won't  that  bo  a  bore  ?  " 

"  We  have  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  yon  know,"  siud  Phineas. 

"And  do  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  to  take  care  of  tho 
money  V"  naked  Mudame  Mas  Goesler, 

"Only  their  own;  and  thoy  generally  fail  in  doing  that,"  said 
Phineas. 

Ua  aat  tliere  for  ft  considorahle  time,  wondering  wliuthcr  Mr, 
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Kennedy  would  come  in,  and  wondering  also  as  to  ^prl^ot  Mr.  Kennedj 
would  say  to  Madame  Max  Goesler  when  be  did  come  in.  He  kiew 
that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  expect  any  opportonity,  then  oor  then, 
of  being  alone  for  a  moment  with  Violet  Effingham.  His  only  ehtnee 
in  that  direction  would  be  in  some  crowded  room,  at  some  ball  it 
which  ho  might  ask  her  to  dance  with  him  ;  bat  it  seemed  that  bit 
was  very  unkind  to  him,  and  that  no  such  chance  came  in  his  wij. 
Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  appear,  and  Madame  Max  G-oeslep  with  Yiokt 
went  away,  leaving  Phineas  still  sitting  with  Lady  Liaura.  Each  d 
them  said  a  kind  word  to  him  as  they  went.  **  I  don't  know  whetlur 
I  may  dare  to  expect  that  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  come  and  see  me?" 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  Then  Phineas  made  .a  second  promise 
that  he  would  call  in  Park  Lane.  Violet  blushed  as  she  remembered 
that  she  could  not  ask  him  to  call  at  Lady  Baldock's.  **  Qood-bye, 
Mr.  Finn,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.  ''  I'm  so  very  glad  tlttt 
they  have  chosen  you ;  and  I  do  hope  that,  as  Madame  Max  saji, 
they'll  make  you  a  secretary  and  a  president,  and  everything  dM 
very  quickly, — ^till  it  will  come  to  your  turn  to  be  making  other 
people."  **  Ho  is  very  nice,"  said  Madame  Goesler  to  Violet  as  ihi 
took  her  place  in  the  carriage.  '*  He  bears  being  petted  and  spoik 
without  being  either  awkward  or  conceited."  '<  On  the  whole,  hi 
is  rather  nice,"  said  Violet ;  **  only  he  has  not  got  a  shilling  in  ihi 
world,  and  has  to  make  himself  before  he  will  be  anybody."  "H0 
must  marry  money,  of  course,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler. 

**  I  hope  you  are  contented  ?"  said  Lady  Laura,  rising  from  hor 
chair  and  coming  opposite  to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

**  Of  course  I  am  contented." 

**  I  was  not, — ^when  I  first  heard  of  it.  Why  did  they  promote  that 
empty-headed  countryman  of  yours  to  a  place  for  which  he  was  qoita 
unfit  ?  I  was  not  contented.  But  then  I  am  more  ambitions  ftr 
you  than  you  are  for  yourself."  He  sat  without  answering  her  for  a 
while,  and  she  stood  waiting  for  his  reply.  **  Have  yon  nothing  to 
say  to  me  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  When  I  think  of  it  all,  I  am  kit 
in  amazement.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  not  contented  ; — ^that  yoa 
are  ambitious  for  me.  Why  is  it  that  you  should  feel  any  intent! 
in  the  matter  ?  " 

<<  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  bo  interested  for  oor  friends  f 

''But  when  you  and  I  last  parted  here  in  this  room  yon 
hardly  my  friend." 

"  Was  I  not  ?    You  wrong  me  there ; — ^very  deeply." 

**  I  told  you  what  was  my  ambition,  and  yon  resented  li^*^ 
Phineas. 

**  I  think  I  said  that  I  eould  not  help  yon,  and  I  think  I 
that  I  thought  you  would  fail.     I  do  not  know  that  I  ahi^' 
resentment    Yon  seey  I  told  her  that  yon  were  here»  ihi 
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come  and  meet  yotu  You  know  that  I  wished  my  brother  should 
BTZcceed.  I  wished,  it  before  I  ever  knew  you.  You  cannot  expect 
that  I  shonld  change  my  wishes." 

''Bat  if  he  cannot  succeed/'  pleaded  Phineas. 

"  Who  is  to  say  that  ?  Has  a  woman  never  been  won  by  devotion 
and  perseverance  ?  Besides,  how  can  I  wish  to  see  you  go  on  with  a 
suit  which  must  sever  you  from  my  fiEtthery  and  injure  your  political 
prospects ; — perhaps  fatally  injure  them  ?  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
my  father  is  almost  the  only  man  in  London  who  has  not  heard  of 
this  duel." 

*'  Of  course  he  will  hear  of  it.  I  have  half  made  up  my  mind  to  toll 
him  myself." 

"  Do  not  do  that,  Mr.  Finn.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  it.  But 
I  did  not  ask  you  to  come  here  to-day  to  talk  to  you  about  Oswald  or 
Yiolet.  I  have  given  you  my  advice  about  that,  and  I  can  do  no  more." 

"  Lady  Laura,  I  cannot  take  it.     It  is  out  of  my  power  to  take  it.*^ 

"  Very  well.  The  matter  shall  be  what  you  members  of  Parlia- 
ment call  an  open  question  between  us.  When  papa  asked  you  to> 
accept  this  place  at  the  Treasury,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  refuse  it  ?  " 

"It  did ; — ^for  half  an  hour  or  so." 

"I  hoped  you  would, — and  yet  I  knew  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
thought  that  you  should  count  yourself  to  be  worth  more  than  that, 
and  that  you  should,  as  it  were,  assert  yourself.  But  then  it  is  so 
^fficult  to  draw  the  line  between  proper  self-assertion  and  proper 
self-denial ; — to  know  how  high  to  go  up  the  table,  and  how  low  to 
go  down.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  been  right, — only  make 
them  understand  that  you  are  not  as  other  junior  lords  ; — ^that  you 
have  been  willing  to  be  a  junior  lord,  or  anything  else  for  a  purpose ; 
but  that  the  purpose  is  something  higher  than  that  of  fetching  and 
carrying  in  Parliament  for  Mr.  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Palliser." 

"  I  hope  in  time  to  get  beyond  fetching  and  carrying,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  you  will ;  and  knowing  that,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  in 
office.     I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  Loughton." 

Then  Phineas  laughed.  *'I  hear,"  said  he»  ''that  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide,  of  the  People's  Banner,  has  already  gone  done  to  canvass  the 
electors." 

"  Mr.  Quintus  Slide !  To  canvass  the  electors  of  Loughton ! " 
and  Lady  Laura  drew  herself  up  and  spoke  of  this  unseemly  in- 
tmsion  on  her  father's  borough,  as  though  the  vulgar  man  who  had 
been  named  had  forced  his  way  into  the  very  drawing-room  in  Port* 
man  Square.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Kennedy  came  in.  "Do  you 
hear  what  Mr.  Finn  tells  me?"  she  said.  "He  has  heard  that  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide  has  gone  down  to  Loughton  to  stand  against  him." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  My  dear  I "  ejaculated  Lady  Laura. 

"  ILr.  QuintuB  Slide  will  no  doubt  lose  his  time  and  his  money ; — 
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but  he  will  gain  the  prestige  of  having  stood  for  a  borough,  Trhick 
will  be  something  for  him  on  the  staff  of  the  People's  Banner/*  said 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

'<  He  will  get  that  horrid  man  Vellum  to  propose  him,*'  said  Ladj 
Laura. 

**  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  "  And  the  less  any  of  ns  tay 
about  it  the  better.  Finn,  my  dear  fellow,  I  congratulate  you  hearifly. 
Nothing  for  a  long  time  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  hearing 
of  your  appointment.  It  is  equally  honourable  to  yourself  and  to 
LIr.  Mildmay.     It  is  a  great  step  to  have  gained  so  early/* 

Phineas,  as  he  thanked  his  friend,  could  not  help  asking  himself 
what  his  friend  had  done  to  be  made  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Little  as 
he,  Phineas,  himself  had  done  in  the  House  in  his  t^wo  sessions  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  hardly  done  more  in  his  fifteen  or  twenty. 
But  then  Mr.  Kennedy  was  possessed  of  almost  miraculous  wealtbf 
and  owned  half  a  county,  whereas  he,  Phineas,  owned  almost  noUiiiig 
at  all.  Of  course  no  Prime  Minister  would  offer  a  junior  lordship  at 
the  Treasury  to  a  man  with  JgdO,000  a  year.  Soon  after  this  Phineai 
took  his  leave.  '*  I  think  he  will  do  well,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy  to  liii 
wife. 

<*  I  am  sure  ho  will  do  well,*'  replied  Lady  Laura,  almost  scomfiDJly. 

'^  He  is  not  quite  such  a  black  swan  with  me  as  he  is  with  ycm; 
but  still  I  think  he  will  succeed,  if  he  takes  care  of  himself.  It  ii 
astonishing  how  that  absurd  story  of  his  duel  with  Chiltem  has  got 
about." 

'<  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  people  talking,"  said  Lady  lianra. 

*'  I  suppose  there  was  some  quarrel,  though  neither  of  them  «3 
tell  you.  They  say  it  was  about  Miss  Effingham.  I  should  haidly 
think  that  Finn  could  have  any  hopes  in  that  direction." 

**  Why  should  he  not  have  hopes  ?  " 

<<  Because  he  has  neither  position,  nor  money,  nor  hirth/'  sail 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

<<  Ho  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Lady  Laura ;  '<  and  I  think  he  htf 
position.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  ask  any  girl  to  mmj 
him." 

*'  There  is  no  understanding  you,  Laura,"  said  Mr.  EesBaiy 
angrily.  '*I  thought  you  had  quite  other  hopes  about  IGtf 
Effingham." 

''  So  I  have ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     You  spdka  d 
Mr.  Finn  as  though  he  would  be  guilty  of  some  crime  were  he  1 
Violet  Effingham  to  be  his  wife.     In  that  I  disagree  with  you. 
Finn  is " 

*'  You  will  make  me  sick  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Finn.** 

<'  I  am  sorry  that  I  offend  you  by  my  gratitude  to  m 
saved  your  life."    Mr.  Kennedy  shook  his  head.    He  k 
argument  used  against  him  was  fiedse,  but  he  did  not  1 
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show  that  he  knew  that  it  was  false.     **  Perhaps  I  had  better  not 
jnention  his  name  any  more,"  continued  Lady  Laura. 
"  Nonsense ! " 

^'I  qtxite  agree  with  yon  that  it  is  nonsense,  Hobert.'* 
*'  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  yon  go  on  as  you  do,  yon  will  turn 
his  head  and  spoil  him.     Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
cm  among  you  ?  " 

"  What  is  going  on  among  us, — as  you  call  it  ?  '* 
"  You  are  taking  this  young  man  up  and  putting  him  on  a  pedestal 
and  worshipping  him,  just  because  he  is  well-looking,  and  rather 
clever  and  decently  behaved.  It's  always  the  way  with  women  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
should  have  duties.  They  cannot  live  without  some  kind  of 
idolatry." 

Have  I  neglected  my  duty  to  you,  Hobert  ?  ** 
Yes, — ^you  know  you  have  ; — ^in  going  to  those  receptions  at  your 
father's  house  on  Sundays." 

''What  has  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Finn  ?" 
"Psha!" 

''  I  begin  to  think  I  had  better  tell  Mr.  Finn  not  to  come  here  any 
more,  since  his  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you.  All  the  world 
knows  how  great  is  the  service  he  did  you,  and  it  will  seem  to  be 
very  ridiculous.  People  vnH  say  all  manner  of  things ;  but  an3rthing 
will  be  better  than  that  you  should  go  on  as  you  have   done, — 

accusing  your  wife  of  idolatry  towards a  young  man,  because 

he  is well-looking." 

**  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind." 
*'  You  did,  Kobert." 

''  I  did  not.     I  did  not  speak  more  of  you  than  of  a  lot  of  others." 

''  You  accused  me  personally,  saying  that  because  of  my  idolatry  I 

bad  neglected  my  duty ;  but  really  you  made  such  a  jumble  of  it 

all,  with  papa's  visitors,  and  Sunday  afternoons,  that  I  cannot  follow 

what  was  in  your  mind." 

Then  Mr.  Kennedy  stood  for  a  while,  collecting  his  thoughts,  so 
that  he  might  unravel  the  jumble,  if  that  were  possible  to  him ;  but 
-finding  that  it  was  not  possible,  he  left  the  room,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

Then  Lady  Laura  was  left  alone  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
recusation  which  her  husband  had  brought  against  her ;  or  the  nature 
rather  of  the  accusation  which  she  had  chosen  to  assert  that  her 
busband  had  implied.  For  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  he  had  made 
no  such  accusation,  and  had  intended  to  make  none  such.  The 
idolatry  of  which  he  had  spoken  was  the  idolatry  which  a  woman 
might  show  to  her  cat,  her  dog,  her  picture,  her  china,  her  furniture, 
ber  carriage  and  horses,  or  her  pet  maid-servant.  Such  was  the 
iddatry  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy  had  spoken ; — ^but  was  there  no  other 
VOL.  n.  80. 
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worship  in  her  heart,  worse,  more  pemicions  than  thai,  in  refefd 
to  this  young  man  ? 

She  had  schooled  herself  about  him  very  severely,  and  had  mm 
to  various  resolutions.  She  had  found  out  and  confessed  to  hendf 
that  she  did  not,  and  could  not,  love  her  husband.  She  had  kmA 
out  and  confessed  to  herself  that  she  did  love,  and  could  noi  k^ 
loving,  Phineas  Finn.  Then  she  had  resolved  to  banish  him  horn  hiK 
presence,  and  had  gone  the  length  of  telling  him  so.  After  that  die 
had  perceived  that  she  had  been  wrong,  and  had  detexmined  to  muk 
him  as  she  met  other  men, — and  to  conquer  her  love.  Then,  whm 
this  could  not  bo  done,  when  something  almost  like  idolatzyfMf 
upon  her,  she  determined  that  it  should  be  the  idolatry  of  £rieniiU|b 
that  she  would  not  sin  even  in  thought,  that  there  shonld  be  no4Ui( 
in  her  heart  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed ; — ^but  that  the  one  gpal 
object  and  purport  of  her  life  should  be  the  promotion  of  this  taeait 
welfare.  She  had  just  begun  to  love  after  this  fashion,  had  tli^ 
herself  to  believe  that  she  might  combine  something  of  the  jtlesiM 
of  idolatry  towards  her  friend  with  a  full  complement  of  duty  tomidi 
her  husband,  when  Phineas  came  to  her  with  his  tale  of  loie  far 
Violet  Effingham.  The  lesson  which  she  got  then  was  a  very  vo^ 
one, — so  hard  that  at  first  she  could  not  bear  it.  Her  anger  at  to 
love  for  her  brother's  wished-for  bride  was  lost  in  her  dismay  Hd 
Phineas  should  love  any  one  after  having  once  loved  her.  JB^  If 
sheer  force  of  mind  she  had  conquered  that  dismay,  that  feelicg  d 
desolation  at  her  heart,  and  had  almost  taught  herself  to  hope  1M 
Phineas  might  succeed  ^vith  Violet.  He  wished  it, — and  why  abofH 
ho  not  have  what  he  wished, — ^he,  whom  she  so  fondly  idolised  f  ft 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  and  she  were  not  man  and  wife.  She  U 
chosen  to  arrange  it  otherwise,  and  was  she  not  bonnd  to  sMfc 
him  now  in  the  present  object  of  his  reasonable  wishes  ?  ft^fi  U 
got  over  in  her  heart  that  difficulty  about  her  brother,  bat  she  esdi 
not  quite  conquer  the  other  difficulty.  She  could  not  bring  hendf li 
plead  his  cause  with  Violet.  She  had  not  brought  herself  as  ysi  li 
do  it. 

And  now  she  was  accused  of  idolatry  for  Phineas  by  her  httAaal 
*— she  with  ''  a  lot  of  others,"  in  which  lot  Violet  was  of 
included.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  two  should  be 
together?  Would  not  her  friend's  husband  still  be  her  fikpil 
Would  she  not  then  forget  to  love  him  ?  Would  she  not  fli«|| 
safer  than  she  was  now  ? 

As  she  sat  alone  struggling  with  her  difficulties,  she  had 
forgotten  to  love  him, — nor  was  she  as  yet  safe. 
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C?HAPTER  XLV. 
lass  effinoham's  four  lovebs. 

Onx  monxing  eaxiy  in  June  Lady  Lanra  called  at  Lady  Baldock's  house 
and  asked  for  Miss  EfEmgham.  The  eorvant  was  showing  her  into  the 
large  drawing-room,  when  she  again  asked  specially  for  Miss  Effing* 
hum.  *^  I  think  Miss  Effingham  is  there/'  said  the  man,  opening  the 
room.  Miss  Effingham  was  not  thoro.  Lady  Baldock  was  sitting  all 
•lone,  and  Lady  Lanra  perceived  that  she  had  been  caught  in  the  net 
which  she  specially  wished  to  avoid.  Now  Lady  Baldock  had  not 
aetnally  or  openly  quarrelled  with  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  or  with  Lord 
Brentford,  but  she  had  conceived  a  strong  idea  that  her  niece  Violet 
was  countenanced  in  all  improprieties  by  the  Standish  family  generally, 
and  that  therefore  the  Standish  family  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  family 
of  enemies.  There  was  doubtless  in  her  mind  considerable  confusion 
on  the  subject,  for  she  did  not  know  whether  Lord  Chiltem  or  Mr. 
Finn  was  the  suitor  which  she  most  feared, — and  she  was  aware, 
alter  a  sort  of  muddled  fashion,  that  the  claims  of  these  two  wicked 
young  men  were  antagonistic  to  each  other.  But  they  were  both 
regarded  by  her  as  emanations  from  the  same  source  of  iniquity,  and 
therefore,  without  going  deeply  into  the  machinations  of  Lady  Laura,' 
— ^without  resolving  whether  Lady  Laura  was  injuring  her  by  pressing 
her  brother  as  a  suitor  upon  Miss  Effingham,  or  by  pressing  a  rival 
of  her  brother, — still  she  became  aware  that  it  was  her  duty  to  turn 
a  cold  shoulder  on  those  two  houses  in  Portman  Square  and  Grosvcnor 
Place.  But  her  difficulties  in  doing  this  were  very  great,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  Lady  Baldock  was  placed  in  an  unjust  and  cruel  position. 
Before  the  end  of  May  she  had  proposed  to  leave  London,  and  to 
take  her  daughter  and  Violet  down  to  Baddingham, — or  to  Brighton 
if  they  preferred  it,  or  to  Switzerland.  **  Brighton  in  Juno ! "  Violet 
had  exclaimed.  ''  Would  not  a  month  among  the  glaciers  be  de- 
lightful ? "  Miss  Boroham  had  said.  "  Don't  let  me  keep  you  in 
town,  aunt,''  Violet  replied ;  ''  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  till  other 
people  go.  I  can  have  a  room  at  Laura  Kennedy's  house."  Then 
Lady  Baldock,  whose  position  was  hard  and  cruel,  resolved  that  she 
would  stay  in  town.  Here  she  had  in  her  hands  a  ward  over  whom 
she  had  no  positive  power,  and  yet  in  respect  to  whom  her  duty  was 
imperative !  Her  duty  was  imperative,  and  Lady  Baldock  was  not 
the  woman  to  neglect  her  duty; — and  yet  she  knew  that  the  doing  of 
her  duty  would  all  be  in  vain.  Yiolet  would  marry  a  shoe-black  Out 
of  the  streets  if  she  were  so  minded.  It  was  of  no  use  that  the  poor 
lady  had  provided  herself  with  two  strings,  two  most  excellent  strings, 
to  her  bow, — ^two  strings  either  one  of  which  should  have  contented 
Hiss  Effingham.  There  was  Lord  Fawn,  a  young  peer,  not  very  riish 
indeed, — bul  still  with  means  sufficient  for  a  wife,  a  rising  man,  and 
in  every  way  tespeetaUey  although  a  Whig.     And  there  wm  Mr. 
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Appledom,  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England »  a  fine  Comenik 
tive  too,  "with  a  seat  in  the  Honse,  and  everything  appropriate.  B« 
was  fifty,  hat  looked  hardly  more  than  thirty-five,  and  was, — lo  it 
least  Lady  Baldock  frequently  asserted, — ^violently  in  love  'withTioiil 
Effingham.  Why  had  not  the  law,  or  the  ezecators,  or  the  Loi4 
Chancellor,  or  some  power  levied  for  the  protection  of  the  fn* 
prieties,  made  Violet  absolutely  subject  to  her  guardian  till  she  shod! 
be  made  subject  to  a  husband  ? 

'<  Yes,  I  think  she  is  at  home,**  said  Lady  Baldock,  in  ansmrli 
Lady  Laura's  inquiry  for  Violet.  '<  At  least,  I  hardly  know,  fik 
seldom  tells  me  what  she  means  to  do, — and  sometimes  ahe  will  mlk 
out  quite  alone ! "  A  most  imprudent  old  woman  -was  Lady  Baldock 
always  opening  her  hand  to  her  adversaries,  unable  to  control  lundf 
in  the  scolding  of  people,  either  before  their  faces  or  bethind  tliflir 
backs,  even  at  moments  in  which  such  scolding  was  most  injiiMi 
to  her  own  cause.  ''  However,  we  will  see,'*  she  continned.  1km 
the  bell  was  rung,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Violet  was  in  the  room,  h 
a  few  minutes  more  they  were  np-stairs  together  in  Violet's  own  torn, 
in  spite  of  the  openly-displayed  wrath  of  Lady  Baldock.  "  I  afanoit 
wish  she  had  never  been  bom,*'  said  Lady  Baldock  to  her  dan^^iia 
**  Oh,  mamma,  don't  say  that."  **  I  certainly  do  wish  thai  I  ki 
never  seen  her."  *'  Lidoed  she  has  been  a  grievous  trouble  to  jo^ 
mamma,"  said  Miss  Boreham,  sympathetically. 

**  Brighton !     What  nonsense  !  "  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Of  course  it's  nonsense.  Fancy  going  to  Brighton  f  And  tbs 
they  have  proposed  Switzerland.  If  you  could  only  hear  Augvli 
talking  in  rapture  of  a  month  among  the  glaciers !  And  I  M.  m 
ungrateful.  I  believe  they  would  spend  three  months  with  me  at  sbj 
horrible  place  that  I  could  suggest, — at  Hong  Kong  if  I  were  to  aaki^ 
— so  intent  are  they  on  taking  me  away  from  metropolitan  dangv." 

"  But  you  will  not  go  ?  " 

"  No  ! — ^I  won't  go.  I  know  I  am  very  naughty  ;  but  I  aa^ 
help  feeling  that  I  cannot  bo  good  without  being  a  fool  at  the 
time.  I  must  cither  fight  my  aunt,  or  give  way  to  her.  If  I 
to  yield,  what  a  life  I  should  have ; — and  I  should  despiae  mjMl 
after  all.** 

<'  And  what  is  the  special  danger  to  be  feared  now  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know ;— you,  I  fancy.  I  told  her  that  if  she  ytm/^l 
should  go  to  you.    I  knew  that  would  make  her  stay."  <■. 

'<  I  wish  you  would  come  to  me,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  I  shouldn't  think  of  it  really, — ^not  for  any  length  of  to 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  should  be  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  way.*' 

"  You  wouldn't  be  in  his  way  in  the  least.    If  you  n 
down  ponctoally  for  morning  prayers,  and  go  to  diw 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  would  be  delisted  to  hav*  jom 
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**  What  did  he  say  about  Madame  Max  coming  V* 

**  Not  a  word.  I  don't  think  he  qnite  knew  who  she  was  then. 
I  fancy  he  has  inquired  since,  by  something  he  said  yesterday." 

''What  did  he  say?" 

**  Nothing  that  matters ; — only  a  word.  I  haven*t  come  here  to 
talk  about  Madame  Max  Goesler, — ^nor  yet  about  Mr.  Kennedy." 

''Whom  have  you  come  to  talk  about?"  asked  Violet,  laughing 
a  little,  with  something  of  increased  colour  in  her  cheeks,  though  she 
could  not  be  said  to  blush. 

"  A  lover  of  course,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone  with  my  lovers.  You  are  as 
bad  or  worse  than  my  aunt.  She,  at  any  rate,  varies  her  prescription. 
She  has  become  sick  of  poor  Lord  Fawn  because  he*s  a  Whig." 

"And  who  is  her  favourite  now  ?" 

"  Old  Mr.  Appledom, — ^who  is  really  a  most  unexceptionable  old 
party,  and  whom  I  like  of  all  things.  I  really  think  I  could  consent 
to  be  Mrs.  Appledom,  to  get  rid  of  my  troubles, — ^if  he  did  not  dye 
his  whiskers  and  have  his  coats  padded." 

"  He*d  give  up  those  little  things  if  you  asked  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  the  heart  to  do  it.  Besides,  this  isn't  his  time 
of  the  year  for  making  proposals.  His  love  fever,  which  is  of  a  very 
low  kind,  and  intermits  annually,  never  comes  on  till  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  rural  malady,  against  which  he  is  proof  while  among  his  clubs  I " 

"  Well,  Violet, — ^I  am  like  your  aunt." 

"Like  Lady  Baldock?" 

"  In  one  respect.    I,  too,  will  vary  my  prescription." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Laura  ?" 

"  Just  this, — ^that  if  you  like  to  marry  Phineas  Finn,  I  will  say» 
that  you  are  right." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  I    And  why  am  I  to  marry  Phineas  Finn  ? 

"  Only  for  two  reasons ;  because  he  loves  you,  and  because- 

"  No,— I  deny  it.     I  do  not." 

"  I  had  come  to  fancy  that  you  did." 

"  Keep  your  fancy  more  under  control  then.  But  upon  my  word 
I  can't  understand  this.    He  was  your  great  friend." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  demanded  Lady  Laura. 

"  And  you  have  thrown  over  your  brother,  Laura  ?  " 

*'  You  have  thrown  him  over.  Is  he  to  go  on  for  ever  asking  and 
being  refused  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  not,"  said  Violet,  "  seeing  how 
very  little  trouble  it  gives  him.  Half  an  hour  once  in  six  months 
does  it  all  for  him,  allowing  him  time  for  coming  and  going  in  a  cab." 

"  Violet,  I  do  not  understand  you.  Have  you  refused  Oswald  so 
often  because  he  does  not  pass  hours  on  his  knees  before  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  1  His  nature  would  be  altered  very  much  for  the 
worse  before  he  could  do  that." 
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'<  Why  do  yon  throw  it  in  his  teeth  then  that  be  does  nol  gin 
yon  more  of  his  time  ?  ** 

"  Why  have  yon  como  to  tell  me  to  many  Mr.  Phineta  Rn? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Mr.  Phineas  Finxiy  aa  Hr  tt  I  iq 
aware,  has  not  a  shilling  in  the  world, — except  a  month's  nk; 
now  due  to  Imn  from  the  Govenunent.  Mr.  Fhineas  Finn  I  befisfi 
to  he  tho  son  of  a  country  doctor  in  Ireland, — ^with  about  sere 
sisters.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Fhineas  Feb 
is, — or  was  a  short  time  ago, — in  love  with  another  lady  ;  and  Ir. 
Phineas  Finn  is  not  so  much  in  love  at  this  moment  but  idmt  he  s 
able  to  intrust  his  cause  to  an  ambassador.  None  short  of  a  loa 
suitor  should  ever  do  that  with  success." 

**  Has  he  never  pleaded  his  cause  to  you  yourself?  " 

'^My  dear,  I  never  tell  gentlemen's  secrets.  It  seems  thai  ifb 
has,  his  success  was  so  trifling  that  he  has  thought  he  bad  bet^ 
trust  some  one  else  for  the  future." 

**  He  has  not  trusted  me.     Ho  has  not  given  me  any  eomnussioi.* 

"  Then  why  have  you  come  9  " 

**  Because, — I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  his  story.  There  kw 
been  things  about  Oswald  which  made  it  almost  necessary  that  £r. 
Pinn  should  explain  himself  to  me." 

"  I  know  it  all ; — about  their  fighting.  Foolish  yonng  men !  I 
am  not  a  bit  obliged  to  either  of  them, — not  a  bit.  Only  fncj 
if  my  aunt  know  it,  what  a  life  she  would  lead  me  !  Ghubni 
knows  all  about  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  living  at  hia  merey.  ^ 
were  thoy  so  wrong-headed  ? " 

**  I  cannot  answer  that, — ^though  I  know  them  well  enoaghio  k 
sure  that  Chiltem  was  the  one  in  fault.'* 

''  It  is  so  odd  that  you  should  have  thrown  your  brother  over.** 

"  I  have  not  thrown  my  brother  over.  Will  3roa  accept  Otmli 
if  he  asks  you  again  9  " 

"  No,"  almost  shouted  Violet. 

<<  Then  I  hope  that  Mr.  Finn  may  succeed.  I  want  him  to  sneeatlii 
6ver3rthing.  There ; — ^you  may  know  it  all.   He  is  my  Phoebns  ftpnUi' 

**  That  is  flattering  to  me, — looking  at  the  position  in  wbidi  |H 
desire  to  place  your  Phoebus  at  the  present  moment.*' 

'<  Come,  Violet,  I  am  true  to  you,  and  let  me  have  a  litik  Mft 
from  you.  This  man  loves  you,  and  I  think  is  worthy  of  yoi.  li 
docs  not  love  me,  but  ho  is  my  friend.  As  his  friend,  and  beBiri^ 
in  his  worth,  I  wish  for  his  success  beyond  almost  snything  dii'||. 
the  world.  Listen  to  me,  Violet.  I  don*t  believe  in  thosd 
which  you  gave  me  just  now  for  not  becoming  this  man*B 

-*  Nor  do  I." 

*<Iknow  yon  do  not.     Look  at  me.    I,  who  hav«^ 
heart  than  you,  I  who  thought  that  I  eonld  trost  myi 
my  mind  and  my  ambition  without  caring  for  tarf  4 


nuurmd  fbrArliai  yoa  oaU  position.  My  hnsband  is  very  xioh,  and  a 
QafatnctilfiiuBter,  and  will  probably  be  a  peer.  And  he  was  willing 
to  inanry  mo  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  a  ahilling  of  my  own.'* 

**  He  was  Tery  generoos." 

''He  has  asked  for  it  sinee,*'  sud  Lady  Laura.  ''But  never 
mind.  I  have  not  eome  to  talk  about  myself ; — otherwise  than  to 
bid  you  not  do  what  I  have  done.  All  that  you  have  said  about  this 
man'ji  want  of  money  and  of  &mily  is  nothing." 

"  Nothing  at.  all/'  said  Violet,  "  Mere  words, — ^£lt  only  for  such 
poc^la  as  my  annt." 

"WeUthen?" 

-WeU?" 

•*If  yoa  love  him 1 " 

**  Ah  I  bat  if  I  do  not  ?  Yoa  are  very  dose  in  inquiring  into  my 
sacteis.  Tell  me,  Laura ; — ^was  not  this  young  Crichton  once  a  lover 
of  your  own  ?  " 

^<  Psha  I  And  do  you  think  I  cannot  keep  a  gentleman^s  secret  as 
well  as  you  ?  " 

''What  is  the  good  of  any  secret,  Laura,  when  we  have  been 
already  so  open  ?  He  tned  his  'prentice  hand  on  you ;  and  then  he 
came  to  me.  Let  us  watch  him,  and  see  who'll  be  the  third.  I  too 
like  him  well  enough  to  hope  that  he'll  land  himself  safely  at  last." 


CHAPTER  XLYL 

PfiiNEAs  had  certainly  no  desire  to  make  love  by  an  ambassador, — at 
second-hand.  He  had  given  no  commission  to  Lady  Laura,  and  was, 
2l9  the  reader  is  aware,  quite  ignorant  of  what  was  being  done  and 
said  on  his  behalf.  He  had  asked  no  more  from  Lady  Laura  than 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself,  and  that  be  had  asked  almost 
with  a  conviction  that  by  so  asking  he  would  torn  his  friend  into  an 
ooemy.  He  bad  read  but  little  of  the  workings  of  Lady  Laura's  heart 
towards  himself,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  assistance  she  was  anxious  to 
give  him.  She  had  never  told  him  that  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
brother  on  his  behalf,  and,  of  course,  had  not  told  him  that  she  was 
willing  also  to  sacrifice  herseH  Nor,  when  she  wrote  to  him  one 
June  morning  and  told  him  that  Violet  would  be  found  in  Portman 
Square,  alone,  that  aflemoon> — ^naming  an  hour,  and  explaining  that 
Miss  Effingham  would  be  there  to  meet  herself  and  her  father,  but 
that  at  such  an  hour  she  would  be  certainly  alone, — did  ho  even  then 
know  how  much  she  was  prepared  to  do  £or  him.  The  short  note 
was  signed  **  L.,"  and  then  there  came  a  long  postscript.  *' Ask  for 
me,**^  sbe  said  in  a  postscript.  "  I  shall  be  there  later,  and  I  have 
told  them  to  bid  you  wait.  I  can  give  you  no  hope  of  success,  but 
if  yoa  choose  to  try, — ^you  can  do  so.    If  you  do  not  c  ^me,  I  shall 
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know  that  you  have  changed  yonr  mind.  I  shall  not  think  the 
of  you,  and  your  secret  will  be  safe  with  me.  I  do  that  which  yii 
have  asked  me  to  do, — simply  because  you  have  asked  it.  Burn  ttil 
at  once, — because  I  ask  it."  Phineas  destroyed  the  nolty  tearii^  il 
into  atoms,  the  moment  that  he  had  read  it  and  re-read  it.  Of  coom 
he  would  go  to  Portman  Square  at  the  hour  named.  Of  course  b* 
would  take  his  chance.  He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  much  of  hopi; 
—but  even  though  there  were  no  hope,  he  would  take  his  chance. 

When  Lord  Brentford  had  first  told  Phineas  of  his  promotion,  In 
had  also  asked  the  new  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  ceitaia 
communication  on  his  behalf  to  his  son.  This  Phineas  had  fonnd 
himself  obliged  to  promise  to  do ; — and  he  had  done  it.  The  letter 
had  been  difficult  enough  to  write, — but  he  had  written  it.  After 
having  made  the  promise,  he  had  found  himself  bound  to  keep  ii 

*^  Dear  Lord  Chiltem,'*  he  had  commenced,  **  I  will  not  think  tkt 
there  was  anything  in  our  late  encounter  to  prevent  my  so  addres- 
ing  you.  I  now  write  at  the  instance  of  your  father,  who  has  heiii 
nothing  of  our  little  afiiedr.*'  Then  he  explained  at  length  Lori 
Brentford*s  wishes  as  he  understood  them.  **  Pray  come  home," 
he  said,  finishing  his  letter.  ''  Touching  Y.  E.,  I  feel  that  I  n 
bound  to  tell  you  that  I  still  mean  to  try  my  fortune,  but  thai  I 
have  no  ground  for  hoping  that  my  fortune  wiU  be  good.  Since  the 
day  on  the  sands,  I  have  never  met  her  but  in  society.  I  knov 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  wound  was  nothing ;  and  I  think 
you  will  be  glad  to  hoar  that  I  have  got  my  foot  on  to  the  ladder  of 
promotion. — ^Yours  always,  Phinzas  Fnoc." 

Now  he  had  to  try  his  fortune, — ^that  fortune  of  which  he  had  told 
Lord  Chiltem  that  he  had  no  reason  for  hoping  that  it  would  b« 
good.  He  went  direct  from  his  office  at  the  Treasury  to  Portmaa 
Square,  resolving  that  he  would  take  no  trouble  as  to  his  dress, 
simply  washing  his  hands  and  brushing  his  hair  as  though  he  woe 
going  down  to  the  House,  and  he  knocked  at  the  Earl's  door  exsetl^ 
at  the  hour  named  by  Lady  Laura. 

**  Miss  Effingham,*'  he  said,  *<  I  am  so  glad  to  find  yon  alone." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  laughing.  "I  am  alone, — a  poor  unprotected 
female.  But  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  strong  reason  for  believog 
that  Lord  Brentford  is  somewhere  about.  And  Pomfret  the  butler, 
who  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  baby,  is  a  host  in  himself.** 

"With  such  allies  you  can  have  nothing  to  fear,'*  he  replied, 
attempting  to  carry  on  her  little  jest. 

"  Nor  even  without  them,  Mr.  Finn.  We  unprotected  females  in 
these  days  are  so  self-reliant  that  our  natural  protectors  fall  off  froB 
us,  finding  themselves  to  be  no  longer  wanted.  Now  with  you,*-* 
what  can  I  fear  ?  " 

"  Nothing, — as  I  hope."  ^ 
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"  Tbere  used  to  be  fl  time,  and  that  not  so  long  ago  either,  wben 
yonng  gentlemen  and  Indies  ^vere  thought  to  be  very  dangerons  to 
each  other  if  they  were  left  alone.  Bnt  propriety  is  less  rampant 
V,  and  upon  the  whole  virtue  oiiil  mora!a,  with  discretion  and  all 
that  lund  of  thing,  havo  been  the  gainers.     Don't  yon  think  bo  ?" 

*'  I  am  Bore  of  it." 

"  All  the  same, — I  don't  like  to  bo  caught  in  a  trap,  Mr.  Finn." 

"In  a  trap?" 

"  Yes  ; — in  a  trap.  Is  there  no  trap  here  ?  If  yon  will  say  so,  I 
'vill  acknowledge  myHslf  to  bo  a  dolt,  and  will  beg  yoor  pardon." 

"I  hardly  know  what  you  call  a  trap." 

"Yon  were  told  that  I  was  here?" 

Ha  panned  a  moment  before  he  replied.     "  Vex,  I  was  told." 

"I  call  that  a  trap." 

"Am  I  to  blame  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  that  yoa  set  it, — bnt  yon  UEe  it." 

**  Miss  Effingham,  of  course  I  have  nsod  it.  You  must  know, — I 
think  yon  must  know  that  I  have  that  to  say  to  yon  which  has 
mode  mc  long  for  such  an  opportunity  as  this." 

"  And  tberoforo  yoa  havo  called  in  the  assistance  of  your  friend." 

"It  is  true." 

"In  snch  matters  yon  should  never  talk  to  any  one,  Mr.  Finn. 
If  yon  cannot  fight  your  own  battle,  no  one  can  fifiht  it  for  yon," 

'■  Misa  Effingham,  do  you  remember  our  ride  at  Saulsby  ?" 

"  Very  welt ;— as  if  it  were  yesterday," 

"  And  do  yon  remember  that  I  aeked  you  a  question  which  yon 
have  never  answered  ?  " 

"I  did  answer  it,— as  well  as  I  know  how,  so  that  I  might  tell 

a  B  truth  without  hurting  you." 

"  It  waa  necessary, — is  necessary  that  I  shonld  be  hurt  sorely,  or 
made  perfectly  happy.  Tiolet  Eflingham,  I  have  come  to  you  to 
ask  you  to  bo  my  wife  ; — to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  for 
your  lovo  in  return.  Whatovor  may  be  my  fate,  the  question  must 
be  asked,  and  an  answer  must  be  given.  I  have  not  hoped  that  you 
shonld  tell  me  that  you  loved  me  " 

"  For  what  then  have  you  hoped  ?  " 

"  For  not  much,  indeed  ; — but  if  for  anything,  then  for  some  chauee 
that  you  might  tell  me  so  hereafter." 

•'  If  I  loved  you,  I  would  tell  you  so  now, — instantly.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  that." 

"  Can  you  never  love  me  ?" 

"  What  is  a  woman  to  answer  to  snoh  a  question  ?  No  ; — I  believe 
never,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  wish  you  to  be  my  husband.  You 
ask  me  to  he  plain,  and  I  must  bo  plain." 

"la  it  because ?"  Ho  paused,  hardly  knowing  what  the  ques- 
tion was  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  ask. 
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**  It  is  for  no  because, — for  no  canse  except  thai  flompla 
should  make  any  girl  refuse  any  man  lehom  she  did  not  lot*.  - 
Finn,  I  could  say  pleasant  things  to  you  on  any  other  Bulgeii 
this, — because  I  like  you." 

**  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  to  justify  my  suiL" 

''You  have  everything  to  justify  it; — at  least  I  am  bound  Id  |n* 
sume  that  you  have.     If  you  love  me, — ^you  are  jastified." 

**  You  know  that  I  lovo  you." 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  ever  have  been  so, — very  sony.    XtfB: 
only  hope  that  I  have  not  been  in  fault." 

"  Will  you  iry  to  love  me  ?  " 

**  No  ; — ^why  should  I  try  ?   If  any  trjring  were  necessaxyi  I 
try  rather  not  to   love   you.     Why  should  I  try  to    do  thai 
would  displease  cveiybody  belonging  to  me  ?     For  yourself^  I 
your  right  to  address  mc, — and  tell  you  frankly  that  it  would  a 
in  vain,  if  I  loved  you.     But  I  tell  you  as  frankly  that  sudi  a 
riage  would  not  please  those  whom  I  am  bound  to  try  to  pleftM.*  ' 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  spoke  further.     **  I  shall 
said,  **  and  come  again." 

'*  Wlint  am  I  to  say  to  that  ?    Do  not  tease  mo,  so  that  I  ba 
to  treat  you  with  lack  of  courtesy.     Lady  Laura  is  so  much 
to  3'ou,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Lord  Brentford, — and  indeed  I) 
say,  I  myself  also,  that  I  trust  there  may  be  nothing  to  mar 
fellowship.     Come,  Mr.  Finn, — say  that  yon  will  take  an 
I  will  give  you  my  hand." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  he.     She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  put  S' 
to  his  lips  and  pressed  it.     ''I  will  wait  and  come  agpain»"  he 
**  I  will  assuredly  come  again."     Then  he  turned  from  her  and 
out  of  the  house.     At  the  comer  of  the  square  he  saw  Liady 
carriage,  but  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  her.     And  she  also  saw  Ul 

'*  So  you  have  had  a  visitor  here,"  said  Lady  Laura  to  Yioleft. 

**  Yes  ; — ^I  have  been  caught  in  the  trap." 

'*  Poor  mouso !     And  has  the  cat  made  a  meal  of  you  ?  " 

*'  I  fancy  ho  has,  after  his  fashion.     There  bo  cuts  that  eal 
mice  without  playing, — and  cats  that  play  with  their  mice,  and 
cat  them ; — and  cats  again  which  only  play  with  their  miee,  and  I 
care  to  eat  them.     Mr.  Finn  is  a  cat  of  the  latter  kindp  and  hM 
his  aftemoon*s  diversion." 

**  You  wTong  him  there." 

'<  I  think  not,  Laura.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would  noiJ 
liked  me  to  accept  him.     But,  if  I  can  see  inside  his  bosom, 
little  job  as  that  ho  has  now  done  will  be  looked  back 
of  the  past  pleasures  of  his  life ; — not  as  a  pain." 

END  OF  VOL.   n. 
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PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LICHTONLYONTHEBOX 

Sold  Kvervwhere. 


TEADE   HAEK, 


AN    ARK. 


iSai 


.AOTIOX  -rR4CD.-l 
lit.' 


B8t*"'r  *  MATS  P4TI5T  B4PETT  MATCHKB- 


IRTAmx  ft 


THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

MARAVILLA    COCOA 

■.or»,  TATIAB   BBOTHEBS,  LoBdon. 
'n* C'l'  ill  li Iho iruD Tltcotiromntit  Unacui.   Cncon ii  indinnoiu  to  Sii 

MTlu.     '  ■.-.urtrtpotilnn. 

TaVI  '  r.-v.ni\  i!-i'  PM-lii-ivc  vL(.|.ly  i.f  H,i)  iinrivo!li.a  C>wo«,  hsTO, by  [li. 

'  '"It  ia  u\  aniJeal*  ' 


mlilj 


Sold  in  PockeU  only,  j-lb.,  \-lh.,  nnd  1  lb.,  by  nil  Orot^era. 


WHAT  13  YOUR  CHEST.  AND  WHAT  IS  YOOK  MOTTO? 

■■■-■■  .   ■■:  -      J   l,H..N  .-   I!.r.,l,|,.n:[:.,.  ,vilh 


!N0  CAttDB,  BY  CULLETON. 

I^ist,  frn),  2s.   3d.,   iuulmiin^  the  vtigmviotr  of  ' 


I                                              JUXT.  1868- 

Prlf^^^l 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^1 

^^Ff^^ 

m 

^^^^^^^Ki^ 

LLO^^^I 

^^^^^^^HnTnA  )>•> " -> 

J 

^^^^^^Lv-    ~ 

^^^^^^^Ko^'                   ^n4,    CITT 

boabT^H 

^^^^^^^^^MS-                                 -TEB  UUfV. 

M 

c 


FOR   CHILDREN'S   DIE' 


g^-*^rx 


1 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR 


CAUTION 

'^  To  obtain  extra  profl 
by  the  sale,  Counterfei 
cheap  kinds  are  some 
times  substituted. 


JOHN     GOSNELL   A    CO.'S 

CHERKT     TOOTH      PASTBj 

Ii  ^reatl;  superior  to  any  Tootb  Powder, 


J]  a.eit] 


THE  i! 


NOTHma     IMPOSSrHLE. 

AGUA    AMARELLA 

K  TO  rra  pristim;  iwt.  Hu  mattiji  ax  WiUTil 
MESSBS.  JOHH  G08NELL  &  CO. 

U  loiigili,  wirii  Uie  Utl  u(  me  of  the  duh  amlnfal  UiemlHi.  lorcinlfd  In  [•'fartl»(t 
llqulil.    ttUnoir  oDcrcd  to  itic  public  In  •  mure  Hmctiiiiiwcd  f  ism,  *ihFiU  kbivnt 
Suld  lu  IiMUw  ikX  9i.fkcli,  iIhU.i'Ti.  S^.  orUsi-nilli— vlth  Inuh. 
jjonlili  Iroai  Ailiiii  of  Iha  hiDJicil  nrder,  ud  bom  Indiiiiluli  of  uDiloiiMt4  capHUiHB'ria 
teen  «D  ^iplLeaUtin.  ' 


INSTANTANEOUS    HAIE    D7% 

|j«i|:ie»til«  »10Qr,  End  [■  ewUy  "JJ^JIcd. 

JOHN     OOSNELL    &    CO.'S 

PAT  EN  T     TEICHOSABON, 

l)'-luveQ(e;l  KAIB  UaUSH,  Uie  petulUr  inocbduical  cnn.um-ilnB  of 
aia  of  cleuuing  utd  poliihLng  BUDidUDbiuily. 


JOHN    QOSNELL    &    CO., 

FerfnmerB  by  Appointment  to  Her  Uajeaty.  tbe  Piii»!eu  of  Wilw 

■pvn  BULL   WHAHF,  ANGEL   PASSAGE.  (13,    UP 


.1 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER 

FUBE     ST.     JTTLIEN     CLAEBT, 
Clioice  CUreu  at  Tsrioi  gtllwilii,  t3t.,  IM^  «»,  7as 

OOOD    BINNEb'  8HEBBT, 

AlS*..»iidBO..perdonD, 

BuDerlor  I'ilB  Oolden  Shenr  3««,  Md  4M. 

diolce  Sbcns—Ttie,  OoLdco,  or  Biiiii'ii...lS^  fiU,,  Bed  eog, 

HOOK     AHS     MOBBIXB, 

Al  liW.,  SOl.,  U>^  tlh,  lb.,  «0>„  ulEt  BO. 

Pan  from  Bnt-clHa  StUpptn  30a,  Ui,  Ua. 


ia*kl«viwIU  iMfmuded,  villi  Lilt  of  all  DltietWUw 
■    '  liijiienn,  by 

EDGES    ftND    BUT\.t^, 


rHE  BEST  REIWEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION, 

BOSTON'S  CAM'-wni  y  PILLS  an  tenfiJatly  mmmmM  m  a 
fir:,  '  ^'jj^  Iadig**tion,  tahith  it  th*  eaiu*  0/  iwtrtf 
«i'/  '  Iff  am  suojtet,  bting  a  medreint  10  wiifitrmly 
fri'y  ,  Unit  it  it  with  ju*lw  mIUiI  Ih*  "  Xatu/^ 
Slrrn'jrtr-irr  t./  ihc  liuman  Staiitoeh."  "  Norton'*  PilU"  act  «  « 
fnnrJtU  len\«  ami  gentle  aperimi ;  an  mild  i»  th»\r  operation,  tuff 
tmifr  any  eireumitaneet,  and  thautandt  ef  pertent  can  n«w  bear  Uiti- 
MMiy  t«  Ik*  itni/itt  U  it  da-icid/rim  their  utt,  at  they  Mam  hem  a 
inttr-failiny  f'smity  Frimdfar  upward*  of  80  ytar*.  Sold  in  iottl** 
at  U.  l^d.,  2i.  'id.,  and  1 1*.  taeA,  in  ivtry  Ihtm  m  th»  Einsiom. 
4  VnON—S*  Wrt  to  ail  for  "NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  itptrtuadti 
la  mrtltau  an  im'liltion. 


PROTECTION     FROM    FIRE. 


BRYANT  &MAYS 
PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LICHTONLYONTHEBOX. 
Sold  Kverj\>'hore. 


TRADE    MABK, 


iKfflR^ 


AN    ABE. 

BSTANT  *  HAY'R  PATSHT  Sk7ETT  HATCW»- 


THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

MARAVILLA    COCOA. 

Sola  Propriatora,  TATLOB  DB0THEB8,  Irfmdos. 
.niClWM  (of  Cnnao)  of  MnnTllla  l<  ihn  lru>>Thtobniiiiaat  LUuueoi.   CooM  la  Indietnont  to  Sonlli 


M  sn<*lBJ  •rum*,  oxnuliltijy  dtUcloa*  llavauf,  (luaulliniH  upun  tlin  |ialalc.  lad  perfitl  mlabUiir. 

Bold  In  Packeta  only,  \'Vb.,  )'lb.,  and  1  lb.,  by  kU  Orocera. 


WHAT   IS  YOUR  CHEST,  A-«n  WF«T 


-T.cinxino: 


vn.iK  MOTlOt 
c  OfBce,  with 

MMidHL    TWntowr 
<--..  1IIE3.  OK  Bo6K 


relopes,  all 


::D8.  by  CULLBTON. 

■  i>  2b.   ad.,   ijiclndiug  the  enpaving  of 


SIX  POUNDS  PER  Will 

ITim.K   LAID   II'  ':■•   ""-r"',-. 


i 

■■.        £1000.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 

ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KjNI 

(1»  THE  STBEBTS,  WALKING,  HIDING,  DRIVINti.  &fi.r 

UAY  BB  KECUUeO 

Bi/^K  ANNUAL   PAYUGNT   OF   FHOU  £8.  to  £6.^1 

TO  TilK 

EAILWAY   PASSENG] 

■    --     ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

B4,    COBNEILL,  ABD   10,  HEQEUT   STK£ET,    LOSIX 


i 


RAILWAY  ACGID£KTS>  ALONE  . 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

I.S5UED  AT  AJ,L   HA , 


For  farticulan  npjilyto  the  Cletks  at  any  i^f  ili^  lUilitij-  :-:i.ti  n.u^  intiinlKia 
or  ut  tho  U«ul  Ollkt'. 

ei,  COBNEIIil.,  LONDON,  E.O.i, 

»7/,i/JJIf  J.    17^1 

.  MIIWU  FISSiM 


*  1 


WJfDOS: 
AWD    OOMPANT,    294,    OITT    EOAD 


FHE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION. 

NORTON'S  CAMOMILE  TILLS  art  KnJUmOs  ruommmM  at  a 
timpU  hut  mrt-ain  Sems^yfor  Iniigtatim,  which  it  th*  cmtn  i>f  nearly 
aU  tht  diieattt  to  whieh  kb  art  tt^Jict,  being  a  mtdieiiu  to  vniformlij 
graUfiit  md  hentficial,  that  it  it  tailh  juttiea  ealUd  th»  "  Natural 
Sirtngtkmtr  of  tht  ffumtat  Sfomaoh."  "  Norton' t  PiiU"  act  at  a 
paiMrfid  totie  and  gmtla  aperimt;  art  mild  in  their  operation,  ta/f 
undtr  any  eireumttaniif,  and  thouiandt  of  pertnnt  can  now  liar  tfstt' 
tnony  to  the  bmfjiti  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  at  they  have  been  a 
sttvtT-failing  FamHy  Friend  fvr  upieardt  of  30  t/eart.  Sold  in  botllet 
at  U.  IJrf.,  2».  9d.,  and  lit.  taeh,  in  etery  Town  in  the  Kingdum. 
AtJTrOy—JSe  wrtn  mlfw  "NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  hi pertmded 
t«ptlrehaae  an  imitntinn. 


PROTECTION     FROM    FIRE 


BRYANT  &MAYS 
PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LICIITONLYONTHEBOX. 

Sold  I'.vei'vwhore. 


TRADE   MARK, 


AN   ARE. 


B^ 


THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

IMARAVILLA    COCOA. 


Bole  Propristors,  TATLOB    BB.OTH£BB,  Xiondon. 

.- •'' '"  '■■-■'':■!■  ■'■■■■■510  Thsolironwot  Liiinaui.   Cow*  U  l»iUi~iioai  to  Soalh 

.  I  icluilf*  inppljF  of  thli  unrlrilleil  Ceco*,  bin  ti*  tlio 
.;:>)  datiiinte  nuohSnin,  piwliii-eil  what  in  wi  aniUoloUj 
'.[  r.-  I  luulvKcnred  thspMennesot  HomcBopitliiandCaooiL 

<   iiiit  tantii[  HDf  pnpaiHttaii  to  suit  llieiii,  hnv*,  iTtvi  emt 
i.iQt  boverage  lot  briMikrwiI,  luncbeon,  «0. 
I  propBTties,  fugorpKHca  all  other  UomcMpitlilo  Cnenai 
v.iuc,  innniith[ieaeDpi)DUiiiii1it<,>Dil  p«rt>et  Bulabllily. 

.L-  „.,..,.  ,1b.,  J-lb.,  itnd  I  lb.,  by  all  Orotera. 
"^WHAT"i3  TOUH  CEB8T,  AND  WHAT  18  YOUR  MOTTO? 


JEND  NAMK  nml  COUNTY 


lr>  CUU.KTON'S  TlBnil.iic  Office,  with 

■  .'t.-,  ijieb.  oh  Ok 


-nvelopes,  all 


(  cm4,  <mf  MiJi,  nrij  tr 
(WiUCnaEonmai— •  — 


id.,  luctudin^  liie  enj^Tinr  of   , 

■DTsiM  With  miQo  nnM^  i>t.  M.  |aM  hn*^ 


<l.3toi3BS. 


